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The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review.  Edited  by  Dr.  M. 
L.  Stoever,  Professor  in  Pennsylvania  College.  October, 
1866.  Contents:  I.  The  Dependence  of  the  Church  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  AY.  Conrad.  II.  Credu¬ 
lity  of  Unbelief,  by  Rev.  Dr.  AY.  B.  Sprague.  III.  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Deceased  Lutheran  Ministers,  by  Professor 
Stoever.  IAT.  Progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Baugher.  Ar.  Samuel  Johnson,  by  S.  Austin  Allibone, 
LL.  D.  YI.  The  Early  History  of  Lutheranism  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A\v.  Harkey.  VII.  The  Trinity,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown.  A  III.  The  Conversion  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  James  Macfarlane,  A.  M.  IX.  Book  Notices. 
The  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  different  articles,'  with  the 
names  of  their  authors,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character 
of  the  last  number.  The  Review  is  always  good,  but  this 
is  unquestionably  one  of  its  best  numbers.  It  presents  a 
greater  variety  than  usual,  both  in  the  subjects  and  literary 
character  of  the  articles.  Some  are  profound  theological 
discussions,  as  the  article  on  the  Trinity.  Some  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  as  the  article  on  Samuel  Johnson. 
To  particularize  the  merits  of  each  separate  article  would 
require  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  at  present  com¬ 
mand.  — L 1 1 th eran  0 1) server . 

The  October  number  of  this  admirable  Review  is  re¬ 
ceived.  The  fact  that  the  work  commands  the  talents  of 
such  distinguished  divines  as  Doctors  Baugher,  Sprague, 
Brown,  Conrad,  and  others,  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
worth.  In  the  present  number  we  find  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  our  Church  from  the  pen 
of  J.  A.  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  of 
the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  on  “Article  First  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession.” — Evangelical  Lutheran. 

No.  LXVIII,  for  October,  of  this  valuable  publication 
has  been  received.  It  is  an  excellent  number.  *  AYe  were 
especially  interested  in  the  articles  on  the  Dependence  of 
the  Church  upon  the  Eoly  Spirit,  by  Dr.  Conrad,  on  the 
Early  History  of  Lutheranism  in  Illinois,  by  Dr.  Harkey, 
and  on  the  Trinity  by  Dr.  Brown.  Such  a  chapter  of  his¬ 
tory,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Harkey,  will  be  highly  apprecia¬ 
ted,  and  we  only  wish  that  more  materials  of  the  same 
kind  -were  collected  and  published.  Dr.  Brown’s  Lecture 
on  the  First  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  an  able 
production.  Such  a  number  as  this  is  a  high  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Revieiv. — Lutheran  Standard. 

The  articles  are  all  well  written.  The  one  on  Dr.  John¬ 
son  is  quite  entertaining. — New  York  Evangelist. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRO¬ 
FESSORS  HAY  AND  VALENTINE  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

The  Charge  to  the  Professors. 

By  A.  H.  Lochman,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord:  You  have  been  regularly 
elected  and  duly  called  to  fill  Professorships  in  this  time- 
honored  Theological  Seminary,  reared  and  fostered  by,  and 
under,  the  special  care  of  the  General  Synod,  and  repre¬ 
senting  its  doctrinal  basis,  its  religious  and  churchly  stand- 

CJ  /CD  J 

point. 

Having  entire  confidence  in  your  piety  and  attainments, 
the  Church,  in  reliance  upon  its  Great  Head,  has,  after 
mature  and  prayerful  deliberation,  called  you  from  spheres 
of  extensive  usefulness  in  your  respective  charges,  where 
you  labored  with  marked  success,  to  positions  no  less  ar¬ 
duous  and  responsible,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  of 
greater  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  Church  at  large. 
With  your  faithful  and  devoted  co-laborers,  you  are  to 
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unite  your  efforts  in  qualifying  men  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  provide  able  and  efficient  pastors 
for  the  Church,  men  of  the  right  stamp  and  spirit ;  men 
for  the  age — able  to  grapple  with  the  great  questions  which 
are  agitating  the  Church — workmen  that  need  not  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word. 

Yours  is  a  responsible  position,  fraught  with  conse¬ 
quences  the  most  salutary,  or  baneful.  You  will  mould 
and  stamp  the  character,  not  only  of  the  ministers,  but, 
through  them,  also  that  of  the  Church. 

Yours  is,  however,  also  a  position  of  honor  and  dignity, 
not  merely  because  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  your  piety 
and  acquirements,  and  the  unanimity  by  which  you  have 
been  chosen,  but  also  because  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  himself  sustained  the  same  position,  and  was  the 
hirst  Teacher  of  the  first  preachers  of  his  gospel. 

In  view  of  the  responsibility,  you  may,  indeed,  be  con¬ 
strained  to  exclaim  :  “Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things 
yet,  entering  upon  your  duties  in  humble  reliance  upon 
divine  aid,  you  may  take  courage  in  the  thought :  “Our 
sufficiency  is  of  God.” 

The  Institution,  in  which  you  are  called  to  labor,  whose 
interests  you  are  to  subserve,  whose  efficiency  for  good 
you  are  to  advance,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  has 
been  deservedly  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men- 
in  the  Church,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  fervent,  believ¬ 
ing,  effectual  prayer  of  thousands,  and  has  made  its  mark 
for  good.  He  who  cannot  see  this  must  be  wilfully  blind, 
and  he  who  will  not  admit  it,  must  be  wilfully  perverse. 

Look  at  what,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  !  It  has  sent  forth  scores  of  our  ablest  ministers, 
whose  labors  God  has  signally  blessed.  It  has  roused  the 
Church  from  her  slumber.  It  has  called  forth  other  simi¬ 
lar  Institutions  and  furnished  the  men  to  fill  their  Profes¬ 
sorships.  It  has,  together  with  Pennsylvania  College, 
aided  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  our  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  liberality  amongst  us. 
It  has  advanced  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion.  TWe 
challenge  a  denial  of  these  statements,  and  are  willing  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  testimony  of  impartial  witnesses, 
“Our  enemies  themselves  being  the  judges.” 

TWe  would  not,  however,  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  you  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your  stations  under  pe¬ 
culiarly  trying  circumstances.  Charges  of  the  most  serious 
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character,  are  preferred  against  us  with  the  most  unblush¬ 
ing  effrontery,  and  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
Church;  and  whilst  we  repel  these  charges  with  a  righteous 
indignation,  it  becomes  von  and  your  able  co-laborers, 
with  a  faithful,  conscientious  and  prayerful  performance  of 
your  duties,  producing  its  legitimate  results,  to  falsify 
these  charges  and  to  place  us  before  the  world  in  our  true 
character.  Influences  are  at  work  to  establish  an  extreme 
high  Churchism,  with  its  formalism,  ritualism,  and  sym¬ 
bolism,  in  place  of  an  enlightened,  sanctified,  active,  pro¬ 
gressive  church-life  and  church  feeling.  These  influences 
have  at  last  culminated.  The  gauntlet  has  been  thrown 
down  and  we  are  compelled  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  cause 
of  vital  piety,  the  prosperity  of  our  Church  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls,  to  buckle  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and 
take  it  up  and  battle  manfully  for  the  faith,  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  craven  is  he,  who,  in  this  the  day  of  our 
trial,  wavers  or  falters  in  this  conflict. 

Brethren,  my  days  of  warfare  have  nearly  passed;  yet,  while 
I  see  the  danger  to  which  our  beloved  Zion  is  exposed — 
while  I  see  attempts  made  to  fetter  the  consciences  of  men, 
to  raise  the  Church  above  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  Con¬ 
fessions  above  the  Bible,  Luther  above  Jesus  Christ,  I 
tremble,  and  look  with  fearful  apprehensions  to  the  future  ; 
nor  would  I  wonder  if  attempts  were  made  to  forbid  the 
people  to  read  the  Bible,  except  with  their  appended  glos¬ 
saries,  or  to  deny  them  the  right  of  private  interpretation 
thereof. 

Pardon  this  apparent  digression,  my  beloved  Professors 
elect,  and  you,  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  I 
feel,  therefore  I  speak.  I  may  not  have  a  long  time  to 
speak,  therefore  let  me  speak  while  I  can.  I  glory  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.  I  feel  proud  of  the  record  of  our  Church, 
and  of  the  fair  record  of  this  hallowed  Institution.  I  give 
place  to  no  man  in  my  estimation  of  the  Confession  of  the 
Church.  I  honor  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  name  we 
bear,  but  whilst  I  love  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  I  love 
the  religion  of  Christ  more.  Whilst  I  hold  in  high  esti¬ 
mation  the  Symbolical  Books,  I  esteem  the  Bible  still 
higher.  Whilst  I  honor  and  revere  Luther,  I  adore  Jesus 
Christ.  Like  the  apostle,  I  may  be  esteemed  a  fool  in  thus 
glorying ;  if  so,  with  him  I  reply,  ye  have  compelled  me. 

And  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  glory  of 
his  name,  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Zion,  the  upbuild- 
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ing  of  his  kingdom,  I  charge  yon,  in  the  performance  of 
jour  duties  as  Professors,  in  this  “School  of  the  Prophets,” 
never  to  exalt  the  less  above  the  greater,  but  ever  make 
that  which  is  human,  subservient  to  that  which  is  divine. 

I  charge  you,  to  endeavor,  by  the  grace  of  (rod,  to  bring 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  your  students  in  living,  active 
sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  possessing  the 
same  mind,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  burning  with  the 
same  love,  they  may  go  forth  and  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  to  perishing  men,  with  a  zeal  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  great  end  in  view,  with  hearts  glowing  and 
burning  with  an  experimental  consciousness  of  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  divine  grace 

I  would  by  no  means  undervalue  scientific  and  theologi- 
cal  acquirements  in  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  I  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  say,  that  however  well  qualified  a  man  may  be 
in  this  respect,  if  he  be  not  brought  into  living  sympathy 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  great  doctrines  of  the  cross,  he 
lacks  the  most  important  qualification  of  the  gospel  minis¬ 
ter,  and  though  his  hearers  may  be  gratified,  the}r  will  not 
be  much  benefited ;  and.  though  some  may  say,  “What  a 
treat  we  have  enjoyed !”  few  will  be  constrained  to  cry, 
“Men  and  brethren,  what  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

I  charge  you  to  use  your  efforts  to  call  forth  and  main¬ 
tain  in  your  students  a  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  intend  to  become 
ministers — the  Church  as  it  was  handled  down  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  as  a  precious  legacy — a 
Church  breathing  the  spirit  of  him  whose  name  we  were 
compelled  to  bear,  as  a  reproach,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed.  Placing  himself  upon  the  sure  word 
of  Cod,  as  the  only  basis  of  our  faith,  the  onty  rule  of  our 
practice,  he  exclaimed :  “Unless  I  am  convinced  out  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  clear  and  cogent  reasons,  I  can¬ 
not,  and  will  not,  retract  anything  I  have  written.”  “To 
the  law  and  the  testimony,”  was  his  test,  so  let  it  be  ours. 

We  would,  however,  by  no  means  have  you  ignore  the 
Confessions  of  the  Church.  Let  them  be  carefully  studied, 
that  they  may  be  duly  honored.  They  distinctly  and 
clearlv  set  forth  the  essential  doctrines  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion,  and  whilst  they  are  properly  regarded,  the  Church 
will  be  secure  against  heresy.  They  were  a  witness  for 
the  truth  in  the  darkest  times.  But  I  charge  you  never 
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to  exalt  them  above  the  Bible ;  they  are  at  best  but  hu- 
man  productions,  whilst  the  Bible  is  divine. 

Teach  jour  students,  also,  to  value  highly  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  usages  of  the  Church,  to  keep  in  high  regard  her 
fondly  cherished  festivals  and  her  catechetical  instructions, 
so  signally  blessed  of  God.  And  as  you,  with  them,  study 
the  historic  records  of  the  Church  in  by-gone  ages,  you 
will  bring  them  in  contact  with  minds  which  grasped  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  with  hearts  which  glowed  with 
a  heayen-kindled  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salv'a- 
tion  of  souls,  and  thus  bringing  them  in  closer  sympathy 
with  the  Church  of  the  past,  you  will  lit  them  the  better 
to  loye,  labor  and  pray  for  the  Church  of  the  present. 

I  need  not  charge  you  to  instruct  your  students  thor- 

-  *• 

oughly  in  the  different  departments  of  study  assigned  you 
by  this  Board,  in  the  respective  Professorships  you  were 
called  to  fill.  The  Board  and  the  Church  repose  entire 
confidence,  both  in  your  ability  and  determination,  with 
the  help  of  God,  to  do  your  whole  duty  in  this  respect. 

But  then,  we  live  in  an  age  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Church.  We  are  bound  by  all  honorable  and  righteous 
efforts  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  against  her  advancement  in  spirituality  and  Christian 
activity.  This  Institution,  so  signally  blessed  of  God  in 
bringing  up  the  Church  to  the  exigency  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  has  been  stigmatized,  as  unsound  in  the 
faith,  as  un- Lutheran,  as  not  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
Church.  It,  therefore,  becomes  its  friends  to  rally  round 
it,  to  consecrate  to  it  their  united  fervent  prayers  and  ac¬ 
tive  efforts,  to  rouse  our  people,  to  stir  up  the  friends  of 
an  enlightened,  progressive,  living  Christianity,  to  sustain 
it,  in  order  that  we  may  furnish  the  Church  with  men  of 
the  proper  character,  who  will  stand  up  for  Jesus,  battle 
manfully  for  the  truth,  and  seek  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  age,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  some  other  Churches 
also,  to  formalism,  ritualism  and  Romanism.  Some  of  our 
fathers  of  blessed  memory,  have  toiled  and  labored  to  ele- 

KJ  ' 

vate  the  Church  to  what  she  should  be,  to  infuse  life,  en¬ 
ergy  and  zeal  into  her  members,  and  we  have  reason  to 
thank  God  that  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded. 
And  shall  we,  their  sons,  look  on  indifferently,  when  we 
see  efforts  made  which,  if  successful,  will  bring  us  back 
again  to  that  state  from  which  they  so  faithfully  prayed 
and  labored  to  deliver  us  ? 
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Brethren,  it  becomes  ns  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  ns  free,  and  not  be  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage. 


Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis. 

By  Charles  A.  Hat,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 

Exegesis. 

The  duty  devolving  upon  the  Faculty  of  a  Theological 
Seminary,  is  the  preparation  of  successive  classes  of  young 
men  for  the  discharge  of  the  various  and  responsible  func¬ 
tions  of  the  pastoral  office.  Not,  indeed,  their  entire 
preparation ;  for  a  part  of  this  must  be  presupposed,  as 
having  been  already  accomplished,  before  they  commence 
their  theological  studies.  There  must  be  presupposed,  e. 
g .,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  converting  them  and 
imparting  to  them  the  self-sacrificing  missionary  spirit, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  call  to  the  holy  ministry.  Then, 
there  must  have  been  also  the  concomitant  indications  of 
the  divine  will  in  this  direction,  confirming  their  inner 
call  to  this  work  and  urging  them  forward  in  their  special 
preparation  for  its  duties.  And  it  is  also  to  be  presumed 
that  they  have  already  become,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
intellectually  prepared  for  this  work  by  a  course  of  gen¬ 
eral  literary  training,  that  has  quickened  their  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  rendered  them  familiar  with  men  and  things  as 
they  exist  around  them,  and  as  they  have  existed  in  the 
past ;  familiar,  to  some  extent  also,  with  the  literature  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  time ;  familiar,  too,  -  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  Divine  Word,  of  which  they  are 
to  become  the  expounders.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
this  preliminary  training,  and  of  this  general  information 
already  stored  up  by  them,  the  more  successful  may  we 
reasonably  expect  their  subsequent  course  of  study  to  be. 

Presuming,  then,  that  a  Theological  Faculty  receives 
successive  classes  of  young  men,  thus  more  or  less  fully 
prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  special  training  to  fit 
them  for  their  future  office,  their  task  at  once  assumes  very 
definite  and  easily  distinguishable  features. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  duty  sedulously  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  piety  in  their  pupils,  and  aid  them,  by  all  the 
means  within  their  power,  in  becoming  more  and  more 
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firmly  established  in  all  that  constitutes  a  well-developed 
Christian  character.  This  part  of  their  work  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  a  residence  in  a  Theological  Seminary  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  warrant  a  steady  growth  m  the  divine 
life,  or  that  a  close  application  of  the  mind  to  the  various 
branches  comprised  in  the  curriculum  of  theological  study 
necessarily  quickens  the  graces  of  the  spirit  or  fosters  ho¬ 
liness  in  the  heart. 

As  the  second  branch  of  our  duty  we  recognize  the  task 
of  making  our  pupils  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Divine  Word.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
source  whence  these  future  heralds  of  the  gospel,  and 
shepherds  of  the  Saviour’s  fold,  are  to  draw  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  is  needed  to  sustain  them  in  their  high  and  holy 
calling,  and  here  alone  can  they  learn  the  terms  of  their 
great  commission  and  the  wisdom  that  is  needful  to  direct 
in  the  discharge  of  all  their  pastoral  duties. 

We  are  to  teach  them,  thirdly,  the  most  effective  method  of 
unfolding  and  exhibiting  to  others  the  meaning  of  the  Divine 
Word ,  i.  e.,  how  to  preach  the  gospel,  so  as  to  become  em¬ 
inently  successful  in  applying  its  truths  to  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  thus  winning  them  to  Christ  and  his 
cause.  It  is'  not  knowledge,  even  of  divine  things,  for  its 
own  sake  alone,  that  they  are  to  seek,  or  we  to  impart,  but 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  skill  in  handling  it, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  cause. 
W e  acknowledge  the  difficult  task  to  be  ours  to  teach  them, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  how  rightly  to  divide  the 
Word  of  truth,  so  that  it  may  indeed  be  in  their  hands, 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  them  that  hear. 

Such  we  recognize  to  be  the  chief  aims  of  our  mission 
as  a  Theological  Faculty;  such,  the  momentous  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  upon  us.  We  feel  our  insufficiency,  and 
earnestly  entreat  your  prayers  on  our  behalf,  that  we  may 
have  wisdom  and  grace  imparted  to  us  sufficient  for  our 
day. 

The  time  was,  in  our  Church  in  this  country,  when  the 
whole  of  this  task  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  single 
individuals,  here  and  there, ;  and  this,  too,  in  addition  to 
the  labors  of  a  large  pastoral  charge.  The  Church  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  progress  she  has  made  in  fur¬ 
nishing  facilities  for  the  more  perfect  accomplishment  of 
this  work  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  in  which 
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the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  adopted,  and  a 
number  of  persons  employed,  each  of  whom  devotes  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  work  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
the  students  in  the  particular  sphere  assigned  to  him.  But 
it  is  also  to  be  regretted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  has 
gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  from  having  no  the¬ 
ological  schools  to  the  establishment  of  too  many.  AY ere 
the  teaching  force  that  is  now  scattered  among  almost  half 
a  score  of  such  institutions,  concentrated  in  three,  one  in 
which  the  instruction  was  imparted  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  another  for  the  German,  and  another  for  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  brethren  in  the  faith,  then  would  the  workof 
instruction  be  still  more  thoroughly  accomplished,  and 
many  evils  now  existing  in  our  Church,  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

It  should  not  occasion  surprise  if  those  who  are  called 
to  labor  in  each  of  the  various  spheres  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  should,  every  one,  manifest  a  disposition  to  over¬ 
estimate  its  comparative  importance  and  unduly  exalt  it 
in  contrast  with  the  other  departments  of  theological 
science.  It  would  be  proof,  indeed,  of  a  sluggish  mind, 
and  of  great  unfitness  for  his  work,  if  a  Professor  in  any 
of  these  departments  did  not  exhibit  at  least  some  degree 
of  enthusiasm  in  his  peculiar  field.  In  the  sphere  of  Doc¬ 
trinal  Theology,  for  instance,  how  ennobling  the  employ¬ 
ment,  and  how  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  a  lofty  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  move  among  the  great  topics  of  thought  that 
have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  master  minds  of  all 


ages — themes  that  reach  from  heaven  to  hell,  that  compass 
time  and  eternity !  In  the  sphere  of  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  redemption  of  our  race — 
to  trace  the  steps  of  God  in  the  revolutions  of  all  past 
time ;  to  watch  the  budding  forth  of  prophecy  into  his¬ 
tory,  and  gather  up  fresh  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of 
our  holy  faith,  and  of  its  inherent  power  to  overcome  the 
world  and  bring  all  things  into  subjection  to  Him  who  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  history,  and  without 
whom  it  is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  And,  in  the  sphere 
of  Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis, — the  reverent  handling 


of  the  Divine  Word,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  at 
first  communicated  to  mankind,  the  prolific,  the  inexhaust- 
tible,  the  only  authoritative  source  of  doctrine ; — to  dwell 
in  the  very  treasure-house  of  truth; — to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  armory  of  God,  called  to  distribute  to  those  who 
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are  to  be  champions  of  the  cross  the  weapons  of  their  war¬ 
fare  that  “are  not  carnal,- but  mighty,  through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds.” 

W ell  may  he  be  forgiven,  whose  undivided  attention  is 
devoted  to  any  of  these  great  topics,  if  he  be  found  so 
enamored  of  its  charms,  that,  even  when  occasion  does 
not  call,  he  seeks  to  press  its  claims  upon  the  admiration 
of  all  around  him.  But  I  find  my  apology  for  directing 
your  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  Sacred  Philology  and  Ex¬ 
egesis ,  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been  called  to  labor  mainly 
in  this  department,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Synod,  and  am  expected,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  topics  connected  with  it. 
This  I  shall  do,  all  the  more  heartily,  as  I  confess  to  a 
passionate  fondness  for  it,  and  a  glowing  desire  to  enkin¬ 
dle  in  the  minds  of  others  a  genuine  appreciation  of  its 
importance,  and  an  enthusiastic  purpose  to  prosecute  it 
with  untiring  zeal. 

Surely  no  special  stimulus  should  be  needed  to  urge  him 
to  a  diligent  study  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  originally  written  whose  life  is  to  be  spent  in 
unfolding  the  meaning  of  these  sacred  documents  to  his 
fellow-men  !  These  languages,  in  themselves  considered, 
possess  many  claims  upon  our  attention ;  the  one,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extreme  antiquity,  its  charming  simplicity  and 
its  inherent  dignity  of  character ;  the  other,  as  being  the 
most  highly  developed  and  affluent  of  all  ancient  tongues, 
and  as  having  been  for  many  centuries  the  polite  and  the 
commercial  language  of  the  world.  But  their  chief  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  to  us  we  find  in  the  fact  of  their  having- 
been  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  communications 
to  mankind.  Honored  the  land  that  was  chosen  to  be  the 
theatre  for  the  displays  of  the  Divine  condescension  to  our 
fallen  race  !  Honored,  the  men  chosen  to  be  the  persons 
through  whom  these  communications  should  be  made ! 
Honored,  the  languages  that  were  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  these  messages  of  mercy  were  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  heaven  to  earth !  Above  all  other  human 
tongues,  these  are  destined  to  be  held  in  reverence 
and  devoutly  studied,  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages.  How 
widely  mistaken  are  those  who  look  upon  the  time  and 
labor  expended  in  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  these  lan¬ 
guages  as  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away !  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  we  already  possess,  in  our  own  vernacular,  an 
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admirable  translation  of  these  ancient  records,  which  are 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  even  of  the  unlettered  in  a 
form  sufficiently  like  the  original  to  suffice  for  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  purposes  of  the  common  Christian  life.  But  he, 
who  is  to  be  himself  a  teacher  of  others,  in  sacred  things, 
should  never  consent  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
eyes  of  others  for  what  he  claims  to  see  in  the  Divine 
Record,  and  thus  to  retail,  at  second  hand,  the  treasures  of 
holy  truth.  He  should  be  able  to  draw  at  once  from  the 
original  fountain,  and  dispense  the  heavenly  gifts  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Giver. 

It  may  be,  that  there  is  to  be  no  advance  in  theological 
science ;  that  no  new  doctrines  remain  to  be  discovered, 
and  that  no  better  arrangement  can  be  made  of.  those  al¬ 
ready  known  than  that  which  our  fathers  have  devised. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  already  elimina¬ 
ted  from  the  mass  of  narrative,  and  poetry,  and  prophecy, 
and  epistle,  and  that  all  of  these  have  been  so  classified 
and  arranged  that  no  further  improvement  is  possible 
in  this  direction  ;  still,  it  would  require  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  languages  in  which  the  sources  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  &c.,  were  at  first  communicated,  to  enable  the  learner 
to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  concerning  the  accuracy 
and  fidelity  with  which  they  had  been  extracted,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  had  been  arranged.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  results  of  others’  labors  must  be  taken 
with  unquestioning  confidence,  and  the  faith  of  one  teacher 
is  thus  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  word  of  another, 
instead  of  resting  upon  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Divine  W ord  itself,  of  which  he  believes 
himself  called  to  be  an  authoritative  expounder. 

But  the  Divine  Word  is  an  inexhaustible  mine.  We 
need  never  approach  it  with  the  fear  of  finding  that  all  its 
treasures  have  been  already  discovered.  Much  still  re¬ 
mains  to  reward  the  patient  research  of  the  devout  and 
diligent  inquirer  after  truth.  The  great,  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  holy  religion  are,  indeed,  so  plainly  revealed 
that  even  a  child  may  readily  discover  them,  and  may  so 
“know  the  Scriptures”  as  to  be  thereby  “made  wise  unto 
salvation.”  But  it  requires  more  than  childhood’s  dis¬ 
cernment  to  discover  the  hidden  harmony  of  successive 
dispensations,  the  incidental  proofs  of  genuineness  and  au- 
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thenticity,  tlie  wonderfully  complete,  though  often  over¬ 
looked,  symmetry  and  adaptation  of  parts,  all  blending 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  great  purpose. 
Whilst  the  common  saying  of  the  Cabalists,  that  “upon 
every  letter  of  the  law  hang  mountains  of  sense,”  must  be 
viewed  rather  as  a  proof  of  their  own  superstitious  regard 
for  the  sacred  text,  than  as  a  sound  critical  estimate  of  its 
real  value ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is,  doubtless,  just  as 
far  from  the  truth  who  ventures  to  assert  that  all  the 
minor  phases  of  Christian  doctrine  have  been  educed  from 
the  Divine  W ord  and  assigned  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
great  system  of  truth  therein  revealed.  As  the  believer, 
progressing  in  the  divine  life,  always  finds  the  Scriptures 
in  advance  of  him,  and  never  attains  to  such  an  elevation 
of  holiness,  as  to  be  able  to  congratulate  himself  that  he 
has  now  reached  the  summit  of  sinless  perfection ;  so  the 
student  of  the  Divine  Word,  advancing  in  Scriptural 
knowledge,  ever  finds  the  horizon  of  revealed  truth  ex¬ 
panding  around  him,  and  impressing  him  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  still  new  fields  of  truth,  yet  unexplored,  stretch 
far  beyond  the  field  hitherto  swept  by  the  keenest  human 
vision. 

We  are  not  disposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  join  in  the 
modern  clamor  for  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  and  new 
Confessions  of  faith  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  we  sympathize 
with  those  who  frown  upon  all  independent  investigation 
either  of  the  letter  or  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  W ord,  as 
if  to  question  the  accuracy  of  former  translators  or  dog¬ 
matists  v/ere  an  almost  sacriligious  offence.  We  believe, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  teach ,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
still  to  be  made  the  theme  of  searching  examination,  both 
as  to  their  form  and  signification ;  intending  thereby  no 
disrespect  to  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  whose  patient  and  successful  labors  we  feel  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful.  Well  may  we  stand  amazed  when  we 
view  what  they  accomplished,  in  this  direction,  with  the 
very  inadequate  helps  that  were  within  their  reach.  They 
were  men  of  huge  toil  and  of  astounding  perseverance. 
Through  the  dulness  of  the  implements  at  their  command, 
it  became  necessary  for  them  to  put  to  the  more  strength, 
and  they  shrunk  not  from  the  task.  Shame  upon  us,  of 
this  more  highly  favored,  but  more  restless  and  impatient 
and  superficial  age,  that,  with  all  our  superior  facilities,  so 
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large  a  proportion  of  our  professional  interpreters  of  the 
Scriptures  are  so  poorly  equipped  for  their  work,  and  are 
compelled,  through  sheer  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Divine  W ord  in  its  original  form,  to  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  its  precise  form  and 
meaning ! 

The  wonderful  advances  in  the  science  of  Philology 
during  the  present  century,  have  rendered  the  study  of 
these  ancient  languages  a  task  far  less  laborious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  than  in  former  times.  W e  have  great  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  the  scant  and  clumsy  Grammars 
and  Lexicons  of  former  days,  so  illy  arranged  and  poorly 
equipped  as  to  occasion  perpetual  annoyance  and  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  learner,  have  given  place  to  others  con¬ 
structed  upon  well  established  principles  of  Philosophical 
Philology,  and  so  admirably  arranged,  and  so  richly  fur¬ 
nished  with  appropriate  illustrations  as  to  render  the  study 
of  these  languages  both  easy  and  attractive.  We  learn 
these  tongues  no  longer  by  rote ;  we  find  their  materials 
classified  according  to  their  root-forms,  and  their  normal 
and  abnormal  development  of  these,  by  internal  modifica¬ 
tions  and  by  accretions  from  without,  unfolded  in  a  manner 
so  full  of  interest  as  to  lead  us,  step  by  step,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  into  a  familiarity  .with  their  form  and  meaning. 
New  interest,  too,  is  added  to  this  study,  by  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  history  of  the  individual 
words  has  been  traced.  Words  change  their  meaning. 
They  are  the  vehicles  of  thought,  but  not  always  and 
everywhere  of  the  same  thought.  Historical  changes 
leave  their  impress  upon  living  languages,  an  impress  in¬ 
destructible  and  highly  instructive.  Conquering  armies 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  soil,  but  this  is  soon  obliterated. 
Waving  harvests  quickly  clothe  the  fields  but  recently 
stained  with  human  gore,  and  special  pains  are  needed  to 
preserve  for  the  inspection  of  coming  generations  even  the 
most  durable  indications  of  the  presence  and  vandalism  of 
an  invading  foe.  But  the  footprints  left  by  the  march  of 
events  upon  the  languages  of  the  day,  are  not  so  easily 
obliterated.  New  words  are  introduced,  old  ones  are  new¬ 
ly  applied,  fresh  idioms  come  into  vogue,  new  shades  of 
thought  call  for  new  forms  of  expression,  and  so  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  age  comes,  in  its  varied  form,  to  represent  and 
embody  the  very  soul  of  the  age  itself.  This  is  no  novel 
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phenomenon.  What  we  behold  thus  transpiring  around 
us,  and  with  our  own  language,  has  been  illustrated  in  all 
ages  and  in  the  development  of  all  languages.  The  genial 
appreciation  of  this  truth,  and  the  diligent  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  tongues  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  has  thrown  around  them  a  continually  increasing 

interest  and  exhibited  more  and  more  clearly  the  intimate 

«/ 

relationship  between  Sacred  Philology  and  all  the  other 
departments  of  Theological  Science.  The  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  can  be  educed 
only  by  the  application  of  correct  principles  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  is  the  onlv  firm  basis  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  only  absolutely  authoritative  rule  of  holy  living.  In 
this  sense  Sacred  Philology  may  be  said  to  underlie  and 
condition  all  sound  theological  thinking,  and  all  true  prac¬ 
tical  piety.  To  the  evangelical  Pastor,  an  ever  increasing 
familiarity  with  this  science  furnishes  the  most  direct  and 
constant  help  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  God.  By  its  assistance  he  is  enabled  to  catch 
more  completely  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
to  embody  and  set  forth  the  same  more  successfully  to  his 
hearers.  His  labors  are  therebv  at  the 'same  time  greatlv 
lightened  and  made  doubly  useful.  His  hearers  learn  to 
recognize  in  him  a  truly  capable  and  trustworthy  expounder 
of  the  Divine  Word.  They  congratulate  themselves  upon 
having,  as  a  Pastor,  not  a  mere  brilliant  essayist,  who,  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  a  Scripture  text,  seeks  to  make  a  display 
of  his  own  talents  and  acquirements,  but  one  who  honestly 
and  earnestlv  strives  to  ascertain  and  then  unfold  to  them 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God. 

It  shall  be  our  humble  endeavor,  in  reliance  upon  Di¬ 
vine  aid,  without  which  no  human  effort  can  be  successful, 
so  to  lead  our  pupils  forward  in  this  branch  of  their  theo¬ 
logical  studies,  as  that  they  shall  leave  our  Institution 
fully  intent  upon,  and  well  prepared  for,  a  lifelong  devo¬ 
tion  to  its  prosecution.  And  we  shall  do  this  in  the  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  that  they  will  thereby  become  constantly 
more  firmly  established  in  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel,  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  left  upon  record  in  the  Word  of 
God  and  so  clearly  set  forth  by  our  fathers  in  the  noble 
Confession  of  Augsburg. 
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The  Relation  of  Sacred  History  to  proper  Theo¬ 
logical  Education. 

By  Milton  Valentine,  D.  Dr,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Polity. 

In  appearing  here,  this  evening,  in  obedience  to  your 
call,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  I  am  thus  consenting  to  assume.  The  position  as¬ 
signed  me  has  presented  itself  as  connected  with  such  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  our  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  the 
Church,  as  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  self-mistrust  in  under¬ 
taking  its  duties.  Impressed,  however,  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  your  spontaneous  call  contained  an  indication  of 
Providence,  I  could  not  decline,  while  I  tremble  to  accept. 
I  have* now  taken  the  obligation  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
And  I  am  encouraged,  not  only  by  a  strong  confidence  in 
your  cordial  and  generous  support,  but  by  a  belief  that  I 
am  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  in  that  way,  shall  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  truth  written  by  a  holy  apostle,  U0ur  suf¬ 
ficiency  is  of  God  A 

A  year  has  passed  since  your  call  was  put  into  my 
hands.  Many  a  look  has  been  given  toward  the  work. 
Each  successive  contemplation  of  it,  has  deepened  the  first 
sense  of  its  extent  and  importance.  You  will  allow  me  to 
speak  of  it  now,  as  indicated  in  the  name  you  have  given 
to  the  chair  of  instruction  that  I  am  to  occupy.  Y ou  will 
not  take  it  amiss  that  my  mind  is  full  of  the  work  to  which 
you  have  appointed  me,  and  that  I  desire  to  engage  your 
thoughts  with  it,  in  connection  with  this  solemn  act  of  in¬ 
auguration.  I  wish,  modestly,  to  “magnify  my  office,”  in 
briefly  calling  your  attention  to 

The  Relation  of  Sacred  History  to  a  proper  Theological 
. Education .  This,  I  am  sure,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest, 
not  only  to  those  of  you  who  are  the  official  guardians  of 
the  Seminary,  but  to  all  who  desire  its  prosperity  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

I  use  the  word  “Sacred,”  not  in  its  strict,  technic,  but  in 
a  general,  familiar,  sense,  as  inclusive  of  both  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical,  History; — Sacred,  in  distinction  from  Pro¬ 
fane  or  Secular,  History.  The  theological  education  of 
our  Seminary,  is  understood  to  have  for  its  aim  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  an  able  and  efficient  ministry.  The  relations  of 
Sacred  History,  in  this  ample  sense,  to  such  a  theological 
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training,  are,  probably,  closer  and  more  important  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  ^doubtful  whether  we  are  ade¬ 
quately  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Historical  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction  in  a  Seminary  education. 

I.  A  close  survey  of  the  field  of  this  department  of 
study  can  hardly  fail  to  deepen  our  conviction  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  student  of  Theology.  It  may,  indeed,  at 
first  glance,  look  uninviting  and  unproductive.  To  many, 
Sacred  History  seems  a  dull  and  profitless  field  of  explor¬ 
ation.  Some  departments  of  investigation  and  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  call  men  to  stand  right  in  the  midst  of  the  living 
questions  and  realities  of  the  age,  where  the  flash  and  rush 
of  present  movements  draw  and  stir  the  interest  of  the 
mind.  But  this  field  of  history  calls  back  into  the  silence 
and  shadows  of  the  “dead  past.”  It  appears  to  offer  to 
the  reluctant  student  but  a  sojourn  in  a  valley  of  dry 
bones,  with  skeletons  of  the  past  to  strew  the  ground,  or  a 
tiresome  wandering  along  dusty  channels,  where  thfc  once 
living,  rushing  stream  has  left  only  the  dry  rounded  stones 
to  engage  the  sight,  or  a  tedious  measurement  of  the  lines 
and  positions  and  obsolete  questions  of  old  battle-fields,  si¬ 
lent  and  profitless.  Some  would,  perhaps,  turn  from  it  as 
worthy  only  of  the  singular  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian 
instinct.  But,  understood  aright,  this  department  is 
neither  dull  nor  useless.  It  opens,  and  pours  into  our 
minds,  the  lessons  of  many  centuries.  If  we  walk  through 
it,  with  the  ears  of  the  soul  open,  we  shall  hear  every 
channel  vocal  with  its  old  stream,  and  every  battle-ground 
resounding  with  the  conflict  of  the  grand  principles  that 
struggled  and  triumphed  there.  Its  sketches  become 
panoramic  exhibitions  of  the  life  and  power  of  Christianity. 
It  is  no  tame  or  barren  thing  to  traverse  the  ground  of 
Christian  history,  where  we  are  made  to  feel  the  touch  of 
events  that  not  only  stirred  the  heart  of  the  acting  gener¬ 
ation,  but  have  filled  centuries  with  their  report,  and  left 
their  impress  on  the  Church  to  this  day.  From  the  light 
of  the  past,  we  best  understand  the  present,  and  discern 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  But  permit  me  to  recall  a  few 
features  of  this  field. 

1.  It  is  wide  and  varied.  In  entering  this  department, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a  grand  sketch  of  time  and 
space  from  which  we  are  to  gather.  It  is  no  garden  patch, 
productive,  but  small.  The  field  covers  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  territory  of  both  Judaism  and 
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Christianity.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  have  to  go 
back  across  the  ages  to  the  origin  of  our  race.  We  draw 
treasures  of  sublime  knowledge  from  periods  before  Secu¬ 
lar  History  had  a  line.  After  the  records  of  Geology, 
written  by  God  in  earth’s  deep  and  solid  rocks,  no  records 
throw  back  light  so  far  as  those  of  Sacred  History.  Its 
first  pages  are  luminous  with  the  Mosaic  vision  of  creation, 
and  introduce  the  race,  with  whose  welfare  and  salvation 
this  historv  should  be  concerned.  It  is  a  long  line  of 
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events,  whose  farther  end  is  dim  by  the  distance,  till  we 
reach  the  “fulness  of  time,”  where  we  are  met  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  all-controlling  event  of  history.  From  that  time 
until  now,  the  grace  and  providence  of  God  have  been  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  records  that  we  are  to  read  and  master.  The 
field  has  widened  far  over  the  earth,  in  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  all  along  its  border  is  a  broad  margin  of 
interlacing  with  Profane  History — a  line  of  meeting  and 
blending  of  the  two  spheres  of  life  represented  in  the  sec¬ 
ular  and  divine.  All  through,  we  have  a  cheering  and 
instructive  variety.  There  are  the  enlarging  boundaries 
of  the  geographical  extension  of  Christianity,  to  be  traced, 
and  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and  confessional 
formulae.  We  are  drawn  to  the  discussions  of  grand 
Councils,  whose  decrees  gave  new  form  to  Church  dogmas ; 
and  turning  to  the  “philosophy  of  History,"  we  trace  the 
outward  phenomena  to  their  latent  causes  and  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  Divine  religion,  long  confined  to  the 
narrow  progress  of  the  Semitic  race,  but  at  length  joined 
with  the  wide  destinies  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  is  exhib¬ 
ited  to  view,  under  the  shaping  influence  of  every  form  of 
national  life  and  circumstance.  The  greatness  of  this  field 

o 

of  study,  almost  discouraging  the  attempt  to  explore  it,  is 
yet  an  assurance  to  the  theologian,  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  it.  It  is  needful  to  a  proper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  present  forms  and  relations  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

2.  But  the  field,  so  large,  is  rich.  It  is  encouraging  as 
we  enter  the  department  of  Sacred  History,  to  know  that 
its  immense  compass  is  not  a  barren  region,  to  be  wan¬ 
dered  drearily  through  and  offering  nothing  to  gather. 
We  are  brought  into  a  “wealthy  place.”  It  is  the  Ophir 
and  Golconda  of  History.  The  study  of  General  History 
is  confessedly  a  very  richly  instructive  province  of  mental 
exploration.  It  is  not  science  in  theory,  but  exhibits  it 
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in  action,  and  its  fruits.  It  is  not  Philosophy,  hut  it 
teaches  philosophy  by  example.  It  is  not  Politics,  but  is 
the  storehouse  of  political  wisdom.  It  is  not  Law,  but 
the  domain  on  which  law  is  seen  wielding  its  power.  But 
far  richer  than  Civil  are  the  grounds  of  Biblical  and  Ec- 
clesiastical  History.  You  cannot  measure  them  without 
travelling  over  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  richest 
light  of  heaven  has  fallen,  and  the  best  mind  and  heart  of 
humanity  have  wrought  and  acted.  The  Alps  and  Andes 
of  human  thought,  lifted  under  the  light  and  by  the  power 
of  Christianity,  appear  on  the  landscape  of  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  record  of  the 
greatest  purity,  elevation  and  opulence  of  human  effort  in 
the  noblest  aims.  “Christendom,”  it  has  been  well  said, 
“is  merely  another  name  for  the  most  civilized,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  important  nations  of  the  modern  habit¬ 
able  world.”  If  the  Sun  of  Bio-hteousness  has  risen  on 
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the  earth,  with  better  and  more  fruitful  illumination  than 
the  natural  sun,  we  are  called  to  walk  where  its  light 
shines  and  its  fruits  ripen  and  fall.  “The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man but  man  is  most  a  man  when  Christian¬ 
ized,  and  moulded  by  the  ennobling,  regulative  power  of 
redemption.  Valuable  lessons  may  be  gathered  in  regions 
where  gross  darkness  and  depravity  reign,  unrelieved  by 
any  illumination  of  gospel  light.  Even  the  gloomy  fields 
of  middle  and  Southern  Africa,  yield  instruction  to  the 
explorer.  The  burning  sands  of  Sahara  afford  lessons  to 
the  inquiring.  IV e  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  affluent 
stores  when  we  range  through  the  learning,  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  cultured  mind  of  Pagan  Greece  or  Home. 
Their  civilization  was  high,  and  our  moralists,  orators, 
statesmen  and  philosophers  enrich  themselves  from  those 
treasures  of  the  past.  Egypt,  the  land  of  early  science 
and  power,  still  yields  valuable  knowledge  to  those  who 
search  for  it,  among  her  pyramids,  sphinzes,  and  wrapped 
up  mummies.  But  it  is  our  privilege  to  gather  along  the 
pathway  of  Christian  civilization,  .enlightenment  and 
power,  where  Divine  Philosophy  has  touched  and  elevated 
human  philosophies,  where  the  Science  of  God  has  given 
its  clearing  ray  to  the  human  mind  for  the  understanding' 
of  this  world’s  science,  where  Law  has  lost  its  harshness  in 
the  spirit  of  Mercy,  and  been  made  to  glow  in  the  features- 
of  the  “higher  law”’  of  Jehovah,  and  society  has  been  eleva- 
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ted  and  refined,  where  the  best  institutions  of  Love  have 
grown  up,  and  industry,  trade  and  comrnere  exhibit  their 
largest  results,  and  nations  have  attained  their  best  emi¬ 
nence  of  power  and  influence.  In  following  the  stream  of 
Christianity,  we  are  guided  into  the  earth’s  green  pastures 
and  led  beside  its  still  waters.  The  grounds  we  walk, 
though  not  all  “holy  grounds,”  are  filled  with  great  and 
teaching  events — the  events  through  which  the  face  of  the 
world  has  been  changed — and  along  the  line  of  the  earth’s 
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grandest  progress  to  the  sublime  things  yet  in  store  for  it. 
We  range  where,  indeed,  we  see  much  folly,  and  even 
burning  wickedness,  but  where,  still,  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  best  wisdom  that  men  have  ever  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  best  holiness  thev  have  ever  exhibited— 
where  Moses  and  Elias,  and  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  Calvin,  and  all  the  great  and  good,  appear  clustered 
about  Jesus,  talking  with  Him,  and  receiving  His  Light. 
They  all  say:  11  It  is  good  to  be  here .”  It  is  the  ground  on 
which  has  evermore  been  fulfilling  the  promise  :  “Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do  because  I  go  unto  the  Father. 
It  is  the  ground  where  are  seen  the  grand  moral  miracles 
of  the  Truth,  which  stir  the  heart  and  enrich  our  stores. 

8.  It  is  a  feature  of  wealth  in  this  field,  to  the  theologi¬ 
cal  student,  that  it  opens  a  comprehensive  and  striking  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  providence  of  God.  As  a  student  of  The¬ 
ology^  it  is  his  object  to  know  and  understand  God.  This 
knowledge  should  be  not  only  by  an  experience  of  his 
grace  and  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ.  For  his  offiice, 
as  a  teacher  and  preacher  in  the  Church,  he  should  well 
understand  God,  as  to  His  ways  in  the  moral  government 
of  providence  in  the  world.  His  mind  is  enriched  with 
Divine  light,  in  proportion  as  he  gets  near  to  God,  in  any 
of  the  ways  of  His  self-disclosure.  Of  course,  it  is  in  The- 
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ology  proper,  out  of  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  word, 
that  he  obtains  the  surest  and  clearest  understanding  of 
Jehovah. .  There  Christ  has  revealed  the  invisible  God. 
But,  “God  is  in  History.”  This  is  an  expression,  often 
put  as  an  assurance  of  its  great  worth,  as  a  department  of 
study.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  Discourses,  exalts  it  with 
the  remark :  “The  prayer  of  the  patriarch  when  he  desired 
to  behold  the  Divinity  face  to  face,  was  denied ;  but  he 
was  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Jehovah,  after  He  had 
passed  by ;  and  so  fares  it  with  our  search  for  Him  in  the 
wrestlings  of  the  world.  It  is  when  the  hour  of  conflict 
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is  over,  that  History  comes  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
strife,  and  is  ready  to  exclaim :  ‘Lo,  God  is  here  and  we 
knew  it  not.’  At  the  foot  of  every  page  in  the  annals  of 
nations  may  be  written,  ‘God  reigns.’  Events  as  they 
pass  away,  ‘proclaim  their  Original,’  and  if  you  will  but 
listen  reverently,  you  may  hear  the  receding  centuries,  as 
they  roll  into  the  dim  distance  of  departed  Time,  perpetu¬ 
ally  chanting,  ‘  Te  deurn  laudamus .’  ”  So  felt  the  secular 
historian,  thrust  into  contact  with  the  acting  of  God  in  the 
movements  of  common  History.  But,  more  distinctively 
is  God  in  the  history  of  His  Church.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  sphere  of  His  movement  and  power  among  men.  It 
is  the  presence-place  of  the  Divine  in  human  affairs.  “Out 
of  Zion  *  *  God  hath  shined.”  The  Church  is  the 

world’s  shekinah — the  place  from  which  God  manifests 
Himself.  We  realize  Him  speaking  to  us  from  every  page 
of  its  annals.  He  unfolds  His  power,  wisdom  and  love  in 
its  striking  deliverances  and  instructive  experiences.  The 
movements  of  Church  History  are  full  of  God ;  and  the 
theologian  never  attains  his  proper  wealth  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Him,  if  he  tills  not  his  stores  with  the  gatherings 
of  this  field. 

4.  We  are  not  to  forget,  too,  that  in  this  study,  we  at¬ 
tain,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  anywhere,  a  view  of  the 
practical  working,  and  aggregate  power  of  Christianity. 

An  exhibition  of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  in  ac- 
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tion,  developing  its  character,  illustrating  its  energy,  “turn¬ 
ing  the  world  upside  down,"  we  must  not  neglect,  if  we 
would  rightly  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

“To  restore  a  common-place  truth,”  some  one  has  writ¬ 
ten,  “to  its  first  uncommon  lustre,  you  need  only  translate 
it  into  action.”  The  history  of  the  Church  presents  such 
a  translation  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
offers  incessant  illustration  of  their  beauty  and  power. 
Truth  is  power — the  grandest  known  to  earth.  Its  vic¬ 
tories  are  the  grandest.  On  the  pages  of  history,  it  is  seen 
to  be  no  dead  abstraction,  but  a  living  energy.  We  need 
not  study  long  here,  to  be  assured,  by  their  quickening 
touch  on  mind,  conscience  and  life,  of  the  falseness  of 
Schieiermacher’s  idea,  that  “The  doctrines  of  faith,  are, 
so  to  speak,  cooled  lava.”  They  are  shown  to  be  the  ger¬ 
minal  force,  from  which  new  life  has  sprung  and  the 
grandest  potencies  have  wrought.  History  gives  us,  in¬ 
deed,  no  illustration  of  Christianity  in  its  perfect  ideal ; 
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for  the  imperfectness,  inertia  and  resistance  of  the  material 
with  which  religion  works,  always  cause  short-coming  in 
the  actualization  of  its  virtues  and  power.  Yet  each  of 
its  truths  gains  much  in  liveliness  and  capacity  of  being 
understood  and  appreciated  by  being  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  men.  Indeed,  we 
ought  to  regard  it  as  an  instructive  fact  in  this  connection, 
that,  in  his  W ord,  God  has  chosen  to  convey,  in  great 
measure,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  the 
form  of  History.  It  is  well  known  that  this  form  has 
given  them  a  substance,  vitality  and  variety,  which  no 
method  of  abstract  instruction  could  yield.  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  doing  this  for  them  continually.  It  proto- 
graphs  before  our  view,  again  and  again,  the  noblest  vir¬ 
tues  that  “truth  and  grace”  produce,  and  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity,  embodying  itself,  becomes  as  a  “city  set  on  a  hill,” 
incapable  of  being  hid.  It  exhibits  before  our  view  the 
best  specimens  of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  the  most 
striking  and  instructive  self-denial,  energy  and  heroism. 
Our  conceptions  of  the  power  and  support  of  Christianity 
are  exalted,  when  we  see  the  sublime  zeal  of  the  'mission¬ 
ary  as  he  has  ranged  through  the  darkness  of  heathenism 
with  the  torch  of  the  gospel,  when  we  converse  with  the 
Confessor  in  his  prison,  and  the  martyr  at  the  burning 
stake.  We  are  furnished,  in  the  character  and  deeds  of 
Christians,  with  a  living  Bible — gospels  and  epistles  writ¬ 
ten,  by  the  Truth  and  Spirit,  on  human  hearts,  “known 
and.  read  of  all  men.”  We  walk  through  avenues  of 
events  that  furnish,  perpetually,  fresh  proofs  of  the  endless 
vigor  and  vitality  of  the  simple  verities  of  our  religion. 
In  a  progress  and  victories  that  perplex  a  Gibbon,  and  in 
an  impregnabilty  that  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  assault¬ 
ing  power,  philosophy  and  malice,  we  read  continual  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Church,  and  hear 
fresh  echoes  of  the  truth,  “The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre 
vail  against  it.”  We  cannot  but  know  more,  and  better 
of  our  holy  religion  from  a  survey  of  this  field  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity  and  power,  where  its  energies  and  principles  have 
been  tested  and  illustrated.  From  the  continued  views  it 
gives,  of  unconquerable  faith ,  holding  to  the  unseen 
against  the  power  of  things  seen  and  temporal,  sublime 
constancy  and  heroic  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  suffering  self-sacrificing  and  cementing  love,  melt- 
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ing  away  all  social  and  national  distinctions,  and  by  its 
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holy  fruits  forcing  from  heathen  lips  the  expression  :  “Be¬ 
hold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,”  we  are  better 
prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  as  of  God?  and  throw  a  lively 
interest  into  its  illustration.  “Beading,”  declares  Lord 
Bacon,  “makes  a  full  man.”  And  the  “fulness”  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  theologian  obtains  from  the  historv  of  the 
Church,  becomes  a  most  opulent  store  for  the  elucidation 
and  enforcement  of  the  truth. 

II.  But  not  alone  from  this  survey  of  the  field  are  we 
taught  the  value  of  Sacred  History.  We  must  view 
it  in  its  relations  to  other  departments  of  theological  edu¬ 
cation.  It  moves  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  studies,  of 
which  the  rule  holds,  “If  one  member  suffers,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it.”  Those  departments  which  are 
usually  looked  upon  as  most  vital  to  a  proper  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  are  affected  by  this. 

1.  It  sustains  a  close  relation  to  the  Exegetical  depart¬ 
ment.  History  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Hermeneu¬ 
tics.  It  is  true  that  tips  Historian  uses  the  labors  of  the 
Exegete.  He  finds  here  one  source  of  his  historical 
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facts.  But  the  general  course  and  facts  of  History,  both 
archaeological  and  ecclesiastical,  throw  light,  in  turn, 
on  the  exegesis  of  the  sacred  page.  The  clue  to  the 
explanation  of  many  a  passage,  is  given  in  the  result 
of  the  historian’s  investigations.  We  would  not  be  far 
wide  of  the  truth,  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  Church 


is  a  long  heaven-furnished  commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 
In  its  chapters,  it  becomes  the  echoes  of  the  statements  of 
the  inspired  Scriptures  The  interpretation  of  prophecy 
is  well  known  to  be  in  the  historian’s  records.  He  who 
would  enter  into  the  prophecies  without  the  key  of  his¬ 
tory,  would  soon  find  the  gates  all  locked  to  him.  We 
must  recall  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Church  for  a  pro¬ 
per  explanation  and  illustrations  of  our  Lord’s  parables 
which  unfold  the  course  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We 


will  fail  to  unravel  the  difficulties  of  His  words  concerning 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  “and  the  end  of  the  world,” 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which,  forty  years  later, 
were  put  into  the  records  of  history.  W e  must  read  these 
records,  to  understand  the  presence  of  the  “abomination 
■of  desolation,”  and  the  gathering  together  of  “the  eagles” 
.around  the  lifeless  carcass.  How  should  we  comprehend 
the  statement:  “The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many 
days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince ,  and  without  a 
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sacrifice*,  and  without  an  image ,  und  loithout  an  ephod,  and 
without  a  teraphimfi  Hosea  8:4;  or  tlie  interpretation  : 
11  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  - children,”  without  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  since  the  day  when  the  sword  of  Titus 
dispersed  them,  far  from  the  seat  of  their  worship,  a  re¬ 
proach  and  a  bye- word  among  the  nations. 

Besides  this  necessity  of  History  for  the  elucidation  of 
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much  of  the  Divine  W ord,  many  of  its  passages,  from  both 
the  Old  and  New,  Testaments  receive  a  peculiar  illumina¬ 
tion  and  force  in  the  light  of  the  annals  of  the  Church. 
Many  texts  have  become  associated  with  grand  events  and 
glorious  achievements  in  the  progress  of  Christendom, 
which  double  the  interest  with  which  we  read  them,  and 
the  magnitude  of  meaning  we  obtain  from  them.  W e  find 
our  minds  grasping,  with  a  peculiarly  vigorous  hold,  a  pas¬ 
sage  by  which  we  know  the  hard,  rebellious  heart  of  Au¬ 
gustine  was  melted  and  subdued,  (Bom.  13  :  13,  14.  See 
Conf.,  p.  204),  or  which  made  Antony  go  his  way  and  sell 
all  that  he  had,  (Matt.  19  :  21.)  On  one  verse,  spoken  to 
Peter,  we  see  up-built  the  colossal  power  of  the.  Papacy. 
In  a  single  sentence  written  by  St.  Paul,  hallowed  by  its 
association  with  the  conversion  of  Luther,  we  behold  the 
grand,  comprehensive  truth  that  wrought  the  Beforma- 
tion.  The  very  text  of  inspiration  is  read  with  clearer 
understanding  and  livelier  emotion,  as  we  read  it  under 
the  light  of  the  historical  events  in  which  its  meaning  and 
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vitality  have  been  exhibited.  Dr.  Stanley  declares  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms :  “By  its  manifold  applications  and  uses 
in  after  times,  it  is  a  vast  palimsest,  written  over  and  over 
again,  illuminated,  illustrated,  by  every  conceivable  inci¬ 
dent  and  emotion  of  men  and  of  nations ;  battles,  wan¬ 
derings,  dangers,  escapes,  death-beds,  obsequies,  of  many 
ages  and  countries,  rise,  or  may  rise,  to  our  view  as  we 
read  it.”  It  is  plain,  that  the  highest  and  happiest  success, 
in  unfolding  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
requires  familiarity  with  the  records  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  ;  and  that  this  department,  in  our  Seminary,  works 
together  with  the  Exegetical,  in  making,  of  our  students, 
ministers  who  shall  be  “mighty  in  the  Scriptures.” 

2.  To  the  department  of  Christian  Theology,  our  work 
holds  a  relation  equally  as  close  as  to  that  of  Exegesis. 
The  department  of  dogmatics,  probably,  holds  the  nearest 
connection  with  the  education  of  the  ministry.  The  Dog¬ 
matic  Professor,  of  course,  draws  the  truths  of  Theology 
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from  tlie  pure  fountain-head  of  God’s  Word.  But  the 
History  of  doctrine,  comes  in  as  an  auxiliary  in  explaining 
the  present  forms  and  statements  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

“  Church  History ,”  declares  Giesler,  “is  indispensable  to  the 
Christian  theologian  who  desires  to  acquire  a  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christianity ,”  (Eccl.  Hist.,  §  7  of  Introduction.) 
The  Christian  Doctrines  in  their  present  forms  and  fea¬ 
tures,  as  taught  in  Systematic  Divinity,  have  taken  so 
much  of  their  hues  and  shape  from  the  conflicts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  through  which  they  have  passed — bear  so 
many  marks  of  their  progress  on  them — that  they  are  best 
understood  when  traced  in  their  gradual  formation  and  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  true,  that  each  Christian  doctrine  is  per¬ 
fect  in  the  AY ord  of  God  from  the  first,  but  the  Church’s 
comprehensive  and  systematic  statement  of  it,  is  gradual 
and  progressive,  and  is  much  affected  by  the  Church’s 
subjective  life  and  local  pressure  upon  it.  AYe  learn,  thus, 
to  look  on  the  doctrines  as  we  now  confess  and  proclaim 
them,  as  the  Church’s  most  matured  conception  and  state¬ 
ment  of  the  eternal  and  changeless  truths  of  God’s  AY  ord — • 
as  gold  tried  in  the  fire  and  indestructible.  The  very  her¬ 
esies  which  the  Truth  has  disowned  and  thrown  off,  left 
along  the  way  of  its  progress,  help  to  mark  the  definitions 
and  limitations  that  characterize  the  instructions  of  Dog- 
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matic  Theology.  The  student  of  Dogmatics  has  much  to 
learn  at  the  feet  of  History.  It  is  a  work  to  expand  the 
most  liberal  mind,  and  enlarge  the  largest  heart,  to  trace 
the  biography  of  each  of  the  great  evangelical  doctrines 
comprising  our  holy  faith.  Each  one  has  had  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  a  history  of  its  own.  The  theologian  is  enriched 
by  mastering  its  biography. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  that  by  establishing  the  fact  of'  this  law  of' 
development  in  the  Church’s  apprehension  and  statement 
of  the  immutable  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word,  it  saves 
the  student  from  a  tendency,  sometimes  shown,  to  deny 
the  Church  the  right  to  amend  its  statements  of  theolooi- 
cal  doctrine,  with  the  assertion  that  it  must  stand  by  its 
first  confessional  expression,  or  perish.  It  discloses  the 
principle  that  while  all  centuries  must  ite  themselves  fast 
to  the  Bible,  no  century  is  tied  to  all,  and  only,  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  truth  a  preceding  one,  with  its  yet  incomplete  ex¬ 
amination,  may  have  confessed  as  the  meaning  of  the 
inspired  AY  ord.  And  in  the  fact  that  progress  and  devel- 
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opment  in  the  understanding  and  confession  of  God’s  truth 
have  characterized  the  aggregate  Christian  Church,  it  is 
made  plain,  that  the  same  may  properly  be  expected  to 
mark  the  history  of  any  particular  branch  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ. 

The  requisites  in  a  proper  theological  training,  there¬ 
fore,  its  seems  to  me,  include  much  attention  to  this  de¬ 
partment  of  study.  There  have  been  times,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Church,  when  the  study  of  its  history  was 
neglected  and  depreciated.  But  in  our  day,  great  pains 
and  research  are  being  exjDended  in  this  direction.  There 
has  been  a  revival  of  historic  inquiry.  The  students  of 
our  Institution  should  be  furnished  with  the  most  extensive 
and  accurate  training  in  this  department,  that  it  is  possible 
to  give.  The  progress  of  the  Church,  in  its  trials,  con¬ 
flicts  and  victories,  ought  to  lie  plainly  on  the  mind  of  the 
theologian.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us  to  en¬ 
roll  and  remember,  the  heroes  of  the  faith..  And  if  we 
pursue  the  study  of  Church  History,  not  alone  in  its  dry 
details,  but  as  Guizot  has  taught  us  in  secular  annals, 
striking  down  into  its  deep  philosophy,  or  as  Heander  has 
led  the  way  in  Ecclesiastical  History  itself,  tracing  the  real 
life  of  Christ  in  humanity,  it  must  necessarily  nerve  our 
conviction  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  enlarge  and 
liberalize  our  view  of  the  Church,  and  her  well-tried  and 
settled  doctrines,  and  help  our  qualification  for  an  efficient 
ministry. 

In  this  Seminary,  consecrated  to  the  education  of  a  min¬ 
istry  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  training  in  our  own  de- 
nominational  history.  Ho  portion  of  Christendom  has  so 
interesting:,  grand,  and  instructive  a  historv  as  the  Luther- 
.an  Church.  Ho  one,  we  believe,  has  reached  a  doctrinal 
development,  so  closely  in  harmony  with  the  absolute  and 
eternal  truth  of  the  Divine  W ord.  Our  students  should 
pass  out  from  the  walls  of  our  Seminary  with  hearts  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  nature  and  grandeur  of  the  spiritual 
regeneration  in  which  our  Church  took  form,  and  with 
minds  well  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  her  life  and  pro¬ 
gress.  The  position  of  our  Church,  as  including  the  most 
direct  and  largest  current  in  the  stream  of  revived  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  influence  she  has  wielded  in  the  formation  of 
the  creeds  and  life  of  other  denominations  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  the  extent  of  her  communion,  and  the  opulence  of 
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lier  literary  and  theological  stores,  make  lier  history  of 
exceeding  value  to  the  theologian  of  any  Church,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  to  one  of  our  own.  This  must  receive  no  or¬ 
dinary  attention,  in  the  studies  of  this  department.  Such 
is  my  view  of  the  general  relations  of  this  branch  of 
instruction. 

In  humility,  but  with  an  earnestness  stimulated  by  the 
manifest  importance  of  the  work  to  which  you  have  called 
me,  I  shall  now  enter  upon  it,  hoping  for  both  your  indul¬ 
gence  and  approval,  and  looking  for  the  help  and  blessing 
of  Him  who  “loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  DECEASED  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

LXVI. 

Benjamin  Kurtz,  E).  D.  LL.  D. 

Few  men  have  wielded  a  greater  influence  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  this  country,  than  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  He  was  one  of  our  most  prominent,  faith¬ 
ful,  laborious  and  successful  ministers.  His  public  career 
extending  over  a  half  century,  was  identified  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  our  Church  during  that 
period.  His  power  was  felt,  no  matter  with  what  interest 
he  was  associated.  His  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
connection  with  any  enterprize  which  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion.  A  man  of  large  capacity  and  earnest  sympathies, 
decided  in  his  character  and  devoted  to  his  friends,  he  ex¬ 
ercised  a  magnetic  power,  such  as  is  rarely  possessed,  over 
all  who  were  gathered  under  his  influence.  The  recoo-- 
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nized  leader  of  a  central  school  in  the  Church,  the  public 
representative  of  the  party  whose  views  he  adopted,  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects  were  regarded  with  favor.  His 
words  were  received  as  oracular.  His  life,  too,  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  He  labored  with  industry  and  zeal  in 
the  various  positions  of  usefulness  to  which  he  was  called 
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Every  object  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  found  in  him 
an  able  advocate  and  a  fearless  champion.  Skilful  in  the 
use  o i  his  pen,  eloquent  in  the  defence  of  his  opinions, 
versed  in  all  questions  of  interest,  literary  and  political, 
ardent  in  the  maintenance  of  any  cause  which  he  espoused, 
communicative  and  attractive  in  social  intercourse,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  so  cordially  won  the  attachment  of  his 
friends  and  excited  the  active  opposition  of  those  who  dif¬ 
fered  from  him,  that  his  presence  was  felt,  and  his  influence 
acknowledged  in  every  department  of  labor  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Benjamin  Kurtz  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1795.  He  was  a  lineal  descen- 
dant  of  one  of  the  Halle  Patriarchs,  the  grandson  of  Pev. 
John  Nicholas  Kurtz,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1745, 
as  an  associate  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  in  his  mis- 
sionary  labors,  and  who  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  or- 
dained  in  this  country,  at  the  first  Synodical  meeting,  held 
in  1748  The  names  of  his  parents  were  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  Kurtz,  who  were  much  respected  for  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  integrity  in  the  community  in  which  they  lived, 
and  who  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their 
children  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  childhood, 
and  youth  of  Benjamin  were  marked  by  a  freedom  from 
all  vicious  tendencies,  and  by  seasons  of  deep  religious 
convictions.  His  earliest  impressions  he  traced  to  his 
eighth  and  twelfth  year  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
God’s  Word  and  his  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  These  serious  impressions  were, 
for  a  time,  apparently  effaced  from  his  mind,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  after  having 
passed  through  a  most  painful  struggle,  that  he  experien¬ 
ced,  as  he  supposed,  a  change  of  heart.  “Rev.  I)r.  Loch- 
man  was  chiefly  instrumental,”  he  says,  “in  leading  me  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Saviour  of  sinners.” 

When  quite  young,  he  exhibited  remarkable  fondness 
for  study  and  great  quickness  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge.  His  progress  was  rapid  and  thorough.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  employed  as  an  Assistant  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  a  pupil.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  gave  private  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greak, 
and  also  in  the  German  language.  He  was  thus  early 
trained  to  industry  and  self-reliance,  to  those  habits  of 
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mental  discipline  which  gave  so  much  strength  and  energy 
to  his  character  in  his  future  career. 

lie  was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  legal  profession, 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  had 
already  been  made  with  Hon.  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Lancas- 
ter,  as  his  Preceptor.  But  through  the  influence  of  a  pious 
grandmother,  such  a  prejudice  had  been  awakened  in  the 
young  man’s  mind  against  the  profession,  that  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  not  engage  in  its  study.  “I  am  unwilling,”  he 
said  to  his  father,  “to  become  a  lawyer ;  I  will  consent  to 
be  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  or  any  thing  else,  but  I  desire 
most  of  all  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.”  The  father, 
although  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  yielded  to  the 
son’s  wishes,  and  very  soon,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we  find 
him  diligently  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  study  of  The¬ 
ology,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Hr.  George  Lochman, 
then  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  to  whom  students  at  that  day  from 
different  parts  of  the  Church  resorted,  and  for  whose  mem¬ 
ory  Mr.  Kurtz,  until  the  end  of  life,  cherished  a  most  pro¬ 
found  veneration. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  its  convention,  held  in  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  the  spring  of  .1815,  and  immediately  received  a 
call  to  Baltimore  as  Assistant  Minister  to  his  uncle,  Rev. 
Hr.  J.  Haniel  Kurtz,  and  subsequently  as  Pastor  of  a  con¬ 
templated  English  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  same  city. 
The  latter  appointment  he  declined,  and  after  remaining  a 
few  months  in  the  service  of  the  German  Church,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  become  Pastor  of  the  Hagerstown 
charge,  which,  at  the  time,  consisted  of  five  congregations. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  was  the  only  Lu¬ 
theran  Pastor  in  the  County,  (Washington  )  When  he 
resigned  his  position,  sixteen  years  later,  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  embraced  six  pastorates,  and  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  emigrations 
to  the  W  est,  had  been  more  than  quadrupled.  Hr.  Kurtz’s 
labors,  during  this  period  of  his  ministry,  were  crowned 
with  the  most  wonderful  success.  Youthful  as  he  was,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  himself,  and  rapidly  rose  in 
public  estimation.  A  zealous  advocate  of  catechetical  in¬ 
struction,  large  numbers  attended  the  exercises.  On  a  sin¬ 
gle  occasion,  preparatory  to  the  Holy  Communion,  he  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Church  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  members.  Extensive  revivals  of  religion  ac- 
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companied  liis  efforts,  and  tlirougla  his  instrumentality 
many  Mennonites,  and  the  young  of  no  denominational  pre¬ 
dilection  were  brought  under  religious  influences.  During 
the  first  few'  years  of  his  ministry  he  preached  exclusively 
in  the  German  language,  but  he  vras  soon  convinced,  that 
unless  English  services  were  introduced  into  the  sanctuary 
the  interests  of  the  Church  would  suffer,  the  members 
would  ultimately  be  dispersed.  Although  there  vms  much 
opposition  to  the  measure,  he  was  allowed  to  preach  En¬ 
glish  every  six  wreeks,  afterwards  every  four,  then  every 
tv'o  weeks,  and  finally  every  Sunday  evening.  Here,  as  else- 
where,  the  Germans  adhered  with  great  tenacity  to  their 
vernacular  tongue.  He  also  encountered  great  difficulties, 
and  even  personal  persecution,  in  connection  with  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  Temperance  Beform  and  Revivals  of  Religion, 
and  the  introduction  of  Prayer-meetings  and  Sunday 
Schools  into  his  congregations.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
great  changes  were  effected.  Those  who  had  been  most 
hostile  to  these  measures,  became  their  most  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  and  his  warmest  friends.  He  triumphed  over  all 
opposition.  Under  the  influence  of  his  faithful  preaching 
and  laborious  pastoral  ministrations  multitudes  were 
reached  by  the  truth,  inquirers  were  directed,  sinners  con¬ 
verted,  and  the  people  of  God  led  to  higher  attainments  in 
piety  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  service  of  their  Master. 
Although  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since 
he  left  this  field  of  labor,  his  name  is  still  pronounced  with 
affectionate  interest,  the  influence  of  his  labors  is  still  felt. 
Very  reluctantly  he  resigned  this  position  in  1831,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  brethren,  took  charge  of 
our  Lutheran  interests  in  Chambersburg,  which  w'ere  in  a 
languishing  condition.  So  desirous  were  the  members  of 
the  Hagerstown  charge  to  retain  his  services  that  they 
proposed  to  wait  on  him  a  whole  year,  if,  on  its  expira¬ 
tion,  he  would  consent  to  return  and  resume  the  pastoral 
relation.  But  he  declined  the  proposition.  Influenced  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  enters  upon  his  new  field  of  labor,  full 
of  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  con- 

L> 

secrated  his  life,  and  although  his  ministry  here  was  brief, 
embracing  a  period  of  only  two  years,  it  was  eminently 
successful,  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  He  was 
now  in  the  full  splendor  of  his  powers  and  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame.  His  pulpit  efforts  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his 
influence  wras  salutary  upon  the  whole  community.  The 
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number  of  his  communicants  had  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  Church  was  favored  with  precious  revivals  of  religion, 
of  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  place, 
members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profession,  many  of 
whom  had  been  reckless  and  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  the  gospel,  were  the  subjects.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  was  the  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  attended  the  course  of  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion,  subsequently  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  a  leader  in  the  devotions  of  the  congregation  and  con- 
tinued  till  his  death  a  consistent,  exemplary  and  useful 
member  of  the  Church. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  with  a  heart  full  of 
zeal  and  the  brightest  prospects  of  ministerial  success  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Kurtz  at  Chamber sburg  were 
abruptly  terminated.  The  precarious  condition  of  his 
health  and  frequent  hemorrhages  from  his  lungs,  accom¬ 
panied  with  imperative  medical  counsel,  led  him  to  lay 
aside  the  active  duties  of  his  work.  His  first  intentions 
were  to  seek  retirement  in  the  country  on  a  farm,  that  his 
physical  system  might  speedily  be  recuperated  and  his 
wasted  energies  repaired,  but  before  his  purpose  could  be 
carried  into  execution  a.  situation  in  a  Banking  Institution 
was  tendered  him,  his  reputation  as  a  business  man  being 
generally  acknowleged.  The  offer  he  promptly  declined, 
as  the  duties  required  were  entirely  of  a  secular  character, 
and  incongruous,  as  he  thought,  with  his  sacred  calling. 
Although  unable  to  preach,  he  did  not  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  ministry.  He  cherished  the  hope  that  at  no  very 
distant  day  he  might  resume  the  work,  in  which  he  so  much 
loved  to  labor. 

About  this  time,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  remove  to 
Baltimore  and  take  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Observer.  Rev. 
Hr.  Morris,  who  had  established  the  paper  and  conducted 
it  with  ability  for  two  years,  found  that  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  editorial  office  interfered  with  his  pastoral 
duties.  He,  therefore,  offered  the  position  to  Hr.  Kurtz 
without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  work.  The  kind 
offer,  after  mature  deliberation,  was  accepted,  and,  on  the 
2-ith  of  August,  1833,  he  commenced  his  editorial  career 
in  Baltimore,  having  had  one  year’s  previous  experience 
in  connection  with  a  religious  newspaper,  published  at 
Ckambersburg.  The  Observer ,  at  the  time  lie  took  charge 
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of  it,  was  a  semi-monthly  with  seven  hundred  subscribers. 
It  was  very  soon  converted  into  a  folio,  and  a  weekly. 
The  number  of  subscribers  multiplied,  and  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  office,  the  subscription  list  embraced  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  thousand  names.  The  paper  became  an 
engine  of  great  influence  in  the  Church,  and  although 
physically  disqualified  to  perform  regular  pulpit  labor,  L)r. 
Kurtz  in  his  editorial  capacity  was  permitted  every  week 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  retained  the  position. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Kurtz’s  health 
became  gradually  more  impaired,  yet  he  occasionally 
preached  and  wrote  for  the  press.  In  other  ways,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  various  Institutions  and  Associations  with 
which  he  was  identified,  he  also  endeavored  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful.  During  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  was 
confined  to  the  house,  and  passed  through  severe  physical 
suffering,  yet  he  was  submissive,  and,  whilst  he  anxiously 
awaited  the  hour  of  his  departure,  cordially  acquiesced  in 
God’s  will.  During  his  long  and  painful  illness  he  gave 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the 
fulness  of  his  patience.  He  confidingly  rested  his  head 
and.  his  heart  upon  that  cross,  which  for  half  a  centur}^  he 
had  presented  to  others,  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  his 
personal  trials  and  conflicts  the  power  of  divine  grace. 
During  life  he  had  often  been  perplexed  with  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  his  spiritual  condition  and  his  acceptance  with 
God,  but  these  all  vanished  as  he  approached  eternity. 
Every  difficulty  was  removed  and  his  trust  in  Jesus  was 
simple  and  unreserved.  To  a  brother  in  the  ministry  he 
said :  “All  my  life  have  I  been  preaching  the  necessity  of 
faith,  but  never  until  now  have  I  understood  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  passage,  ‘Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be¬ 
come  as  a  little  child ,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.’  ”  Again  he  said  :  “I  have  attempted  to  reason 
too  much.  I  have  been  troubled  with  doubts,  and  have 
expressed  them  to  some  pious  friends,  Avith  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  able  to  comfort  me  and  remove  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  they  failed  to  do  it.  What  I  needed  was  to  be¬ 
come  as  a  little  child.  It  took  me  long  to  learn  this,  but  at 
last,  at  last,  I  have  found  the  secret,  that  this,  and  this  alone, 
is  the  solution  of  my  doubts.  Argument  would  never 
have  removed  them.  I  needed  to  become  as  a  little  child .” 
At  another  time  he  remarked  :  “I  do  not  know  why  God 
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causes  me  to  linger  so  long.  I  think  it  must  be  to  perfect 
my  patience.  I  never  bad  much  of  that.  But  I  am  learn¬ 
ing  it  every  day-’*  lie  earnestly  desired  as  the  world  re- 

C '  «/  t/  L  m 

ceded  from  bis  view,  to  depart  and  be  witb  Christ.  Tbis 
was  tbe  subject  on  wbicb  be  delighted  to  dwell.  “I  have 
travelled/’  said  be  to  tbe  Rev.  Irving  Magee,  “over  a  large 
part  of  two  continents.  I  bave  stood  on  tbe  top  of  tbe 
Alps  and  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  cataract  of  Niagara.  I  bave 
visited  tbe  most  magnificent  scenery  in  tbe  world.  I  bave 
been  an  enthusiastic  student  of  history.  I  bave  studied 
philosophy  and  regaled  myself  with  the  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge.  I  bave  shared  tbe  society  of  tbe  cultivated 
of  both  hemispheres.  I  bave  stood  in  tbe  presence  of 
kings  and  queens  and  been  tbe  recipient  of  their  favors. 
I  bave,  also,  visited  tbe  bumble  abodes  of  tbe  poor  and 
tbe  lowly.  I  bave  gone,  too,  where  men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seek  innocent  pleasure.  But  I  do  assure  you,  I 
bave  come  back  from  it  all,  realizing  in  my  innermost  soul 
‘that  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.’  ”  He  spoke  much  of  tbe  joys 
of  heaven,  of  tbe  “many  mansions  in  bis  Father’s  bouse,” 
and  of  that  blessedness  wbicb,  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer,  was  in  reversion  for  him.  On  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  wdien  sitting  in  bis  arm-chair  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought,  be  was  asked  what  was  engaging  bis  attention, 
bis  reply  was,  “I  am  communing  witb  Jesus,  my  Saviour.” 
On  another  occasion,  tbe  name  of  a  friend  with  whom  be 
bad  bad  a  controversy,  having  been  incidentally  introduced, 
be  said  :  “I  bave  no  unkind  feeling  towards  him,  and  when 
I  bave  gone,  I  dare  say,  no  one  will  speak  more  kindly  of 
me  than  be.”  He  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  peace  witb  man 
and  God,  to  be  self-composed,  cheerful,  affectionate  and 
happy  in  tbe  prospect  of  death.  A  calm  radiance  rested 
upon  bis  soul.  He  passed  away  in  tbe  full  possession  of  bis 
mental  faculties,  on  tbe  29th  of  December,  1865,  and  in 
71st  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  carried  to  tbe  grave  on  tbe 
first  day  of  tbe  New  Year,  amid  a  large  concourse  of 
devoted  friends,  including  venerable  ministers  of  bis  own 
and  other  Churches  who  bad  gathered  together  from  dif- 
ferent  directions,  to  offer  their  last  testimonies  of  regard 
and  affection  for  the  private  character  and  public  services 
of  tbe  deceased.  “It  was,”  says  Dr.  Hutter,  “a  truly  sol¬ 
emn  occasion,  and  many  were  tbe  hearts  that  heaved  witb 
sadness,  and  tbe  eyes  that  were  suffused  witb  tears.”  As 
busy  memory  recalled  tbe  reminiscences  of  tbe  past,  all 
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present  seemed  to  realize  tliat  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Is¬ 
rael.  The  sad  scene  was  improved  by  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises,  in  which  Rev.  Drs.  Ziegler,  flutter,  McCron  and 
Martin  participated. 

Dr.  Kurtz  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ann 
Barnett,  of  W ashington  County,  Md. ;  his  second,  Mary 
Catharine  Baker,  of  Winchester,  Ya. ;  his  third,  Mary 
Colkoun,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  was  the  father  of 
eleven  children ;  five  of  these,  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  are  still  living. 

Dr.  Kurtz  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  ability. 
He  possessed  an  intellect  of  no  common  order,  a  resolute 
will,  and  remarkable  personal  power.  His  talents  were 
versatile.  His  mind  was  original,  quick  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  He  was  an  active,  vigorous  thinker.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  habits  of  close  application,  of  careful  and  keen 
observation,  a  fondness  for  analytical  research  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  intricate  questions.  He  had  a  clear,  logical 
mind,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  expositions  of  the 
truth.  He  loved  discussion  and  seemed  to  be  in  his  ele¬ 
ment  when  engaged  in  some  controversy.  He  had  min¬ 
gled  much  with  the  world,  and  understood  human  nature. 
Common  sense  was  the  staple  of  his  mind.  His  reading 
was  extensive,  and  he  had  carefully  improved  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  mental  culture.  He  readily  comprehended  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  knew  how  to  grapple  with  any  truth  that  claimed 
his  attention.  With  those  who  could  appreciate  the  force 
of  argument  and  weigh  testimony,  he  was  most  potent, 
and  no  man  in  the  Lutheran  Church  ever  exerted  an  influ¬ 
ence,  such  as  he  did,  with  his  pen,  or  his  voice.  Had  he 
entered  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  was  originally 
intended,  or  political  life,  to  which  he  seemed  so  well 
adapted,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  risen  to  the  highest  po¬ 
sition,  to  a  rank  equal  to  his  most  distinguished  cotempo¬ 
raries.  In  any  sphere  of  action  to  which  he  would  have 
devoted  himself,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  success.  The 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Washington  "College,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1838,  and  that  of 
LL.  D.  by  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio,  at  its  Commencement 
in  1858. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Kurtz  possessed  pre-eminent  gifts. 
In  his  earlier  years,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength, 
he  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in 
the  State  "of  Maryland.  "  He  was  plain,  thoughtful,  argu- 
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mentative  and  forcible.  His  manner  was  solemn  and  earn¬ 
est,  and  when  bis  mind  kindled  into  a  glow,  evinced  deep 
patbos.  He  knew  bow  to  toncb  the  most  tender  and  deep¬ 
est  chords.  He  gave  utterance  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  with  an  energy  and  an  unction  that  carried  convic¬ 
tion  home  to  the  bearer.  His  sermons  abounded  with 
sound  religious  instruction,  so  naturally  arranged  and  so 
clearly  expressed,  that  they  were  easily  intelligible  to  the 
popular  mind.  Whilst  bis  appeals  were  directed  to  the 
thoughtful,  thev  were  so  sinr  le  that  a  child  could  under- 
stand  them.  He  never  preached  without  inculcating  truth, 
directly  fitted  to  lead  men  to  repentance,  or  to  build  them 
up  in  the  faith.  His  constant  aim  was  to  develop  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  grand  scheme  of  Christian 
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doctrine,  to  turn  the  individual  away  from  himself,  and  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  a  salvation  wrought  out  for  him 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.  ‘‘The  marked  characteristics 
of  his  preaching,"  says  Hr.  Morris,  “was  his  habit  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  conscience.  This  he  did  with  rare  directness 
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and  strong  effect.  His  entire  freedom  from  every  species  of 
religions  cant,  and  his  obvious  sincerity  and  independence 
imparted  peculiar  force  to  his  declamations.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  felt  himself  what  he  wanted  others  to  feel." 
“He  was,"  says  Dr.  Schmucker,  “one  of  the  most  practical, 
evangelical  and  useful  preachers  of  our  Church,  who  on 
manv  occasions  rose  to  the  highest  grades  of  eloquence.' J 
He  could  never  make  allowance  for  any  thing  like  affecta¬ 
tion  in  the  pulpit.  He  despised  cant  at  any  time,  but 
especially  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  Clod’s 
W ord.  His  mews  on  the  subject  of  sermonizing,  it  is  said, 
differed  from  those  usually  adopted.  He  was  severe  in 
his  criticisms,  and  whilst  he  was  patient  with  beginners, 
provided  they  were  simple  and  in  earnest,  he  never  ex¬ 
cused  a  man  who  knew  how  to  preach  and  did  not  reach 
the  proper  standard.  He  also  preached  with  equal  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  Herman  language.  He  had  studied  it  with 
great  care  and  thoroughness  in  his  vouth.  and  was  consid- 
ered  a  proficient  Herman  scholar.  He  held  the  Herman 
in  very  high  estimation.  “I  have  ever  been.’’  he  savs,  “an 

ardent  admirer  of  the  language,  regarding  it  like  the 
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Hreek,  as  sel:-existent,  self-accumulative,  infinitely  flexi¬ 
ble,  singularly  precise  in  defining  the  various  modifications 
and  slight  shades  of  thought,  copious  without  limit,  vigor - 
Yol.  XVIII.  Xo.  69.  5 
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ous  without  a  superior,  and  far  better  adapted  to  the  pul¬ 
pit  than  the  English.  I  have  accordingly  often  regretted, 
that  even  native  Germans  so  often  soil  and  insult  their 
own  magnificent  language,  by  interpolating  so  many  for¬ 
eign  words,  from  the  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  for  which 
there  is  no  necessity,  nor  excuse.” 

Dr.  Kurtz  was  always  considered  an  efficient  and  sue- 
cessful  Pastor.  This  position  he  filled  for  eighteen  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  happy  in  the  sick 
room,  in  the  inquiry  meeting  and  in  private  religious  con¬ 
versation.  He  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted, 
he  understood  the  wants  of  the  awakened,  he  was  able  to 
speak  the  fitting  word,  to  minister  successfully  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  condition  of  his  people. 

Dr.  Kurtz’s  colloquial  powers  were  more  than  ordinary. 
He  was  a  man  of  aesthetic  culture.  His  mind  was  quick 
and  active.  His  speeches  were  terse  and  to  the  point. 
Great  vivacity  and  remarkable  versatility  characterized 
his  conversation.  His  genial  humor,  varied  knowledge  of 
men  and  books,  his  ample  fund  of  information,  so  rich  in 
facts  and  incidents,  his  skill  in  telling  a  story,  his  bland 
and  graceful  manners,  rendered  his  society  highly  attrac¬ 
tive.  He  was  always  heard  with  marked  and  earnest  at¬ 
tention.  In  the  most  brilliant  companies  he  excited  an 
interest  and  always  communicated  instruction.  “If  his 
remarks,  made  without  premeditation,  in  the  family  or  so¬ 
cial  circle,”  says  Dr.  Morris,  who  was  brought  into  fre¬ 
quent  and  the  most  intimate  relations  with  him,  “could  be 
gathered  up,  they  would  form  the  most  valuable  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  character  of  his  mind.” 

It  was,  however,  more  as  an  Editor  that  Dr.  Kurtz  ac¬ 
quired  the  commanding  influence  which  he  exercised  in 
the  Church.  His  editorial  career  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
eventful  period  of  his  life.  His  paper  was  a  power  in  the 
Church,  and  was  most  skilfully  wielded,  in  the  support  of 
his  own  views  on  Church  questions-  and  Christian  doctrine. 
His  abilities  as  an  Editor  were  of  a  high  order.  This  was 
generally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion.  He  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  work.  He  was  indus¬ 
trious  and  devoted  to  the  vocation.  He  was  interested  in 
ail  its  duties.  A  Lutheran  from  childhood,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  ever  ready  to  defend 
it,  when  assailed.  He  was  a  clear,  vigorous,  prolific  wri- 
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ter,  skilful  in  repartee,  pungent  in  rebuke,  always  self- 
composed  and  collected,  a  man  of  independent  spirit,  of 
resolute  purpose,  reckless  in  reference  to  public  sentiment 
and  indifferent  as  to  what  others  might  say  of  him.  His 
mind  was  fond  of  excitement,  and  worked  best  when  un¬ 
der  its  influence.  He  delighted  in  polemics,  and  most 
generally  in  controversies  gained  the  advantage  over  his 
opponent.  The  Lutheran  Observer ,  from  1833  to  1862, 
contains  his  deliverances  on  all  subjects  which,  during  that 
period,  agitated  the  Church  and  the  country. 

Dr.  Kurtz  never  concealed  his  opinions  on  any  public 
topic.  He  gave  unreserved  and  fearless  expression  to 
them  so  that  no  one  could  misapprehend  his  meaning. 
His  views  respecting  subjects  of  interest  in  Church  and 
State  were  known  In  the  maintenance  of  his  theological 
position  he  was  rigid  and  consistent  No  one  ever 
charged  him  with  tergiversation.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  what  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Symbolical  school 
in  the  Church.  The  Symbolical  Books  he  regarded,  to 
use  his  own  language,  “simply  as  fair  exhibitions  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  God’s  Word,  as  they 
understood  it .”  “As  a  lucid  and  honest  presentation  of  re¬ 
vealed  truth,  as  the  Reformers  apprehended  it,”  he  said, 
“thev  were  of  immense  value.  They  are  the  productions 
of  mighty  and  enlightened  minds,  and  deserve  to  be  read 
and  re-read,  to  be  pondered  and  studied,  and  held  in  high 
and  lasting  esteem.”  Baptism  he  regarded,  not  as  an  ini¬ 
tiatory,  but  as  a  recognizing  and  ratifying  sacrament,  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  are  born  into  the  Church, 
just  as  the  children  of  citizens  are  born  into  the  Republic. 
There  is  but  one  true  living  Church,  comprehending  all 
believers  throughout  the  world.  Their  children  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  membership,  not  on  account  of  their  Baptism,  but 
bv  virtue  of  their  being  included  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 

•y  /  t 

Adults  become  members  of  the  Church  by  conversion, 
while  their  Baptism,  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant, 
announces,  formally  ratifies  and  proclaims  the  fact.  Be¬ 
ing  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant,  he  thought  that  none 
but  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  themselves  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  covenant,  should  be  baptized,  unless  some  one 
who  is  a  Christian,  acts  as  a  sponsor,  pledging  himself  to 
bring  up  the  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord's  Supper,  he  considered  the  sign  and  seal 
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of  the  covenant  of  salvation,  by  faith  in  Christ,  giving  the 
believing  communicant  a  special  assurance  of  his  interest 
in  the  atonement,  or  of  his  title,  through  Christ,  to  all  the 
blessings  of  redemption.  lie  maintained  that  Christ  was 
particularly  present  in  the  Supper  by  his  Spirit,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  is  present  with  his  people  when 
they  meet  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth,  but  in  a 
more  intense  and  impressive  degree.  He  regarded  salva¬ 
tion  by  grace  through  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  as  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  around  which,  as  the  grand  centre,  all  the  other 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  revolve.  He  believed 
that  “the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  are  taught  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  a  manner  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.”  He  seemed  to  have  little  predilection  for  Creeds. 
He  said  he  loved  to  derive  his  doctrinal  views  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  fountains  of  sacred  truth.  He  had  no  fondness 
for  ceremonies  in  religion,  or  ritualistic  forms,  but  prefer¬ 
red  a  simple  and  unostentatious  method  of  worship.  He 
favored  protracted  meetings  for  prayer  and  preaching, 
special  seasons  for  invoking  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  churches,  active  measures  in  the  promotion  of 
revivals  of  religion.  There  was,  however,  nothing  in  his 
composition,  narrow  or  proscriptive.  He  was  tolerant  of 
the  views  of  others,  disposed  to  concede  to  them  what  he 
claimed  for  himself,  and  to  fraternize  with  Christians  of 
every  name. 

Hr.  Kurtz  was,  at  different  periods,  called  to  important 
positions  in  the  Church.  In  1833  he  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  Pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  In 
1834,  he  was  elected  to  a  Professorship  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and  subsequently  to  a  Chair  in 
Pennsylvania  College.  He  was,  also,  urged  to  connect 
himself  with  three  other  Theological  Seminaries  in  the 
Church,  but  in  every  instance  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline 
the  appointment. 

Hr.  Kurtz  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  a  public 
man.  “In  his  death,”  says  Hr.  Schmucker,  “the  Lutheran 
Church  lost  one  of  her  oldest,  most  faithful  and  successful 
ministers,  the  General  Synod  one  of  her  earliest,  ablest 
and  most  constant  defenders,  and  the  cause  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  evangelical  piety  in  our  country,  one  of  its  most 
enlightened  and  fearless  advocates.”  He  was  identified 
with  all  the  interests  of  the  Church,  with  every  literary 
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project  and  benevolent  enterprise  that  claimed  the  public 
attention.  The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  was 
held  in  his  congregation,  at  Hagerstown,  and  he  participated 
in  its  deliberations.  He  was  present,  frequently  as  a  dele¬ 
gate,  at  nearly  every  Convention,  and  was  twice  honored 
with  the  Presidency.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  every  Institution,  connected  with  the  General 
Synod,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  President  of  the  Pa¬ 
rent  Education  Society,  and  of  the  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  He  was,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  served,  for  some 
time,  as  President  of  the  Board.  He  was  one  of  the 
Pounders  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  from  its  organization  was  almost  constantly  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  was  his  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  that  originated  the  enterprise.  At  a  District 
Conference,  held  in  Martinsburg,  Ya.,  in  the  Church,  of 
which  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Sr.,  was  Pastor,  composed  of 
the  brethren  Kurtz,  Krauth,  E.  Rutlirauff  and  Winter, 
then  all  young  men,  he  proposed  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  Synod  be  called,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  Theological  Seminary.  At  this  Conference, 
after  the  public  services  were  concluded,  a  collection  was 
taken  up,  the  result  of  which  was  five  dollars,  the  first 
funds  contributed  to  this  object.  From  so  small  a  begin¬ 
ning  did  the  Institution,  which  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  good,  arise. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Kurtz  was  appointed  by  the  General  Syn¬ 
od  to  visit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  funds  and 
books  for  the  contemplated  Seminary.  He  was  reluctant,, 
at  first,  to  undertake  the  mission.  “Whom  shall  I  get,’ 7 
he  asked,  “to  take  charge  of  my  congregations,  whilst  I  am 
absent?”  He  finally  succeeds  in  making  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Ruthrauff  and  Medtard  for  the 
supply  of  his  pulpit,  and  leaves  home  in  the  spring  of  1826. 
Kumerous  were  the  testimonials  of  personal  regard  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  Drs.  G.  Loch- 
man,  E.  D.  Schaeffer,  J.  D.  Kurtz,  prominent  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  all  gave  him  their  kind  and 
friendly  influence.  “The  Avhole  Church,”  said  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schmucker,  as  they  affectionately  separated,  “will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer  for  you,  in  the  midst  of  your  dangers,  your 
difficulties  and  discouragements.”  During  his  seasons  of 
depression,  when  far  from  home  and  kindred  in  a  strange 
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land,  this  was  his  consolation,  that  “the  whole  Church  was 
engaged  in  prayer  for  him,”  and  that  “God  is  the  hearer 
and  answerer  of  prayer.”  The  two  years  of  his  absence 
were  an  important  epoch  in  his  own  life;  his  mission  was 
accompanied  with  the  happiest  results.  At  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  efforts  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
warm  sympathy  and  cordial  cooperation  of  Rev.  Dr.  T wes¬ 
tern  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  mission,  and  with  the 
view  of  advancing  its  object,  prepared  and  published  a 
pamphlet  with  the  following  title  :  “Information  respect¬ 
ing  the  contemplated  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  to  be  erected  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
N.  A.  Free  States ;  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
status  of  the  Seminary.  By  Dr.  A.  D.  Ch.  Twesten,  Prof, 
of  Theol.  and  Phil,  in  the  University  of  Keil.”  “The 
General  Synod,”  he  says,  “could  not  have  selected  a  wor¬ 
thier  man.  Genuine  piety  and  cultivated  mind,  fervent 
zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  his  Church,  and  unpretending 
modesty,  are  attributes  that  must  secure  for  him  the  kind 
reception  which,  apart  from  his  personality,  we  owe  to  a 
sister  Church.  They  have  won  over  to  him  all  hearts  in 
Keil,  and  we  doubt  not,  they  will  make  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  on  every  one  who  may  become  acquainted  with  him 
in  the  course  of  his  journey.”  Everywhere  he  secured 
attention  and  the  cooperation  of  warm  friends  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  his  work.  “Ho  private  citizen,”  says  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris,  “ever  received  more  courteous  treatment,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  higher  society  in  Europe  than  Dr.  Kurtz. 
The  visit  of  a  Lutheran  minister  from  America  who 
preached  German,  was  in  those  days  such  a  rarity,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  tour  so  new,  his  preaching  was  of  a  character 
so  different  from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  the 
information  he  communicated  so  fresh,  his  manner  so  un¬ 
affected  and  simple  that  he  attracted  immense  crowds 
wherever  he  preached,  and  his  society  was  sought  by  in¬ 
telligent  men  of  every  class.  More  than  one  crowned 
head  invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
tendered  him  their  hospitality.  Divines,  professors,  jur¬ 
ists,  artists,  soldiers,  men  of  every  grade  of  respectability 
courted  his  company,  and  plied  him  with  numberless 
questions  about  that  then  little  known,  but  wonderful, 
America.”  His  mission  was  regarded  as  very  successful. 
He  secured  in  funds  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
books  about  six  thousand  volumes.  But  independently  of 
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his  collections,  it  was  productive  of  good.  It  awakened 
reciprocity  of  feeling  and  effected  a  union  of  interest  and 
cooperation  of  effort  between  our  transatlantic  brethren 
and  the  Church  in  this  country,  which  had  not  existed 
since  the  times  of  the  Halle  Patriarchs.  For  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  the  bond  of  union  was  maintained,  the  correspon¬ 
dence  was  frequent  and  fraternal,  the  interchange  of  senti¬ 
ment,  mutual  and  cordial. 

In  a  series  of  letters  from  his  pen,  published,  at  the  time, 
in  the  Lutheran  Intelligencer ,  Hr.  Kurtz  furnishes  many  in¬ 
teresting  incidents  and  reminiscences,  connected  with  his 
foreign  tour.  He  tells  us  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  Liver- 
pool  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  Bev.  Hr.  Baffles, 
Pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in  that  city.  Several 
times  he  preached  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  dissenting 
ministers.  But  his  first  experience  in  London  was  not 
quite  so  pleasant.  The  Bev.  Hr.  Steinkopff,  Pastor  of  the 
Herman  Lutheran  Church,  and  others  to  whom  he  had  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction,  were  absent  from  the  city.  He  was 
a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  without  friends.  The  bill  of 
exchange  which  he  had  forwarded  from  Liverpool  to  a 
large  Banking  House,  was  dishonored,  because  the  House 
in  Hew  York  had  no  funds  in  London.  He  could  find 
no  one  willing  to  make  any  advances  for  him.  He  was  ab¬ 
solutely  compelled  to  occupy  a  small  garret  in  a  remote 
street,  where  he  and  another  poor  fellow  lodged  in  the 
same  miserable  apartment.  His  breakfast  was  literally  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cold  water.  His  wardrobe 
needed  replenishing,  his  clothes  were  giving  evidence  of 
the  service  they  had  rendered.  Hepressed  in  spirits,  he 
loitered  through  the  streets  of  the  great  metropolis  in  a 
condition  of  mind  more  readily  imagined  than  described. 
One  day,  as  he  was  wandering  along,  hungry,  sick  and  sadr 
he  observed  a  large  multitude  gathering  into  some  public 
edifice.  Lie  was  told  that  the  occasion  of  this  great  inter¬ 
est  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
"With  the  Hew  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  followed  the  immense  crowd.  His  first  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  building  were  fruitless. 
But  through  the  assistance  of  the  beadle,  on  ascertaining 
that  the  stranger  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  from  the 
United  States,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  seat  on  the  plat¬ 
form  among  some  forty,  or  more,  clergymen,  and  men  of 
eminent  rank.  He  was  recognized  as  a  minister,  and  was 
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requested  to  offer  a  resolution  and  make  an  address.  To 
tliis,  after  some  hesitation,  he  consented.  The  bursts  of 
applause  with  which  he  was  greeted,  and  the  frequent  ex¬ 
pressions,  “Hear  him,”  “Hear  him,”  sounded  strangely  to  his 
American  ears.  Yet  the  apparent  favor  with  which  his 
effort  was  received,  revived  his  spirits,  and  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  greater  comfort  to  himself  and  increased  ef¬ 
fect.  After  the  exercises  were  ended,  he  was  invited  by  a 
wealthy  gentleman  to  his  house,  who  generously  entertained 
him,  furnished  him  with  funds  and  presented  him  with 
a  full  and  handsome  suit  of  clothes.  He  always  regarded 
this  little  episode  as  an  interposition  of  a  kind  ,  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  gratefully  remembered  the  parting  words  of 
his  father  in  the  ministry,  that  “the  whole  Church  was  en- 
gaged  in  prayer  for  him.”  At  every  point  the  Doctor 
made  friends  and  excited  an  interest  in  his  mission.  He 
preached  to  large  audiences,  sometimes  there  were  as  many 
as  five  thousand  persons  present.  The  royal  permission  to 
solicit  contributions  was  granted,  and  the  object  was  every¬ 
where  received  with  favor.  In  Berlin,  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  a  son  of  George  III,  of  Great  Britain,  who,  with 
his  wife,  a  German  princess,  was  then  a  resident  of  the 
city,  bestowed  upon  him  the  most  marked  attentions.  He 
even  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  chapel,  and  after  the 
services,  his  Boval  Highness,  who  was  a  bluff  Englishman, 
said  :  “I  thank  you,  Mr.  Kurtz.  I  like  that  sort  of  preach¬ 
ing.  It  comes  to  the  point.  These  German  preachers 
talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  say  nothing.  They  do  not  lay 
hold  of  a  man’s  conscience.  It  is  all  philosophy.  Your 
preaching  sir,  I  like !”  He  subsequently  made  him  a 
present  and  gave  him  a  testimonial,  expressive  of  his  own 
and  the  Princess’  high  approval  and  cordial  esteem.  Un¬ 
solicited  he,  also,  wrote  for  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  who,  likewise,  gave 
him  a  very  kind  reception  and  many  marks  of  favor.  The 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  also,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
his  visit  and  treated  him  with  great  consideration.  Many 
were  the  inquiries  propounded  by  his  foreign  acquaintan¬ 
ces  in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
comprehend.  The  Doctor  gives  us  some  very  amusing 
incidents  respecting  his  violations  of  social  conventionali¬ 
ties,  the  blunders  he  committed,  his  great  ignorance  of 
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German  etiquette.  On  a  particular  occasion  he  was  en- 
gaged  to  dine  with,  a  prominent  merchant,  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  In  the  meantime  an  officer  from  the  palace  called 
upon  him  with  an  invitation  from  the  King  for  dinner,  on 
the  same  day.  He,  without  any  hesitation,  told  the  liver¬ 
ied  messenger  that  he  was  elsewhere  engaged,  and  must 
decline  the  kind  invitation.  The  servant  was  amazed,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  carry  such  a  message  to  his  Majesty. 
The  simplediearted  American  did  not  know,  that  the  word 
of  the  King  is  regarded  as  supreme,  and  that  no  previous 
engagement  is  binding,  when  his  royal  orders  are  issued. 
The  King,  however,  when  he  received  the  reply,  was  not 
displeased.  He  was  rather  gratified,  and  remarked:  “Mr. 
Kurtz  is,  at  least,  an  honest  man,  who  could  not  violate 
his  word,  or  break  his  promise,  even  for  a  King.  At  an¬ 
other  time,  when  introduced  to  a  woman  of  high  position, 
she,  as  an  evidence  of  her  great  respect  and  extraordinary 
condescension,  extended  to  him  her  hand  with  the  palm 
downward.  The  Doctor  took  it,  and  gave  it  a  cordial 
grasp,  but  there  was  no  reciprocity  manifested ;  there  was 
rather  a  repulsive  expression  of  countenance,  and  an  effort 
made  to  be  released  from  the  hold.  All  that  she  had  de¬ 
signed  was,  that  he  should  enjoy  the  illustrious  honor  of 
kissing  her  hand,  and  it  almost  threw  her  into  spasms, 
when  he  gave  it  so  firm  an  American  shake. 

In  the  year  1846,  Dr.  Kurtz  re-visited  Europe.  In 
company  with  Drs.  Schmucker  and  Morris,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  country,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Christian  Alli¬ 
ance,  held  in  London.  On  this  occasion  he  made  the  tour 
of  Germany,  also  of  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  and  was 
absent  from  this  country  about  seven  months.  It  was 
pleasant  to  him  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  visit, 
and  to  revive  the  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Every  where 
he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  was  brought  into  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  many  prominent  individuals  in  the 
Church.  He  returned  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  editorial  labors  with  renewed  vigor  and  in¬ 
creased  usefulness.  During  his  absence,  on  this  occasion, 
he  also  furnished  an  interesting  series  of  letters  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  last  enterprise  for  the  Church  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  was  the  “Missionary  Institute,” 
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designed  for  the  “education  of  pious  and  sound-minded 
men,  irrespective  of  age  or  domestic  ties,  for  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mission  field,  at  home  and  abroad,”  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  ministry  an  increase  of  practical  power,  a 
class  of  men  with  less  preparatory  training,  whose  services, 
he  supposed,  the  Church  required.  “He  had  a  strong  de¬ 
sire,”  says  Dr.  Hutter,  “to  found  an  Institution,  in  which 
men  of  more  limited  capacity  and  means,  and  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  years,  than  are  usually  gathered  into  the 
other  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  could  be  prepared  for  the 
gospel  ministry.  He  felt  persuaded  that  men  of  less  scho¬ 
lastic  attainments  than  are  often  made  the  standard  of 
graduation  at  the  higher  class  of  Institutions,  could  be 
here  equipped  and  sent  forth,  and  prove  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan.”  He  never  intended  that  the  Institute  should  be 
antagonistic  to  the  highest  culture  in  the  ministry.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  any  encroachment  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  theological  learning,  or  any  interference  with  exist- 
ing  Theological  Seminaries.  He  bore  the  highest  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  vast  importance  of  a  highly  educated  ministry, 
yet  he  maintained  that  men  could  become  eminently  useful 
and  effective  in  the  work  with  a  less  protracted  course  of 
study.  The  “Missionary  Institute,”  he  said,  “contemplated 
a  system  less  expensive  than  other  Institutions  in  the 
Church,  and  more  expeditious  and  productive  in  preparing 
men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  He  was 
chosen,  at  its  organization,  Superintendent  and  Professor 
in  the  Institution,  and  for  a  time  delivered  a  series  of  Lec¬ 
tures  to  the.  students.  He  continued  his  official  connection 
with  the  School  until  the  end,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  its  prosperity.  He  never  doubted  the  expediency  of  its 
establishment,  and  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests  he 
gave  his  earnest  efforts  and  his  best  thoughts. 

c  o 

Dr,  Kurtz  was  a  man  of  strongly  marked  features. 
“No  one,”  says  Dr.  Diehl,  “would  ever  have  taken  him  for 
an  ordinary  type  of  character.  Keenness,  vigor  and  force 
were  portrayed  in  his  countenance.”  He  was  a  man  of 
fixed  determination  and  resolute  will.  Earnest  and  heroic, 
difficulties  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  exertions,  oppo¬ 
sition  quickened  his  energies  to  higher  activity.  Nothing 
ever  appalled  him,  or  diverted  him  from  a  purpose,  once 
taken.  The  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  his  boldness 
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ness  in  their  defence,  always  made  him  a  formidable  oppo¬ 
nent.  He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit.  He  formed  his  opinions  for  himself,  and 
avowed  them  with  a  fearlessness  that  regarded  no  antago¬ 
nist.  He  never  concealed  his  sentiments,  he  never  eva¬ 
ded  responsibility,  he  never  compromised  the  truth.  He 
was  willing  to  encounter  persecution,  and  to  suffer  re¬ 
proach,  rather  than  sacrifice  principle,  and  to  swerve  from 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  valued  freedom 
of  thought  and  liberty  of  speech,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
surrender  them  for  any  consideration. 

He  was  laborious,  self-sacrificing,  earnest,  a  man  of 
great  industry  and  unwearied  perseverance,  never  yielding 
to  any  obstacle  that  was  not  absolutely  insuperable.  He 
was  always  employed.  Notwithstanding  his  daily  routine 
of  duty,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  he  found 
some  time  for  authorship.  His  books  were  generally  well 
received  by  the  public  ;  some  of  them  passed  through  sev¬ 
eral  editions.* 

Hr.  Kurtz  possessed  tender  sensibilities.  He  had  a 
warm,  kind  heart,  and  if  in  his  manners  he  was  less  de¬ 
monstrative  than  some  others,  he  never  repelled.  “He  was 

*  The  following  embraces  a  list  of  Dr.  Kurtz’s  publications  :  First 
Principles  of  Religion  for  Children,  Hagerstown,  1821:  Sermons  on 
Sabbath  Schools,  Hagerstown,  1822:  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  Hagers¬ 
town,  1823:  Address  on  Temperance,  1824:  Pastoral  Address  during 
his  absence  in  Europe,  1827 :  Ministerial  Appeal,  Valedictory  Sermon, 
Hagerstown,  1831 :  A  Door  opened  of  the  Lord,  Introductory  Sermon, 
Chambersburg,  1831  :  Infant  Baptism  and  Affusion,  with  Essays  on  Re¬ 
lated  Subjects,  Baltimore,  1840:  The  Year  Book  of  the  Reformation, 
co-editor,  1844 :  Theological  Sketch  Book,  or  Skeletons  of  Sermons, 
carefully  arranged  in  systematic  order,  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete 
Body  of  Divinity,  partly  original,  partly  selected.  2  vols.  Baltimore, 
1844:  Why  are  you  a  Lutheran  ?  Or  a  Series  of  Dissertations  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  Doctrines,  Government,  Discipline,  Liturgical  Economy, 
Distinctive  Traits,  &c.  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Baltimore,  1847 :  Praver  in  all  its  forms  and  Training 
of  Children.  Baltimore,  1856:  Lutheran  Prayer  Book,  for  the  use  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  individuals.  Baltimore,  1856:  The  Serial  Catechism,  or  Pro¬ 
gressive  Instruction  for  Children.  Baltimore,  1848:  Inaugural  Address, 
setting  forth  the  design,  necessity  and  adaptation  of  the  Missionary  In¬ 
stitute  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.  Baltimore,  1859:  The  Choice  of  a  wife, 
Lecture  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  Theological  Students  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Institute.  Baltimore,  1863:  The  Condemned  Sermon,  Experimen¬ 
tal,  not  Ritual  Religion,  the  One  thing  Needful,  Sermon  delivered  in 
Newville,  Pa.,  before  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod.  Baltimore,  1863: 
Believers  belong  to  Christ,  Sermon  preached  before  the  Maryland  Synod 
on  a  Sacramental  Occasion.  Baltimore,  1865. 
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not  so  stern  a  man,”  says  Dr.  Hay,  “as  some,  who  were 
less  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  saw  him  on¬ 
ly,  it  may  he,  under  peculiarly  unfavorable  circumstances, 
supposed.  lie  was  genial  and  kind-hearted,  and  often 
manifested  these  traits  of  character,  even  when  under  the 
influence  of  physical  suffering.”  Few  men  had  the  power 
of  attaching  individuals  more  strongly  than  he,  or  to  bind 
more  tenderly  to  his  own  heart,  the  hearts  of  devoted,  lov¬ 
ing  friends.  Fie  never  betrayed  the  interests  of  those 
whose  confidence  he  enjoyed.  He  loved  good  men  of  ev¬ 
ery  name,  and  met  them  with  an  open,  catholic  cordiality. 
Ide  possessed  great  charity  and  knew  how  to  exercise 
Christian  forbearance. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  patriotism.  Deeply  interested 
in  his  country,  he  loved  its  principles  and  honored  its  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  studied  its  politics,  he  comprehended  its 
position.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  human  bondage,  so 
long  dominant  in  this  favored  country,  and  at  the  very 
commencement  of  our  national  difficulties,  confidently 
predicted  that  the  civil  conflict,  which  was  convulsing  the 
land,  would  result  in  the  removal  of  slavery.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  was  permitted  to  witness  its  overthrow,  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  Union  vindicated  and  its  integrity  preserved,  the 
return  of  peace  and  the  triumph  of  the  right.  During  the 
dread  struggle,  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which,  as  a  na- 
tion,  we  were  called  to  pass,  his  trumpet  gave  no  uncer¬ 
tain  sound.  Fie  took  an  open  and  decided  position  while 
the  startling  events  of  the  war  were  in  progress,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  meet  the  crisis  with  the  noble  courage 
of  faith,  to  sustain  the  authorities  in  the  effort  to  crush  the 
conspiracy,  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  men,  insane  with 
reckless  ambition,  who  were  endeavoring  to  overturn  the 
freest  and  the  best  Government,  God  ever  gave  to  the 
world. 

The  last  time  we  met  the  Doctor,  was  just  one  year  ago, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  Unable  to  lie  down,  on  account  of  a  difficulty  in 
respiration,  he  was  sitting  in  his  bed  supported  by  pillows, 
apparently  very  near  his  end.  Though  suffering  from 
disease,  we  found  him  patient  and  uncomplaining,  gentle, 
calm  and  full  of  the  anticipations  of  heaven.  He  was  in 
a  most  comfortable  frame  of  mind.  Although  the  effort 
appeared  painful,  and  he  could  articulate  only  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  speak.  He  said  that  he  was 
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waiting  for  tlie  Saviour — if  he  would  only  come  and  take 
him ;  that  he  was  just  at  the  gate,  but  the  Lord  was  not 
yet  ready  to  open  it  for  him.  It  was  his  will  that  he 
should  remain  a  little  longer  on  the  earth,  and  that  he  was 
entirely  resigned  to  that  will.  He  spoke  of  his  own  un¬ 
worthiness,  of  his  righteousness  as  “filthy  rags Christ 
was  his  only  ground  of  acceptance.  “I  have  nothing,’'  he 
said  “but  Christ  to  depend  upon — his  robe  of  righteous¬ 
ness  is  my  only  hope.  I  have  been  most  unworthy  and 
sinful.  I  have  done  nothing — Christ  has  done  all,  through 
his  blood  alone  I  hope  to  be  saved.  I  am  a  sinner  saved 
by  grace.  My  work  on  earth  is  done — through  Christ  I 
hope  to  get  to  heaven."1  He  spoke  with  great  tenderness 
and  gratitude  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  and  added, 
that  special  grace  had  been  given  him  to  forgive  his  ene¬ 
mies,  to  love  them.  He  also  referred,  on  this  occasion,  to 
his  position  on  various  questions ;  he  had  re-examined 
them  in  view  of  eternity,  and  had  seen  no  reason  to  change 
them ;  but  he  had  often  been  misunderstood,  and  his  opin¬ 
ions  misrepresented.  He  spoke  particularly  of  two  sub¬ 
jects — his  defence  of  revivals  and  his  connection  with  the 
Missionary  Institute.  In  reference  to  the  former,  he  said : 
“I  have  always  been  opposed  to  extravagance  and  disor¬ 
der,"’  and  in  reference  to  the  latter :  “I  was  never  hostile 
to  an  educated  ministry.  Tbe  Church  must  Lave  minis¬ 
ters  of  thorough  education  and  learning.  But  many  can 
do  good  in  the  waste  places  of  the  Church,  if  their  culture 
is  not  so  extensive,  if  their  hearts  are  only  right,  if  they 
are  only  in  earnest.” 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  services  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  narrative,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  free 
from  imperfections.  He  was  human,  equally  fallible 
with  ourselves.  There  has  been  only  one  perfect  being  on 
earth.  There  is  no  man  living  that  sinneth  not. 

Nam  vitiis  sine  nascitur :  optimus  ille  est, 

Qui  minimis  urgetur. 

There  were  defects,  as  well  as  excellencies,  in  his  character. 
He  had  his  infirmities  and  short-comings.  He  confessed 
and  lamented  them,  but  those  who  knew  him  best,  were 
convinced  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle,  that  religion  was  the  controlling  motive,  tbe  su¬ 
preme  joy  of  his  life.  But  whatever  his  failings  were, 
whilst  living,  they  are  now  all  effaced.  We  can  think  of 
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him  only  as  a  perfect  person  in  Christ  Jesus,  ransomed  from 
tlie  power  of  sin,  and  happy  among  the  redeemed,  in  that 
land,  where  all  is  love  and  joy  and  peace — 

“Who  having  run 
The  bounds  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 

Life’s  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life’s  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed.” 

Beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise,  or  human  censure,  he 
quietly  sleeps  in  the  “house  appointed  for  all  the  living.” 
He  rests  from  his  long  and  faithful  labors.  He  was  one°of 
those,  to  whom  the  inspired  seer,  looking  through  the  veil 
of  time  into  eternity,  referred  in  the  immortal  words: 
“Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence¬ 
forth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


ARTICLE  III. 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

By  Prof.  D.  Worley,  A.  M.,  Canton,  0. 

As  important  as  the  doctrine  of  “Justification  by  Faith,” 
opposed  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
and  works,  confessedly  is  to  the  purity  and  safety  of  the 
Church,  no  less  important  is  the  doctrine  of  the  means  of 
grace,  as  opposed  to  the  sectarian  perversion  by  which 
faith  is  essentially  stripped  of  its  true  character  and  power 
as  a  product  of  grace  and  treated  as  an  element  of  human 
intellect  only,  called  into  exercise,  it  may  be,  by  the  AY ord 
of  God  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  will.  This 
latter  doctrine  is  more  pernicious  in  its  tendencies  and  ef¬ 
fects,  in  our  day,  than  the  former  error  of  the  Papacy ;  for 
while  this  brings  in  our  feeble  and  imperfect  works  as  co¬ 
operating  in  the  work  of  justification,  it  still,  in  theory  at 
least,  gives  large  room  for  faith  as  a  product  of  divine 
grace ;  that  makes  faith  itself  a  human  work,  whilst  it  in¬ 
directly  denies  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  is  the 
first  step  in  the  system  of  rationalism  and  infidelity.  No 
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truth  is  more  potently  and  continually  urged  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  than  that  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  ; 
or  that  “since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  naturally 
born,  are  begotten  and  born  in  sin ;  that  is,  that  they  are 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  full  of  evil  de¬ 
sires  and  propensities,  and  can  have  no  true  fear  of  God, 
no  trne  faith  in  God,  of  their  own  accord.”*  The  Psalm¬ 
ist  says,  Ps.  51  :  5  :  “Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.”  He  also  prays, 
Ps.  5  :  10 :  “Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God ;  and  re¬ 
new  a  right  spirit  within  me.”  Our  Saviour  says,  John 
3:6:  “That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,”  and 
upon  this  bases  the  necessity,  “Ye  must  be  born  again.” 
St.  Paul  affirms,  as  it  had  been  aforetime  written,  Rom. 
3  :  10 — 12  :  “There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one ;  there 
is  none  that  understandetlr  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  ;  they  are  togeth¬ 
er  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one.” 

And  when  man,  honestly  desirous  of  knowing  himself, 
comes,  under  self-examination,  to  the  light  of  the  YCord  of 

7  7 

God,  how  perfectly  he  sees  himself,  his  own  heart,  human 
nature  generally  reflected  in  these  and  other  teachings  of 
the  divine  Word.  Without  it,  man  is  in  darkness  and 
gloom,  an  enigma  to  himself ;  but  by  it,  and  in  it,  through 
the  gracious  guidance  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
attains  unto  that  highest  of  all  knowledge,  self-knowledge, 
and  sees  a  solution  of  all  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  our  sin- 
cursed  humanity.  The  unborn  child  has  the  root  of  all 
evil  already  seated  in  his  innermost  being ;  he  is  born  into 
the  world  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  the  very  first  visible 
manifestation  of  itself  which  every  child  shows,  is  that  of 
a  spirit  controlled  and  influenced  by  the  resistless  power 
of  evil  and  sin.  The  growing  child  is  only  a  growing  sin- 
ner,  in  whom  the  seeds  of  corruption  develop  and  grow 
and  perfect  themselves  in  the  fruits  of  death,  temporal  and 
eternal.  Hence  it  is  well  declared  :  “Man  is  dead  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins.”  To  be  dead  in  sin,  is  to  be  prone  to  ev¬ 
ery  evil,  and  averse  to  every  good ;  it  is  to  be  estranged 
from  God,  and  from  the  life  of  God,  and  subject  to  Satan 
and  the  life  of  sin ;  it  is  to  be  completely  sold  under  sin, 
and  utterly  powerless  for  righteousness  and  holiness :  its 

*Augs.  Conf.,  Art.  2. 
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consequence  is  complete  alienation  from  God  and  all  good, 
and  evil  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  under  tlie  sufferings  and 
woe  of  everlasting  death.  And  as  God  is,  and  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  ever  remain,  holy  and  just,  and  can,  therefore, 
have  no  pleasure  in  sin  or  the  sinner,  man,  left  to  himself 
in  this  condition,  is  hopelessly  the  subject  of  God's  eternal 
and  righteous  wrath  and  indignation.  He  must  be  changed  ; 
he  must  be  renovated  in  his  entire  being ;  he  must  become 
a  new  creature,  or  be  lost  forever  and  ever.  But  can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots? 
Neither  can  man  deliver  himself  from  corruption  and  death. 
God,  by  his  almighty  wisdom  and  power  alone  can  do  it. 
And  he,  moved  by  infinite  compassion  and  goodness,  has 
provided  that,  as  all  in  Adam  die,  so  all  in  Christ  shall  be 
made  alive.  1  Cor.  15  :  22.  Sin  must  be  atoned,  and  the 
sinner  must  be  redeemed:  righteousness  acceptable  unto 
God,  must  be  provided,  and  man  in  this  righteousness  be¬ 
come  holy,  before  he  can  be  delivered  from  the  power  and 
evils  of  sin.  The  sufficient  atonement,  and  sanctification 
have  been  provided  and  wrought  out  by  God,  through  his 
only  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  For  man’s 
sake,  he  took  upon  himself  our  human  nature,  and  was 
made  in  all  things,  except  sin,  one  with  us ;  he  raised  our 
humanity  up  into  his  own  divinity,  and  was  himself  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  By  his  death  and  sufferings,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  an  all-sufficient  ransom  has  been  paid ; 
by  his  obedience  even  unto  death,  the  cruel  and  shameful 
death  of  the  cross,  he,  the  God-man,  has  provided  a  com¬ 
plete  and  spotless  righteousness  for  all  mankind.  It  needs 
only  that  this  redemption  and  holiness  be  appropriated 
unto  man  that  the  work  of  salvation  may  be  completed  in 
man. 

It  is  this  appropriation  of  the  suffering  and  merit  of 
Christ,  which  claims  our  particular  consideration ;  its  im¬ 
portance  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  already  said.  It 
remains  for  us  to  inquire  earnestly,  through  the  enlighten¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Word,  through  what 
means  God  is  pleased  to  make  of  us  new  creatures  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.  The  successful  physician  when  about  to  treat 
a  case  of  serious  illness,  must  not  only  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease,  but  must  adapt  his  remedies  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient.  So  God,  in  his  tender  com¬ 
passion  toward  man,  has  humbled  himself  for  man’s  relief 
to  all  the  necessities  of  his  low  and  desperate  condition. 
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Hence  the  ordaining  of  means,  through  which  the  grace  of 
God  comes  to  appropriate  salvation  unto  man;  means 
which  are  simple  in  themselves,  easy  of  attainment,  and 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is  totally 
depraved  and,  of  himself,  cannot  believe  in,  or  come  to, 
Jesus  Christ;  hence  God  comes  to  man,  and,  through 
means  appropriate  to  his  condition,  bestows  upon  him  the 
power  of  faith  and  of  a  new  being  unto  justification  and 
salvation ;  as  it  is  written :  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.”  Eph.  2  :  8.  Faith  is  the  power  of  the  new  man, 
created  within  us  by  the  power  and  word  of  God ;  and  this 
new  man  is  none  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self.  “For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Jesus 
Christ  unto  good  works.”  Eph.  2  :  10.  Christ,  who  de¬ 
clared  to  Hicodemus  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  also 
declared  the  means,  and  the  power,  through  which  it  is  ac¬ 
complished:  “Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  John  8  :  5. 
From  the  view  we  have  already  taken  of  man,  and  from 
all  the  requirements  of  his  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
birth  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  take  place  other¬ 
wise  than  as  God  himself  appoints ;  it  is  also  evident,  that 
man’s  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  sufficiency  of  his  de¬ 
clarations  and  appointments,  can  neither  confirm  nor  de¬ 
stroy  their  efficiency.  Means  of  grace  are  efficacious  to  man, 
when  used  as  God  has  given  them,  in  his  name  and  under 
his  promise,  simply  and  alone  because  God  has  seen  proper 
to  appoint  them  and  has  sanctioned  them  by  the  promise 
of  his  grace,  which  he  has  himself  affixed  to  them. 

When,  then,  we  are  led  to  inqure,  What  is  Baptism,  and 
what  are  its  benefits  ?  Our  answer  is :  “Baptism  is  not 
mere  water ;  but  it  is  that  water  which  the  ordinance  of 
God  enjoins,  and  which  is  connected  with  God’s  Word ; 
and  it  causes  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  delivers  from  death 
and  the  devil,  and  gives  everlasting  salvation  to  those  who 
believe  ;  as  the  Word  and  promise  of  God  declare.”*  The 
Church  does  not  teach,  and  never  has  taught,  that  Bap¬ 
tism  is  regeneration ;  but  she  does  teach,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  W ord  of  God  must  teach,  that  through  Baptism 
grace  is  offered,  and  that  in  all  those  who  allow  the  work 
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of  grace  to  commence  and  grow  in  their  hearts,  not  resist¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism,  but  in  humble  trust  to 
God’s  promise  affixed  unto  Baptism,  allowing  him  to  re¬ 
new,  transform  and  sanctify  the  heart,  it  is  a  means  of  God 
unto  regeneration  and  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit,  and  se¬ 
cures  in  these  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  life,  and  salvation. 
God  comes  in  holy  Baptism,  which  is  his  own  appointment 
and  does  not  rest  upon  any  foundation  of  man’s  laying, 
and  offers  grace,  his  own  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all; 
they  who  by  faith  receive  what  God  thus  gives  them  freely, 
without  money,  without  price,  and  without  any  merit  in 
themselves,  have  what  is  therein  offered  them,  for  the 
word  and  promise  of  God  cannot,  and  will  not,  in  any  case, 
fail  of  accomplishment. 

In  the  new  birth,  regeneration,  strictly  considered,  sus¬ 
tains  the  same  relation  that  generation  does  to  the  natural 
birth.  It  is  the  implanting  of  the  seed  of  the  nevr  man 
within  us,  which  seed,  in  accordance  with  God’s  arrange- 
ment  and  appointment,  must,  in  a  dependent  condition,  de¬ 
velop  and  grow  in  our  connection  with  the  Church,  the 
bride  of  Christ,  and  our  common  mother,  until  in  God’s 
own  good  time,  and  according*  to  the  working  of  his  good 
pleasure,  as  declared  in  the  W orcl,  we  are  perfected  in  the 
new  man,  and  delivered  into  the  more  independent  state 
of  existence,  which  is  that  of  the  saints  in  glory.  In  thus 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  tracing  it  to, 
and  from,  the  grace  of  God  offered  unto  man  in  holy  Bap¬ 
tism,  and  accepted  and  appropriated  by  man  in  faith,  w b 
avoid  two  very  prevalent  extremes  of  error,  that  which 
would  make  Baptism,  by  the  mere  act,  and  independent  of 
faith,  effective  unto  regeneration ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
extreme,  which  makes  faith  as  an  exercise  of  the  human 
understanding,  independent  of  the  intermediate  grace 
given  and  secured  in  Baptism,  and  by  implication,  more 
effective  than  even  the  word  and  promise  of  God.  Both 
these  errors  agree  in  this,  that  they  make  more  allowance 
for  the  human  work  than  they  do  for  the  grace  of  God  in 
regeneration  and  justification.  The  true  ground  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  here,  as  in  many  other  things,  just  between  the 
two  extremes.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  that  we  estab¬ 
lish  our  position  upon  the  infallible  teachings  of  God’s 
TT ord ;  for  the  truth  established  upon  these  is  secure,  and 
will  not  be  in  any  danger  from  error,  under  whatever 
form,  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  attack  may  come. 
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Nor  must  we  mistake  the  hallucinations  of  disordered,  fan¬ 
cy  for  tlie  Word  of  God.  Neither  when  we  have  a  sure 
word  for  our  positions,  dare  we  reject  it,  because  of  the 
weakness  or  perversity  of  our  darkened  human  under¬ 
standing.  The  Word  of  God  in  itself,  without  any  addition 
or  subtraction  from  man,  must  determine  our  faith,  if  we 
would  have  it  rest  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Hence,  how¬ 
ever  consoling  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  may  be  to  us  poor 
sinners,  who  knowing  our  insufficiency,  look  to  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  God’s  grace  offered  therein,  we  must  look  for 
the  ground  of  our  hope  to  what  God  has  most  solemnly 
declared  and  taught  concerning  Baptism  as  a  means  of 
grace. 

W e  have  already  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  as  declared  to  Nicodemus,  by 
our  Saviour  himself;  that  Holy  Baptism  is  thus  presented 
as  the  means,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  agent  of  the  new 
birth,  mav  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  Man  must  be  born  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
before  he  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  as  the 
work  of  the  new  birth  implies  creative  power,  and  man 
himself  is  dead  to  all  that  is  good,  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished  by  the  power  of  God ;  man  can  not  expect  the 
power  of  God  to  be  exerted  on  his  behalf  otherwise  than 
as  he  declares  and  appoints ;  there  is  not  a  single  appoint¬ 
ment  of  God’s  Word,  except  Baptism,  in  which  water  is 
connected  with  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  salvation ;  hence 
there  can  be  no  other  ordinance  substituted  for  Baptism 
by  men,  to  attain  the  purpose  which  is  expressly  confined 
to  it.  Again ;  when  we  come  to  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  the  evidence  of  the  Word  is  positive  and  con¬ 
clusive,  that  the  birth  of  water  and  the  Spirit  is  none  other 
than  the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Holy  Baptism,  appro¬ 
priating  Christ,  with  all  his  merits  and  sufficiency  to  him 
that  believes.  Christ  declares  to  Nicodemus  that  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  e  ,  to  be  saved,  man  must  be 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit ;  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
when,  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles, 
the  multitudes  convinced  of  sin,  began  eagerly  to  inquire, 
“What  must  we  do?’’  The  answer  is:  “Kepentandbe  bap¬ 
tised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghosts’  Acts  2  :  88.  Paul  says  to  Titus,  8:5; 
“Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
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according  to  his  mercy  lie  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  re¬ 
generation  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Now 
can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  that  the  birth  of  water  and 
the  Spirit  as  used  by  Christ,  the  being  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  receiving  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  directed  by  Peter;  and  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  used  by  Paul  must  re¬ 
fer  to  one  and  the  same  thing :  on  the  one  hand  wre  have 
water,  baptism,  and  washing  of  regeneration,  connected  on 
the  other  with  the  Hol}^  Ghost  to  secure  our  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  remission  of  sins,  or  salvation ; 
What  else  can  be  said  than  this ;  Baptism  is  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  converting  man  by  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  this  birth  of  Water  and  the  Spirit,  to 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sin,  life  and  salvation  ?  Or,  as 
the  Apostle  says,  Col.  2  :  9 — 13 :  For  in  him,  viz  :  Christ, 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye 
are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality 
and  power ;  in  whom,  also,  ye  are  circumcised  with  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ ; 
buried  with  him  in  Baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen 
with  him,  through  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your 
sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quick- 
ened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven  you  ail  trespas¬ 
ses  which  words  show  us  that  in  Baptism  they,  who 
through  faith  receive  the  grace  therein  offered,  are  united 
with  Christ  in  the  pov'er  of  his  death  and  resurrection, 
are  quickened  or  regenerated  vdth  him,  and  receive  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Already  in  the  olden  times,  before 
the  advent  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  the  holy  prophet  of 
God,  looking  forward  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  the 
glory  of  the  BedeemeFs  kingdom,  declared  the  voice  of 
God  :  “I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols, 
wflll  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and. 
a  newr  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  avny 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
heart  of  flesh.”  Ezek  36  :  25,  26.  Christ  commanded  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Triune  God,  and  promised  salvation  to  all 
who  believed  and  w'ere  baptized.  Mark  15  :  15,  16.  The 
Apostle  Peter  declares,  referring  to  the  saving  of  Noah 
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and  liis  family,  by  water  in  the  ark,  that  in  like  manner, 
“even  Baptism  doth  now  save  ns,  (not  the  putting  away  of 
the  tiltli  of  the  flesh,”  i.  e.,  a  mere  washing  of  the  body, 
“but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,”  i.  e., 
through  the  inner  washing  of  the  soul,)  “by  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  1  Peter  8  :  20,  21.  By  nature  we 

are  the  children  of  the  devil :  to  enter  into  God’s  kingdom 
and  to  be  saved,  we  must  become  the  children  of  God. 
Paul  tells  us  how  this  is  accomplished.  “You  are  all  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.” 
Gal.  8  :  26,  27.  “Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death.” 
Bom.  6  :  3.  Paul  himself  had  been  thus  commanded  of 
the  Lord  by  his  servant,  Ananias:  “Arise  and  be  baptized 
and  wash  away  thy  sins,”  Acts  22  :  16,  and  he  knew  by 
the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  efficacy  of  Baptism 
in  securing  the  peace  of  God,  through  faith,  in  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  and  participation  in  the  new  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  could  therefore  speak  of  the  virtue  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  not  as  one  who  doubted,  but  as  one  who,  through 
faith,  knew  what  he  declared.  Shall  we,  dare  we,  heark¬ 
ening  to  the  seductive  voice  of  our  own  deceitful  and  de¬ 
praved  understanding,  reject  his  testimony,  and,  through 
false  interpretations,  deprive  the  Word  of  God  of  its  power 
in  our  unbelief?  It  will,  nevertheless,  still  retain  its  power ; 
for  though  in  its  rejection  by  us,  the  Word  of  God  will 
not  be  unto  us  a  source  of  life  unto  life,  it  will  seal  our 
condemnation.  God  has  ordained  holy  Baptism ;  in  it  he 
enters  into  covenant  relations  with  us  and  makes  us  his 
children  ;  but  if  we  reject  his  proffered  grace,  and  do  not 
receive  him  in  the  appointments  of  his  W ord,  as  he  comes 
unto  us,  we  will,  with  unbelieving  Jews,  be  cut  off  from 
the  living  vine,  into  which  we  have  been  engrafted ;  and 
our  condemnation  will  be  sure. 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  inquire  how  we  may  retain 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  us  in  Baptism.  The  seed 
that  is  cast  into  the  ground  must  receive  its  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  light  and  moisture,  before  it  will  germi¬ 
nate  and  grow  into  a  living,  fruit-yielding  plant.  If  these 
are  withheld,  it  will  either  remain  torpid,  or  in  time  die 
entirely.  In  natural  birth,  too,  generation  is  not  all ;  the 
embryo-child  is  connected  with  its  mother,  and  must  be 
supplied  with  its  appropriate  nourishment,  that  it  may 
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grow  and  develop  into  a  full-formed  and  perfect  being  be¬ 
fore  birth  is  finally  accomplished  ;  if  not  supplied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  essential  condition  of  its  being,  the  embryo,  at 
any  stage  of  its  development,  may  be  destroyed,  or  birth 
end  in  a  lifeless,  shapeless  mass.  And  so  it  is  in  the  new 
birth.  In  Baptism  grace  is  secured  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
renewed  unto  man ;  but  by  the  appointment  of  God,  cer¬ 
tain  essential  conditions  of  growth  and  development  are 
affixed  to  the  new  man,  regenerated  within  us  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  subjection  to  these  conditions  it 
will  grow  and  develop — deprived  of  them,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  it.  The  plant  of  life  within  us  requires 
the  watering  of  the  Word,  and  the  new  man  must  grow 
up  into  perfection  in  the  union  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
That  these  conditions  may  be  secured  for  the  child  of  God, 
he  has  ordered  and  arranged  his  holy  Church,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  the  office  of  the  Leys,  in  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  It  is 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  in  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  that  Christ  has  made  provision  to  refresh  and  feed  his 
children,  begotten  again  of  him  unto  eternal  life.  Linder 
the  preaching  of  the  pure  W ord  and  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
administered  according  to  the  Word,  the  believer  in  self- 
examination,  daily  repentance,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
daily  trust  and  confidence  in  God  and  his  holy  promises, 
renews  his  strength,  finds  power  and  grace  to  resist  the 
flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil,  and  gains  at  last  an  endur¬ 
ing  and  eternal  victory  over  them.  For  thus  by  the 
growth  of  the  new  man  in  them,  they  grow  up  into  Christ; 
they  live  in  him,  and  he  lives  in  them.  Thus  the  grace  of 
Baptism  retains  its  power  from  day  to  da j,  and  we  develop 
and  become  fruitful  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  liv¬ 
ing,  active,  zealous  Christians  in  his  Church.  And  so  it 
will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  we  do  not  withdraw  our¬ 
selves  from  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  in  the  means  of 
God’s  appointment :  but  if  we  do  reject  the  means  of  grace, 
forsake  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  refuse  to  come  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord  and  feast  upon  his  body,  broken  for 
our  sins,  and  his  blood,  spilled  on  our  behalf,  then  we  re¬ 
move-  ourselves  from  the  Spirit’s  influence,  and  the  seed  of 
grace  cannot,  and  will  not,  grow  in  our  hearts ;  and  if  we 
continue  in  our  rejection  of  the  Spirit  in  the  means  given 
and  ordained  of  God,  we  shall  grieve  him  away,  and  that 
seed  of  grace  will  die ;  the  life  of  God  in  Christ  J esus  will 
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be  taken  from  us ;  Ged  will  give  us  over  to  hardness  of 
heart ;  and  we  shall  perish  without  remedy.  Let  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Jews,  once  the  accepted  and  covenant  people 
of  the  Lord,  stand  before  us,  as  an  admonition  against  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  the  covenant  relations,  which  through  Bap¬ 
tism,  we  sustain  to  God.  “Because  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off  and  thou  standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high-mind¬ 
ed,  but  fear.  For  if  God  spared  not  the  native  branches, 
take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.”  Bom.  11  :  20,  21. 

If  the  question  should  yet  be  asked,  ILow  can  these 
things  be  ;  how  can  Baptism,  and  the  Word,  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  accomplish  the  great  and  necessary  blessings  upon 
man,  let  Christ’s  answer  to  Nicodemus  suffice  us  :  “Marvel 
not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born  again.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.”  John 
3  :  7,  8.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  means  of 
grace  do  not  depend  upon  man’s  understanding  ;  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  sufficiency  rest  upon  the  wisdom  and  power 
and  promises  of  God ;  we  are  not  required  to  understand 
them ;  we  walk  not  by  sight,  but  by  faith  ;  our  faith  does 
not  rest  upon  any  knowledge  we  have  in  ourselves,  but 
upon  the  infallible  and  unchanging  Word  of  God.  Our 
redemption  and  salvation  are  a  deep  and  hidden  mystery 
of  God,  but  to  us  who  live  bv  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  a  sacred  and  blessed  mystery  of  grace  and  goodness, 
securing  unto  us  present  peace,  hope  in  death,  and  accep¬ 
tance  at  last  with  our  Father,  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  only  be  faithful  in  submission  to  the 
means  of  grace,  using  them  humbly  in  prayer,  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  and  their  power  unto  salvation  will  be  se¬ 
cured  unto  us  forever.  How,  in  these  things,  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  .devil;  it  is  opening  the  gate  for  doubt, 
uncertainty,  infidelity  and  death.  Nicodemus  asked  it, 
but  was  not  answered ;  the  Jews  asked  it,  and  because  they 
could  not  see,  many  left  off  following  Christ.  If,  under 
the  enlightenment  of  the  divine  W ord,  we  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  required  to  justify  and  save  the  sin¬ 
ner  ;  if  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  required 
to  atone  for  sin  and  to  appease  the  holy  and  just  wrath  of 
God ;  if  we  look  at  the  infinity  of  love  which  moved  God 
to  give  his  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  as  this 
sacrifice,  and  as  our  righteousness,  our  finite  understand- 
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ing  will  stand  back  abashed ;  and  filled  with  wonder  and 
amazement,  we  can  only  exclaim  with  the  holy  apostle 
when  looking  into  these  things:  “Oh,  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out !”  Rom.  11  :  83.  There  are  a  thousand  mysteries  in 
our  earthly  and  temporal  being,  which  have  ever  baffled 
all  the  efforts  and  the  understanding  of  the  wisest  of  the 
sons  of  men  to  unravel  them  ;  shall  it  be  any  "wonder  then 
that  when  God  reveals  his  holy  will  with  reference  to  our 
spiritual  and  eternal  being,  there  should  be  a  mystery,  de¬ 
fying  the  finite,  and  weak,  and  sin-blinded  reason  of  man  ? 
The  fruits  of  the  operation  of  God’s  word  and  law  in  na¬ 
ture,  we  see  and  may  accept,  even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  understand  them ;  in  his  spiritual  kingdom  if  we 
submit  to  his  appointments  of  grace,  we  will,  too,  without 
fail,  experience  the  riches  of  his  grace,  without  being  able  to 
answer  the  hows  and  th  e wherefores  of  an  unbelieving  heart. 
It  is  ours  not  to  see  now,  but  to  believe  and  trust  now,  that 
we  may  see  hereafter. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

DR.  SHEDD’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  STATEMENTS  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  CONFESSIONS  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  * 

By  Prof.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  Dr.  Shedd’s  book  that  it  is  the 
profoundest  and  most  exhaustive  history  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  but  it  may  be  asserted  with  justice  that  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  pleasant  and  readable.  But  if  it  be  not  as  profound 
as  is  conceivable,  it  is  as  profound  as  its  general  aim  per¬ 
mits  it  to  be,  and  if  it  does  not  always  exhaust  its  subjects, 
it  never  exhausts  its  readers.  TV e  cannot  concede  to  Dr. 
■Skedd  all  that  he  seems  to  claim,  and  we  are  sure  with 

*  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  V-  illiam  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D. 
In  Two  Vulumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
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perfect  sincerity,  in  regard  to  the  originality,  or  even  the 
self-origination  of  his  method.  It  varies  so  little  from 
that  of  some  of  the  German  works  to  which  he  confesses 
his  obligations,  that  without  presupposing  their  plan  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  he  would  have  fallen  upon  his.  lie 
investigates  “each  of  the  principal  subjects  by  itself,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  first  beginnings  of  scientific  reflection  upon 
it,  and  going  down  to  the  latest  forms  of  statement."  Dr. 
Shedd  accepts,  at  the  very  out-start,  the  idea  of  doctrinal 
development,  and  one  of  the  best  features  of  his  book  and 
of  its  plan  is,  that  he  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  exhibits 
the  processes  and  results  of  this  development.  Revela¬ 
tion  is  unchanging,  but  the  science  which  classifies,  and 
adjusts  in  their  due  relations  to  each  other  its  doctrines, 
which  sees  each  in  the  light  of  all,  and  under  whose  guid- 
ance,  to  use  the  vigorous  words  of  Dr.  Shedd,  “the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  heretic  or  iatitudinarian  onlv  elicit  a  more 
exhaustive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  guarded  statement, 
which  carries  the  Church  still  nearer  to  the  substance  of 
revelation  and  the  heart  of  the  mystery,”  this  science,  in 
its  own  nature,  must  have  a  growth.  The  man  who  takes 
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up  the  Bible  now,  without  reference  to  what  the  minds  of 
generations  have  done  towards  its  elucidation,  is  exactly 
as  foolish  as  the  man  who  would  affect  to  be  an  astrono¬ 
mer,  and  who  starting  with  the  contemptuous  repudiation 
of  the  human  speculations  of  Xewton  and  La  Place,  and 
the  finite  machinery  of  the  telescope,  would  go  out  upon 
the  hills  at  night,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chaldean  shep¬ 
herds,  to  study,  through  the  hole  in  his  own  blanket,  the 
stars  as  God  made  them,  with  his  oven  good  eyes,  which 
God  also  made,  and  not  as  astronomers,  who  are  but  men, 
have  speculated  about  them,  and  not  as  telescopes,  which 
are  but  the  imperfect  workmanship  of  the  creature,  seem 
to  present  them.  Dr.  Shedd  has  well  stated  and  well 
guarded  the  doctrine  of  development.  He  shows  that  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  creation,  nor  improvement.  Astronomy 
neither  creates  the  stars,  nor  improves  upon  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  them ;  but  it  develops  into  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  and  out  of  that  higher  knowledge  into 
a  more  perfect  science.  The  facts  of  the  stars  are  the  rule 
of  the  astronomer’s  faith,  but  the  Principia  is  its  creed. 
The  science  develops,  but  it  develops  toward  the  absolute 
truth,  not  away  from  it ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  doctrinal 
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development  is,  the  nearer  has  it  come  to  the  ideal  of  God's 
mind,  which  has  its  image  in  his  word. 

Much  of  Dr.  Shedd's  mode  of  thinking  is  certainly  not 
the  outgrowth  of  anything  characteristic  of  New  England. 
The  attitude  of  the  original  extreme  Puritanism  to  the  his- 
tory  of  the  ancient  Church,  was  very  different  from  his. 
Puritanism,  as  separatism,  had  no  history  for  it,  and  hence 
it  repudiated  history.  It  has  lived  long  enough  to  have  a 
history,  to  recede  from  its  extreme  positions,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  new  elements  of  life ;  and  Dr.  Shedd’s  book  is  one 
among  many  evidences  that  Puritanism  seeks  a  history, 
and  begins  to  appreciate  its  value  —  the  value  not  only  of 
its  own  history,  but  of  the  history  of  the  whole  Church. 
After  all  the  diversities  and  terrible  internal  strifes  of  the 
nominally  Christian  Church,  there  is  not  any  great  part  of 
it  that  can  safely  ignore  absolutely  any  other  great  part. 
Puritanism  cannot  say,  even  to  Eomanism,  “I  have  no 
need  of  thee,”  still  less  can  it  say  so  to  the  grand  portions 
of  evangelical  Protestantism.  Dr.  Shedd's  book  shows 
that  he  has  escaped  from  many  of  the  narrownesses  which 
obscured  the  genuine  glory  of  Puritanism,  for  genuine 
glory  it  has,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  No  book  of  which 
we  know,  emanating  from  a  New  England  mind,  shows  as 
much  acquaintance  as  this  book  does  with  the  character 
and  weight  of  Lutheran  theology.  We  might  wish,  in- 
deed,  that  some  of  the  weak  and  foolish  men,  whose  chief 
claim  to  be  considered  Lutherans  is,  that  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  doctrines,  and  exhibit  none  of  its  virtues,  would 
seat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  this  Puritan  Doctor,  and  learn 
better  things. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
book  is  its  lack  of  a  thorough  and  independent  knowledge 
of  our  Church.  Dr.  Shedd,  especially  in  his  exhibitions 
of  the  Patristic  and  English  views,  shows  independent  re¬ 
search  ;  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  Lutheran  theology  he 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  his  reading  has  been 
comparatively  slight  among  the  masters,  especially  the  old 
masters  of  our  Church.  He  has  trusted  too  much  to  man¬ 
uals,  and  yet  has  hardly  used  them  enough.  He  exhibits 
view's  as  characteristic  of  Calvinistic  divines,  or  of  the 
Calvinistic  symbols,  which  are  mere  resonances  of  the  Lu- 
theran  theology,  whose  glorv  it  is,  first  to  have  brought 
into  the  distinct  sphere  of  science  the  great  Biblical  truths 
of  which  wrn  speak.  The  scientific  development  of  the 
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doctrine  of  the  redemptory  character  of  the  active  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Christ,  is  clue  to  the  Lutheran  theologians.  The 
true  and  profound  views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
Dr.  Shedd  presents  in  the  language  of  Hooker  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  though  involved  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  received 
their  full  scientific  shape  from  the  Christological  labors 
and  controversies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  been  the  ultimate 
spring  of  almost  all  the  profound  theological  thought  of 
modern  times.  Even  Calvinism,  without  it,  would  not 
have  been.  Calvin  was  saved,  we  might  almost  say  crea¬ 
ted,  by  being  first  Lutheranized. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  Dr.  Shedd' s  book  so  much 
that  is  sound,  and  deep,  and  old ;  but  which  will,  to  the 
mass  of  thinkers  in  Hew  England,  seem  like  noveltv. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  novel  in  New  England  as  the  old 
theology,  in  some  of  its  aspects.  How,  for  example,  must 
the  doctrine  of  the  true  sacramental  presence  mystify 
them  ?  Dr.  Shedd,  perhaps  wisely,  has  spared  them  this. 
There  are,  indeed,  great  departments  of  the  history  of  doc¬ 
trine,  on  which  he  does  not  enter.  He  gives  us,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  nothing  direct  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  yet  these  involve 
many  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  gone,  we  think,  beyond  the  bond,  in 
devoting  a  whole  book  to  the  history  of  Apologetics,  and 
another  to  an  account  of  Symbols.  He  has  clone  it  so  well, 
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however,  that  we  not  only  forgive  him,  but  thank  him 
for  it. 


One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  their  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  Lutheran  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  “Lutheran- Calvinistic  Theory  of  Original 
Sin,”  “The  Lutheran-Calvinistic  Theory  of  Regeneration 
and  on  other  points.  Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  fear  that  “the 
chief  criticism  that  may  be  made  upon  the  work  is,  that 
it  betokens  subjective  qualities  unduly  for  an  historical 
production.”  On  the  contrary,  we  think,  that  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  fidelity  to  conviction,  his  book  is  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  the  offensive  obtrusion  of  merely  personal 
opinions.  There  is  not  a  page  in  it  whose  tone  is  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  refined  candor  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  We 
are  struck,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  with  what  we  regard 
as  mistakes  in  reference  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  the 
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statements  of  Dr.  Shedd  are  made  in  a  tone  which  relieves 
them  of  all  asperity  ;  and  he  knows  so  much  more  about 
our  Church  than  most  writers  of  English  who  have  at- 
tempted  to  describe  it,  that  we  feel  that  his  mistakes  are 
involuntary.  They  are  fewer  than  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  Dr.  Sliedd  speaks  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
as  “the  symbol  which  was  to  consolidate  the  new  evangel- 
cal  Church  into  one  external  unity,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Rome.”  “But  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption  had 
been  mistatecl  by  the  Papal  mind  at  Trent ;  and  hence  the 
principal  part  of  the  new  and  original  work  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  divine  was  connected  with  these.”  This  collocation 
might  mislead  the  reader,  who  forgets  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  prepared  fifteen  years  before  the  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Dr.  Shedd  speaks  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  as  “the  first  in  time”  among  our 
symbols.  Twelve  pages  after  he  corrects  himself  by  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  Two  Catechisms  were  published  in  1529, 
a  year  before  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Dr.  Shedd  says 
appreciatively :  “The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  first 
creed  of  the  Reformation  is  a  union  of  firmness  and  mild¬ 
ness.  The  characteristics  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
the  two  minds  most  concerned  in  its  formation,  are  har¬ 
moniously  blended  in  it.” 

The  Origin  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

In  Dr.  Shedd’s  interesting  volumes,  we  naturally  look 
with  most  interest  for  that  which  bears  upon  our  own 
Church.  His  remarks  upon  the  origin,  character  and  sup¬ 
posed  imperfections  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  may  re¬ 
quire  some  examination.  Dr.  Shedd  speaks  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  as  a  public  and  received  Confession  of  the 
common  faith  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Taking  the 
word  “Protestant”  in  its  original  and  strictlv  historical 
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sense,  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not,  nor  was  it  ever  the  receiv¬ 
ed  Confession  of  all  whom  we  now  call  “Protestants.” 
Two  counter  Confessions,  those  of  Zwingle  and  the  Tetra- 
politan,  were  prepared  for  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  There 
are  some  defects  too  in  Dr.  Shedd's  statement  of  the  origin 
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of  the  Confession.  He  says :  “The  process  began  with  a 
commission  from  John,  Prince  of  Saxony,  given  in  March, 
1530,  to  his  favorite  theologians,  Luther,  Justus  Jonas, 
Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon,  to  prepare  a  series  of  suc¬ 
cinct  and  comprehensive  articles  to  be  discussed  and  de- 
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fended  as  tlie  Protestant  form  of  doctrine/’  Dr.  Shedd's 
statement  in  tliis  sentence  is  defective,  for  it  does  not  furn¬ 
ish  the  reason  of  this  commission,  and  it  seems  inaccurate 
in  making  this  commission  the  beginning  of  the  process 
which  was  completed  in  the  laving  of  the  Confession  be¬ 
fore  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  ultimate  ground- work 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  Fifteen  Articles  of  Mar- 
burg  which  were  the  result  of  the  conference  between  the 
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Zwinglians  and  Lutherans,  October,  1529.  These  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  Seventeen  Articles  of  Schwa- 
bach  than  the  Schwabach  Articles  are  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  The  real  immediate  beginning  of  the  Process 
was  in  the  summons  of  the  Diet  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
Y.,  dated  January,  1530,  in  which  he  stated  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Diet,  the  comparison  and  harmonizing  of 
the  conflicting  views  which  were  dividing  the  Church,  and 
to  this  end  required  of  the  evangelical  princes  a  statement 
of  their  doctrine.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  leader  of 
the  Evangelical  States,  foresaw  that  for  any  such  compa¬ 
rison  a  clear  and  judicious  statement  in  writing,  both  as  to 
doctrines  and  abuses,  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants,  (Lutherans,)  and  gave  the  command  to  the 
four  theologians,  to  prepare  the  needed  statement,  and  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  him  in  eight  days  at  Torgau.  The  shortness  of 
the  time  allotted  is  the  solution  of  the  fact,  that  “these 
theologians  joined  on  upon  the  work  that  had  already  been 
performed  by  one  of  their  number,”  though  it  is  not  strictly 
accurate  to  say  that  the  work  had  been  performed  by  one 
of  their  number,  as  Luther  says,  in  so  many  words,  in  his 
Preface  to  these  Articles,  that  they  were  not  his  exclusive 
work  A  His  co-laborers  in  preparing  them  were  Melanch- 
thon,  Jonas,  Osiander,  Brentius  and  Agricola.  “In  the 
preceding  year,  (1529,)  Luther,  at  a  Convention  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  at  Schwabach,  had  prepared  seventeen  Articles,  to 
be  adopted  as  the  doctrinal  bond  of  union.  These  Arti¬ 
cles,  this  body  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Prince  John 
adopted,  and  having  added  to  their  number  some  new  ones 
that  had  respect  to  certain  ecclesiastical  abuses,  presented 
the  whole  to  the  Crown  Prince,  in  Torgau,  in  March,  1530. 
Hence,  they  are  sometimes  denominated  the  “ Articles  of 
TorgauC  The  reader  must  not  suppose,  as  he  might,  that 

*Sie  sind  nit  von  mir  allein  gestellet.  The  whole  are  given  in  Cvprian’s 
Historia,  (Gotha,  1730,)  Beilage,  p.  159.  Corpus  Reforinatoriuin,  xxvi. 
138. 
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“Prince  John”  was  one  person,  and  “the  Crown  Prince” 
another.  We  do  not  know  why  Dr.  Shedd  prefers  the 
title  “Prince”  to  the  more  definite  and  historical  term 
Elector,  unless  as  a  resident  of  New  York,  there  is  special 
music  in  his  ear  in  the  style  and  title  of  that  old  time  pet 
of  the  Empire  State,  “Prince  John”  Yan  Buren.  And 
why  does  he  style  the  Elector  the  “Crown  Prince  ?” 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  best  recent  writers  on  the 
history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  title  “Schwabach 
Articles”  is  confined  to  those  of  the  27th  of  October,  1529, 
and  the  name  of  “Torgau  Article”  is  restricted  to  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  prepared  by  the  four  theologians  at  "Wittenberg, 
March,  1580,  and  presented  at  Torgau.  Dr  Shedd  goes  on 
to  say :  “This  draft  of  a  Confession  was  then  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Imperial  Diet,  at  Augsburg,  for  examination  and 
adoption.  Here  it  received  revision,  and  some  slight  mod¬ 
ifications,  under  the  leadership  of  Melanchthon,  who  was 
present  at  the  discussion  before  the  Diet,  and  was  aided 
during  the  progress  of  the  debate,  by  the  advice  and  con¬ 
currence  of  Luther,  then  at  Coburg,  in  a  free  and  full  cor- 
responclence.  The  symbol  having  been  formed  in  this 
manner,  was  subscribed  by  the  princes  and  authorities  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  in  their  name  publicly  read  in 
German,  before  the  imperial  assembly,  and  a  copy,  in  both 
German  and  Latin,  presented  to  the  Emperor.  The  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  thus  became  the  authorized  doctrinal  ba¬ 
sis  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.”  In  this  account  we  are 
compelled  to  say  there  is  more  than  one  mistake.  Neither 
this  draft  of  a  Confession,  nor  any  other  draft,  was  ever 
brought  before  the  Imperial  Diet,  either  for  examination 
and  adoption,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Of  course,  there¬ 
fore,  it  received  no  revision  there,  or  modification.  None 
of  the  processes  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Diet.  The  Diet 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  up  to  the  time  of  the  reading 
of  it.  After  the  Elector  had  received,  at  Torgau,  the 
Schwabach,  and  the  Torgau  Articles  proper,  he  started  for 
Augsburg,  leaving,  for  prudential  reasons,  Luther  at  Co- 
bur  g,  with  the  understanding  that  nothing  final  should  be 
done  without  consulting  him.  The  Elector  and  his  retinue 
entered  Augsburg,  May  2nd,  and  remained  there.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  month,  and  for  the  first  half  of  June, 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  gathering  for 
the  Diet.  In  this  interval,  from  May  26th  to  June  20th, 
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the  Emperor  not  having  arrived,  and  no  sessions  of  the 
Diet  having  taken  place,  Melanchthon,  with  the  aid  and 
advice  of  the  other  theologians,  and  of  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Evangelical  interest,  given  in,  sentence  by 
sentence,  did  the  work  of  composing  the  Confession  which 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet,  laying  as  the  ground¬ 
work,  the  Articles  of  Schwabach  and  T organ,  but  doing 
far  more  than  would  be  generally  understood  in  Dr. 
Shedd’s  statement,  that  these  Articles  “received  revision 
and  some  slight  modifications.”  This  Confession,  when 
finished,  was  sent  by  the  Elector  to  Luther,  by  whom, 
without  a  solitary  change,  or  suggestion  of  a  change,  it 
was  approved,  May  15th,  one  month  previous  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Emperor  into  Augsburg.  The  first  session 
of  the  Diet  was  held  June  20th,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  religions  questions  should  be  taken  up  first. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Protestant  Princes  signed  the 
Confession.  On  the  24th  they  received  permission  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Confession  on  the  following  day.  The  material 
labor  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  finished  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Luther  more  than  a  month  before  the  Diet  met. 
In  the  intervening  weeks,  Melanchthon  elaborated  the 
style,  and  gave  higher  finish  to  the  form  of  the  Confession, 
and  before  the  Diet  met,  the  Confession  was  finished.  It 
was  then  no  draft,  but  the  perfect  Confession,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confessors  when  the  Diet  met ;  but 
neither  draft  nor  Confession  was  ever  submitted  for  adop¬ 
tion  to  the  Diet.  It  received,  and  could  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  receive,  no  revision  or  “slight  modification  before 
the  Diet.”  Melanchthon  was  not  present  at  the  discussion 
before  the  Diet,  not  only,  although  this  would  seem  to  be 
enough,  because  there  was  no  such  discussion,  but  he  was 
not,  in  fact,  present  in  the  Diet  at  any  discussions  of  cffij 
sort.  Melanchthon  did  not  hear  the  Augsburg  Confession 
lead.  Justus  Jonas  was  the  only  evangelical  theologian 
who  heard  the  Confession  read,  an  honor  which  may  have 
been  thought  due  to  his  juristic  skill,,  or  to  his  official  po¬ 
sition.  There  was  no  discussion  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Confession  before  the  Diet,  and  no  debate  in  regard  to 
them  to  make  any  progress,  to  be  shared  in  by  Melanch¬ 
thon,  or  to  require  the  aid  of  Luther.  The  Symbol  was 
not  formed  in  this  manner,  as  we  have  seen,  but  was  fin¬ 
ished  before  the  Diet  began.  Equally  mistaken  is  the 
statement,  that  Melanchthon  entered  upon  a  detailed  refu  * 
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tation  of  the  Romish  Confutation,  “so  far  as  he  could  re-  . 
construct  the  document  from  his  own  recollection  on  hear¬ 
ing  it  read,”  as  he  did  not  hear  it  read,  and  was  at  first 
entirely  dependent  on  “notes  that  had  been  taken  bv  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  present  at  the  reading.”  Dr.  Shedd  has 
evidently  either  been  following  very  inaccurate  guides,  or, 
for  some  reason,  has  misunderstood  his  authorities  on  these 
points.  His  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  history 
of  symbols  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has 
made  it  a  matter  of  very  thorough  study ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  it  of  works  of  the  very  highest  rank,  as, 
for  example,  of  the  works  of  Carpzov,  Baumgarten,  Boeli- 
mer  and  Sender,  among  the  older  writers ;  of  Plank,  Mar- 
heineke,  Tittmann  and  Marsh,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  of  Mohler  and  Kollner,  whose  merits  are 
of  the  most  distinguished  order ;  or  of  Matthes  and  Ru- 
dolph  Hoffmann,  and  others,  who,  as  good  writers  of  the 
most  recent  date,  deserve  mention.  The  selectest  bibli¬ 
ography  ought  to  embrace  all  of  these.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  separate  history  of  Symbols  is  not  more 
properly  in  place  in  a  history  of  doctrines,  than  a  history 
of  Polemics,  of  Patristics,  or  of  Biblical  Interpretation 
would  be,  for  all  these  are,  incidentally,  sources  of  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  history  of  doctrine.  Each  of  them  is,  more¬ 
over,  comprehensive  enough  for  a  distinct  treatment.  Dr. 
Shedd  has  made  his  plan  too  comprehensive,  and  necessar- 
ilv  renders  it  relatively  weaker  at  certain  points.  The 
plan  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  rendered  so  renowned,  of 
making  the  weakest  point  in  the  chain  as  strong  as  the 
rest,  is  exquisite  in  theory,  but  difficult  in  practical  reali¬ 
zation. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  not  Romanizing .  Consubstantia- 
tion  no  Doctrine  of  our  Church. 

“The  Augsburg  Confession,”  says  Dr.  Shedd,  “is  divi- 
cled  into  two  parts :  the  one,  positive  and  didactic  in  its 
contents;  the  other,  negative  and  polemic.”  The  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  as  it  is  usually,  and  was  most  anciently 
divided,  consists  of  the  Preface,  Chief  Articles  of  Faith, 
The  Articles  on  Abuses,  and  the  Epilogue.  Kollner 
makes  a  fifth  part  of  the  Epilogal  Prologue,  which  separ¬ 
ates  and  unites  the  articles  on  Doctrine  and  the  articles  on 
Abuses.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Shedd  very  properly  divides 
it,  in  a  general  way,  into  two  parts.  The  first  of  the  chief 
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parts,  however,  in  addition  to  its  positive  statements  of 
doctrine,  has  negative  antitheses  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  Original  Sin,  the  Efficac}7-  of  the  Ministry,  Bap¬ 
tism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Repentance,  the  Use  of  Sacra¬ 
ments,  of  Civil  matters,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and 
Free  "Will.  On  a  number  of  the  points,  arguments  are 
urged,  Scripture  is  quoted  and  patristic  authorities  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  in  the  Article  on  Good  W orks,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  character  is  entirely  Apologetic.  The  doctrine  of 
good  works  had  been  stated  in  the  sixth  article,  the  twen¬ 
tieth  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  it. 

Dr.  Shedd  exhibits  the  thoroughly  catholic  and  evangel¬ 
ical  character  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  Sin,  Salvation,  and  the  Last  Things.  He  goes 
on,  however,  to  make  some  strictures  on  certain  points, 
and  says  :  “Though  decidedly  Protestant  upon  the  cardi¬ 
nal  points,  the  Augsburg  Confession  contains  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  that  unscriptural  system,  against  which  it  was 
such  a  powerful  and  earnest  protest.”  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  extract,  that  Dr.  Shedd  is  theologicallv  and  virtu- 
ally,  an  “American  Lutheran,”  though  nominally  a  Con- 
gregationalist.  He  admits,  that  upon  the  cardinal  doctrines , 
the  Augsburg  Confession  is  Protestant  and  sound ;  indeed 
he  goes  further  than  many  “American  Lutherans,”  conced¬ 
ing  it  to  be  sound  on  points  on  which  they  regard  it  as 
erroneous.  Moreover,  like  “American  Lutherans,”  he 
maintains  that  this  same  Confession  contains  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  Romanism.  The  Doctor,  if  he  reads  our  Church 
papers,  will  find  that  he  has  already  been  quoted  as  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  that  portion  of  our  communion  in  this  country, 
which  claims,  like  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  and  the 
Socinians  of  New  England,  the  right  to  the  historic  name, 
as  is  done  with  that  of  Lutheran  in  one  case,  and  of  Con- 
gregationalist  in  the  other,  while  they  repudiate  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  principles,  which  are  forever  associated  with  all 
honest  use  of  the  terms.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  astonished 
to  find  that  nothing  gives  him  more  favor  among  a  portion 
of  nominal  Lutherans,  than  his  unfavorable  representa¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  for  which  our  fathers, 
when  need  was,  laid  down  their  lives.  Nevertheless,  the 
sorrowful  history  of  New  England  will  remind  him  how 
the  terms  “liberal”  and  “charitable”  were  made  to  cover 
error;  how  “love”  and  “forbearance”  have  been  converted 
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into  an  enginery  against  truth,  and  how  the  idea  that  men 
may  call  themselves  what  they  are  not,  and  may  under¬ 
mine  the  system  with  which  they  are  ostensibly  identified, 
may  at  last  work  itself  out  in  open  and  soul-destroying 
heresy.  Let  him  not  imagine  that  the  fact,  that  some 
nominal  Lutherans  may  accept  certain  statements  of  his, 
in  regard  to  our  Church,  as  well-grounded  is  anything  in 
their  favor ;  on  the  contrary,  they  create  a  strong  a  priori 
presumption  against  their  correctness — as  there  is  nothing 
so  odious  to  them  as  the  truth,  which  convicts  them  of 
dishonesty  to  the  noble  name  they  bear,  and  of  treachery 
to  the  great  principles  with  which  it  is  bound  up  forever. 

We  feel,  however,  one  surprise  in  regard  to  Dr.  Shedd, 
which  we  do  not  feel  in  regard  to.  those  of  whom  we  speak. 
It  is  that,  without  their  motive,  he  speaks  of  matters  as  of 
little  moment,  which  we  would  have  supposed  he,  as  a  Cal¬ 
vinist,  would  esteem  as  highly  important.  Is  Dr.  Shedd 
safe,  for  example,  in  conceding  that  the  doctrines,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Eucharistic  presence  and  Absolution  are  not  car¬ 
dinal  ;  for  if  the  doctrines  are  not  cardinal,  the  errors  in 
regard  to  them,  cannot  be ;  on  his  premises,  then,  Tran- 
substantiantion  itself  is  not  a  cardinal  error,  and  the  Bo- 
mish  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution,  is  not  a  cardinal  error. 
We  as  Evangelical  (not  “American,”)  Lutherans,  hold  that 
as  error  on  these  points  is  cardinal,  so  must  the  truth,  in 
regard  to  them,  be  cardinal.  Fundamental  errors  are  the 
antitheses  of  fundamental  truths  only,  and  we  Evangelical 
Lutherans,  actually  cherish,  on  Dr.  Shedd' s  own  showing, 
a  stronger,  and  as  he  would,  perhaps,  regard  it,  an  extre- 
mer  opposition  to  the  Bomisli  errors  on  these  points,  than 
he  does — we  clo  regard  the  Bomisli  errors  on  these  doc- 
trines  as  cardinal,  but  it  seems  he  does  not.  He  will  find 
in  our  divines  through  centuries,  this  stern  opposition  to 
these  very  errors  as  cardinal,  and  among  no  men  at  this 
hour,  is  this  feeling  deeper,  than  among  the  most  tenacious 
adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  IIow  does  he  ac- 
count  for  it  then,  that  under  the  nurture  of  this  verv  Con- 
fession,  which  he  supposes  to  be  sympathetic  with  Boman- 
ism  at  some  points,  there  has  been  nursed  a  deeper  and 
more  radical  anti-Bomish  feeling,  on  these  veiy  doctrines, 
than  his  own  ? 

Dr  Shedd  goes  on  to  say  :  “These  Popish  elements  are 
found  in  those  portions  particularly,  which  treat  of  the 
sacraments;  and  more  particularly  in  that  article  which 
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defines  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  In  Article  XIII,  tlie 
Augsburg  Confession  is  careful  to  condemn  the  Popisli 
theory,  that  the  sacraments  are  efficacious,  ex  ojpere  oper¬ 
ate ,  that  is,  by  their  intrinsic  efficacy,  without  regard  to 
faith  in  the  recipient,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  when,  in  Article  X,  it  treats  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  it  teaches  that  ‘the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  present,  and  are  distributed  to  those  who  partake  of 
the  Supper.’  This  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  there  are  two  factors,  viz.:  the  material  bread 
and  wine,  and  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ 
united  or  consubstantiated  in  the  consecrated  sacramental 


symbols,  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  according  to  which,  there  is,  indeed,  but 
one  element  in  the  consecrated  symbol,  but  that  is  the 
ver}^  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  into  which  the  bread  and 
wine  have  been  transmuted.”  Nothing  is  more  difficult, 
than  for  a  thinker  or  believer  of  one  school,  fairly  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  opinions  and  faith  of  thinkers  and  believers  of 
another  school.  On  the  points  on  which  Dr.  Shedd  here 
dwells,  his  Puritanical  tone  of  mind  renders  it  so  difficult 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  historical  faith 
of  the  Church,  that  we  can  hardly  blame  him,  that  if  it 
were  his  duty  to  attempt  to  present,  in  his  own  language, 
the  views  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  has  not  done  it  very 
successfully.  From  the  moment  he  abandons  the  Luther¬ 
an  sense  of  terms,  and  reads  into  them  a  Puritan  construc¬ 
tion,  from  that  moment  he  wanders  from  the  facts  and  un¬ 
consciously  misrepresents. 

In  noticing  Dr.  Slredd’ s  critique  on  this  alleged  feature 
of  Romanism,  we  would  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  Consub¬ 
stantiation.  From  first  to  last,  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
rejected  the  name  of  Consubstantiation  and  everything 
which  that  name  properly  implies.  Bold  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  as  our  Confessors  and  Theologians  have  been,  if  the 
word  Consubstantiation,  (which  is  not  a  more  human  term 
than  Trinity  and  Original  Sin  are  human  terms,)  had  ex¬ 
pressed  correctly  their  doctrine,  they  would  not  have  hes¬ 
itated  to  use  it.  It  is  not  used  in  any  Confession  of  our 
Church,  and  we  have  never  seen  it  used  in  any  standard 
dogmatician  of  our  communion,  except  to  condemn  the 
term,  and  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  our  Church  held  the 
doctrine  it  involves.  W e  might  adduce  many  of  the  lead- 
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ing  evidences  on  this  point ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  will 
refer  to  but  a  few.  Bucer,  in  his  Letter  to  Comander, 
confesses  that  “he  had  done  injustice  to  Luther,  in  impu¬ 
ting  to  him  the  doctrine  of  Impanation,”  and  became  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  doctrine  he  had  once  rejected.  Gerhard, 
that  monarch  among  our  theologians,  says :  “To  meet  the 
calumnies  of  opponents,  we  would  remark,  that  vrn  neither 
believe  in  Impanation  nor  Consubstanticition ,  nor  in  any 
physical  or  local  presence  whatsoever.  IT or  do  we  believe 
in  that  consubstantiative  presence,  which  some  define  to 
be  the  inclusion  of  one  substance  in  another.  Far  from 
us  be  that  figment.  The  heavenly  thing  and  the  earthly 
thing,  in  the  tloly  Supper,  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sense,  are  not  present  with  one  another.”  Baier,  among  our 
older  divines,  has  written  a  dissertation  expressly  to  refute 
this  calumnly,  and  to  show,  as  Cotta  expresses  it,  “that 
our  theologians  are  entirely  free  from  it  ( penitus  abhor- 
reref  ’  Cotta,  in  his  note  on  Gerhard,  says :  “The  word 
Consubstantiation  may  be  understood  in  different  senses. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  a  local  conjunction  of  two  bodies, 
sometimes  a  commingling  of  them,  as,  for  example,  when 
it  is  alleged  that  the  bread  coalesces  with  the  body,  and  the 
wine  with  the  blood,  into  one  substance.  But  in  neither 
sense  can  that  monstrous  doctrine  of  Consubstantia¬ 
tion  be  attributed  to  our  Church,  since  Lutherans  do  not 
believe  either  in  that  local  conjunction  of  two  bodies,  nor 
in  any  commingling  of  bread,  and  of  Christ’s  body,  of  wine 
and  of  his  blood..”  To  pass  from  great  theologians  to  a 
man  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  philosophical  and  sci¬ 
entific  world,  Leibnitz,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Conformi¬ 
ty  of  Reason  with  faith,  says :  “Evangelical  (Lutherans) 
do  not  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  or  of 
Impanation ,  and  no  one  could  impute  it  to  them,  unless  he 
had  failed  to  make  himself  properly  acquainted  wuth  their 
views.”  To  return  again  to  theologians,  Eeinhard  savs  : 
“Our  Church  has  never  taught  that  the  emblems  become 
one  substance  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  an  opin¬ 
ion  commonly  denominated  Consubstantiation."'  Mosheim 
says :  “Those  err  who  say  that  we  believe  in  Impanation. 
ISTor  are  those  more  correct  who  charge  us  with  believing 
Subpanation.  Equally  groundless  is  the  charge  of  Con¬ 
substantiation.  All  these  opinions  differ  very  far  from  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church.”  This  extract  from  Mosheim  is 
given  as  a  note  to  the  only  edition  of  Luther’s  Catechism 
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in  English,  authorized  by  our  General  Synod.  This  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  note  were  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
of  Gettysburg.  The  same  eminent  divine  had  previously 
quoted  this  passage  from  Mosheim  and  the  one  from  Rein- 
hard,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  first  edition  of  Storr  and 
Flatt,  and  follows  them  with  the  remark  :  “With  these 
views,  too,  the  Augustan  Confession  perfectly  accords,”  and 
then  quotes  the  very  words  of  the  Confession  on  which 
Dr.  Shedd  relies  to  sustain  his  allegation  that  it  does  teach 
the  error  in  question.  The  Rev.  B.  Kurtz,  D.  D.  LL.  D., 
in  his  work,  “Why  are  you  a  Lutheran?”  maintains,  also, 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  teaches  no  such  error.  W e 
quote  the  last  two  authorities  as  of  peculiar  weight,  since 
both  of  these  gentlemen,  though  nominally  Lutherans, 
have  been  specially  distinguished  as  opponents  of  the 
sacramental  doctrine  of  our  Church. 

If  all  the  great  Congregational  authorities  of  Kew  En¬ 
gland,  of  the  past  century  and  the  present,  were  quite 
agreed  that  a  certain  doctrine  was  not  taught  in  the  Say- 
brook  Platform,  and  the  “liberal”  gentlemen  of  the  Theo- 
dore  Parker  school  were  very  zealous  in  showing  that  it 
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ivcis  taught  there,  would  not  Dr.  Shedd  consider  the  afiir- 
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mation  as  sealing  the  negation  ?  W ould  he  not  think  that, 

O  O  7 

if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  believing  the 
great  divines,  there  could  be  no  mistake  possible  in  disbe¬ 
lieving  the  “liberal”  polemics  ?  We  beg  him,  therefore, 
as  he  desires  to  do,  as  he  would  be  done  bv,  not  to  think 
that  our  Lutheran  Church,  historically  the  mother  of  pure 
Churches,  in  some  sense  even  of  his  own  Church  among 
them,  has  ever  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantia- 
tion. 

One  word  more,  on  the  allegation  of  Dr  Shedd  that 
there  are  Romanizing  elements  in  our  Confession.  Noth- 
ing  is  more  easy,  and  few  things  are  more  perilous,  than 
for  Protestants  to  insist  that  some  peculiarity  of  this,  or 
that  part  of  a  denominational  system  of  doctrine  is  a  relic 
of  Romanism.  Dr.  Shedd  makes  this  the  solvent  of  our 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  just  as  the  Baptist  makes 
it  the  solvent  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  doctrine  of  infant  baptism, 
and  as  the  Socinian  makes  it  the  solvent  of  Dr.  Shedd’s 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 

##  t  «/  '  t/ 

his  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Kot  everything  we  learn  from 
Rome  is  Romish.  iSTot  onlv  so,  but,  as  earnest  evangeli- 
cal  Protestants,  we  may  admit,  that  deep  and  vital  as  are 
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the  points,  in  which  we  differ  from  Romanists,  they  are  not 
so  vital  as  those  in  which  we  agree  with  them,  and  that 
Evangelical  Protestants  are  not  so  remote  from  Romanists 
as  they  are  from  false  and  heretical  Protestants.  I)r. 
Shedd  (we  use  his  name  simply  as  giving  concreteness  to 
orthodox  New  England  Congregationalism,)  agrees  with 
the  Romanists  as  to  the  sole  object  of  supreme  worship, 
but  he  does  not  so  agree  with  his  Socinian  New  England 
cotemporaries,  Protestant,  par  excellence ,  as  these  Socinians 
assume  to  be.  Hence  he  is  generically  of  the  same  relig¬ 
ion  with  the  Romanist,  and  would  concede  a  fraternal 
affinity  with  Pascal,  or  Fenelon,  which  he  could  not  with 
any  Unitarian,  however  lovely  in  his  personal  character. 
W e  are  not  so  much  alarmed  therefore,  as  some  men  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  with  mere  coincidence  with  elements  existing 
in  the  Romish  Church.  If  anything  in  our  Protestant 
doctrines  or  usages  be,  indeed,  a  perpetuation  of  what  is 
unscriptural  in  the  Romish  system,  it  should  be  weeded 
out ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  thing  is  in 
Rome,  it  is  of  Rome.  Once  a  pure  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Church  of  Rome  never  lost  all  of  her  original  -endow¬ 
ments.  IT e  feel  that  Dr.  Shedd  is  altogether  too  conscien- 
tious  and  noble  a  man  to  attempt  to  excite  this  kind  of 
anti -Romish  odium  as  a  cheap  way  of  dispensing  with  ar¬ 
gument.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  authorhy  of  his  name 
will  carry  weight  with  it,  he  has  helped,  by  the  sentences 
he  has  written,  to  increase  the  weight  of  unjust  reproach 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  our  Church  for  centuries,  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  unswerving  fidelity  to  what  she 
is  persuaded  is  the  truth  of  Grod.  Our  Church  does  hold, 
as  Dr.  Shedd  also  does,  without  change,  the  great  Trini¬ 
tarian  and  Christological  doctrines  which  were  preserved 
in  their  purity  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  our  Church 
does  not  hold  a  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  coincident  with 
that  of  Rome,  derived  from  it,  or  sustained  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence,  or  open  to  the  same  invincible  objec¬ 
tions,  scriptural,  historical  and  practical.  Dr.  Shedd  sa}rs : 
“This  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  does  not  differ  in  kind 
from  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.”  We 
need  not  stop  here  to  repeat  that  our  Church  does  not  hold, 
and  never  did  hold  the  doctrine  of  “Consubstantiation.” 
Be  that  as  it  may,  and  waiving  any  further  consideration 
of  it  for  the  present,  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Shedd,  that 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  seems  to  employ  the  words,  our 
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doctrine  “does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation.”  So  far  we  concede  that  there  is 
an  agreement  in  kind,  that  over  against  a  merely  ideal  pre¬ 
sence  of  Christ,  wrought  by  the  human  mind  in  its  mem- 
ory,  or  by  its  faith,  our  Church  does  hold  to  a  true  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  Christ,  the  factor  of  which  is  not  our 
mind,  but  his  own  divine  person.  We  do  not  think  him 
into  the  Supper,  but  he  is  verily  and  indeed  there.  Faith 
does  not  put  him  there,  but  finds  him  there.  So  pro¬ 
foundly  was  Luther  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
holding  to  a  presence  which  did  not  play  and  fluctuate 
with  the  emotions  and  infirmities  of  man,  but  which  rested 
on  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  person  of  Christ,  on  which 
hangs  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  work  and  promise — that 
deeply  as  he  felt,  and  triumphantly  as  he  combated  the 
Komish  error  of  Transubstantiation,  he  nevertheless  de¬ 
clared  that  this  error  was  not  so  radical  as  that  of  Zwingle 
(whose  view  Calvin  himself  stigmatized  as  profane ,)  and 
said,  that  if  he  must  be  driven  to  one  extreme  or  the  other, 
he  would  rather,  with  the  Pope,  have  Christ’s  true  body 
without  the  bread,  than  with  Zwingle  have  the  true  bread 
without  the  true  body.  Surely,  that  is  a  glorious  error, 
if  error  it  be,  which  springs  from  trusting  too  far,  too  im¬ 
plicitly,  in  too  child-like  a  way  in  the  simpls  words  of  our 
adorable  Lord !  If  the  world  divides  on  his  utterances, 
we  will  err,  if  we  err  with  those  who,  fettered  by  the 
word,  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  It  was  not  the  power  of  education,  not  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Komanistic  leaven,  but  the  might  of  the  Word 
of  Cod,  interpreted  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the 
very  laws  by  which  Luther  was  controlled  in  reaching  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  every  other  cardinal 
doctrine,  it  wms  this,  and  this  only,  which  fixed  his  com 
viction.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  whose  thoughts  in 
this  sphere  we  have  striven  to  weigh,  whether  for,  or 
against,  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  with  everything  in 
the  character  of  our  times  and  of  our  land  unfavorable  to 
a  community  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  after  a  conscien¬ 
tious,  prayerful  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  we 
confess,  and  if  need  were,  through  shame  and  suffering, 
Cod  helping  us,  would  continue  to  confess,  our  profound 
conviction  that  this  doctrine  which  Dr.  Shedd  considers  a 
relic  of  Romanism  is  Scriptural  to  its  core,  and  that  no 
process  can  dislodge  it,  which  will  not,  carried  logically 
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through,  bring  the  whole  temple  of  Evangelical  truth  to 
the  ground.  Xo  man  can  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity,  and  assail  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  on 
the  same  principles  of  interpretation. 

Xe  vert  lieless,  he  who  is  persuaded  that  the  Romish  doc¬ 
trine  of  Transubstantiation  is  unscriptural,  is  not  thereby 
in  the  remotest  degree  logically  arrayed  against  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  character  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.  They  are 
not,  in  such  sense,  of  one  kind  as  to  warrant  this  species 
of  suspicion.  They  are  the  results  of  greatly  different 
modes  of  interpreting  Scripture,  Romanism  and  Zwing- 
lianism,  being  of  one  kind  in  this,  that  they  depart  from 
the  letter  of  Grod’s  Word,  interpreted  by  just  rules  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Lutheran  and  Romish  views  differ  most 
vitally  in  their  internal  character  and  definition,  the  one 
taking  its  harmonious  place  in  Evangelical  doctrine,  the 
other  marring  its  grace  and  moral  consistency  ;  Romanism 
and  Zwinglianism  being  of  one  kind  in  this,  that  both,  in 
different  ways,  exhibit  dogmatic  superficiality  and  incon¬ 
sequence.  The  Lutheran  and  Romish  views  are  differently 
related  to  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church,  the  one 
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having  its  witnesses  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages,  the 
other  being  unknown  to  the  ancient  Church  and  generated 
in  its  decline  ;  Romanism  and  Zwinglianism  here  being  of 
one  kind,  in  that  both  are  unhistorical.  The  Lutheran 
and  Romish  views  differ  in  their  devotional  and  practical 
working  ;  Romanism  and  Zwinglianism  here  being  of  one 
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kind,  in  that  both  generate  the  common  result  of  a  feeble  faith 
— the  one,  indeed,  by  reaction,  the  other  by  development. 
Xothing  could  be  more  remote  from  a  just  representation 
of  the  fact  than  the  charge  that,  in  any  undesirable  sense, 
the  Romish  and  Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  are 
one  in  kind. 

The  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the  Reformed 

Churches. 

t)r.  Shedd,  after  leaving  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology,  enumerates  the  “series  of  symbolical  writ¬ 
ings,”  “which  constitute  a  part  of  Lutheran  Symbolism,” 
and  mentions  —  1.  The  Confessio  Saxonica ;  and,  2.  The 
Confessio  Wurtemburgica.  Xeither  of  these  Confessions 
can  be  regarded  as  a  proper  part  of  the  symbolical  books 
of  our  Church.  They  were  for  temporary  ends,  and  were 
confined  in  their  official  recognition  to  a  very  small  part 
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of  the  Church.  If  Dr.  Shedd  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  altered  Confession  of  Melanclithon  of  1540  is  Pela- 
gianizing  in  regard  to  Regeneration,  and  more  or  less  Cal- 
vinistic  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments,  it  is  not  very  likelv 
that  the  Saxon  Confession  of  1551,  from  the  same  hand, 
would  be  received  by  the  Lutheran  Church  without 
suspicion ;  and  neither  the  claim  made  for  it  in  its  title, 
nor  Dr.  Shedd’s  endorsement  of  that  claim,  would  over¬ 
come  the  innate  improbability  of  its  being  “a  repetition  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.” 


The  Wuttemburg  Confession  of  Brentius,  which  was 
written  before  Melanchthon’s,  is  sound  enough,  but  never 
has  obtained  any  general  recognition.  There  are  several 
writings  which  could  have  been  classed  among  our  sym- 
bols  with  more  propriety  than  those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Shedd,  as,  for  example,  Luther’s  Confession  of  Faith, 
(1528 ;)  the  Articles  of  Visitation,  (1592,)  which  are  still 
authoritative  in  Saxony  —  often  confounded  in  this  conn- 
try  with  the  earlier  Saxon  Articles  of  Visitation,  (1527;) 
and  the  Consensus  Repetitus  of  1664.  Xot  one  of  them, 
however,  belongs  to  the  Confessional  writings  of  the  Evan- 
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gelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  account  of  the  Formula  Concordias  strikes 
us  as  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Xo  hint  is  given  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  Confession,  of  the  urgent  necessities  out  of 
which  it  arose,  of  the  earnest  desire  for  peace  and  unity 
which  prompted  its  formation,  of  the  patient  labors  run¬ 
ning  over  many  years,  in  which  its  foundations  were  laid, 
and  of  its  masterly  completion  and  the  enthusiastic  spon¬ 
taneousness  of  its  reception.  The  reader  might  imagine 
from  Dr.  Shedd' s  statements  that  this  book  was  an  effect 
without  any  just  cause.  He  says  :  “It  was  drawn  up  by 
Andrea©  and  others  in  1577.”  The  truth  is,  that  the  labors 
of  1577,  in  which  Chemnitz  was  a  greater  worker  than 
Andreae,  were  merely  the  finishing  labors  of  years  — labors 
whose  results  were  embodied  in  the  Torgau  Book.  The 
work  of  1577  was,  in  reality,  that  of  thorough  revision. 
Dr.  Shedd  savs  the  Formula  Concordiae  was  “presented  to 
the  Imperial  Diet.”  We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  out  of  what 
misconception  this  statement  could  have  originated.  Xot 
only  is  there  no  historical  voucher  for  any  such  statement, 
but  the  thing  itself,  to  any  one  who  will  recall  the  history 
of  the  times,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  absolutely  impossi- 
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ble ;  and  yet,  Dr.  Shedd,  as  if  to  sliow  that  there  are  de- 
grees  in  the  absolute,  adds  that  this  Imperial  Diet  “sought 
to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  Lutheran  Church.”  All  this 
is  purely  aerial.  There  was  no  such  Diet,  no  such  presen¬ 
tation,  and  no  such  recommendation.  Dr.  Shedd’s  pen  is 
the  magician’s  wand  which  has  conjured  up  the  whole. 
This  is  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  so  eminent  a 
scholar ;  but,  feeling  the  full  responsibility  involved  in  it, 
truth  compels  us  to  make  it. 

Reception  of  the  Formula  Concordise . 

Dr.  Shedd,  still,  in  his  aerial  movement,  says  of  this 
empirical  Imperial  Diet :  “In  this  they  were  unsuccessful.” 
Dropping  any  consideration  of  the  lack  of  success  of  this 
hypothetical  Diet,  in  its  phantasmagorial  Decrees,  we 
might  say  that  no  official  effort  from  any  source  has  ever 
been  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  Concor¬ 
dias  by  the  entire  Lutheran  Church.  The  great  German 
princes  and  theologians  to  whom  the  Formula  owed  its 
existence  made  no  effort  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  other  lands,  with  the  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  Denmark.  Nevertheless,  by  its  own  internal  mer¬ 
its  this  Formula  secured  from  the  first  a  reception  by  an 
immense  majority  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  won  its  way 
against  the  deadliest  opposition,  was  finally  received,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  where  it  was  at  first  rejected,  has 
been  acknowledged  virtually  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
has  not  been  acknowledged  officially,  and  is  received  now 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  which  her 
proper  doctrinal  life  has  not  been  disturbed  bj^  rationalistic 
or  pseudo-Unionistic  principles.  It  was  originally  signed 
by  three  Electors,  three  Dukes  and  Princes,  twenty -four 
Counts,  four  Barons,  thirty-five  imperial  cities,  in  all  by 
eighty-six  States  of  the  Empire,  and  by  eight  thousand 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  Denmark,  where  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  King  with  brutal  violence,  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death,  it  has  long  since 
been  accepted,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  as  a  Symbol,*  In 
Holstein  it  was  formally  adopted  in  1647.  In  Sweden,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  powerful  influences  tending  to  the  restoration 
of  Popery  under  the  King,  it  could  not  at  first  secure  an 
entrance ;  but  in  1593,  at  the  Council  of  Upsala,  the 
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'States  determined  upon  its  subscription,  and  its  authority 
as  a  Symbol  was  confirmed  by  later  solemn  acts.  In 
Pomerania  and  Livonia  it  obtained  symbolical  authority. 
In  Hungary  it  was  approved  in  1593,  and  formally  adopted 
in  1597.  In  France,  Henry  of  Navarre  desired  to  form  a 
league  with  the  Lutherans  against  the  Catholics,  but  the 
acceptance  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  made  a  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  States,  and  the  negoti¬ 
ations  were  broken  off.  “The  symbolical  authority  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  such,” 
says  Kollner,  “can  hardly  be  doubted.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  received  it  as  their  Symbol.  And  as, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  we  have  no 
Pope  among  us,  can  there  be  any  other  mode  of  sanction¬ 
ing  a  Symbol  than  by  a  majority  ?  To  this  is  to  be  added, 
and  should  be  especially  noted,  that  a  larger  part  of  those 
who  did  not  receive  it,  objected  to  do  so,  not  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  but  partly  for  political  reasons,  freely  or  compul¬ 
sorily,  as  the  case  might  be,  partly  out  of  attachment  to 
Melanchthon,  partly  out  of  a  morbid  vanity,  because  they 
had  not  been  invited  early  enough  to  take  part  in  framing 
the  Concordia,  and  had  consequently  not  participated  in  it 
—  and  partly  because,  in  one  land,  those  who  had  the  most 
influence  were  Calvinistically  inclined,  although  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  clergy  approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Form¬ 
ula.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  made 
that  there  was  a  deviation  in  doctrine,  because  there  was 
not  an  acceptance  of  the  Formula.” 

Its  Character  and  Contents. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Dr.  Shedd  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  historical  dignity  of  this  great  Confession, 
when  he  says  :  “It  was  a  polemic  document,  constructed 
by  that  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  that  was  hostile 
to  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Sacraments.”  Certainty, 
although  the  Formula  is  polemic  in  meeting  error,  its 
main  end  is  irenical,  and  its  general  tone  exceedingly  mod- 
erate.  When  Dr.  Shedd  leaves  the  reader  to  imagine  that 
this  Confession  was  not  only,  as  it  would  seem  from  his 
representation  mainly,  but  was  exclusively  directed  against 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Sacraments,  he  does  injustice 
to  the  Formula  and  to  the  reader.  Of  the  twelve  Articles, 
but  one  is  devoted  to  either  of  the  Sacraments,  and  in  the 
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others  there  is  much  in  which  true  Calvinists  would  feel  a 
deep  sympathy  —  much  that  nobly  defends  great  points  of 
doctrine  common  to  the  whole  Evangelical  faith.  In  the 
first  Article,  which  treats  of  original  sin  —  in  the  second, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will — in  the  third,  of  Justification 
• — in  the  fourth,  of  good  works— in  the  fifth,  of  the  Law 
and  Gospel  —  in  the  sixth,  of  the  third  use  of  the  Law, 
the  most  rigid  Calvinist  would  be  forced  to  confess  that 
there  is  a  noble  and  Scriptural  presentation  of  those  great 
doctrines.  They  defend  what  all  pure  Christendom  is  in¬ 
terested  in  defending.  In  many  of  the  antitheses  of  the 
twelfth  article  a  Calvinist  would  heartily  join,  as  he  would 
in  the  masterly  discussion  of  the  adjapliora  in  Article 
tenth.  In  Article  eleventh,  of  the  eternal  foreknowledge 
and  election  of  God,  the  Calvinist  would  find  the4distinc- 
tive  doctrine  of  Calvin  rejected,  but  he  could  not  but  be 
pleased  with  the  profound  reverence  and  exquisite  skill, 
with  which  the  doctrine  is  discussed,  and  bv  which  it  is 
redeemed  from  the  extreme  of  Calvinism  without  running 
into  the  opposite  and  far  more  dangerous  one  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  or  of  low  Arminianism.  In  the  Articles,  seventh  and 
eighth,  a  Calvinist  might  discover  much  in  regard  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
might  not  concur ;  and  in  Article  ninth,  on  the  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell,  he  would  find  a  view  very  different  from 
Calvin’s,  which  Calvinists  themselves  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  reject.  Nevertheless,  he  would  discover  in  such  a 
perusal,  as  he  certainly  would  not  from  Dr.  Shedd’s  ac¬ 
count,  that  this  supposed  polemic  document,  originating 
in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Sacraments, 
really  defends  much  more  than  it  attacks  that  which  Cal¬ 
vinists  love. 


The  Doctrine  of  Ubiquity. 

Dr.  Shedcl  says :  “It  carries  out  the  doctrine  of  Consub- 
stantiation”  (which  our  Church  never  held)  “into  a  techni¬ 
cal  statement,”  (eveiy  part  of  which  had  long  before  been 
made.)  “Teaching  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body,”  says 
Dr.  Shedcl,  though  the  Formula  itself  never  speaks  of  the 
“ubiquity”  of  Christ’s  body.  “Ubiquity”  was  a  term  in¬ 
vented  by  those  who  wished  to  fix  upon  our  Church  the 
imputation  of  teaching  a  local  omnipresence  or  infinite 
extension  of  the  body  of  Christ  —  errors  which  the  Form¬ 
ula,  and  our  whole  Church  with  it,  reject  in  the  strongest 
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terms.  The  doctrine  of  the  Formula  is  that  the  "body  of 
Christ  has  no  intrinsic  07  essential  omnipresence  as  the 
divinity  has ;  that  after  its  own  intrinsic  manner,  and  in 
virtue  of  its  own  essential  qualities,  it  has  a  determinate 
presence,  and  in  that  mode  of  presence  is  not  upon  earth ; 
but  that,  after  ANOTHER  mode,  supernatural,  illocal,  in¬ 
comprehensible,  and  yet  real,  it  is  rendered  present,  “where 
Christ  will,”  through  the  divine  nature,  which  has  receiv¬ 
ed  it  into  personal  union. 

If  the  question  were  asked  :  How  is  Cod  omnipresent  ? 
How  can  the  undivided  totality  of  his  substance  be  in  each 
part  of  the  universe  ?  How  can  it  be  all  in  heaven  and 
all  on  earth,  and  all  on  earth  without  ceasing  in  any  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  all  in  heaven,  and  without  motion  or  extension, 
without  multiplication  of  presences,  and  so  that  there  is 
no  more  of  God  in  the  whole  universe  than  there  is  in 
each  point  of  it  ?  If  such  a  question  were  asked  Dr. 
Skedd,  we  presume  that,  bowing  before  the  inscrutable 
mystery,  he  would  reply  :  God  is  present  after  the  man¬ 


ner  of  an  infinite  Spirit  —  a  manner  most  real,  but  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  us.  Grant,  then,  that  this  infinite 
spirit  has  taken  to  itself  a  human  nature,  as  an  inseparable 
element  of  its  person,  the  result  is  inevitable.  Where  the 
divine  is,  the  human  must  be.  The  primary  and  very 
lowest  element  of  a  personal  union  is  the  co-presence  of 
the  parts.  To  say  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  per¬ 
sonally  present  without  his  humanity,  is  to  deny  that  this 
humanity  is  a  part  of  that  personality,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  falls  to  the  dust :  Christ  becomes  no  more 
than  the  organ  of  a  special  revelation  of  Deity :  his  hu¬ 
manity  is  no  more  properly  one  person  with  God  than  the 
burning  bush  was  one  person  with  Jehovah.  Accepting 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  incarnation,  the  omnipresence  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  not  in  itself,  (in  which  respect  its 
presence  is  determinate,)  but  through  the  divine,  is  a 
necessary  result  and  involves  no  new  mystery.  If  that 
whole  Godhead  which  dwells  in  Christ’s  body  can,  with- 
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be  present  with  us  on  earth,  then  can  it  render  present 
with  us,  without  motion  or  extension,  that  other  nature 
which  is  one  person  with  it.  What  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  has  of  itself,  his  human  nature  has  through  the  di¬ 
vine,  which  has  taken  it  to  be  one  person  with  itself.  This 
is  one  result  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Communicatio  idiom - 
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atum,  of  which,  as  we-  shall  see  in  a  moment,  Dr  Shedd 
offers  so  extremely  inaccurate  a  definition.  If  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  is  asked,  how  can  Christ’s  human  nature 
be  present  with  us  ?  he  can  reply,  after  the  manner  in 
which  an  infinite  Spirit  renders  present  a  human  nature, 
which  it  has  taken  to  be  an  inseparable  constituent  of  its 
own  person,  a  manner  most  real,  but  utterly  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us.  This  is  the  doctrine  at  which  Dr.  Shedd 
levels,  as  has  often  been  done  before  him,  the  term  Ubi¬ 
quity.  It  was  the  ichole  Christ  —  the  man  as  well  as  the 
God — who  said :  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  It 
was  the  ichole  Christ  who  said:  “Lo  !  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  And  what  the 
whole  Christ  promised,  the  whole  Christ  will  perform. 
On  any  other  theory,  the  Christian  on  earth  has  no  more 
a  personal  Christ  with  him  than  the  Patriarchs  had  ;  the 
New  Dispensation  has  made  no  advance  on  the  Old  ;  the 
divine  nature,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  was  just 
as  much  on  earth  then  as  he  is  now ;  and  all  the  light, 
peace  and  joy  which  a  sense  of  the  actual  nearness,  tender 
guardianship,  and  personal  sympathy  of  an  incarnate 
Christ  sheds  upon  the  soul,  vanish  in  a  naze  of  lrpperboles, 
a  miserable  twilight  of  figures  of  speech,  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  soul- sustaining  objectivity  cf  Faith  faints  into  a 
mere  sentimentalism.  Cold  speculation  has  taken  our 
Lord  out  of  the  world  he  redeemed,  and  has  made  heaven, 
not  his  throne,  but  a  great  sepulchre,  with  a  stone  rolled 


against  its  portal. 

Dr.  Shedd  says,  moreover,  in  his  extremely  compact 
statement  of  the  doctrinal  essence  of  the  Formula,  (of 
which  our  readers,  with  the  close  cf  this  sentence,  will 
have  every  word,)  that  it  teaches  “the  communicatio  idioma- 
tum ,  or  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  in  the 
sacramental  elements.”  We  cannot  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  our  amazement  that  the  writer  of  a  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  should  give  such  a  definition  of  so  familiar 
a  term.  We  are  forced  almost  to  the  conclusion  —  and  it 
is  the  mildest  one  we  can  make  for  Dr.  Shedd  —  that  he 
has  ventured  to  give  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  our 


Formula,  without  having  read  it  with  sufficient  care  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  terms.  His  definition  of  the  Communicatio  idiom- 
atum  has,  however,  been  equalled  by  one  of  our  own  theo- 
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logical  scholars,  who  uses  the  term  “hypostatical  union’7 
to  designate  the  “distinctions  in  the  persons  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,”  and  who,  when  his  mistake  was  pointed  out,  denounced 
as  miserable  bigotry  the  effort  to  prevent  a  man  from 
using  terms  with  any  meaning  he  might  see  fit  to  attach 
to  them. 

The  Doctor  closes  this  paragraph  with  these  words, 
which  certainly  exhibit  no  very  deep  insight  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  history  of  our  Church  :  “The  Lutheran  Church  is 
still  divided  upon  this  Symbol.  The  so-called  High  Lu¬ 
therans  insist  that  the  Formula  Concordise  is  the  scientific 
completion  of  .the  preceding  Lutheran  Symbolism,”  (Dr. 
Shedd  seems  to  us  constantly  to  use  the  word  “Symbol¬ 
ism”  inaccurately  ;)  while  the  moderate  party  are  content 
to  stand  by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology,  and 
the  Smalcald  Articles.”  We  can  assure  Dr.  Shedd,  if  we 
know  anything  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  classified  in  this  way.  A  man  may  hold  very  firmly, 
that  the  Formula  is  the  scientific  completion  of  the  system 
of  the  earlier  Symbols,  and  may  reject  it  and  them,  or  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  a  reservation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  alone,  but 
receiving  it  in  good  faith,  will  be  as  high  a  Lutheran  as 
Dr.  Shedd  would  like  to  see.  According  to  Dr.  Shedd’s 
definition,  the  “American  Lutherans”  are  not  of  the  “mod¬ 
erate  party,”  nor,  indeed,  Lutherans  at  all.  The  real  point 
of  classification  as  to  the  relation  of  nominal  Lutherans  to 
the  Confession  seems  to  us  to  be  mainly  this :  Evangelical 
Lutherans,  who  are  such  in  the  historical  sense,  heartily 
receive  as  scriptural  statements  of  doctrine,  the  Confess¬ 
ions  of  the  Church  in  their  proper  meaning  as  reached  W 
the  laws  of  language ;  while  others  who  wear  the  name,, 
claim  the  right,  in  varying  degrees  of  practical  latitude, - 
to  set  aside,  at  their  pleasure,  part  of  these  doctrines.  This 
is  the  vital  issue,  and  its  character  is  substantially  the 
same,  whether  a  few  of  the  Symbols  or  all  of  them  are  in 
question.  W e  might  add  that,  under  this  latitudinarian 
claim,  there  have  actually  been  sheltered  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country  such  soul-destroying  errors  as  So- 
cinianism  and  Universalism,  and  that,  where  the  tendency 
has  not  run  into  the  grosser  heresies,  the  pervading  char¬ 
acteristic  of  those  who  represent  its  extremes  is  that  of 
laxity  in  doctrine,  government,  discipline  and  morals. 
There  is  yet  a  third  class,  who,  largely  revealing  practb 
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cally  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  Lutheranism,  and  more  or 
less  sympathizing  with  its  controverted  doctrines,  yet, 
without  a  positive  acceptance  of  them,  confess  that  the 
logic  of  the  position  is  with  historical  Lutheranism,  and 
are  never  consciously  unjust  to  it.  This  class  are  regarded 
with  affection  and  respect  by  the  thoroughly  conservative 
part  of  the  Church,  and  are  bitterly  assailed,  or  noisily 
claimed  by  the  fanatical  element,  as  the  anger  produced 
by  their  moderation,  or  the  hope  inspired  by  their  appa¬ 
rent  neutrality  predominates. 

Dr.  Shedd,  after  disposing  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 
in  what,  our  readers  will  have  seen,  we  do  not  consider  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  next  discusses  the  “Reformed 
(Calvinistic)  Confessions.”  In  this  whole  section  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  identity  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  sys¬ 
tems,  in  which  we  are  forced  to  regard  him  as  mistaken. 
In  the  heart  of  doctrine  and  tendency,  pure  Calvinism  is 
more  Lutheranizing  than  Zwinglianizing,  for  Zwingle  was 
largely  Pelagian.  Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  recognize  nothing 
of  the  mediating  tendency  of  the  school  of  Bucer,  nor  of 
the  Melanckthonian  type  of  doctrinal  statement,  but  with  a 
classification  which  seems  too  sweeping  and  inaccurate,  con¬ 
siders  the  Tetrapolitan,  which  was  prepared  several  years 
before  Calvin  was  known  as  a  theologian,  (and  which 
seems  to  be  the  first  confessional  statement  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  now  bears  his  name,) 
the  Fidei  Ratio  of  Zwingle,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the 
Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  all  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  Confess¬ 
ions.  Certainly,  if  the  words  Reformed  and  Calvinistic 
are  synonyms,  as  Dr.  Shedd  makes  them,  this  grouping  is 
open  to  very  serious  objections.  When  Dr.  Shedd  reaches 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  he  bestows  so  little  care  upon 
the  arrangement  of  his  facts,  that  the  incautious  reader 
might  be  led  into  very  serious  mistakes.  He  might  sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  that  Frederick  the  First  was  a  successor 
of  John  Casimer.  He  is  told,  in  express  terms,  that  Louis 
the  Sixth  brought  the  Palatinate  under  the  Formula  Con¬ 
cordia  in  157 6,  (four  years  before  it  was  published,)  and 
if  he  is  not  on  his  guard,  will  be  sure  to  imagine  that  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  mutations  of  1576,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  under  John  Casimer,  (1583 — 1592,  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1562.  Dr. 
Shedd  continues  to  call  the  Electors  (we  know  not  why) 
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“Crown  Princes,”  and  in  general  seems  to  stumble  from 
the  moment  he  gets  on  German  ground.  What  will  in¬ 
telligent  preachers  and  laymen  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church  think,  for  instance,  of  this  eulogy;  with  which 
the  notice  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  closes:  “In  doc¬ 
trine,  it  teaches  justification  with  the  Lutheran  glow  and 
vitality,  predestination  and  election  with  Calvinistic  firm¬ 
ness  and  self-consistency,  and  the  Zwinglian  theory  of  the 
Sacraments  with  decision,  *  *  *  and  is  regarded  with 

great  favor  by  the  High  Lutheran  party  of  the  present 
day.”  We  will  not  undertake  to  speak  for  our  German 
Reformed  brethren,  except  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  they  talked,  at  their  Ter-Centenarv,  and  put  into 
their  handsome  volume.  As  to  “the  High  Lutherans  of 
the  present  day,”  if  we  are  of  them,  as  we  are  sometimes 
charged  with  being.  Hr.  Shedd  is  right :  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  regarded  by  them  with  great  favor  —  all  ex- 
cept  its  doctrines.  It  is  a  neat  thing  — a  very  neat  thing 
- — the  mildest,  most  winning  piece  of  Calvinism  of  which 
we  know.  One-half  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  this  we  like 
very  much,  and  the  solitary  improvement  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  in  it  would  be  to  make  the  other  half  of  it  Lutheran, 
too.  With  this  slight  reservation,  on  this  very  delicate 
point,  the  High  Lutherans  are  rather  fond  of  it  than  other¬ 
wise,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

As  the  title  of  this  Article  shows,  we  have  not  propos¬ 
ed  to  ourselves  a  general  review  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  book, 
but  simply  to  look  at  it  with  reference  to  its  statements  in 
regard  to  our  own  Church  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  avoid 
an  allusion  to  what  strikes  us  an  extreme  statement  in  ap¬ 
parent  conflict  with  sound  Theology.  It  is  in  his  declara¬ 
tion  that  “sin  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  creature.”  “The 
originant  act  of  self-will  is  strictly  creative  from  noth¬ 
ing.”  Dr.  Shedd  here  seems  to  labor  to  show  that  he  is 
not  speaking  in  a  popular  and  rhetorical  way,  but  that  over 
against  such  a  style  of  language,  he  wishes  to  be  under¬ 
stood  rigidly  —  sin  is  a  creature  —  but  God  is  not  its 
creator.  Man  is  as  really  and  as  strictly  a  creator  as  God 
is  —  and  sin  is  his  creature.  Such  language,  if  pressed, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God,  of  man.  of  sin, 
and  of  creature.  It  denies  that  God  is  the  alone  Creator 
of  all  things,  it  maintains,  almost  after  a  Manichean  style 
that  evil  is  a  primal  principle  and  that  man  is  the  Ahriman 
Tol.  XYIII.  No.  69.  11. 
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of  it;  it  makes  sin  an  objective  reality,  not  the  condition 
or  act  of  a  subject,  and  elevates  the  mutilation  and  disease 
of  the  creature  to  a  rank  in  being  with  the  creature  itself. 
No  more  than  the  surgeon  creates  by  cutting  off  the  leg  of 
a  man,  does  man  create  sin  by  a  self-originated  destruction 
of  his  original  righteousness,  on  which  follows  that  inord¬ 
inate  state  of  the  natural  reason  and  appetites  which  theo¬ 
logians  call  concupiscense.  The  impulse  to  theft,  to  lying, 
to  impurity,  is  not  a  substance,  not  a  creature,  but  is  the 
result  of  inordinate  desire  in  which  self-love,  now  uncheck¬ 
ed  by  original  righteousness  and  kindled  by  the  fomes 
of  the  self-corrupted  will,  reveals  itself.  It  is  not  a  crea¬ 
ture,  but  a  moral  phenonemon  of  the  creature — desire  and 
purpose,  are  not  creatures,  but  exercises  of  the  faculties  of 
the  creature.  If  sin  be  strictly  a  creature,  it  must  be  the 
creature  of  God,  and  this  part  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  theory  really 
would  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  an  inference  which,  we 
are  sure,  no  one  would  more  earnestly  resist  than  himself. 
The  finite  will  can  corrupt  the  creatures,  but  it  cannot  add 
to  them. 


ARTICLE  V. 

SCHISM  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

By  Rev,  Jacob  Weidman,  A.  M.,  Baltimore. 

The  state  of  Protestantism  presents  so  many  denomina¬ 
tions  and  sects,  that  importance  attaches  to  the  subject, 
proposed  in  the  present  article.  Especially  in  America, 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  are  represented  by  emi¬ 
grants  of  many  nationalities  and  these  original  divisions, 
ao’ain,  by  so  many  of  later  origin.  These,  with  the  dis¬ 
putes  arising  between  them,  give  to  the  infidel  occasion  of 
attack  upon  Christianity,  and  place  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  path  of  the  simple  minded.  Rome,  by  reason  of  her 
outward  unity,  seizes  hold  of  them  as  a  chief  argument  in 
favor  of  her  monstrous  and  arrogant  claims,  while  the  dis¬ 
putes  and  alienation  arising  therefrom,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  church  resources  in  the  maintenance  of  needless 
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machinery  wound  the  heart  of  the  most  resolved  Protes¬ 
tant.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  propose  a 
plan  of  general  comprehension  which  shall  do  away  with 
all  useless  division,  or  recommend  such  a  union  as  will  do 
away  with  all  the  sects  — this  only  can  be  hoped  for  when 
corruption  shall  have  completely  lost  its  power  in  all 
saints,  and  the  prayer,  “Thy  kingdom  come,”  have  met  its 
fulfilment.  It  is  only  hoped  that  some  considerations, 
profitable  to  all,  may  be  set  forth,  and  lead  to  Scriptural 
views  on  this  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  insist  here  on  the 
evils  involved  in  Schism.  From  the  cavils  and  attacks 
of  enemies,  and  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Christians  we 
conclude  they  are  manifold.  Here  surely  the  maxim  of 
authority,  quod  semper ,  quod  uhique ,  quodque  omnes ,  is  con¬ 
clusive,  for  not  only  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  but 
all  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  give  testimony.  Infi¬ 
del  and  Eomanist  join  with  Protestant,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  language  of  Francis  Turrettin,  in  his  treatise,  uJJe  ne- 
cessaria  secessione  nostra  ah  ecclesia  Romana.'n  “We  freely 
grant  to  our  adversaries,  that  secession  from  the  true 
Church  is  never  to  be  justified,  and  they  worthily  incur 
the  accusation  of  schismatics,  who  desert  the  true  Church 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever.”  “It  is  as  true,”  he  adds, 
“that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  true  Church,  as  that 
there  was  no  safety  out  of  the  ark.”  And  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  he  gave  of  the  true  Church,  no  Protestant  need  fear 
to  accept  his  words.  Individuals  or  even  denominations, 
may  diverge  in  the  detail  of  the  evils  attaching  to  Schism 
according  to  their  minor  peculiarities,  or  more  according 
to  their  several  positions,  but  when  these  do  not  bias  the 
judgment,  there  is  very  general  agreement. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  an  inquiry  of  moment  to  all,  to 
ministers  with  vows  of  ordination,  and  to  members  with 
vows  of  consecration  to  Christ ;  as  to  what  separations  in 
the  communion  of  the  disciples  constitute  Schism,  and 
what  evil  attaches  to  it.  We  propose  therefore  to  set 
forth  a  Scriptural  view  of  Schism,  and  a  comparison  of 
this  with  later  views  before  offering  some  general  views 
as  inferences  from  these. 

The  word  Schism,  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  has  a  bibli¬ 
cal  origin.  There  we  find  sfiW  and  used  in  parallel 
senses,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  to  trace 
the  use  of  the  latter.  This  is  confined  to  the  historical  por- 
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tions  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Its  original  classical  meaning  occurs  in  Matt. 
9  :  16,  and  Mark  2  :  21.  Its  peculiar  Scripture  sense  is 
two-fold.  John,  in  7  :  43  ;  9:18  and  10  :  19,  uses  it  with 
reference  to  a  difference  of  opinion,  with  or  without  .special 
reference  to  its  moral  complexion.  A  second  moral  ap¬ 
plication  appears  in  1  Cor.  1  :  10  ;  11  :  18  and  12  :  25. 
In  the  latter  passages  there  is  an  evident  attribute  of  sin 
attached  to  Schism.  In  the  first,  Paul  marks  the  divisions 
ara)  with  emphatic  condemnation.  They  are  a  prom¬ 
inent  occasion  of  his  writing,  and  he  shows  his  abhorence 
of  them  by  his  earnest  exhortations.  “Now  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you.”  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  it  is  appli¬ 
ed  to  divisions  among  Christians  in  their  coming  together 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  extent  of  its  meaning  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  next  verse.  “For  there  must  be 
heresies  (marg.  sects,  Creek,  cup among  you,  that  they 
which  are  approved  may  be  manifest.”  In  John  12  :  25,  it 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  natural  body,  but  in  a  passage, 
illustrative  of  the  true  Church,  and  this  so  directly,  that 
from  this  passage  has  flowed  its  later  usage.  For  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  modern  ecclesiastical  sense  is  more  closely 
akin  to  this,  than  any  other  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Scriptures,  then,  the  term  Schism  is  applied  to 
contentions  about  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth.  There  were  found  in  that  commun¬ 
ion  those  who  asserted  that  their  peculiarities  flowed  from 
Paul  or  Peter,  peculiarities  which  really  had  their  origin 
in  the  fact,  that  they  retained  Judaism  to  some  degree,  and 
for  this  claimed  to  be  the  followers  of  Peter,  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  or  rejected  too  much  its  obligations 
and  proclaimed  themselves  the  followers  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  Or  there  were  others  who  perhaps  esteemed 
themselves  above  these  controversies  about  justification 
by  faith  and  the  obligations  of  the  law,  and  laid  their 
higher  claims  to  exact  accordance  with  Christ  himself  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  teaching.  Schism,  too,  comprehend¬ 
ed  those  who  made  the  eloquence  of  Apollos  the  matter 
of  party  strife.  All  these,  in  the  view  of  Paul,  are  schis¬ 
matics,  not  excepting  those  under  his  own  name.  Their 
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contentions  were  the  offspring  of  corruption  of  heart  and 
the  pursuit  of  personal  aims  or  interests. 

From  this  we  may  gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  grounds  of  its  condemnation. 
Generally  these  grounds  are  as  follows : 

1.  They  disturbed  or  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and,  2  They  were  exhibitions  of  corruption  within  its 
pale,  inimical  to  the  growth  of  piety. 

1.  The  Church  is  one.  Its  structure  is  as  compact  as 
that  of  the  human  body.  The  Church  has  members  dif¬ 
fering-  in  their  functions,  and  subordination  is  necessary  to 
health  and  harmony.  The  body  must  be  subject  to  the 
mind.  Thus  the  Church  must  be  subject  to  its  head,  and 
each  member  must  rejoice  in  its  appropriate  office  In  case 
the  Church  fail  to  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  or 
one  rise  up  against  his  brother,  it  cannot  grow  up  into 
him  in  all  things  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ,  joined 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure 
of  every  part.  Schism,  therefore,  in  the  body  of  Christ 
defeats  the  purpose  of  its  head  in  its  constitution.  It  fails 
to  manifest  his  glory  by  unity  in  its  Lord,  in  faith  and 
love.  It  fails  to  discharge  the  function  of  material  edifi- 
cation.  It  robs  each  member  of  the  encouragement  which 
sympathy  and  unity  of  purpose  lend  to  the  individual  in 
his  efforts  for  himself  or  others.  It  counteracts  that  strength 
which  is  a  geometrical  ratio  of  progression  in  proportion 
to  numbers  —  for  a  hundred  men,  taken  singly,  cannot  op¬ 
pose  successfully  an  attack  easily  repelled  by  ten  acting  in 
association.  It  lays  the  Church  open  to  attacks  from  with¬ 
out,  while  sin  rages  with  increased  violence  in  the  world, 
because  of  the  paralysis  in  all  aggression  by  a  Church,  torn 
by  dissension. 

It  is  true  that  Schism  has  been  overruled  for  good  to  the 
Church.  The  discussions,  consequent  upon  it,  have  de¬ 
fined  doctrine  and  revealed  the  methods  available  for  the 
arrest  of  error.  God  has  presided  over  the  contests  in 
the  Church  most  marvellously,  so  that  the  prevalence  of 
great  reverses  like  the  Arian,  or  great  practical  abuses, 
like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  great  revolutions,  like 
those  of  the  last  century  in  Europe,  have  resulted  in  di¬ 
recting  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  importance  of 
the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  or  given  rise  to  contests 
which  have  rescued  the  Church  from  corruption,  or  dem- 
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onstrated  the  workings  of  evil,  so  as  to  make  the  world 
aekowledge  Christ.  As  the  lie  of  Ananias,  discovered 
and  punished,  arrested  the  growth  of  hypocrisy  when  the 
Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  envious  preaching  at 
Philippi  furthered  the  interests  of  the  gospel  it  aimed  to 
destroy,  so  will  every  event  be  made  to  work  for  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  Church.  But  these  good  results  are  only  inci¬ 
dental,  and  arise  not  naturally  from  the  contentions  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  spite  of  them,  only  by  the  faithfulness  of 
God  in  the  administration  of  his  providence  and  grace. 
He  will  secure  his  glory  in  the  Church  against  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Satan,  he  will  arrest  the  workings  of  sin  in  the 
Church  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  his  manifold  pur¬ 
poses,  but  each  Schism,  founded  on  a  false  doctrine,  or  sin¬ 
ful  practice,  works  against  the  interests  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  glory  of  his  name,  just  so  far  forth  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  itself 

2.  The  second  general  ground,  on  which  the  Scriptures 
condemn  Schism,  is  personal.  It  is  the  working  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  human  heart.  Contentions  in  the 
Church  about  doctrine  or  practice  are  always  justified  by 
the  actors,  by  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  purity.  Controversalists  are  ever  ready  to  allege,  that 
it  is  an  inspired  injunction  which  urges  them  earnestly  to 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  or  to 
point  in  other  strifes  to  the  sharp  dissension  between  Paul 
and  Barnabas  about  Mark,  or  the  conduct  of  Paul  in  with¬ 
standing  Peter  to  the  face,  when  the  truth  of  the  gospel  was 
endangered.  They  who  mourn  over  all  conflict  and  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  Church  may  well  comfort  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  the  Saviour  denounced  the  Pharisees  as  bit¬ 
terly  as  possible  for  their  false  doctrine  and  forgetfulness 
of  judgment  and  mercy.  Yet  it  becomes  all  who  leave 
the  mildness  which  characterizes  the  gospel  to  remember 
that  these  things  are  nearly  allied  to  contentions  constitut¬ 
ing  Schism,  and  to  guard  against  the  personal  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  latter.  The  love  of  truth  and  the  interests 
of  morality  will  always  contend  with  each  other,  because 
sin  will  always  insinuate  itself  into  the  belief  and  practice 
of  even  true  Christians.  Yet  in  general  the  word  of  God 

o 

teaches  that  unity  and  peace  characterize  faith  and  love, 
while  division  and  strife  flow  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
heart.  “From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  which  war 
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in  your  members.”  Jas  4:1.  Among  the  works  of  the 
flesh  (Gral.  5  :  20,)  are  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heresies.  The  spirit  of  contest  is  very  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  wrath,  malice,  revenge  and  ambition.  Almost 
every  controversialist  has  exhibited  some  defect  of  truth 
or  temper  when  he  has  entered  the  lists.  Contentions  in 
the  Church,  like  party  strifes  or  wars  in  the  world,  have 
been  marked  by  alliance  with  interest,  ambition  and  pride. 
Uncharitableness  and  false  imputations  on  the  one  hand, 
impatience  and  want  of  forbearance  ^on  the  other,  have 
marred  the  characters  of  the  combatants.  They  are  easily 
led  to  the  magnification  of  motes  into  beams  in  opponents, 
and  a  corresponding  disregard  of  our  own  faults  in  doc¬ 
trine  or  practice.  They  disrupt  our  relations  with  those 
whom  we  acknowledge  Christians  equally  with  ourselves. 
They  consume  our  energies  in  warring  with  brethren,  in¬ 
stead  of  our  most  determined  enemies.  They  are  so  preg¬ 
nant  with  evil  that  names,  free  from  any  other  reproach, 
are  yet  darkened  by  shadows  cast  upon  them  by  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  contests,  in  which  they  are  concerned.  W e  do 
not  wonder  therefore  that  they  are  so  pointedly  condemned 
by  Paul  and  that  he  treated  them  with  a  severity  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided,  or  that  the  Saviour  has  engrafted 
among  the  beatitudes  the  words :  “Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers.” 

Prom  the  above  consideration  the  definition  of  Schism, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Scripture,  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is  strife 
resulting  from  error  in  either  doctrine  or  life  within  a 
single  congregation  disturbing,  without  severing,  it.  In 
present  usage  it  is  applied  only  to  formal  separation  in  a 
congregation  or  denomination,  or  to  such  contention  as  is 
supposed  to  have  this  as  its  result.  In  the  word  of  Cod 
there  is  no  instance  of  such  an  application.  Yet  from  the 
grounds  on  which  we  have  seen  the  Schism  there  men¬ 
tioned  condemned,  we  may  easily  derive  its  modern  signi¬ 
fication.  And  it  may  tend  to  keep  us  alive  to  the  evils  of 
this  sin,  if  we  remember  that  this  word  has  its  origin  in 
those  contentions  which  are  so  named  in  the  Scriptures 
and  with  which  we  are  so  often  brought  into  contact  in 
Churches  of  to-day. 

In  the  passages  of  Scripture  adduced,  the  application  of 
the  word  Schism,  which  is  nearest  that  of  our  own  day 
still  stops  short  of  it,  in  that  it  refers  only  to  contention 
and  partisanship  in  a  single  communion,  without  formal 
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separation  as  its  issue.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  curious 
interpretation  of  the  sin,  in  the  interest  of  Independency. 
Founding  upon  this,  John  Owen,  the  greatest  of  their 
theologians,  denies  that  Schism  can  be  charged  upon  any, 
save  the  author  of  like  contentions.  A  man  can  only  be 
called  a  schismatic  rightfully  who  is  the  cause  of  conten¬ 
tion  in  a  single  brotherhood.  If  he  succeeds  in  carrying 
the  whole  body  harmoniously  from  its  old  connexions,  he 
may  be  a  heretic  or  apostate,  but  he  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  Schism.  This  is  an  extreme  of  literal  interpretation, 
not  required  by  the  system  of  government  which  this 
great  man  advocated,  and  amounting  to  nothing  more  in 
his  hands  than  a  strife  about  words.  For  he  would  not 
apologize  for  the  man  who  broke  the  cords  that  bind 
Churches  of  the  same  faith  in  sympathy,  and  minister  to 
mutual  edification  and  usefulness.  Only  he  would  reserve 
the  word  Schism  for  the  crime  so  designated  in  the  Bible, 
and  sect  another  for  the  kindred  crime.  Yet  such  a  re¬ 
striction  could  only  be  countenanced  by  one  whose  views 
of  the.  unity  of  the  whole  Church  were  influenced  by 
looseness  of  Independency  as  a  form  of  government. 

In  the  extreme  contrast  with  this,  is  that  of  Rome.  All 
separation  from  the  external  communion,  headed  by  the 
Pope  is,  by  the  necessity  of  the  definition  of  the  Church 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Schism.  This  affirms  the  visible 
unity  and  infallibility  of  the  Church  to  be  inseparable, 
and  then,  asserting  as  the  eternal  Father  gave  Christ  to 
be  the  invisible  head,  so  the  Pope,  as  the  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  is  the  visible  head. 
(Cat.  Rom.  Pars  I  Qu  10;)  All  not  submitting  to  him 
are  therefore  guilty  of  Schism. 

The  usual  Protestant  definition  of  Schism  goes  to  neith¬ 
er  of  these  extremes.  It  is  not  confined  to  those  things 
•expressly  so  called  in  Scripture,  nor  does  it  accept  such  a 
definition,  as  makes  all  separation  from  a  visible  communion 
.•amount  to  Schism.  It  does  not  restrict  the  crime  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible,  save  in  a  single  congregation,  but 
agrees  with  Rome  that  it  may  be  committed  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  While  again  it  rejects  that  definition 
of  the  Church,  which  makes  it  a  visible  organization, 
claiming  infallibility,  and  then  asserts  that  all  separation 
from  it  is  Schism.  It  condemns  Schism  as  a  sin  against  the 
universal  Church,  as  well  as  against  the  body  which  it  has 
disturbed,  but  holds  with  Cassander,  as  quoted  by  Turret- 
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tin,  Schisma  non  facit  separation  sed  causa.  It  therefore 
can  charge  the  visible  Church  with  the  guilt  of  this  sin, 
which  is  impossible  to  any  one  holding  the  Romish  view 
of  the  Church.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  not  every 
separation  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  congregation 
from  another  is  accounted  Schism  in  the  eyes  of  a  Protes¬ 
tant.  Even  in  the  Romish  communion  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  that  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  Protestantism, 
though,  of  course,  these  differences  are  so  far  controlled  as 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  headship  of  the  occupant  of 
Peter’s  chair.  Yet  this  unity  is  far  from  the  completeness 
they  assert.  The  Augustine  and  Dominican  monks,  Ger- 
son  and  Bellarmin  differ  in  their  system  of  theology  and 
Church  government,  as  much  as  many  Protestant  sects. 
Manj'  of  the  differences  between  denominations  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  those  of  the  orders  of  the  Romish  monks 
which  are  in  subordination  to  the  Pope.  There  is  a  sense, 
in  which  there  is  more  real  unity  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation  than  the  vaunted  unity  of  Rome.  Certainly 
Luther  and  Calvin  are  more  at  one,  then  Ambrose,  Je¬ 
rome  and  Augustine  are  one  with  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus.  A  change  then  from  one  to  the  other  is  no  more 
a  Schism  than  a  change  from  one  order  to  another  with 
the  papal  communion.  In  view  of  the  definition  of  Schism 
by  Protestantism,  it  is  evident  that  a  Christian  is  guilty  of 
Schism  in  proportion  to  the  falsity  of  doctrine  or  to  the 
degree  of  immorality  which  he  advocates,  and  the  degree 
of  contention  which  results.  Separation,  when  dictated 
by  the  real  interest  of  the  Church,  may  be  not  only  harm¬ 
less,  but  good.  A  Christian  may  change  from  one  denom- 
ination  to  a  better,  and  so  far  from  committing  Schism,  be 
praiseworthy  in  view  of  it,  though  he  condemns  the  body 
from  which  he  separates  in  so  doing. 

These  observations  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said 
will  conclude  this  article. 

I.  Protestantism  was  not  a  Schism  in  its  origin.  Rome 
has  been  joined  by  some  who  bear  the  Protestant  name  in 
this  charge.  There  are  many  to  whom  it  suggests  but  little 
else.  To  these  it  seems  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience  against  the  assumed  infallibility  of 
the  Church  necessitate  the  endless  divisions  which  have 
appeared  with  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  They 
assume  that  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
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authority  and  superstition  of  Rome  frees  it  from  subjec¬ 
tion  to  any  authority.  The  interests  of  the  Pope  join  here' 
with  Rationalists,  and  they  forget  or  obscure  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  more  notorious  that  Luther  and  his  compeers  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  authority  of  Rome  than  that  they  avow¬ 
ed  their  subjection  to  the  Word  of  God.  They  did  not 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Church  to  the  decisions 
of  reason,  but  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  to  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Bible,  asserting  that  the  humblest  private 
Christian  was  as  capable  of  understanding  the  inspired 
record  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  deliverances  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  protesting  against  departures  from  sound  doctrine 
and  pure  practice,  not  mainly  because  these  were  opposed 
to  reason,  but  to  God’s  Word.  They  abjured  the  false  au¬ 
thority  claimed  by  the  Church  only  that  they  might  be 
more  directly  and  completely  be  subject  to  Christ. 

The  conduct  of  Luther  and  his  assistants  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Reformation  shows  that  they  did  not  claim 
the  right  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church  on  the  mere 
ground  of  private  judgment.  They  were  at  first  far  from 
proposing  to  themselves  a  separation  from  the  other 
Churches  of  Christendom.  All  their  early  movements 

t/ 

demonstrate  this.  The  publication  of  the  Theses  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  discussion  among  the  members  of 
Universities.  His  conferences  with  the  champions  of 
Rome  or  papal  legates  do  not  betray  a  desire  to  break  the 
unity  of  believers.  His  whole  movement  in  its  first  stages 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  spirit  of  the  great 
reforming  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance  and  Basil,  calling  for 
a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members.  In 
the  public  answers,  rendered  at  Worms,  Augsburg  and 
Spires,  the  Reformers  showed  their  willingness  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  if  it  could  be  done  in  consistence 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  it  was 
not  Luther  who  separated  from  the  Church,  but  it  was  the 
bull  of  Leo  X  which  separated  him  from  it. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  that  Protestantism  was 
a  Schism  on  the  ground  thet  its  leaders  voluntarily  separ¬ 
ated  themselves.  But  it  will  yet  be  said  that  they  were 
Schismatic,  inasmuch  as  their  opinions  disturbed  the  faith 
and  peace  of  the  Church,  and  furnished  the  just  occasion 
of  the  exclusion.  It  is  true,  that  he  that  furnishes  the 
ground  of  separation  is  the  guilty  party  in  a  Schism. 
This  was  acknowledged  by  the  Reformers.  They  never 
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justified  their  secession  by  any  other  reason  than  the  here¬ 
sies  and  abuses  of  Rome  The  Reformers  insisted  that 
the  idolatry  practiced  and  persisted  in  by  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  mass,  the  intolerant  tyranny,  by  which  she 
hoarded  wealth  and  crushed  opposition  to  her  corruption, 
her  identity  with  Babylon  in  the  Apocalypse  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  it  was  said,  “Come  ye  out  of  her,  my  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  Avith  the  Antichrist  were  insisted  on,  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Protestantism,  These  were  the  cause  of  the  Schism, 
and  if  they  have  been  established,  it  was  not  Luther  but 
Rome  that  was  guilty,  though  in  pronouncing  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  the  Pope  was  seated  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  was  God,  and  though  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  professed 
the  name  of  Christ 

The  second  general  reflection  which  the  subject  suggests 
is  that  the  state  of  division  in  Protestantdom  is  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  existence  of  the  guilt  of  Schism  It  has 
been  observed  that  mere  separation  is  not  a  decisive  proof 
of  this  There  are  such  arrangements  which  do  not  mar 
the  unity,  but  promote  the  efficienc}^  of  the  Church,  just 
as  a  wise  disposal  of  the  military  force  of  a  government, 
may  better  effect  its  safety  than  the  centralization  under 
one.  It  is,  that  the  late  brilliant  and  decisive  movements 
of  the  armies  of  Prussia  Avere  direct  from  a  central  of¬ 
fice,  and  though  operating  apart  from  each  other,  and  Avith  - 
out  the  knoAAdedge  that  they  Avere  cooperating,  yet  jointly 
effected  the  purpose  of  their  ruler.  So  separate  denomi¬ 
nations  and  organizations  in  the  Church  may  act  harmon- 
lously  in  subjection  to  the  Lord,  Avithout  the  visibility 
Avhich  Rome  strives  to  realize  by  subjection  to  a  vice-ger- 
ent.  Locality  and  facilit}^  of  operation  haArn  always  been 
alloAved.to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  organization, 
for  even  Rome  goes  to  the  verge  of  limitation  to  centralization 
in  alloAving  a  Plenary  Council,  an  originating  poAvmr  in  mak¬ 
ing  decrees,  only  guarding  against  inconsistency  Avith  form¬ 
er  doctrine  or  canons  before  confirming  them.  The  mere 
AArant  of  organic  unity  does  not  interfere  Avith  the  real  unity 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  its  offshoots  in  different  lands. 
So  long  as  these  hold  the  same  creed  and  agree  in  govern¬ 
ment,  so  long  they  are  one,  and  are  Schismatic  no  more 
than  the  Church  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth  Avhich  recognized 
no  common  organization  as  controlling  them. 

But  the  majority  of  Protestant  divisions  is  not  due  to 
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locality  or  facility  of  operation.  Confessedly  they  owe 
their  separation  to  differences  in  creed  and  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Their  names  are  the  symbols  by  which  they 
proclaim  this.  If  we  have  found  Schism  in  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  decided  that  the  guilt  of  it  lay  with  the  latter,  so 
must  it  be  decided  that,  in  all  Protestant  divisions  where 
locality  and  facility  have  not  directed  this,  there  is  like 
guilt  on  one  side  or  the  other.  As  war  is  the  certain  evi¬ 
dence  of  wrong-doing,  oppression  and  ambition  on  the 
part  of  one  or  both  the  combatants,  so  division,  for  the  most 
part,  or  sectarianism  is  a  reproach  to  the  Protestant.  Re¬ 
spective  creeds  or  forms  of  government  may  indicate  the 
claim  of  one  to  Scriptural  purity,  but  in  the  indication 
yields  the  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Schism  on  the  part  of 
the  other.  These  symbols  may  show  that  the  differences 
are  not  fundamental,  but  prove,  either  that  their  importance 
is  such  as  to  justify  a  separation  that  may  bring  weakness, 
or  that  Christians  are  so  given  to  Schism  as  not  to  live  in 
harmony,  while  their  doctrines  are  sufficiently  accordant, 
which  is  to  say  that  strife  has  mastered  love.  If  it  be  al¬ 
leged  that  these  sects  are  hereditary,  this  does  not  do  away 
with  their  Schismatical  character  always,  but  only  proves 
that  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  parties  and  secession 
is  not  temporary,  but  chronic.  If  we  affirm  that  the  unity 
of  Protestantdom  is  substantially  more  complete  than  that 
of  Rome,  this  mav  modify  the  claims  of  Rome,  but  can- 
not  do  away  with  the  weakness  and  contention  in  our 
Churches.  From  the  davs  of  the  Conference  of  Marburg, 
Protestantism  has  suffered  from  unnecessary  strife  and  con¬ 
tention,  and  these  will  always  be  a  reproach  to  Christ,  a 
weakness  to  the  Church,  and  a  sin  on  man’s  part. 

8.  The  last  reflection  which  we  suggest  as  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  connection,  is  as  to  the  reasons  which  justify 
a  secession  from  a  denomination,  other  than  locality  or 
efficiency,  or  a  mere  change  of  church-fellowship,  which 
does  not  infer  Schism.  Ecclesiastical  history  may  give  us 
some  guidance.  There  are  some  secessions  from  existing 
churches,  which,  in  the  common  opinion  of  those  who  ob¬ 
served  them  with  impartiality,  have  been  good  in  the 
effects,  and  the  example  of  the  leaders  of  these  ought  to 
have  weight  in  the  determination  of  the  inquiry.  Here 
we  will  see  that  the  best  men  have  been  most  alive  to  the 
evils  of  strife,  even  when  the  maintenance  of  truth  forced 
it  upon  them — that  they  have  either  hesitated  long  before 
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they  advised  or  acquiesced  in  separation,  or  generally 
they  have  striven  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  bodies,  from 
which  they  have  been  excluded.  Sufficient  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  Reformers  to  indicate  this  on  their 
part.  The  rise  of  Methodism  under  Wesley,  and  Whit¬ 
field  in  the  Church  of  England,  exhibits  the  same  thing 
in  that  case.  In  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  though  at 
the  last  the  act  of  separation  was  solemnly  executed  un¬ 
der  the  advice  of  Chalmers,  Welsh,  Cunningham  and  other 
good  men,  it  was  only  after  years  had  been  spent  in  use¬ 
less  attempt  to  secure  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  denied  them  by  the 
civil  powers  and  the  dominant  party  in  the  established 
Church.  As  an  individual  instance  of  the  same  strong 
abhorrence  of  separation,  let  us  remember  the  course  of 
the  priest  John  (Jossner,  the  originator  of  a  large  mission¬ 
ary  force  in  India,  and  a  fervent  preacher  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Prussia  and  St.  Petersburg.  This  never  took 
one  step  to  complete  his  separation  from  Rome,  though 
driven  from  parish  to  parish,  and  from  his  native  land,  by 
the  hatred  of  those  who  could  not  endure  sound  doctrine. 

With  these  examples  before  him,  no  good  man  will 
lightly  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  organization.  There  are 
evils,  which  almost  always  accompany  contentions,  which 
ought  to  be  well  weighed  with  the  advantages  to  be  gain- 

o  o  o  o 


ed.  The  attempt  to  go  out  from  a  Church  generally  in¬ 
volves  questions  of  Church  property,  the  opposition  of  a 
minority,  these,  perhaps,  continue  for  years— many  times,  the 
total  extinction  of  both  parties  after  an  embittered  struggle. 
If  the  separation,  too,  be  a  standing  aloof  from  all  organi¬ 
zations,  it  generally  cuts  off  the  separatists  from  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  schemes  of  benevolence  of  an  okler  body,  turns 
t  #  ' 

the  attention  of  a  congregation  from  the  calm  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  own  salvation  to  a  heated  discussion  of  the 
faults  of  their  neighbors.  Almost  the  whole  resources  of 
a  small  body  will  be  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
existence,  instead  of  being  spent  in  aggressive  efforts  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.  These,  with  other  efforts,  seen  in 
the  history  of  all  such  attempts,  will  make  a  good  man 
pause  long  ere  he  deliberately  sanctions  such  a  course,  and 
seems  to  lead  to  these  two  rules  of  conduct : 

1.  So  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  hear  or  preach  the 
gospel  as  professed  in  the  creed  which  we  have  professed, 
we  cannot  be  justified  in  disturbing  the  body  of  Christ  by 
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contention.  Removal  from  fellowship  may  be  quietly  ac¬ 
complished,  if  we  judge  the  creed  at  fault. 

2  In  reference  to  such  decisions,  as  are  temporary  in 
their  effects,  or  concern  doctrines  relatively  unimportant, 
if  we  have  conceded  to  us  the  right  of  dissent  by  protest, 
we  ought  never  to  enter  upon  measures,  necessitating  sep¬ 
aration  as  their  issue. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  best  remedy  for 
Schism  in  the  Church,  is  that  which  is  so  eloquently  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians,  as  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  Christian  character — love.  lie  that 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;  that  envieth  not,  that  vaunteth 
not  himself,  is  not  puffed  up,  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  will  not 
uselessly  disturb  the  body  of  Christ.  This  will  enable  us 
to  fulfil  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness ;  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  Love  seems  weakness  to  the  Schis¬ 
matic,  but  it  is  the  strongest  support  of  the  truth. 


ARTICLE  YI. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

By  Prof.  L.  W.  Heydexreich,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  custom  to  make  presents  on  Christ’s  nativity  traces 
its  origin  up  to  a  high  antiquity ;  it  has  existed  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  continues  to  exist.  On  this  day  we  make  pre¬ 
sents  to  children  and  friends,  and  receive  from  them  in  re¬ 
turn,  and  thereby  afford  joy  to  others  and  secure  pleasure 
for  ourselves,  mostly  without  knowing  and  inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  this  practice.  The  question —  Whence  did 
this  custom  originate  f — being,  in  our  opinion,  not  destitute 
■  of  interest,  we  shall  attempt  to  answer  it. * 

*In  treating  this  subject  we  chiefly  made  use  of  an  essay  which  we 
found  in  the  3rd  vol.  p.  43  of  Dr.  Johann  Friedrich  Teller's  Auecdoten 
fur  Prediger.  Leipzig,  1777  and  1778.  We  consulted,  however,  also, 
some  other  books. 
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r  Sebastian  Mitternacbt,  formerly  as  Rector  of  the  Gymna¬ 
sium  of  Gera,  maintains,  in  a  programme  in  which  he 
treats  of  this  subject,  that  the  Christians  have  borrowed 
this  custom  from  the  Jews,  who  distribute  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  appropriate  gifts  among  the  poor,  and  especial¬ 
ly  among  their  children.  It  must  be  observed  that  during 
the  celebration  of  this  festival  no  presents  of  any  kind 
were  ever  given,  but  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Jews 
celebrated  another  festival  called,  The  Rejoicing  in  the 
Law ,  because  on  this  day  they  finished  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  began  it  again. *  This 
second  feast,-  on  which,  according  to  Bnxtorf’s  statement, f 
the  Jews,  after  the  public  worship,  throw  apples,  pears, 
nuts  and  the  like,  among  children,  was,  however,  and  may 
still  be,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  former  on  account 
of  its  close  connection  with  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

The  assertion  that  the  Christians  have  been  induced  by 
the  example  of  the  Jews,  to  introduce  Christmas  presents, 
however  plausible  it  may  be  at  first  view,  is  liable  to  well- 
founded  objections. 

The  circumstance  that  feast  of  tabernacles  occurs  not 
in  the  same  season  with  Christmas,  does  not  favor  the 
admission  of  this  opinion.  Moreover  the  dissimilarity 
which  exists  between  the  Christian  custom  and  that  of  the 
Jews  militates  against  this  assumption,  for  the  latter  scat¬ 
ter  publicly  in  their  synagogues  the  fruit  which  they  in¬ 
tend  as  presents  to  the  children,  while  the  Christians  dis¬ 
tribute  their  Christmas  gifts  in  their  homes,  or  put  them 
in  places,  where  they  will  be  found  unexpectedly.  Again, 
when  the  celebration  of  Christmas  was  introduced,  the 
hatreds  between  Christians  and  Jews  was  so  great,  that  the 
former  detested  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  latter,  and 
disdained  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  this  so  much 
hated  nation. 

D.  Ch.  Specht,  formerly  a  scholar  of  Wittenberg,  who 

*  This  festival  is  a  late  institution  and  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the' 
second  temple.  It  is  still  celebrated  by  our  ootemporary  Jews.  See 
Herzogs  Real-Bncyclopaedie  fiir  prot-Theologie,  Art.  Laubhiittenfest.- 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  223. 

f  Buxtorf  de  Synagog.  Jud.  Cap.  27,  p.  943.  Multos  fructus  utpote 
poma,  nuces,  pvra  et  alia  id  genus,  in  schola  in  turbam  puerorum  im- 
mittunt,  ut  iliis  quoque  laetitige  suppetant  argumentum  :  verurn  scene  fit. 
ut  pugnis  Isetitia  immittuntur.  '  5 
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has  published  a  treatise  on  Christmas  presents,*  entertains 
another  opinion.  lie  thinks  that  the  solemnization  of  this 
festival  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  epoch,  yea  to 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  and  believes  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  distribute  Christmas  presents  has  been  coetaneous 
with  its  introduction.  In  support  of  his  view,  he  relates, 
that  already  in  the  fourth  century,  a  bishop  of  Myra,  in 
Lycia,  named  Xicolas,  gave  a  purse  of  gold  to  a  poor  man 
on  Christmas.  He  quotes  the  testimony  of  Ambrose, f 
(Bishop  of  Milan  from  374 — 397,)  who  reminds  his  sister 
that,  when  she  took  the  veil,  on  this  day,  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nativity  of 
her  bridegroom,  and  that  nobody  had  gone  away  without 
giving  a  present. 

Finally,  he  refers  to  the  discourses  of  Maximus,  J  Bishop 
of  Turin,  delivered  on  Christmas,  in  which  he  very  forci¬ 
bly  exhorts  his  congregation  to  practice  liberality  on  such 
festivals,  and  infers  therefrom,  that  Christmas  presents 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Christians  in  the  fourth  and  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries,  if  not  already  at  an  earlier  epoch.  In 
his  opinion  the  practice,  then  prevalent,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dio  Cassius  §  and  other  trustworthy  authors, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  the  emperors 
for  two  successive  days,  during  which  they  received  many 
valuable  presents,  has  given  occasion  to  the  Christians  to 
solemnize  the  birth-day  of  their  King  and  Lord,  not  only 
during  two,  but  for  three  days  in  succession,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  presents. 

Christ’s  nativity  may  have  been  celebrated  here  and 
there  in  the  third  century, ||  but  it  was  certainly  then  not 
generally  solemnized.  The  observance  of  the  festival, 
however,  spread  gradually,  and,  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  6th  of  January,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  29th  of 
December,  were  the  days  which  were  considered  and  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  anniversaries  of  Christ’s  nativity.  It  was, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  reign  of 

*  D.  Chr.  Specht,  de  muneribus,  qum  propter  diem  natalem  Serva- 
toris  nostri  dari  solens.  Witteb.  1737. 

f  Ambrosius  de  VirginPus.  Lib.  Ill,  1. 

^  Maximus  Taurinencis.  Homil.  VII.  VIII.  IX. 

|  Lib.  LIV,  C.  39. 

j]  Herzog's  Real-Encvkloposdie  fiir  Protestantische  Tbeob’gie  u, 
Kirchc,  Vul,  IV,  p.  779  Kirchliehe  Feste.  Guericke,  Lebrbuch  der 
Christliehen  Kirchlichen  Archoeologie.  1847,  p.  20b. 
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Theodosius  the  Great,  that,  through  the  authority  of 
Chrysostom*  and  other  bishops,  the  Church  of  the  East 
was  prevailed  on,  also,  to  adopt  the  anniversary  of  the 
Western  Church,  j*  Reliable  Roman  documents,  which 
had  been  found,  and  a  very  ancient  tradition,  which 
was  traced  up  to  the  year  200,  justifying  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December,;*;  induced  the 
Eastern  Church  to  transfer  its  anniversary  of  Christ’s  na¬ 
tivity  to  the  25th  of  December,  which  day  henceforth  was 
solemnized  as  the  birthday  of  Jesus.  Chrysostom  men¬ 
tions  this  circumstance  in  the  superscription  of  one  of  his 
sermons,!  in  the  exordium  of  which  he  says,  “that  he  has 
long  been  desirous  of  knowing  the  precise  day  of  Christ’s 
nativity,  but  that  his  wish  had  been  gratified  onlv  a  short 
time  since,  for  onlv  within  the  last  ten  vears  the  Eastern 
Church  had  received  sure  and  authentic  information  that 
this  day  was  the  anniversary  of  Christ’s  birth. ”|  This 
agrees,  also,  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  in  his  book, 
entitled  rtavd^iov ,  in  which  the  discrepant  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  mentioned.  It  appears,  however,  that  Christ¬ 
mas  was  not  generally  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the 
East  during  the  fourth  century,  and  that  this  festival  was 
by  no  means  an  old  institution  of  the  Church.  Had  the 
latter  been  the  case,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
transfer  it  to  another  day  without  disturbance.  Yea,  it 
seems  the  anniversary  of  Christ’s  birth  was  not  generally 
solemnized  in  this  century,  even  in  the  Western  Church, 
for  Augustine**  does  not  mention  it  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  Christian  festivals. tf 

*  Herzog's  Real*En&yclopasdie,  II,  p.  697.  Art.  Chrysnstomus. 

t  Herzog  XVII,  p.  9s9.  Art.  Weihnachten. 

t  Sulpicins  Severus.  Historia  Sacra  I,  c.  27. 

$  This  sermon  is  number  XXXIII,  tom.  9,  vari  >rum  sermomim  de 
diversis  X.  T.  iocis,  p.  418.  The  inscri;  tion  is:  As  trv  yeveOTuov 
rixi pay  ?ov  trwryp oj  / Uujv  I.  ~Kpisrov.  0.8-r'kov  fitv  In  ovoav  rton.  rtpo 
be  oXtywi/  tnov  yvapioOe loolv  t( apa  nv tor,  tCjv  drib  z 'rg  bvoeu$  shOovruv  xa.1 
d^ayyeL%avtav. 

lj  xanoi  ye  bexatov  i§  ov  brgr(  xai  yvdpLUOS  rjJ.Lv  avt r{  57 

r/j.spa  yeytvr{rai. 

**Epistola  CXVIII,  Cap.  1. 

ft  It  is  strange,  that  the  ancients  disagree  much  more  about  the  year 
o:  (  hnst  s  nativity  than  about  the  day.  This  uncertainty  as  to  which  one 
ot  tiie  two  days  (the  25th  of  December  or  the  6th  of  Janmi'  v)  is  Jesus’ 
true  birthday  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
so-called  twelve  nights,  whereby  each  party  gained  its  cause. 

Vol.  XVIII.  Ho.  69.  13. 
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The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  bestowing  Christmas 
presents,  is  proved  neither  by  the  quoted  history  of 
Bishop  Nicolas*  nor  by  the  testimonies,  borrowed  from 
Ambrose  and  Maximus,  who  speak  only  of  certain  alms, 
hospitality  and  other  works  of  love,  which  were  custom¬ 
ary  with  the  Christians,  not  only  on  Christmas,  but  on  all 
other  festivals  and  at  other  meetings. 

Finally,  there  is  so  little  similarity  between  the  presents, 
with  which  the  Romans  were  to  appear  before  their  em¬ 
perors,  on  their  birth-days,  and  the  Christmas  presents,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  derive  the  latter  from  the  former. 
The  emperors  would  not  have  considered  it  as  a  peculiar 
sign  of  respect,  if,  on  such  days,  their  subjects  had  made 
presents  only  to  their  own  children,  on  pretence  that  they 
did  it  in  honor  of  their  princes.  The  birth-day  presents 
were  imperial  revenues,  and  belonged  to  those  onerous 
taxes,  of  which  the  Romans  used  to  complain,  while  the 
Christmas  gifts,  that  are  distributed  only  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  members  of  the  family,  to  afford  them  pleasure, 
are  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

In  our  opinion  the  celebration  of  Christmas  first  came 
into  general  use  at  Rome,  in  the  fourth  century. f  This 
fact  has  been  established  so  conclusively  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Ittig4  that  we  may  regard  it  as  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  The  ancient  Church  Almanacs  and  Martyrologies 
showing  that  the  Romish  Church  has  endeavored  to  fix 
precisely  the  days  on  which  memorable  ecclesiastical 
events  had  occurred,  we  must  suppose  that  she  considered 
it  her  duty  to  inquire  into  the  precise  day  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  her  investigations, 
she  was  finally  convinced  that  it  must  necessarily  fall  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  December.  This  opinion,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Chrysostom’s  afore-quoted  discourse,  §  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  at  the  time  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

*This  somewhat  mythical  man,  or  whom  little  more  than  his  name 
is  known,  lived,  according  to  Tillemont’s  presumption,  not  in  the  fourth 
■  century  but  in  a  later  period.  Herzog  X,  p.  350.  Article  Nikolaus  von 
M  v  ra . 

t  Guericke’s  Lehrbuch  der  Christlich  Kirchlichen  Archaeologie,  p. 
20> 

t  Th.  Ittig  De  ritu  festum  nativ.  Christi  die  25th  Dec.  celebrandi, 
ejusrpie  antiquiiate  dissertat.  III. 

I  Chrysostom  Ibid.  423. 
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announced  to  him  the  conception  of  his  son,  was  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  there,  as  a  high  priest,  to  burn  incense 
and  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  offering  round  about  the 
Mercy-seat,  according  to  the  divine  commandment.*  As 
this  could  take  place  only  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end  of  September,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  conception  of  John  the  Baptist  took 
place  at  this  time,  and  that  consequently  his  birth  occur¬ 
red  on  the  end  of  the  month  of  June.  And  as  our  Sa¬ 
viour  was  unquestionably  born  six  months  after  John,  the 
calculation  appeared  quite  correct,  that  his  birth-day  must 
fall  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  on  about  the 
25th  of  this  month. 

This  statement  contains  several  errors  : 

First,  it  is  incorrect  that  Zacharias  was  a  high  priest, 
since  the  Scripture  calls  him  a  priest  of  the  course  of 
Abia. 'f¬ 
lu  the  second  place,  it  is  incorrect  that  he  was  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him,  for  he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before  Grod,  in  the 
order  of  his  course,^  when  it  was  his  turn  to  burn  incense, 
all  of  which  was  not  the  high  priest’s  duty,  but  that  of  a 
common  priest.  § 

Finally  the  angel,  that  appeared  to  him,  stood  not  near 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  the  mercy  seat,  but  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar  of  incense,  whose  place  was  not  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  but  in  the  Holy  place  ( sanctus )  before  the 
veil- 1| 

Notwithstanding  these  errors  and  inaccuracies,  we  must 
infer  from  the  day  of  the  conception  of  John,  that  Jesus 
was  most  probably  born  in  the  month  of  December,  for  the 
priests  of  the  course  of  Abia,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged 
and  which  was  the  eighth  in  the  order**,  had  to  do  service 
from  the  loth  to  the  2 2d  of  September.  It  is  in  this  month 
that  the  conception  of  John  took  place,  which  Bengel  fixed 
on  the  27th  of  September  (!)  and  therefore  the  conception 
of  Jesus  must  have  occurred  in  March  and  his  birth  in 
December,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Martyrologies.ff 

*  Exod.  30  :  10  ;  Lev.  1:5;  Heb.  9  :  7,  25. 

fLuke  1  :  5.  |Luke  1  :  8  fif. 

$Exod  30  :  7.  ||Exod.  30  :  8. 

**1  Cbron.  24  :  10. 

JfExstat  sane  apud  Bucherium  in  doctrina  temporum,  frag  men  turn. 
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In  the  season  in  which,  according  to  the  calculation, 
just  mentioned,  Christmas  occurred,  the  Saturnalia  were 
celebrated.  At  the  beginning  only  one  day  was  dedicated 
to  this  festival,  viz :  the  19th  of  December,  but  later  when 
by  the  improvement  of  the  calendar,  the  Satur  made  by 
Julius  Cassar,  this  month  was  increased  by  two  additional 
days,  the  Saturnalia  were  celebrated  two  days  earlier,  that 
is  to  say  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  extended  to  the 
three  whole  days  which  were  devoted  to  divine  worship, 
and  so  it  continued  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,*  but  as 
to  the  conquests,  spectacles  and  rejoicings  they  lasted  much 
longer.  Caligula  added,  according  to  Suetoniusf,  one  day 
and,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, J  two  days  more,  called  Dies 
Juvenales.  The  Sigillaria,  which  were  considered  as  being 
a  part  of  the  Saturnalia,  were  celebrated  as  many  days. 
These  three  festivals  lasted,  according  to  Macrobius,§  sev¬ 
en  days  and  the  end  of  these  coincided  nearly  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Christmas. 

Roman  catholic  writers  acknowledge  that  the  Christians 
did  not  scruple  at  retaining  heathen  customs,  putting  how¬ 
ever  a  Christian  construction  upon  them.  Baronius]  and 
Poly  dor  us  Vergilius**  explicitly  admit  this  fact,  which 
moreover  they  could  not  deny.  Eusebius, ft  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  such  adaptations  under  Constantine  the  Great,  hav¬ 
ing  stated  that  many  pagan  ceremonies  had  been  adopted 
to  induce  thereby  the  heathen  to  adopt  Christianity.  These 
acknowledgments  justify  our  belief,  that  the  same  has  taken 


veteris  Romanorum  Calendar'd,  tempore  Constantii  i  np.  et  Liberii  papae 
scripti,  in  quo  leguntur  verba:  viii,  Kal.  Januarias  natus  eu  C  nristus  in 
Bethlehem  Juda.  Modern  researches  also  lead  t  >  the  same  result  that 
the  birth  of  Christ  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Compare  Ideler 
Chronologie  Yol.  ii,  p.  399  if.  F.  Miinter  der  Stern  der  Weisen.  Co¬ 
penhagen,  1826.  G.  Scyffarth’s  Chronologia  Sacra,  Leipzig,  1846,  and 
the  same  author’s  summary  of  recent  discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology, 
etc.  New  York,  1857,  p.  18  fr. 

*Lips.  Saturn.  Serme.  Libr.  J,  cap  3. 

fSuetonius  Calig.  cap.  17.  Ut  Imtitiam  in  perpetuum  augeret  diem 
adjecit  Saturnalibus,  appellavitque  Juvenalem. 

JLIX,  c.  b.  td  xpovia  £tCl  Tttvts  rtfi£ iopTfd^ sa9at>  xsKsvGas. 

$Macrobius  Saturnalia  I.  10.  Licet  et  apud  veteres  opinio  fuerit 
.septem  diebus  peragi  Saturnalia  ;  si  opinio  vocauda  est  quae  idoneis  fir- 
matur  auctoribus. 

IjAnnal.  eccles.  ad  annum  XXXVI. 

**De  rerum  inventoribus.  Lib.  Y,  c.  1. 

ffDe  laudibus  Constant.  Cap.  18. 
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place  in  reference  to  Christmas,  ancl  that  the  Christians  of 
these  early  times  had  retained  in  the  celebration  of  Christ¬ 
mas  divers  practices  of  the  heathen  in  their  Saturnalia, 
one  of  which  was  the  custom  of  giving  presents." 

To  the  further  elucidation  of  our  idea  we  shall  make  a 
few  observations.  Nobody  denies  that  at  the  Christmas 

c/ 

festival,  lights  were  used  very  profusely,  and  that  the 
Churches,  especially  during  the  vigils  and  the  matins, 
were  illumined  by  many  hundred  tapers.  The  room,  in 
which  the  Christmas  presents  are  given  to  the  children,  is 
even  now  every  where  illuminated.  There  are  very  often 
among  the  Christmas  presents  tapers,  which  in  some 
places,  the  children  bring  to  Church  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lights.  All  this  the  heathen  used  to  observe  very 
strictly  in  the  celebration  of  their  Saturnalia,  for,  then, 
they  not  only  illumined  every  place,  but,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Macrobius.f  who  gives  the  minutest  account 
of  this  festival,  they  presented  one  another  with  tapers  as 
an  expression  of  good  feeling. 

This  festival  being  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
freedom  and  ecpiality  that  existed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  during  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  customary  with  the  Romans  that,  in  order  to  repre¬ 
sent,  during  this  festival,  the  golden  age,  the  slaves  were 
allowed  their  freedom^;  from  their  masters  by  whom  they 
were  most  handsomely  entertained,  and  even  served  at 
table§.  The  Christians  imitated  also  this  custom,  for 
Polydorus  V ergiliusji  states  that,  still  in  his  time  (he  lived 
from  H70  to  1555)  the  servants  in  England  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  command  their  masters  on  Christmas,  and  elected 
one  of  their  number  as  master,  whom  every  one  in  the 
house  was  obliged  to  obey  during  this  festival.  Paul 

O  o  O 

*Guerike  Lehrbuch  der  christlich  kirchlichen  Arohaeologie,  p.  212, 
Rote  2.  Monhart  Die  Sonn-Fest-und  Ileiligen-Tage  der  ckristlichen 
Kirehe  p.  132  ff. 

fSaturnalia,  Lib.  I,  c.  7. 

+  A  custom,  which  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  prevails  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  Southern  States. 

|Athseneus  Dipnosopb,  libr.  XIV. 

|jDe  rerum  inventoribus,  lib.  I,  cap.  2.  Est  et  illud  a  Romanis  ad  pos- 
teros  profectum  :  quam  ob  rem  nunc  per  dominica  natalitia  nosiri  min- 
istri  potestatem  in  dominos  habeant,  atque  unus  eorum  dominus  orietur 
cui  cuncti  domestic!  simul  lascivi  et  hilares  pareant.  Institutum  hoc 
apud  Anglos  prascipue  custoditur. 
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Jovius  states  that  the  Marquis  del  Yasti  celebrated  Christ¬ 
mas  at  Milan  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia.* 

The  principal  feature  of  this  heathen  festival  was  the 
exchange  of  presents,  f  and  Suetonius  relates  that  the  em¬ 
perors  Cassar  Augustus  and  Yespasian  favored  their  friends 
with  presents  on  the  festival  of  Saturn.;];  They  were  call¬ 
ed  apophoreta  and  consisted,  according  to  Martialis,§  of  tab¬ 
lets,  paper  boxes,  draught  boards,  dice,  nuts,  plumes,  ink- 
stands,  purses,  rings,  tooth-picks,  hair-pins,  combs,  fans, 
hunting  utensils,  swords,  tapers,  chandeliers,  sweetmeats, 
fruit,  etc.,  which  gifts,  generally  accompanied  with  hum¬ 
orous  verses,  were  sent  to  absent  friends  or  distributed 
among  those  present  while  at  table.  We  see  here  the 
very  prototype  of  the  Christmas  presents,  which  did  not 
consist  of  alms,  bestowed  upon  the  poor  and  needy,  but  of 
such  things  as  were  pointed  out  in  the  above- quoted  11th 
Book  of  Martialis,  wherewith  each  one  endeavored  to  re¬ 
joice  the  heart  of  his  wife,  children  and  relatives. 

Y^e  think  we  have  sh©wn  that  the  origin  of  this  custom, 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  from  which 
it  was  most  probably  borrowed.  Polydorus  Yergilius,  || 
Hospinian,**  Gisbert,  Ycetius,ff  Calov^and  other  scholars 
have  long  ago  expressed  this  idea,  which  not  having  been 
property  elucidated,  met  with  much  contradiction. 

In  conclusion  we  quote  the  view  entertained  in  this  re¬ 
spect  by  a  modern  scholar.  Dr.  Guericke  says  :§§  “The 
Christian  religious  construction,  which  could  be  put  upon 
the  Saturnalia,  served  to  the  further  illustration  of  the  idea 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christmas  festival.  It 
is  true  that  many  originally  heathenish  things,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  Christian  interpretation  could,  in  the  course  of 

*IIist.  libr.  XXXVIII.  Vastius  Mediolani  veterum  Saturnaliorum 
rhore  natalitia  Dei  Christ!  celebravit. 

fThe  Sigillaria,  celebrated  after  the  Saturnalia  of  which  they  were  so 
to  say  an  integral  part,  were  called  so  from  the  little  earthen  ware  fig¬ 
ures  given  to  children  as  presents.  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  361,  Art.  Saturnalia. 

jSuetonius,  Caesar  Augustus,  cap.  79,  Vespasianus  cap.  19. 

^Martialis  Epigram,  XIV. 

||  De  rerum  inventoribus,  Lib.  V,  2. 

**De  Fest.  cap.  2. 

ffDisputationes  theologicae,  Vol.  II,  p.  49. 

f  jRitual.  evangel,  part  II.  Fest  II,  cap.  16,  73,  p.  271. 

£$Guericke  Lehrbuch  der  christlich  kirclilichen  archaeologie,  p.  212. 
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time,  easily  pass  over  into  the  celebration  of  Christmas. 
The  Christian  Church  adopted  forms  foreign  to  herself, 
but  transformed  and  sanctified  them  by  the  new  spirit 
which  she  infused  into  them.  That  is  especially  the  case 
not  only  with  the  usual  lighting  of  tapers  on  the  Saturna¬ 
lia  and  the  Jewish  Enccenia,  which  were  sent  as  presents 
to  one  another  and  to  which  the  origin  of  the  Christmas 
trees  with  their  beautiful  Christian  meaning  is  to  be  traced, 
but  also  with  the  entertainments  prepared  for  the  slaves 
and  with  the  presents  made  to  adults  and  to  children ,  emble¬ 
matic  of  Is.  9  :  2  ;  Luke  2:10;  Matt.  2:11;  Is.  52  : 13  ff; 
Phil.  2:7;  Eom.  8  :  32. 


AETICLE  YII. 

ANANIAS  AND  SAPPHIRA. 

By  E.  Greenwald,  D.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

“But  a  certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his 
wife,  sold  a  possession,  and  kept  back  part  of  the  price, 
(his  wife  being  privy  to  it,)  and  brought  a  certain  part’ 
and  laid  it* at  the  apostles’  feet.  But  Peter  said,  Ananias, 
why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  While  it 
remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  And  after  it  was  sold 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  Why  hast  thou  conceiv¬ 
ed  this  thing  in  thy  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men 
but  unto  God.  And  Ananias,  hearing  these  words,  fell 
down  and  gave  up  the  Ghost.  And  great  fear  came  on  all 
them  that  heard  these  things.”  Acts  5  :  1 — 5. 

We  have  here  the  narration  of  an  occurrence  that  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  very  cruel,  and  that  does  not  re¬ 
ceive,  in  the  pulpit,  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It  is 
related  in  direct  connection  with  what  was  stated  concern¬ 
ing  a  large-hearted  and  liberal  Christian,  Barnabas  by 
name,  in  the  closing  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Be¬ 
ing,  under  the  influence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  partici¬ 
pating,  as  all  ought,  in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
Barnabas  sold  some  of  his  land,  and  laid  the  ’  purchase 
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money  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  i.  e.,  he  paid  it  over  to 
them  in  order  that  with  it,  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
Christians  might  be  relieved,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  general,  might  be  promoted.  Others  were,  no  doubt, 
induced  to  imitate  his  example,  and  a  general  spirit  of  be¬ 
nevolence  was  the  habit  of  the  Church.  A  man  named 
Ananias,  who  was  also  a  Christian  convert,  and  a  member 
of  the  infant  Church,  having  property,  felt  also  inclined  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  liberality  and  benevolence.  He 
sold,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  wife,  a  piece 
of  land,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  a  lot,  or  “possession” 
as  it  is  here  termed.  This,  of  course,  he  had  the  right  to 
do,  and  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  money,  as  he  pleased.  But  here  commenced  the  wrong 
and  untruthfulness  of  his  conduct.  He  retained,  or  kept 
back,  a  part,  how  large  a  part  is  not  said,  perhaps  the  larger 
part,  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  remainder  he  brought 
to  the  apostles,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  con¬ 
gregation  of  Christians,  laid  it  at  their  feet,  and  represent¬ 
ed  to  them  that  what  he  here  paid  over,  was  the  whole  of 
the  money  which  he  had  received  for  that  land  In  this 
procedure  —  in  the  false  statement  as  to  the  amount,  and 
in  the  purpose  to  deceive  —  both  the  man  and  his  wife  per¬ 
fectly  understood  one  another.  The  motive  that  prompted 
to  this  act  of  falsehood  and  deception,  appeared  to  be  the 
desire  to  acquire  the  same  reputation  for  benevolence  and 
self-denial  for  the  good  of  others  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  which  they  saw  that  Barnabas  and  others  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  their  sincere  and  truthful  offerings  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Church  and  the  poor. 

It  appears  that  after  the  sale  of  their  land,  this  unhappy 
pair  were  influenced  by  avarice,  to  retain  the  money. 
They  could  part  with  the  land,  but  their  hearts  clung  much 
more  tenaciously  to  the  gold.  But  it  was  not  this,  in  which 
their  offence  consisted.  They  might  have  retained  their 
land,  and  not  have  sold  it  at  all ;  and  after  it  was  sold  they 
might  have  retained  the  money,  and  no  one  would  have 
found  the  least  fault  with  them  on  that  account.  Avarice, 
of  course,  is  wrong,  and  the  Scriptures  continually  warn 
against  it,  but  it  was  not  for  the  sin  of  covetousness,  pro¬ 
per,  that  they  were  so  signally  punished.  They  concealed 
their  love  for  money,  and  offered  the  part,  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  directly  so  represented  it,  and  this,  not  privately  to 
a  single  apostle,  but  publicly,  before  the  whole  congrega- 
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tion,  and  in  the  house  of  God.  It  was  a  deliberate  mis¬ 
representation  for  the  purpose  of  being  reputed  large- 
hearted  and  self-denying.  They  were  actuated  by  the  low 
motive  of  having  their  brethren  applaud  them  as  being 
noble  examples  of  liberal  Christians  who  would  sacrifice 
their  all  for  the  poor  and  for  the  interests  of  the  gospel, 
whilst  they  did  not  give  their  all,  and  lied  in  so  represent¬ 
ing  it.  It  was  hypocrisy  in  its  basest  and  worst  form.  In 
this  conduct  they  uttered  a  base  lie,  conscious  all  the  while 
their  lips  were  uttering  it,  that  it  was  a  falsehood  that 
they  uttered.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  falsehood  uttered 
against  God,  in  the  house  of  God,  in  an  offering  to  God,  a 
falsification  of  what  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  an  offence,  not  so  much  against  the  poor,  as 
against  the  God  of  the  poor.  As  they  declared  in  the 
most  public  manner,  that  the  full  price  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  was  given  to  it,  they,  by  withholding  a  part, 
were  guilty,  by  their  own  showing,  of  the  crime  of  embez¬ 
zling  sacred  funds.  In  this  whole  case,  there  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Church, 
for  such  deception,  if  successful,  would  be  likely  to  taint 
others,  and  with  the  departure  from  purity  and  truthful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  its  members,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  chief  ornament, 
and  Pharasaic  hypocrisy  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  would  take  the  place  of  the  strict  intesg 
rity,  and  genuine  holiness,  by  which  Christ  intended  that 
his  Church  should  always  be  distinguished.  It  was  indis- 
pensably  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  great  corruption 
should  be  arrested  at  its  very  beginning.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  avoid  a  false  step  at  this  early  stage,  and  guard 
against  tolerating  actions,  that  would  give  a  false  character 
to  Christianity  in  all  future  time.  No  mind  can  conceive 
the  direful  effects  that  would  have  sprung  from  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  such  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  embezzlement  of  sacred 
funds,  and  corruption  of  heart  and  life,  in  the  person  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  infant  Church. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  Church  were  as- 
sembled  for  divine  service,  and  for  the  holy  sacrament  of 
breaking  of  bread,  and  at  the  time  when  the  offerings  were 
called  for  and  presented,  Ananias,  with  the  consciousness 
of  corruption  in  his  heart,  but  with  the  solemnity  of  inno¬ 
cence  in  his  face,  advanced  to  the  altar  where  the  apostles 
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sat,  with  money  in  his  hand ;  and  represented  that  he  had 
sold  his  piece  of  land,  and  now,  out  of  love  to  the  poor,  to 
the  Church,  and  to  Christ,  he  would  make  the  great  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice,  reduce  himself  to  poverty,  and  lay  the 
whole  of  it,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  lie  expected  either 
words  of  commendation  from  the  apostles’  lips,  or  at  least, 
the  applause  of  the  Christian  congregation  around  him, 
for  his  great  act  of  self-denial.  What  was  his  surprise  and 
consternation  on  the  contrary,  when  the  apostle  Peter  sol¬ 
emnly  arose,  and  fastening  his  eyes  upon  the  guilty  cul¬ 
prit,  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  congregation, 
these  burning  words  :  “Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thy 
heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of 
the  price  of  the  land  ?  While  it  remained,  was  it  not 
thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own 
power?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine 
heart?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God?” 

These  were  startling  and  terrible  words.  How  must  the 
guilty  hypocrite  have  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  how 
must  the  whole  congregation  have  started  to  their  feet  in 
astonishment,  both  at  the  unexpected  deception,  and  at  the 
boldness  of  the  apostle  Peter  in  rebuking  it ! 

How  the  apostle  knew  of  the  deception,  attempted  to  be 
practiced  by  Ananias  and  his  wife,  we  are  not  informed. 
He  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  by  being  informed 
by  others  of  the  sale  of  the  property  and  of  the  full  price 
that  had  been  obtained  for  it,  and  thus  obtained  it  by  na¬ 
tural  and  ordinary  means.  But  as  his  address  to  Ananias 
and  his  wife  intimated  not  only  his  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  transaction,  but  also  of  the  motives  and  state  of 
heart  of  those  parties,  it  was  no  doubt,  by  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  that  he  spoke  on  this  occasion. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  pointed  rebuke  ?  It 
is  observable,  at  the  outset,  that  his  address  has  the  form 
of  a  question  :  “Why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie 
to  the  Hoty  Ghost  ?”  He  brought  the  man  to  the  bar  of 
his  own  consciousness.  He  made  him  the  judge  of  his 
own  case.  He  would  have  him  pronounce  his  own  sen¬ 
tence.  He  asks  :  Why  did  you,  a  professed  Christian, 
allow  the  devil  to  have  possession  of  your  haart?  Such 
falsehood  and  corruption  are  the  suggestions  of  the  devil 
alone  That  he  has  filled  your  heart,  proves  that  God  and 
all  good,  are  banished  thence,  and  Satan  has  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  you.  He  hath  filled  thy  heart  “to  lie  to  the  Holy 
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Ghost.”  Your  guilt  is  the  guilt  of  lying.  You  are  both 
telling  and  acting  a  lie.  You  know  that  you  are  uttering 
what  is  not  true.  You  here  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
this  congregation  declare,  that  what  you  have  here  offered, 
is  the  whole  amount  obtained  from  the  sale  of  your  land, 
when  you  in  your  heart  know  that  it  is  false,  and  that 
you  are  uttering  a  lie.  Moreover,  this  lie  is  uttered,  not 
to  man  alone,  but  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  bad  enough 
if  it  were  simply  an  offence  against  men.  But  in  sinning 
and  lying  to  men,  you  sin  against  God,  for  all  sin  is  a 
transgression  of  his  law.  But  this  is  especially  an  offence 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  has  just  commenced,  he  is  poured  out  visibly  upon 
the  disciples,  they  speak  and  act  by  his  inspiration,  the 
lie  is  uttered  in  the  house  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  therefore  aggravated  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  a  lie 

O  O  O  0  7 

to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  God.  It  is  a  gross  perversion 
of  religion.  You  wish  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  charity 
by  sacrificing  truth.  In  order  to  be  considered  benevo¬ 
lent,  you  become  a  liar. 

He  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  lie  he  uttered  was  with¬ 
out  excuse,  and  that  the  offence  did  not  consist  in  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  donate  the  ivhole  of  his  property.  He  might  per¬ 
haps,  have  felt  that  the  apostles  were  greedy  of  large  offer¬ 
ings,  and  desired  all  his  money,  and  that  because  he  did 
not  give  it  all,  therefore  he  was  denounced.  The  evil 
heart  would,  be  very  likely  thus  to  pervert  the  nature  of 
the  apostles’  address.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
a  false  construction,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  Ananias  was 
at  perfect  liberty  either  to  give  or  retain  the  money,  and 
if  he  gave  any,  to  give  either  the  whole  or  a  part,  as  he 
might  choose,  but  that  his  crime  consisted  in  his  lying 
about  it.  “While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own  ?”  i.  e. 
While  the  land  was  unsold,  was  it  not  at  thy  disposal,  and 
wast  thou  not  at  liberty  to  sell  or  to  keep  it  ?  There  was 
no  necessity  to  sell  it.  No  one  directed,  or  required,  or 
wanted  you  to  sell  it.  You  might  have  kept  it,*and  yet 
be  guilty  of  no  wrong.  “And  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thine  own  power?”  i.  e  ,  after  you  had  sold  the  land, 
the  money  was  yours.  You  might  have  done  what  you 
pleased  with  it.  You  might  have  given  the  whole,  or  a 
part,  or  none  at  all.  It  was  a  free  will  offering,  and  you 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  you  pleased  about  it.  No 
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man  would  have  had  a  right  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  disposition  which  you  made 
of  your  own  property.  Your  offence  does  not  consist  in 
giving  or  not  giving  vour  property.  But  the  offence  con¬ 
sists  in  the  lie  you  tell  about  it ;  in  the  solemn  assertion, 
that  this  money  is  the  whole,  when  both  you  and  your 
wife  know  that  it  is  not  the  whole.  You  are  guilty  of 
gross  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  It 
is  an  aggravated  lie,  because  you  have  uttered  it  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  and  at  the  very  altar  of  God.  You 
have  done  this  thing  from  the  base  motive  of  appearing 
what  you  are  not,  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  great  self- 
sacrifice  which  is  false.  Your  crime  is  a  great  and  aggra¬ 
vated  offence  against  God,  and  the  purity  and  reputation 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  gospel  is  truth,  and  re¬ 
quires  pure  and  godlike  truthfulness  from  all  that  profess 
it.  Your  crime,  if  it  prevailed  extensively,  would  sap  the 
very  foundation  of  the  gospel ;  would  spread  seething  cor¬ 
ruption  over  the  Church,  would  make  Christians  worse 
even  than  the  hypocritical  Pharisees  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  would  nullify  the  whole  effort  and  object  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  purifying  and  sanctifying  men. 

So  far  the  apostle  Peter.  He  intended  to  rebuke  a  vile 
lie  for  the  benefit  and  warning  of  the  culprit  and  of  the 
Church.  Here,  no  doubt,  he  supposed  it  would  end,  with 
this  act  of  necessary  discipline.  But  at  this  point  a  higher 
power  than  Peter  took  the  case  in  hand.  Ho  sooner  were 
these  words  of  Peter  uttered,  than  Ananias  grew  pale,  his 
feet  tottered  beneath  him,  he  staggered  a  step  or  two  for¬ 
ward,  and  then  sank  down  on  the  floor,  and  after  a  gasp 
or  two  for  breath,  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  Peter  did 
not  kill  him.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  Peter,  by  an 
effort  of  miraculous  power,  produced  his  death.  But  the 
narrative  says  no  such  thing.  Peter  was,  no  doubt,  as 
much  startled  at  what  followed  his  words,  as  Avere  the 
frightened  congregation.  It  Avas  God  that  killed  him.  In 
order  to  produce  such  an  impression  as  Avould  last  for  all 
time,  and  stop  a  source  of  corruption  at  the  beginning, 
Avtaich,  if  suffered  to  go  on,  would  corrupt  the  AArhole  char¬ 
acter  of  Christianity,  and  in  order  to  make  men  feel  that 
a  God  of  truth  requires  perfect  truthfulness  in  those  that 
belong  to  his  Church,  God  struck  down  this  guilty  man 
and  his  wife,  in  the  Amry  act  of  perpetrating  their  crime. 
It  AAras  a  most  solemn  moment.  Well  is  it  said,  that  ‘‘fear 
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came  on  all  those  that  heard  and  saw  it.’’  Thev  must  have 

c / 

felt,  in  that  hour,  the  importance  of  truthfulness,  as  they 
never  felt  it  before  Neither  could  they  ever  forget  the 
lesson.  And  its  effect  continues  to  this  time,  in  the  abhor¬ 
rence  which  men  everywhere  almost  instinctively  feel  to¬ 
wards  religious  hypocrisy  and  lying. 

What,  now,  are  the  results  of  this  examination  of  this 
case  ? 

1.  This  passage  is  not  so  difficult  as  has  been  supposed. 
It  does  not  reflect  dishonorably  upon  the  character  of 
God,  or  of  the  apostle  Peter,  as  many  think,  nor  does  it 
justify  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  concerning  it.  'The 
brief  attention  which  we  have  given  it,  will  serve  to  show 
how  plain  and  simple  a  case  it  is. 

2.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife  were  not  killed,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  give  the  whole  of  their  property  to  the 
Church.  This  was  not  their  offence.  They  might  have 
retained  every  penny  of  it,  and  have  committed  no  crime. 
They  were  punished  for  something,  altogether  different. 

3.  Peter  did  not  kill  Ananias  It  is  not  so  said  here. 
He  only  did  his  duty  as  a  faithful  minister.  He  sharply 
rebuked  sin.  He  called  a  wicked  and  unworthy  member 
of  the  Church  to  account.  He  exposed  his  hypocrisy  to 
the  view  of  others,  for  their  warning,  and  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  purity  of  the  Church.  If  nothing  serious 
had  followed  to  the  life  of  the  offender,  no  person  would 
ever  have  thought  of  finding  any  fault  with  his  words. 
What  he  said  vras  eminently  proper,  and  richly  deserved. 

4.  God  took  the  life  of  a  guilty  man.  He  that  gave  life 
has  the  right  to  take  it  again.  He  has  the  right  to  take  it, 
in  his  own  time  and  way.  In  punishment  for  sin,  he  de¬ 
clared  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  take  it;  for  this  cause 
he  is  taking  it  now,  and  indeed  in  every  case  of  death,  for 
all  death  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  if  men  had  never  sinned 
they  would  never  die.  He  has  distinctly  said :  “The 
mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped.”  .  The 
Psalmist  <  declares :  “Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak 
leasing,”  i.  e  ,  lying.  “There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
heaveti  any  thing  that  maketh  a  lie.”  When  God  stopped 
the  lying  tongue  of  Ananias,  and  destroyed  the  false 
mouth  of  Sapphira,  he  only  fulfilled  what,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before,  he  declared  he  would  do. 

5.  The  death  of  these  people  was  not  for  a  small  or  in¬ 
significant  offence.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral- 
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ity  and  religion.  On  its  observance,  depend  all  the  justice, 
the  order,  the  security,  the  property,  the  happiness,  the 
lives,  of  men.  If  it  is  overthrown  everything  else  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  gospel,  especially,  is  the  truth  of  God,  and 
a  lie  is  aimed  at  its  very  pillars.  If  Ananias’  lie  had 
been  passed  over,  and  had  infected  by  its  baneful  example, 
the  infant  Christian  Church,  no  language  could  describe 
the  disastrous  effects.  As  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the 
whole  Gentile  population  were  habitual  deceivers,  hypo¬ 
crites,  and  liars,  and  the  entire  character  of  the  people  was 
rotten  in  untruth,  God  would  make  an  example  at  the 
very  threshhold  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  would  make 
an  impression  that  would  endure  for  all  time.  Its  effects 
have  been  most  beneficial.  We  feel  it  to  this  day,  and  it 
will  be  felt  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

6.  Christianity  is  pure  and  holy,  and  must  be  so  main¬ 
tained.  A o  transaction,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  teaches 
more  strikingly  than  this,  the  high  estimate  which  should 
be  placed  on  perfect  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  by  all  who 
bear  the  Christian  name.  God  would  have  the  Church 
pure.  He  hates  every  false  way.  He  sees  the  heart  and 
knows  its  spirit  and  purposes.  He  will  bring  every 
thought  into  judgment.  For  every  word  we  must  render 
an  account.  Clear  and  pure  as  crystal,  with  no  stain  or 
shade,  should  the  hearts  of  all  Christians  be.  As  all 
things  lie  open  and  naked  before  the  eye  of  Him,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  we  should  be  very  careful  that  that 
eye  sees  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  truthful  there. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

JOHN'S  MESSAGE.  MATT.  11  :  3. 

% 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  Wilken,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Commextatobs  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  commonly  con¬ 
sider  it  a  difficult  task,  to  reconcile  the  Message  of  John, 
the  Baptist,  to  our  Saviour :  “Art  thou  he,  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  (Matt.  11  :  3)  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Saviour  himself,  respecting  the  cliarac- 
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ter  of  the  Baptist,  (Matt.  11  :  8 — 11 )  How  often  has  it 
happened,  qui  vitet  Scyllam  inciclit  in  Charybdim ,  and 
while  vindicating  the  veracity  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
and  of  the  King  of  truth,  men  have  pressed  the  words  of 
John,  until  they  have  left  no  meaning  at  all ;  while  others, 
sustaining  the  wavering  faith  of  John,  expressed  by  his 
message,  come  into  open  conflict  with  the  Saviour  himself. 
And  when  even  from  the  pulpit  we  hear  John’s  example 
presented  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  the  truth  of  the 
phenomenon,  that  also  men,  strongest  in  faith,  have  their 
dark,  wavering  hours  we  feel  sorry  to  see  the  character  of 
John  impeached,  and  the  Saviour  contradicted,  at  the  same 
time.  The  sincere  desire  of  removing  these  difficulties, 
has  given  origin  to  the  present  article,  and  as  the  question 
is  not  only  interesting  to  the  interpreter,  but  is,  also,  of 
practical  importance,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  apply  in  vain 
to  the  reader’s  indulgence,  for  directing  his  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  any  other  work,  we 
cannot  be  cautious  enough  in  avoiding  the  current  error 
of  introducing  our  own  ideas  into  the  text,  instead  of 
drawing  our  system  of  doctrines  from  the  well-understood 
text.  But,  besides  a  close  attention  to  grammatical  rules 
and  lexicographical  definitions,  there  is  nothing  that  so 
much  aids,  in  leading  to  the  true  understanding  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  as  a  careful  consideratien  of  the  circumstances,  un¬ 
der  which  it  was  spoken,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of 
its  expression.  As  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
whole  section  in  view  involves  no  difficulty,  we  shall  have 
to  apply  to  that  second  mode  of  overcoming  difficulties  in 
understanding  the  subject,  and  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  John,  and  of  that  peculiar  position,  which  he  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  oeconomia  salutis ,  between  the  two  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  shall  reach  that 
point,  which  gave  origin  to  the  message  from  his  prison, 
and  to  that  disposition,  which  was  uttered  by  the  questton 
laid  before  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  get  his  answer. 

According  to  the  flesh,  John  the  Baptist  was  the  son  of 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  both  his  parents  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  born  in  the  town  of  Juta,  in  the  hilly  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  six  months  older  than  the  Sa¬ 
viour  himself.  According  to  the  spirit,  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Father  of  Mercy,  he  was  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of 
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the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias,  (John  1 :  28);  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit,  he  was  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (cf.  Matt.  11  :  10),  and 
even  the  prophet  Elias,  or  Jeremias,  or  that  prophet,  i.  e., 
that  prophet  to  be  expected  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  Although  John  himself,  when  asked  by  the 
Pharisees,  denied  the  latter,  as  he  was  not,  indeed,  Elias  in 
the  sense  of  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  who  expected 
a  bodily  resurrection  of  Elias  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  yet  it  was  affirmed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  that 
he  was  Elias,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Eor  all  these  epithets, 
given  to  the  Baptist,  concur  in  the  one  point,  that  he  was 
appointed  by  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  representing 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  its  inexorable  demands  and 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  transgression,  to  stir  up 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  cherished  as  enmity  against  a  holy 
and  just  Father,  in  order  to  drive  the  conscience-smitten 
heart  to  the  throne  of  Mercy,  for  the  purpose  pf  securing 
the  salvation,  .offered  by  the  “Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.” 

And  how  wonderfully  did  John  accomplish  this  peculiar 
task !  Although  his  father  Zacharias,  being  a  member  of 
the  eighth  class  of  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  burn  in¬ 
cense,  when  their  turn  came  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
officiate  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  was  not  only  highly 
respected,  but  was  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as 
we  may  learn  from  different  facts,  connected  with  J ohn’s 
birth  and  circumcision,  yet  John  voluntarily  deprived 
himself  of  this  high  position,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
birth,  and  of  the  comforts  of  life  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  within  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  ancestors. 
Neither  turning  a  Pharisee,  who  endeavored  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy  by  a  minute  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  outward  piety ;  nor  a 
Sadducee,  who  studied  liberal  principles  and  was  conver¬ 
sant  in  negations  as  were  most  suited  to  their  licentious 
mode  of  living ;  nor  even  an  Anachorite,  (Essenes,)  who, 
■despising  the  world,  withdrew  totally  from  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  human  society,  John  chose  for  his  abode  the  wil¬ 
derness,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  ;  clothed  with  camel’s  hair 
(not  mohair,  made  from  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat)  and 
a  girdle  of  skin  about  his  loins,  he  did  eat  locusts,  roasted 
and  cured  with  wild  honey,  which,  without  money,  he  found 
in  the  woods,  choosing  the  clothing  and  the  fare  of  the 
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poorest  people  in  the  Orient,  in  order  that  he  might,  by 
his  example,  preach  in  opposition  to  the  luxury  of  his  age, 
with  how  hit' e  nature  is  content,  without  asking  the::,  to 
follow  him  to  such  an  extreme,  what  he  also  preached  in 
words  to  all  the  land  of  Judea,  that  resorted  to  him,  even 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  As 
Diogenes  of  old,  bv  disgust  of  the  luxuriousness  of  his 
age,  was  driven  to  the  utmost  simplicity  in  his  mode  of 
living,  so  John  the  Baptist,  who,  for  a  long  time,  as  an 
eye-witness,  had  observed  that  man  seeks  to  cover  his  un¬ 
worthiness  by  outward  splendor,  and  that  to  secure  the 
desired  means,  luxury  is  avaricious,  and  avarice  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  devised  his  plan  of. crushing  the  serpent’s 
head.  And  he  found  the  wished  for  opportunity,  when 
not  only  the  whole  land  of  Judea,  even  publicans  and  sol¬ 
diers,  went  to  him,  but  the  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  sent 
an  official  message,  and  even  King  (rather  Tetrarch)  Herod, 
with  his  splendid  retinue,  made  his  appearance  before  this 
burning  and  shining  light,  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice 
in  his  light,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  to  be  pleasantly 
entertained. 

It  has  been  always  considered  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  theology,  to  reconcile  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  freedom  ( liberum  arhitrium)  of  man.  Both  of  them 
are  accomplished  facts ,  and  cannot  be  denied  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  creature,  and  any  solution  of  the  problem,  laying 
too  much  stress  upon  one  side  of  the  question  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other,  is  injurious  to  the  truth,  and  misleads, 
either  to  the  al'l-human  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility, 
or  to  the  all-providential  blessing  of  an  almighty,  wise  and 
merciful  Father,  annihilating  Pantheism  and  Atheism. 
As  an  all-preserving  and  ruling  Providence  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  continual  creation,  so  that  Supreme 
Being,  who  has  the  faculty  of  creating  free  creatures,  has 
also  the  faculty  of  governing  free  creatures;  but  while 
he,  in  his  sovereignty,  has  a  view  of  totality,  no  short¬ 
sighted  beings  are  only  able  to  take  in,  at  onc’e,  either  one 
side  or  the  other  of  an  object  in  view.  Yet,  although  the 
wicked  are  acting  at  their  own  option,  and  are  responsible 
for  their  doings,  they  do  not  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  abu¬ 
sing  it  and  ruining  themselves,  they  accomplish,  without 
knowing  it,  and  involuntarily,  as  instruments  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Power,  the  grand  projects  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Yol.  XYIII.  No.  69.  15. 
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So  the  sons  of  Jacob  acted  on  their  own  accord,  selling 
their  brother  Joseph  into  slavery  and  captivity,  but  be¬ 
came,  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  the  instrumentalities 
of  elevating  him  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  saving  a 
country  from  famine  and  misery.  So  the  Jews,  not  bear¬ 
ing  that  burning  light,  in  which  they  saw  their  iniquities, 
and  endeavoring  to  extinguish  it,  that  they  might  not  any 
more  be  compelled  to  look  upon  their  own  perversity,  act¬ 
ed  voluntarily  by  condemning  the  Fountain  of  Life  to 
death  ;  but  as  instrumentalities  of  our  gracious  Father,  they 
fulfilled  his  eternal  decree,  to  glorify  his  only  begotten 
Son,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  and  to  save  a  world 
lost  in  sin,  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  the  blood  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer.  Hence,  although  the  libertv  of 

•  '  O  «/ 

choosing  the  blessing  or  the  curse,  is  unimpaired  even  in 
the  wicked,  yet  only  those  are  truly  free,  whom  the  Son 
makes  free,  and  who,  through  the  faith  in  Jesus,  delivered 
from  guilt  and  the  fetters  of  sin,  unmoved  by  the  spirit  of 
God’s  children,  by  the  spirit  of  grateful  love,  not  only 
choose  voluntarily,  what  is  the  Father’s  good  pleasure, 
and  submit  humbly  and  cheerfully  to  his  administration, 
but  delight  in  his  will  and  feel,  as  our  Saviour  did,  when 
he  said :  “My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
and  to  finish  his  work.” 

Applying  the  general  principle,  we  have  here  developed, 
to  the  history  of  John,  we  would  state,  considering  the  hu- 
man  side  of  his  fate,  that  for  his  intrepidity  with  which 
he  spoke  the  truth,  and  for  that  great  benefit  he  bestowed 
upon  King  Herod,  by  pointing  out  to  him  his  sin  to  lead 
him  to  repentance,  he  was  put  to  prison  by  the  offender, 
who  was  offended,  and  put  to  death  by  the  interference  of 
Herod ias,  who,  being  the  wife  of  Philip,  had  married  Her¬ 
od,  while  her  first  husband  was  yet  alive,  and  took  advan- 

/  t- 

tage  of  Herod’s  inconsiderate  promise  to  her  daughter,  to 
punish  John’s  boldness  with  death.  Considering  the  other 
side  of  his  fate,  we  would  say,  that  after  he  had  served  out 
his  time,  had  fulfilled  all  righteousness  appointed  to  him, 
his  public  preaching  preceding  the  Saviour’s  six  months, 
and  after  he  had  introduced  the  Lamb  of  God  into  the 
world  through  his  baptism,  John,  like  the  morning  star, 
that  announces  the  dawn  of  the  day,  but  gently  fades  after 
the  rising  of  the  glorious  sun.  conscious  himself  of  his  infe- 

O  O 

rior  position,  and  gladly  confessing  that  “He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease,”  was  removed  to  a  happier  abode, 
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and  received  thereby  the  plaudit :  “5V ell  done,  faithful 
servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord!'1 

When  John  was  yet  in  prison,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
the  attendance  of  those  of  his  disciples  who  had  not  as 
yet  followed  his  advice,  to  leave  him  and  become  disciples 

u  •  _  -*■_ 

of  the  Lord.  King  Herod,  who  respected  him,  who  often 
asked  his  advice,  deprived  him  not  of  this  comfort,  which 
John  shared  with  Socrates,  before  drinking  that  fatal  cup. 
Although  the  King  felt  sorry,  yet,  in  order  not  to  be  dis¬ 
graced  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  were  with  him,  when  he 
promised  Salome  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  would  ask, 
he  complied  with  her  mother’s  request.  Ilow  fickle  human 
nature  is  !  Was  that  also  true  of  John,  when  he  sent  from 
prison  his  message  to  the  Lord?  Was  his  faith  in  the 
Saviour  ever  shaken,  and  did  he  express  his  doubt  in  that 
question,  presented  to  the  Lord  ?  A  priori  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  deny  it.  It  is  not  likely,  that  a  man  like  John 
would  be  moved.  He  understood  too  fully  and  clearly  the 
position,  assigned  to  him  through  the  prophets  of  old,  and 
the  angel,  announcing  his  birth,  killed  with  awful  adora- 
tion,  he  preached  r'ov  t^xoatvov,  the  prophesied  and  expected 
Messiah,  whose  shoes’  latchet  he  felt  not  worthy  to  unloose, 
before  he  knew  him.  “I  knew  him  not,”  as  the  Messiah, 
before  the  baptism  ;  for  as  the  mother  of  John  and  Jesus 
were  relations  and  intimate  friends,  it  is  not  likely  that 

_  *  t/ 

they  were  not  ac  }uainted  with  one  another. 

After  the  baptism  of  the  Lord,  he  heard  the  voice  from 
heaven:  “Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,"  and  immediately  he  pointed  him  out  to  his  disci¬ 
ples,  as  “the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.”  When  the  disciples,  remaining  with  John, 
filled  with  envy,  reported  his  success  in  the  hyperbolic  ex¬ 
pression,  “All  men  come  to  him,”  he  himself  testifying  his 
joy,  exclaimed  :  “He  that  has  the  bride  (Church)  is  the 
bridegroom :  but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which 
standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the 
bridegroom’s  voice;  this  my  joy  therefore  is  ful  filed.  He 
must  increase  and  1  must  decrease.”  And  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  present  success,  he  expresses  his  feelings  by 
a  hyperbolic  enunciation  of  the  opposite  extreme  T  “No 
man  receiveth  his  testimony.”  Who  dares  first,  to  cast  a 
stone  at  such  a  sublime  type  of  truth  and  humility  !  We 
indeed,  admit,  that  even  the  strongest  in  faith  have  their 
dark  hours  ;  but  if,  although  reluctantly,  Ave  would  include 
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John  in  this  number,  we  cannot  do  it,  without  defying  the 
testimony  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts  and  of  the  Kins  of 
truth,  wherewith  he  lias  honored  the  memory  of  John  and 
defended  his  character  against  any  aggressor,  so  that  he 
stands  unstained  through  all  ages :  “What  went  ye  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ?” 
Does  that  question  not  indicate,  that  John’s  faith  is  like 
the  eternal  rocks  of  the  ocean,  not  moved  by  storms  and 

'  ts 

wraves  :  “What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  man  clothed 
in  soft  raiment  ?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are 
in  king’s  house.”  A  man,  that  despises  worldly  greatness 
and  deprives  himself  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  fellow  men,  cannot,  as  King  Herod  did,  be 
moved  by  hope  and  fear,  to  express  himself,  or  to  act  in 
contradiction  with  his  better  feelings  and  persuasion. 

But  admitting  the  sufficiency  of  these  arguments,  how 
shall  we  avoid  the  dilemma,  into  which  we  are  led  by  the 
question  of  the  Baptist.  We  could  take  our  refuge  in  this, 
or  that  hypothesis,  excluding  all  doubt,  but  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend.  to  detain  the  reader’s  attention,  with  what  has  been 
so  often  attempted  without  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 
Hypothesis  is  always  an  unsafe  guide  in  darkness.  And 
we  need  not  apply  ourselves  to  any  unsafe  guide,  as  we 
have  the  safest  we  may  desire,  the  interpretation  of  our 
Saviour  himself,  contained  in  the  answer,  which  he  sent 
back  to  John.  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  and  even  these  works,  which  filled  the  whole  land 
with  such  awe  and  astonishment,  that  the  rumor  reached 
the  lonely  castle  Machaferus,  in  which  John  was  incarcera¬ 
ted,  were  the  occasion  that  urged  John  to  send  his  mes¬ 
sage,  to  ask  the  question ;  and  our  Saviour  referring,  also, 
to  his  works,  “The  blind  receive  their  sight,”  etc.,  (both 
bodily  and  spiritually)  in  his  answer,  expresses  this 
thought :  What  thou  hast  heard  is  correct,  and  that  is  my 
way;  and  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me,  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  mode  of  fulfilling  the  la¬ 
bors  rov  ipzofisvovj  of  the  prophesied  Messiah.  Hence,  com¬ 
paring  this  answer  to  John  with  the  testimony  respecting 
John  to  the  people,  it  appears  that  the  Saviour  took  the 
proposed  question  in  this  sense,  that,  although  John's  faith 
was  unshaken,  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  wavs  and 
means,  by  which  the  Saviour  accomplished  his  task ;  he 
expected,  besides  what  he  had  heard,  something  else, 
something  more.  And  this  is  the  very  thing  John  ex- 
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presses  by  bis  question  :  St  ft  o  ip%6/uLFvos,  rj  tr ppov  rtpoobox^utv  ; 
a  question  which,  changed  in  an  affirmative  sentence, 
would  read :  Thou  art  he  that  should  come,  we  do  not 
look  for  another ;  how  then  is  it,  that  the  promises  of  old 
are  not  totally  fulfilled?  But  here  occurs  a  double  ques¬ 
tion:  What  was  it  that  John  expected,  and  that  the  Sa¬ 
viour  cut  off  by  the  second  clause  of  the  answer:  “Blessed 
is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me  ?  and,  why 
was  John  under  the  impression  that  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
this  bold  question?  We  may  be  permitted  to  make  here 
a  digression,  in  order  to  put  the  whole  affair  of  John’s 
message  in  a  full  light,  and  to  find  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  for  both  questions. 

Time  and  space  are  attributes  of  alterable  things,  hence 
they  cannot  be  attributes  of  the  invisible  God,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  express  by  the  words,  eternal  and  omnipres¬ 
ent.  This  is  alluded  to  so  correctly  by  Augustine  :  JJeus 
ereavit  mundum  et  tempus.  Time  and  space  having  no  re¬ 
ality  in  the  essence  of  God,  the  question  of  the  Atheists, 
What  did  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  is  a  very 
unreasonable  one,  and  attempts  to  draw  down  the  Bather 
of  lights  into  the  boundaries  of  human  flesh,  whose  think¬ 
ing  and  reasoning  is  circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  laws  of  time  and  space.  But  if  the  Father  of  mercy 
takes  away  this  veil  from  our  spiritual  eye,  then  already 
in  this  life  takes  place  what  St.  Paul  hoped  would,  in  our 
future  existence :  “Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly, 
but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall 
I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known.”  Therefore,  if  the 
prophets  are  permitted  to  look  into  the  eternal  decrees  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  are  commanded  to  reveal  them 
to  mankind,  in  order  that  they  may  believe,  if  those  de¬ 
crees  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
time,  then  commonly  they  see  the  things  in  their  super¬ 
natural  appearance,  without  tne  limits  of  time  and  space. 
We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  exceptions,  that  for  good 
reasons  took  place,  for  instance,  when  tire  prophets  an¬ 
nounced  the  time  and  place  of  birth  of  our  blessed  Redeem  er. 
And  this  totality  of  the  view  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Which  they  took  in,  while  transported  above  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  mortal  imperfection  into  a  state  of  spiritual  vision, 
they  displayed,  also,  when  the  outcast  spirit’s  wing  was 
furled,  and  backward  to  its  dwelling  driven,  in  their 
speeches  to  the  people,  as  well  as  in  their  writings,  pre- 
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servin''-  eternal  truth  to  following  ages,  tliat  in  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  time  they  might  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  in  those  affairs,  which  other- 
Avise  might  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  human  arbitrary 
developments.  Considering  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
we  shall  not  be  longer  astonished,  if  we  find  in  the  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  Old  Testament  the  three  advents  of  the  Lord. 
His  first  advent  in  flesh,  his  second  advent  in  spirit, 
through  the  spreading  of  the  gospel,  and  his  third  advent  in 
judging  the  quick  and  the  dead,  not  separated  and  through 
long  intervening  periods  distinguished,  but  as  if  it  were  in 
one  breath,  in  their  totality  closely  connected,  as  one  grand 
panorama  of  the  Divine  Dispensation.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  also,  the  Lord  himself  brings  into  close  contact  the 
judgment  executed  on  Jerusalem  and  the  final  judgment 
of  the  world,  (Matt.  2d  and  25,)  as  one  drama,  exhibiting 
Divine  justice,  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  and  the  same  act  of 
divine  sovereignty,  distinguished  only  by  the  succession 
of  time  in  our  apprehension,  and  divided  in  the  different 
acts  for  our  benefit,  the  first  being  the  type  of  the  second.. 

Returning  now,  after  this  digression,  to  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  we  find  him  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sacred  soil 
of  ancient  prophecy,  being  himself  a  prophet,  and  preach¬ 
ing  Christ,  that  should  come,  r'ov  ip^d/wi/ov,  and  with  the 
other  foot  on  the  threslihold  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Hew 
Testament,  when  Christ  had  come  already  in  his  holy  tem¬ 
ple,  to  fulfil  in  flesh  all  righteousness.  He,  taking  in,  with 
one  general  aspect  all  the  prophetical  features  of  Messiah, 
recognized  in  him,  wdio  was  demonstrated  and  proved  as 
the  Son  of  Cod,  beyond  doubt,  while  being  baptized  and 
introduced  into  the  world,  as  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  being  ordained  as  preacher 
unto  repentance,  he  made  even  this  last  feature  of  Messiah 
his  antecedent,  revealing  to  those  that  came  to  his  baptis¬ 
mal  :  “And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  roots  of  the 
trees :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.”  With  this  part 
of  the  achievements  of  Messiah,  John  vas  not  able  to  re¬ 
concile  what  the  Saviour  himself,  distinguishing-  between 
his  advent  in  flesh  and  his  advent  as  Judge,  declared  by 
word  and  deed  :  “Cod  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved.”  Hence  John  in  his  message  unto  Christ,  ex- 
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pressed  his  wonder  and  astonishment  for  seeing  only  one 
factor  of  the  activity  of  Messiah  accomplished,  while  the 
other  factor,  in  his  judgment,  was  neglected ;  and  he 
thought  himself  to  be  entitled  to  that  question,  yea,  he 
considered  it  his  imperative  duty,  as  he  was  conscious  of 
standing  upon  the  soil  of  divine  truth,  having  proclaimed 
Christ,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  But  Christ, 
giving  the  Baptist  the  highest  praises  a  human  being  may 
expect,  and  acknowledging  the  faithful  accomplishment  of 
the  task  assigned  him,  deemed  it  proper  to  cut  short  his 
importunate  question,  and  pointing  out  the  ways  and 
means,  by  which  his  divine  glory  and  authority  were  man¬ 
ifested  and  the  world  to  be  saved,  and  intimates  to  the 
Baptist,  that  those  having  acquired  by  divine  grace  un¬ 
shaken  faith  in  the  divinity  (divine  nature)  of  Christ,  ought 
also,  in  humility,  to  submit  to  the  ways  and  means  which 
he  uses,  in  order  to  give  them  everlasting  life,  even  if  they 
feel  not  enabled  themselves  fully  to  comprehend  his  method 
of  grace. 

In  conclusion,  we  refer  to  the  declaration  of  Christ : 
“Verily  I  say  unto  you,  among  them  that  are  born  of 
women,  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  he.  The  prophets  of  old  were,  in¬ 
deed,  the  greatest  of  all  men,  admitted  into  the  secret  Cab¬ 
inet  of  the  Sovereign  Euler  of  the  world,  who  had  the 
eternal  decrees  communicated  and  expounded  to  them. 
John  was,  indeed,  greater  than  they,  for,  being  himself  a 
prophet,  he  was  also  the  object  and  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies ;  and  what  they  saw  and  heard  in  vision,  he 
heard  and  saw  bodily,  and  was  permitted,  although  the 
inferior,  to  baptize  the  superior,  and  to  introduce  him  into 
the  world.  But  what  he  did  not  perceive,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  enabled  to  perceive ; 
and  he  that  has  not  only  an  historical  faith  in  Christ,  but 
through  his  inward  experience  of  the  saving  faith  ( fides 
salvifica )  feels  himself  under  obligation  to  show:  “Thou 
art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God !”  is  happy 
through  his  faith,  and  his  happiness  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  being  offended  in  him,  although  he  cannot  fully  under¬ 
stand  and  appropriate  his  ways  and  means.  “And  blessed 
is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me !”  says  the 
Lord,  our  blessed  Bedeemer. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  GENERAL  SYNOD  AND  IIER  ASSAILANTS. 

By  Prof.  J.  A.  Brown,  D.D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  an  attempt  to  set  be¬ 
fore  the  readers  of  tbe  Evangelical  Review  some  of  tlie 
main  facts  connected  with  tbe  efforts  to  disrupt  and  destroy 
tbe  General  Synod  of  tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  these  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Notwithstanding  the  ample  discussions  in  our 
religious  papers,  and  before  Synods,  it  is  still  the  life  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  Church,  in  this  age,  and  in  this  country.  The 
persistent  endeavors  of  the  enemies  of  the  General  Synod 
to  misrepresent  her  action,  and  her  doctrinal  position,  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  thus  to  prejudice  those 
unacquainted  with  her  history,  makes  it  necessary  for  her 
friends  to  repel  these  attacks  and  to  defend  the  truth. 
Were  it  not  for  the  evils  which  in  the  meantime  would  be 
wrought,  the  whole  question  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
calm  judgment  of  coming  generations. 

As  the  difficulties  in  the  General  Synod  have  been 
chiefly  with  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  Synods 
more  recently  influenced  by  her  action,  although  it  is 
claimed  the  causes  lie  deeper,  and  are  far-reaching,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  review  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  connection  with  the  General  Synod.  We  de¬ 
sire,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  not  designed  to  charge  all  the 
members  of  that  Synod  with  hostility  to  the  General  Syn¬ 
od,  or  with  laboring  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Some 
are  known  to  be  friends  of  the  General  Synod,  and  to  de¬ 
precate  the  unwise  and  violent  action  of  their  body,  whilst 
it  may  be  doubted  if  a  majority  of  the  ministers  and  mem¬ 
bers  would  sanction  such  a  course,  if  left  free  to  their  own 
calm  judgment  and  unbiased  action.  When  we  speak, 
therefore^ of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  we  speak  of  her 
public,  official  action. 

First  Connection  and  Withdrawal. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  participated  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  General  Synod,  and  prominent  among  the 
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members  appear  the  names  of  her  delegates  appended  to 
the  Constitution,  adopted  A.  D  ,  1820.  But  though  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  formation  and  attending  one  convent: on  oi  • 1  •  at 
body,  when  the  next  General  Synod  convened  m  1828, 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  represented.  This 
was  owing  to  disaffection  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Synod  so  far  yielded  to  their  clamors 
as  to  resolve  not  to  send  delegates,  until  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Churches. 

The  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Review ,  who  has  per¬ 
formed  the  work  of  a  faithful  historian  of  the  General 
Synod,  tells  us : 

“The  opinion,  in  some  quarters,  prevailed  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  would  create  a  power  in  the  Church  for  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  replete  with  mischief, 
and  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.”  Also,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  owing  to  “the  prejudices  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  the  fears  entertained  by  some  of  the  ministers, 
that  the  General  Synod  would  exercise  too  much  authori¬ 
ty,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  district  Synods.”* 

Whilst  many  in  the  Synod  favored  the  General  Synod, 
there  was  no  official  connection  between  the  General  Syn¬ 
od  and  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  for  many  years.  Pre¬ 
judice  and  bigotry  ruled  the  hour.  This  state  of  things 
continued  from  1823  until  1853.  During  this  time  the 
General  Synod  went  forward  in  her  mission,  uniting  a 
large  number  of  Synods,  founding  Colleges  and  Seminar¬ 
ies,  organizing  benevolent  Institutions,  supplying,  in  some 
degree,  a  church  literature,  and  in  various  ways  greatly 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  Christ.  This  was  the  period  of  her  peace  and 
comparative  prosperity. 

The  best  men  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  seeing  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  General  Synod,  and  lamenting 
their  separation,  earnestly  labored  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
union.  Much  prejudice  was  encountered,  and  much  oppo¬ 
sition  had  to  be  overcome  before  this  could  be  effected. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  opposition  was  not  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  want  of  orthodoxy,  or  a  want  of 
power,  but  rather  from  a  dread  that  the  General  Synod 
might  exercise  too  much  authority,  or  burden  their  com 

*  Evangelical  Bevieio,  Vol.  V,  rp.  2H9,  244. 
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sciences  by  too  rigid  a  faith.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,  at  that  time,  maintained  the  widest  liberty,  in  faith 
and  practice. 

Reunion  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  General 

Synod. 

After  a  separation  from  the  General  Synod  for  thirty 
years,  and  after  discussion  and  reference  to  the  churches, 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  reunited  with  the  General 
Synod,  in  1853.  It  was  an  occasion  of  mutual  rejoicing. 
The  General  Synod  rejoiced  to  receive  back  again  so  large 
and  influential  a  Synod.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
at  least  those  who  had  labored  for  this  end,  rejoiced  in 
again  being  in  active  cooperation  with  sister  Synods. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  feelings  and  wishes  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  truth  in  the  case  is,  that 
such  was  the  mutual  gratification  that  little  attention  was 
given  to  formalities  And  had  the  same  spirit  animated 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1864  and  1866,  as  in  1853, 
no  division  in  the  General  Synod  would  have  taken  place 
at  this  time. 

To  satisfy  some  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  certain 
resolution  were  adopted  on  reuniting  with  the  General 
Synod.  As  these  have  been  the  subject  of  much  comment, 
and  made,  by  some,  the  basis  of  future  action,  the  material 
one  will  here  be  given. 

“ Resolved ,  4th.  That  we  neither  intend,  nor  ever  expect, 
that  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  governed  our 
Synod,  in  respect  to  Church  doctrine  and  Church  life, 
shall  suffer  any  change,  whatever,  by  our  connection 
with  the  General  Synod;  but,  that  should  the  General 
Synod,  as  a  condition  of  admission  or  of  continuation  of 
membership,  require  assent  to  any  thing  conflicting  with 
the  old  and  long  established  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  then  our  delegates  are  hereby  required  to 
protest  against  such  action,  to  withdraw  from  its  sessions, 
and  to  report  to  this  body.” 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  resolutions,  of  which 
the  one  just  quoted  is  the  most  important.  Some  have 
claimed  for  delegates  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  the 
right  to  withdraw,  without  thereby  affecting  her  relations 
with  the  General  Synod,  and  nearly  all  who  have  sought 
to  defend  her  course  at  Lancaster  and  Fort  Wayne,  have 
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adduced  these  resolutions  in  justification.  But  there  are 
several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  privileges  claimed  on 
her  behalf  by  some  of  her  defenders.  First,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  General  Synod  ever  consented  to  any 
such  a  compact.  That  she  did  not  object  to  the  reception  of 
the  Svnocl  of  Pennsylvania,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  de- 
cisive  on  this  point ;  and  there  is  no  record  to  show  that  the 
General  Synod  entered  into  anv  such  agreement.  If  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  considered  it  important,  it  was  her 
business  to  see  to  the  agreement,  and  that  it  was  placed  on 
the  record.  Then,  even  if  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  received  on  such  conditions,  and  these  conditions 
mutually  agreed  to,  they  do  not  reach  the  point  claimed. 
They  only  stipulate  for  the  protest  and  withdrawal  of  the 
delegation,  to  report  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
do  not  stipulate  that  such  action  should  in  no  way  affect 
the  relations  of  the  Synod  to  the  General  Synod.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  delegation  could  have  the  j>ight 
to  withdraw  at  pleasure,  and  to  return  at  pleasure,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  transpired.  Even  conceding  the  right  to 
protest  and  withdraw,  it  might  be  for  the  General  Synod 
to  have  a  word  to  say  when  the  delegation  returned. 

But  what  ought  to  settle  this  point,  and  remove  it  from 
ail  weight  or  influence  in  deciding  this  question,  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Synod  cf  Pennsylvania,  clearly  expressed. 
In  the  response  of  the  delegation  to  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  they  distinctly  declare  that : 

“The  Synod  simply  expressed,  in  intelligible  language, 
what  every  Synod  in  connection  with  the  General  Svnocl 
holds,  as  an  undisputed,  reserved  right.  Every  synodical 
delegation  has  the  right  to  protest,  to  withdraw,  and  to 
report  to  the  body  that  sent  it,  *  *  and  this  is  all 

that  is  claimed  and  required  in  the  instructions  referred 
to.” 

This  response  was  endorsed  and  published  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,*  thus  making  it  her  own.  The  same 
views  were  reiterated,  again  and  again,  by  their  friends  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Synod.  Now  it  is  time  this  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  understood :  and  if  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  her  friends,  deny  that  she  claimed  or  enjoyed 
any  peculiar  privileges,  then  let  them  not  turn  around  and 
insist  that  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  had  what  they  have 


*  Minutes  of  1866,  Appendix,  p.  11. 
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just  denied.  Let  there  be  some  consistency  in  the  case,  and 
let  them  not  at  one  time  claim  peculiar  privileges,  and  at 
another  deny  and  repudiate  them.  As  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  formally  disclaimed  any  peculiar  rights,  and 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  General  Synod  ever  recog¬ 
nized  any  such,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  point. 

For  eleven  years  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was  in 
union  with  the  General  Synod,  and  cooperated  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Church.  But  1864  witnessed  another  move¬ 
ment,  terminating  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  General  Synod. 

General  Synod  at  York,  1864. 

Here  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  took  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  separation  from  the  General  Synod.  Whether  so 
intended  or  not,  all  who  were  present  felt  that  by  her  ac¬ 
tion  the  harmony  of  the  General  Synod  had  been  disturb¬ 
ed,  a%d  the  relations  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  imper¬ 
iled.  It  might  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difference  of 

o 

opinion  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  that  act,  but  no  one 
could  mistake,  that  it  portended  evil.  Por  a  delegation  to 
withdraw  in  open  Synod,  and  peremptorily  refuse  to  yield 
to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  or  to  act  longer  with  them, 
if  not  a  solemn  farce,  must  nave  some  meaning. 

As  here  the  work  of  separation  began,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  what  actually  took  place.  The  occasion  was 
the  reception  of  the  Pranckean  Synod.  This  was  done 
after  long  discussion  and  deliberation,  lasting  some  days; 
and  after  the  delegates  of  the  Pranckean  Synod  had,  in 
writing,  given  assurance  of  their  having  complied,  as  they 
understood,  with  the  constitutional  requirements.  They 
expressly  declared  in  their  written  statement,  that  “the 
members  of  the  Franckean  Synod  fully  understood,  that 
they  were  adopting  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  General 
Synod  when  they  adopted  its  Constitution.”  Whether 
the  General  Synod  acted  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  will  not 
now  inquire.  After  very  full  and  free  discussion  the 
Pranckean  Synod  was  received  by  a  vote  of  ninety-seven 
to  forty.  Against  this  action  the  minority  protested,  but 
there  all  let  the  matter  rest,  except  the  delegates  from  the 
Svno<J  of  Pennsylvania,  who  withdrew  from  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Synod,  refusing  to  take  any  further  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  body. 
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When  the  the  delegation  withdrew,  they  directed  their 
names  to  be  removed  from  committees  on  which  they  had 
been  placed,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Their  names 
were  omitted  in  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  Synod,  and  also 
when  the  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  on  questions  before 
the  house.  They  were  regarded,  and  treated,  not  as  ab¬ 
sent  members,  but  as  delegates  who  had  voluntarily  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  sessions  of  the  General  Synod,  and  who 
had,  by  their  own  deliberate  act,  forfeited  their  part  in  the 
transactions  of  Synod.  Thus  the  case  stood  when  the 
General  Synod  adjourned  at  York,  in  1864: ;  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  having  withdrawn,  and 
having  no  part  in  the  business  or  government  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  They  had  been  entrusted,  as  they  claimed, 

t/  u  /  «  • 

with  certain  powers  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
made  the  judges  of  when  these  powers  should  be  exer¬ 
cised,  and  they  now  exercised  them  by  protesting  and 
withdrawing  to  report  to  their  Synod  about  to  meet.  The 
Synod  approved  and  endorsed  their  action,  thus  making  it 
fully  its  own. 

Such  a  movement  naturally  and  necessarily  started  the 

*-■'  <L' 

inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  this  withdrawal  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  and  the  relations  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  General  Sjmod.  Some,  and  among  them  leading  men 
in  the  Church,  regarded  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegation 
as  the  separation  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  from  the 
General  Synod,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  a  constituent 
part  of  that  body.  To  them  it  was  a  plain  question  and, 
they  thought,  admitted  of  no  dispute.  Others  regarded 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  as  still  in  the  General  Synod, 
with  all  her  rights  intact.  To  them  it  was  equally  clear 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegation  did  not  withdraw 
the  Synod,  or  even  affect  her  relations  to  the  General 
Synod.  Both,  no  doubt,  were  sincere,  though  perhaps 
biased,  by  party  feeling,  in  their  judgment.  But  that  these 
opposite  opinions  were  entertained,  is  known  to  all  in  the 
least  conversant  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  Church. 
There  were  others  who  were  not  so  decided  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  but  deemed  it  a  question  which  could  only  be  pro¬ 
perly  settled,  when  a  report  was  received  from  the  SAmod 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  whole  matter  duly  considered  by 
the  General  Synod. 

In  view  of  these  things,  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  at  Fort  Wayne,  was  looked  to  with  no  ordinary  in- 
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terest.  It  was  understood,  on  all  sides,  that  the  position 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was  considered  doubtful. 
It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  doubt, 
for  all  knew  that  the  question  was  discussed  everywhere 
in  the  Church,  and  that  difference  of  opinion  was  enter¬ 
tained.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  question  admitting  of 
no  difference  of  opinion,  for  men  of  judgment  and  ability 
did  honestly  differ  in  their  views  of  the  case. 

General  Synod  at  Fort  Wayne. 

When  the  calling  of  the  roll  had  progressed  to  the  place 
in  which  the  names  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  stood, 
the  presiding  officer,  Dr.  Sprecher,  ruled  as  follows : 

“The  Chair  regards  the  act  of  delegates  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Synod,  by  which  they  severed  their  practical  re¬ 
lations  with  the  General  Synod,  and  withdrew  from  the 
partnership  of  the  Synods  in  the  governing  functions  of 
the  General  Synod,  as  the  act  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  that  consequently  that  Synod  was  out  of  practical 
union  with  the  General  Synod  up  to  the  -adjournment  of 
the  last  convention,  and  as  we  cannot  know  officially  what 
the  action  of  that  Synod  has  been,  since  she  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  that  state  of  practical  withdrawal  from  the 
governing  functions  of  the  General  Synod,  until  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  can  receive  a  report  of  an  act  restoring  her 
practical  relations  to  the  General  Synod :  and  as  no  such 
renort  can  be  received  until  said  Synod  is  organized,  the 
Chair  cannot  know  any  paper  offered  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Synod  as  a  certificate  of  delegation  to 
this  body.” 

This  decision  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
General  Synod,  and  in  our  Church  controversies  of  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  vehemently  denounced,  and  the 
attempt  made  to  stigmatize  it  as  monstrous.  There  has 
been  too  little  disposition  to  look  at  it  calmly  and  inquire 
into  its  true  character.  It  has  been  charged  with  ruling 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  General  Synod,  with 
disfranchising  a  Synod  and  depriving  it  of  its  just  rights, 
and  with  furnishing  iust  cause  for  the  rending  of  the 
Church.  It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  the  presiding 
officer  never  ruled  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  the 
General  Synod,  and  that  he  was  particular  to  say  so.  Two 
points  are  indisputable — first,  that  the  relations  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  General  Synod  had  been 
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disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegation  at  York; 
secondly,  that  the  present  relations  of  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  General  Synod  were  considered  doubtful. 
This  is  all  the  presiding  officer  really  decided,  and  left  it  to 
the  General  Synod  to  determine  the  question  of  relations 
when  some  report  was  received  from  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  presiding  officer  only  has  the  power  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  validity  of  credentials,  but  not  on  the  rights 
or  relations  of  Synods.  This  was  a  question  of  the  latter, 
and  must  be  decided  by  the  General  Synod ;  and  it  would 
seem,  by  the  General  Synod  when  properly  organized, 
since  a  report  could  not  be  received,  discussed,  and  acted 
upon,  pending  the  organization  of  the  body. 

Morever,  the  presiding  officer  expressed  great  reluctance 
in  being  compelled  to  this  decision,  accompanied  by  the 
hope  that  an  appeal  would  be  taken,  so  that  the  house 
might  itself  settle  the  point.  Accordingly,  after  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  undisputed  delegates  had  been  received,  an 
appeal  was  taken,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  seventy -seven  to  twenty -four,  or  more  than 
three  to  one. 

This,  according  to  all  parliamentary  usage,  is  final.  The 
standing  rules  of  the  General  Synod  provide  for  an  appeal 
in  all  such  cases,  and  state  how  the  question  shall  be  put. 
The  appeal  was  taken  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  due  form, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  house  deliberately  expressed. 
This  judgment  may  not  be  infallible,  but  parliamentary 
law  and  settled  usaae,  know  of  no  higher  authority,  and 
any  attempt  to  resist  such  a  decision,  is  factious  and  revo- 
lutionary.  In  all  deliberative  bodies  it  is  the  dutv  of  the 
minority  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  when 
regularly  expressed,  and  no  one  will  pretend  that"  all  the 
forms  of  law  and  order  were  not  here  complied  with. 

But  what  was  the  whole  force  of  this  decision  ?  Simply 
this,  that  the  delegates  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  must 
wait  until  the  General  was  organized  and  prepared  to  hear 
a  report  of  the  action  of  their  Synod  restoring  relations  or 
maintaining  their  separation.  "This  was  alh  If  in  this 
delay  of  a  few  hours,  and  inability  to  participate  in  the 
organization,  any  hardship  was  imagined  or  experienced 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  General  Synod  had  ex¬ 
perienced  quite  equal  inconvenience  and  hardship  when 
the  delegation  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  withdrew, 
denouncing  her  action  as  unconstitutional,  deranging  her 
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committees,  refusing  to  share  in  the  government  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  General  Synod,  and  thus  openly  and  publicly 
bidding  defiance  to  her  decisions  and  her  counsels.  The 
delegation  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  out  of  the  General  Synod  in  the  style  it  did  at 
York,  and  then  come  in  at  Fort  Wayne  unchallenged,  and 
as  if  nothing  at  all  had  occurred.  They  went  out  in  open 
session,  and  might  have  been  willing  to  come  in  the  same 
way.  They  went  home  to  report,  and  that  their  Synod 
might  take  action  in  the  case,  and  as  the  Synod  sent  another 
delegation,  it  was  but  reasonable  before  taking  their  seats, 
that  the  General  Synod  should  have  a  report  of  the  Synod’s 
action  in  the  premises.  This  was  all  the  General  Synod 
demanded  or  desired  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania. 
Neither  the  presiding  officer,  nor  the  General  Synod,  had 
any  official  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done,  and  it  was 
altogether  possible  that  the  Synod  might  have  taken  such 
action  as  would  render  it  utterly  inconsistent  to  receive  a 
delegation  from  that  bod}r.  At  all  events  it  was  proper 
for  the  General  Synod  to  know  the  action  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  an  official  report,  and  that  before  her 
delegates  resumed  positions  they  had  abandoned,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  rights  voluntarily  surrendered.  They  had  de¬ 
prived  themselves,  at  York,  of  all  they  were  now  deprived 
of  by  the  General  Synod,  and  surely  could  not  reasonably 
complain. 

But  suppose  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  to  be  an  error,  and 
the  action  of  the  body  sustaining  that  ruling,  also  an  er¬ 
ror,  which  is  by  no  means  conceded,  does  the  case  afford 
any  justifiable  reason,  or  even  plausible  pretext,  for  rending 
the  Church,  and  producing  the  evils  which  must  necessar¬ 
ily  follow  ?  Can  Christian  men,  men  entrusted  with  the 
interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth,  justify  themselves 
before  the  Church  and  the  world  in  producing  a  schism  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  on  what  they  termed  a  mere  techni¬ 
cality  ;  not  a  question  of  faith  or  conscience,  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  order,  or  parliamentary  rule  ?  Has  ever  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  the  attempt  been  made  to  rend  and 
destroy  on  such  trivial  grounds  ?  That  the  General  Synod 
did  not  thrust  out,  or  keep  out,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
induce  her  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  action,  subsequent  to  the  organization.  The 
General  Synod  gave  to  the  case  the  most  patient,  calm,. 
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and  considerate  attention,  and  no  word  of  unkindness  or 
bitterness  was  beard  in  all  the  protracted  discussions.  A 
Very  brief  statement  of  tbe  action  may  be  of  service  to 
such  as  were  not  present,  or  bave  not  seen  tbe  Minutes  of 
tbe  General  Synod. 

1.  As  soon  as  tbe  General  Synod  was  duly  organized, 
and  before  proceeding  witb  tbe  regular  business,  on  mo¬ 
tion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  consider  tbe  case  of  tbe  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  report  tbe  i\ext  morning ;  tlius  giving  it  precedence, 
and  tbe  delegates  were  respectfully  requested  to  report  to 
Synod,  by  banding  in  tbeir  credentials  and  copies  of  tbeir 
Minutes.* 

2.  "YVben  tbe  committee  reported  next  morning,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed,  inviting  tbe  delegates  of  tbe  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  to  participate  in  tbe  discussion,  on  banding 
in  tbeir  credentials,  and  showing  wbo  were  entitled  to  tbis 
privilege. 

These  movements,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  General  Synod, 
were  met  by  a  persistent  silence  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  dele¬ 
gates  of  tbe  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  The  discussion  pro¬ 
ceeded,  occupying  Friday  and  Saturday.  After  tbe  long 
and  patient  discussion,  the  General  Synod  adopted,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  resolutions,  tbe  following: : 

3.  “ Resolved ,  That  tbe  General  Synod  hereby  expresses 
its  entire  willingness  to  receive  the  delegates  of  tbe  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania.” 

Then,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Aclelberg,  of  tbe  New  York 
Ministerium,  tbe  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

4.  “ Resolved ,  That  tbe  delegates  from  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Synod  be  requested  to  waive  what  may  seem  to  them  an 
irregular  organization  of  tbis  body,  and  to  acquiesce  in  tbe 
present  organization.” 

On  tbe  question  being  asked  whether  tbis  would  satisfy 
tbe  delegates  of  tbe  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  tbe  answer 
was  given,  that  it  was  believed  it  would,  and  all  were  left 
under  tbe  impression  that  everything  bad  been  been  done 
that  needed  to  be  done,  and  that  tbe  delegates  bad  no  ex¬ 
cuse  left  to  remain  out  of  tbe  General  Synod.  So  grati¬ 
fied  were  tbe  members  at  tbe  unanimous  action,  and  tbe 

*  See  Minutes,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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supposed  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  perplex-, 
ing  question,  that  they  united  heartily  in  singing, 

“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,” 

and  father  Heyer,  the  oldest  member  of  Synod,  led  the 
body  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
this  great  goodness.  Those  who  witnessed  the  scene  of 
that  Saturday  evening  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the 
General  Synod  was  not  actuated  by  the  strongest  feeling 
of  brotherly  love,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  Thus  closed  the  week,  and  the 
hope  and  belief  were  fondly  entertained  that  peace  and 
concord  would  reign. 

The  Sabbath  passed.  Of  this  day  we  only  say,  that 
after  all  that  had  been  done  to  secure  peace,  and  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  in  which  the  General  Synod  was  holding  its 
sessions,  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Synod  was  grieved  to  find  the  delegates  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod  refusing  to  commune  with  them.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  friendly,  conciliatory  action  of  the 
General  Synod  had  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  that  they  were 
still  resolved  on  further  opposition. 

The  patience  of  the  General  Synod  was  well  nigh  ex¬ 
hausted.  Nearly  all  felt  that  the  utmost  degree  of  for¬ 
bearance  and  concession  had  been  reached.  Still  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  were  allowed  to  make 
their  response  to  the  action  of  the  General  Synod,  which 
was  done  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  response,  after  ar¬ 
raigning  the  General  Synod,  denying  the  constitutionality 
of  its  organization,  and,  consequently,  the  validity  of  its 
action,  closed  with  the  demand  of  such  acknowledgments 
from  the  General  Synod,  as  were  not  only  derogatory  to 
its  character,  but  inconsistent  with  the  very  continuance 
of  its  present  existence.  To  such  demand  the  General 
Synod  could  not  yield,  however  anxious  to  avoid  all  cause 
of  a  breach  in  the  Church.  After  very  full  discussion,  the 
final  action  of  the  General  Synod  was  as  follows: 

“ Resolved ,  That  after  hearing  the  response  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  we  cannot  conscientious¬ 
ly  recede  from  the  action  adopted  by  this  body,  believing, 
after  full  and  careful  deliberation,  said  action  to  have  been 
regular  and  constitutional ;  but  that  we  re-affirm  our  readi- 
ness  to  receive  the  delegates  of  said  Synod,  as  soon  as  they 
present  their  credentials  in  due  form.” 
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On  tills  the  delegation  withdrew  from  the  house,  and  at 
the  meeting:  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  soon  after  in  Lan- 
caster  city,  made  their  report,  which  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  and  also  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
issue  an  appeal  for  another  union  of  Lutheran  Synods. 

From  this  review  of  the  case,  it  is  believed  that  every 
impartial  judge  will  determine,  that  the  General  Synod 
made  use  of  every  honorable  and  Christian  means  to  avoid 
the  calamity  of  a  schism  in  the  Church,  and  that  even  if 
the  Synod  erred,  it  was  no  just  cause  for  the  action  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Church  has  been  rent  asun¬ 
der  and,  the  inquiry  well  may  be  made,  for  what  cause  ? 
The  answer,  thus  far,  must  be  felt  to  be  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

W e  must  turn  now  to  an  entirely  different  view  of  this 
whole  subject.  At  Fort  Wayne,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
General  Synod,  it  was  repeated,  again  and  again,  that 
there  were  no  doctrinal  difficulties  between  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  General  Synod,  that  all  were  now 
satisfied  with  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  General  Synod. 
It  was  declared  to  be  entirely  a  question  of  order.  But 
after  the  ground  of  remaining  out  had  been  taken,  and  still 
more,  after  it  had  been  determined  to  attempt  another 
union  of  Synods,  it  was  felt  that  some  other  and  stronger 
reason  for  such  a  step  was  necessary.  Sober,  thinking, 
Christian  men  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  excuse 
for  rending  the  Church  and  forming  new  organizations, 
that  a  few  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  ruling  of 
a  presiding  officer,  and  that  ruling  sustained  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  It  would  not  look  well  to  go  on 
record,  nor  would  it  satisfy  the  Church  or  the  world,  that 
for  such  a  cause,  men,  eminent  in  the  Church,  determined 
to  divide  and  destroy,  rather  than  yield  one  jot. 

Some  other  and  more  weighty  reasons  must  be  found. 
Soon  the  action  at  Fort  Wayne  was  declared  to  be  of  very 
secondary  importance.  It  was  alleged  not  to  be  the  cause 
at  all,  but  only  the  occasion  of  the  separation.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  sav  thev  did  not  care  at  all  about  the  ruling  of 
Dr  Sprecher,  or  the  vote  of  the  majority  sustaining  the 
Chair.  It  might  be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong,  and  they 
did  not  care  which.  They  were  for  leaving  the  General 
Synod  on  entirely  different  grounds,  and  this  afforded  the 
opportunity. 
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Amidst  a  great  deal  of  denunciation  and  abuse  of  the 
General  Synod,  of  a  general  character,  there  are  two  points 
around  which  nearly  everything  of  any  weight  may  be 
ranged.  They  have  been  brought  forward  so  often  of  late, 
re-echoed  by  so  many  persons,  and  in  so  many  places, 
though  probably  all  traceable  to  a  very  few  individuals, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  particular  authorities  to  show 
the  charges. 

These  charges  are,  first ,  that  the  General  Synod  is  not 
truly  Lutheran  ;  and,  secondly ,  that  it  has  proved  a  failure. 
These  are  grave  charges, ’and  would  furnish  better  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  General  Synod,  if  they  could  be  shown 
to  be  true,  than  a  mere  question  of  parliamentary  order. 
Hence  the  zealous  efforts  to  show  that  the  General  Synod 
is  undeserving  the  name  of  Lutheran,  and  that  it  has  been 
powerless  for  good.  It  is  time  that  these  slanderous  accu¬ 
sations  should  be  fairly  met,  and  their  authors  presented 
in  their  true  light  before  the  Church  and  world.  The 
General  Synod  has  long  enough  patiently  submitted  to  the 
abuse  of  men,  who  eulogized  it  when  it  suited  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  denounce  it  when  in  their  way.  We  do  not 
propose  to  enter  on  this  work,  at  this  time,  at  large,  but 
only  to  present  a  few  facts,  which  may  help  the  candid  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

The  enemies  of  the  General  Synod  charge  that  body 
with  a  want  of  genuine  Lutheranism,  because  ol  either 
not  fully  recognizing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  of  not 
receiving  it  in  good  faith.  In  reply,  we  have  to  say, 

1.  That  the  General  Synod  does  receive,  and  has  incor¬ 
porated  in  her  Constitution,  ‘‘the  Augsburg  Confession,  as 
a  correct  -exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church  founded 
upon  that  Word.”  This  is  all  that  the  most  distinguished 
Lutheran  divines  have  ever  considered  binding  m  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  de¬ 
claration  "of  the  Ministerium  of  Hew  York,  whose  Luther¬ 
anism  is  not  questioned  by  those  who  now  assail  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  one  or  two  witnesses  from  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  this  very  point.  Dr.  Seiss,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  their  Theological  Seminary, 
speaking  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  says : 

“She  has  her  Confessions  of  faith,  her  liturgies,  her  cat¬ 
echisms,  which  she  respects  and  loves,  and  which  she  ex- 
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pects  all  who  enter  her  communion  to  regard  with  due 
honor.  But  she  enforces  none  of  them  upon  her  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  form  of  rigorous  and  compulsatory  law.  Here 
and  there  some  particular  exceptions  may  have  occurred, 
and  may  still  exist ;  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  genius  of 
our  Church  to  enforce  her  utterances,  in  all  their  details, 
as  if  they  were  indispensable,  either  to  Christianity  or 
herself.  She,  indeed,  demands  the  reception  of  every  doc¬ 
trine  which  enters  into  the  essential  life  of  Christianity,  as 
contained  in  the  Old  end  Hew  Testaments,  set  forth  in  the 
ancient  Catholic  creeds,  and  again  so  lucidly  exhibited  and 
defended  in  her  own  great  Confession  ;  but,  as  declared  by 
Eeinhard,  and  maintained  by  the  most  conscientious  theo¬ 
logians  of  our  Church  :  ‘Even  he  who  has  solemnly  adopt¬ 
ed  and  subscribed  the  Symbolical  Books,  is  bv  no  means 
bound  to  adopt  every  unessential  point,  every  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  scriptural  passage,  every  argument  or  opinion 
which  they  contain.’  ”* 

This  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  General  Synod  in 
regard  to  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  we  presume 
every  member  of  the  General  Synod  would  endorse  most 
cordially  these  words  of  Dr.  Seiss.  If  there  are  any  who 
could  not,  they  belong  to  the  ‘‘particular  exceptions,”  who 
think  Dr.  Seiss  too  catholic  and  liberal. 

Dr.  Schaeffer,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  in  their  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  maintained  the  very  same  views,  and 
quotes  the  same  authority, f  making  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  es'sential  and  non-essentials,  and  insisting  only  on 
the  former.  With  such  men  as  Drs  Schaeffer  and  Seiss, 
advocating  the  views  set  forth  in  this  testimony,  will  it  be 
believed  that  other  members  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsvlva- 
nia  arraign  the  General  Synod  for  doing  the  very  thing 
they  advocate — requiring  subscription  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession  only  as  a  “correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrines  of  the  Divine  W ord,  and  of  the  faith  of  our 
Church  founded  upon  that  Word?” 

Another  witness  may  be  introduced,  endorsed  at  least 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pittsburg  Synod.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harkey,  as  President  of 
the  General  Synod,  preached  the  opening  sermon  at  the 
meeting  of  that  body  in  Pittsburg,  May,  1859.  His  sub- 

*  Evangelical  Review,  April,  1866. 

j  Evangelical  Review,  Yol.  I.  470,  471. 
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ject  was:  uThe  Mission  of  the  General  Synod ,’T  and  so 
pleased  were  all  with  his  sentiments  as  to  request,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  its  publication.  This  included  a  large  del¬ 
egation  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  among  them 
Drs.  W.  J.  Mann  and  C.  W.  Schaeffer;  and  from  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburg,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth  and  Kev.  G-.  Bassler. 
The  whole  discourse  would  furnish  a  suitable  reply  to 
much  that  is  now  said  against  the  General  Synod.  We 
have  only  room  for  the  following  brief  extract : 

“But  the  question  is,  How  has  the  General  Synod  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Augsbury  Confession  ?  Iiow  could  she  adopt  it, 
with  the  hope  of  uniting  the  Lutherans  in  America,  and 
not  burden  the  consciences  of  any  good  men  among  us  ? 
I  reply,  there  was  only  one  way  possible,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  must  take  this  plan.  She  adopted  it  as  to- 
fundamentals ,  and  to  these  she  requires  unqualified  sub¬ 
scription.  *  Objections  have  been  urged  against 

the  expression  “fundamental  doctrines,'7  as  meaning  one 
thing  in  the  mouth  of  one  man,  and  a  different  thing  in 
that  of  another ;  that  to  some  everything  is  fundamental, 
and  to  others  only  a  few  points.  How  I  cannot  reply  to 
this  at  length,  at  present,  but  have  only  to  say  in  few  words, 
that  there  are  fundamental  doctrines  in  Christianity ,  and 
everybody  not  spoiled  by  his  theory  or  philosophy,  knows 
what  they  are.  Indeed,  I  feel  like  sternly  rebuking  the 
infidelity  which  lies  concealed  beneath  this  objection,  as  if 
Christians  had  not  been  able  to  determine,  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  what  are  the  fundamental ,  chief,  or  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  holy  religion.  Down  on  all  such  quib¬ 
bling  !”  W e  repeat  this  received  the  unanimous  sanction 
of  the  General  Synod,  including  some  now  most  active  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  her,  and  who  for  this  purpose  as¬ 
sail  her  doctrinal  position,  thus  expressed. 

How  whilst  all  this  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  General 
Svnod  is  found  on  the  doctrinal  basis,  maintained  by  the 
great  lights  of  the  Church,  it  is  met  by  the' allegation  that 
the  Augsburg  Confession  is  not  received  by  her  in  good 
faith.  We  might  demand  who  constituted  these  accusers 
of  their  brethren  the  keepers  of  their  consciences,  and 
judges  of  their  sincerity.  But  we  affirm,  and  challenge  to 
the  test,  that  the  Synods  in  the  General  Svnod  are  as  hon- 
est  in  their  reception  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  They  may  not  profess  quite  as 
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much,  but  neither  do  they  present  the  humiliating  specta¬ 
cle  of  explaining  away,  or  deuying,  what  they  have  sol¬ 
emnly  professed  to  receive.  All  kind  of  charges  are  rung 
upon  the  term  “fundamental”  employed  by  the  General 
Synod,  and  it  is  declared  open  to  every  heresy,  whilst  these 
advocates  of  a  purer  Lutheran  faith,  insist  on  an  unre¬ 
served  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Well, 
let  us  see  how  it  works,  and  illustrate  the  principle  by  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  1865,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  dictation 
of  these  defenders  of  a  , pure  faith,  resolved :  “That  in  our 
judgment,  all  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  do  set  forth  fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.”* 

One  year  before,  C.  P.  K.,  in  the  Lutheran  &  Mission¬ 
ary ,  had  said :  “The  doctrine  of  the  eleventh  article,  ‘On 
Confession,’  on  the  definition  which  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  itself  gives  of  what  is  fundamentally  necessary  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  is  not  fundamental,  and  never 
has  been  so  regarded  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.”*  This  is  historically  true,  and  history  will 
not  change  to  suit  the  conscience  of  men  who  change  their 
confession  of  faith  with  every  change  in  the  Church. 
Notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  remains  an  historical  truth,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
eleventh  article  ‘On  Confession,’  is  not  fundamental,  and 
never  has  been  so  regarded  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
any  part  of  the  world.”  Some  “particular  exceptions” 
may  have  so  regarded  it,  but  not  the  Lutheran  Church. 

About  five  weeks  after  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Editor  of  the  Lutheran  &  Missionary  gave  a 
new  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 
He  declares :  uTlie  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Cort- 
fession ,  are  all  articles  of  faith,  and  all  articles  of  faith  are 
fundamental.  Our  Church  can  never 'have  a  genuine  inter¬ 
nal  harmony ,  except  in  the  Confession ,  without  reservation  or 
ambiguity  of  these  articles ,  one  and  all.”  (The  Italics  are 
his  own  )  And  then  with  great  solemnity  adds:  “This  is 
our  deep  conviction,  and  we  hereby  retract,  before  God 
and  his  Church,  formally,  as  we  have  already  earnestly 

*  Minutes,  p.  83. 

*  Lutheran  &  Missionary,  April  14,  1864. 
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and  repeatedly  done,  indirectly,  everything  we  have  writ- 
ten  or  said  in  conflict  with  this  our  present  conviction.”* 

Six  weeks  later  we  find  the  same  Editor,  in  the  same 
paper,  attempting  to  explain  this  eleventh  Article,  so  as  to 
remove  the  difficulties  of  some  minds  about  “private  con¬ 
fession.”  By  putting  in  the  words  “private  confession” 
which  are  not  in  the  Article,  and  arguing  on  this  ground, 
he  would  have  his  readers  believe  that  “the  doctrinal  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Confession  do  not  enjoin  “private  confession” 
nor  any  other,  as  an  Article  of  faith,”  although  the  elev¬ 
enth  Article  is  “on  Confession,”  “De  Confessione ;”  and 
explains  the  whole  Article  away  in  the  face  of  the  very 
words  of  the  Confession  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
that  period. f 

Since  very  conveniently  getting  rid  of  the  doctrine,  con¬ 
tained  in  this  eleventh  Article,  we  are  again  told  by  the 
same  authority  and  in  the  same  organ,  that  the  Confession 
is  a  summary  and  just  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of 
which  it  treats.”  It  does  treat  of  confession  and  private 
absolution,  and  has  one  of  its  doctrinal  articles  headed, 
uDe  Confessione .”  But  will  any  one  now  tell  us  what  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  receives  and  holds  on  the  doctrine 
of  confession  and  private  absolution  ?  If  this  Article  be, 
as  decreed,  fundamental,  what  do  they  hold  and  teach  on 
the  subject?  "\Ye  can  only  say,  what  nearly  all  know, 
that,  in  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  the  Article,  it  is 
not  only  not  treated  as  fundamental,  but  is  not  taught  or 
practiced  at  all.  Yet  the  General  Synod  is  denounced  for 
not  professing  to  receive  ail  as  fundamental,  “without  re¬ 
servation  or  ambiguity.” 

The  seventeenth  Article  treats  of  “  Christ's  return  to 
Judgment^  It  is  confessedly  a  doctrinal  article,  found  in 
the  earliest  creed  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  professed 
among  all  evangelical  Churches.  T\7e  do  not  here  stop  to 
discuss  what  it  teaches.  AYe  simply  state,  what  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  facts  know  full  well,  that  in  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  the  most .  directly  opposite  views 
are  openly  taught  without  restraint,  or  show  of  disappro¬ 
bation.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Seminary  con¬ 
stantly  proclaims  from  his  pulpit,  and  publishes  through 
the  press,  what  the  Professors  cannot  but  regard  as  con- 

*  Lutheran  &  Missionary,  July  13th,  1865. 

f  Lutheran  &  Missionary,  Aug.  24,  1865. 
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trary  to  the  proper  and  historical  sense  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Confession.  The  columns  of  the  Lutheran 
&  Missionary  are  supplied  by  men  who  thus  utterly  disa¬ 
gree,  whilst  it  repeats  its  old  cry  of  “the  unity  of  the  faith.” 
Could  Dr.  Krauth  look  Dr.  Sillier  in  the  face,  and  say,  we 
are  one  in  the  faith  as  to  the  Eleventh  Article :  or  could 
Dr.  Seiss  look  Dr.  Schaeffer  in  the  face  and  say,  we  are 
agreed  in  receiving,  “without  ambiguity,”  the  Seventeenth 
Article?  Will  these  brethren  settle  some  trifling  matters 
among  themselves  as  to  the  Confession,  or  cease  to  lecture 
us  about  “unitv  of  faith,”  and  agreement  in  non-fundamen- 
tals?  Their  agreement  is  to  profess  unity  of  faith,  and  to 
denounce  the  General  Sjmod  for  not  professing  the  same, 
and  then  to  disagree  among  themselves  as  much  as  they 
please.  All  the  fine-spun  theories  of  an  ideal  unity  are 
worthless  against  plain  and  stubborn  facts  known  to  all 
who  are  not  too  blind  to  see,  or  too  bigoted  to  confess,  the 
truth.  Will  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  tell  the  Church 
and  the  world,  not  to  mention  other  Articles,  how  her 
ministers  understand,  hold  and  teach,  the  Eleventh,  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Seventeenth  Articles  of  the  Augsbursf  Confes- 
sion  ?  Until  then  will  she  enjoin  silence  upon  some  of 
her  unruly  members  about  questions  which  only  gender 
strife  ?* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  some  account  of  the 
“General  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America,”  held  in 
Reading,  December  11th,  1866.  Of  this  abortion  it  seems  unnecessary, 
as  it  is  impossible  here,  to  take  much  notice.  But  its  great  swelling 
words,  in  its  “fundamental  principles  of  faith,”  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  Art.  IV  reads:  “That  Confessions  may  be  such 
a  testimony  of  Unity  and  bond  of  Unity,  they  must  be  accepted  in  ev¬ 
ery  statement  of  doctrine,  in  their  own  true,  native,  original  and  only 
sense.  Those  who  thus  set  them  forth  and  subscribe  them,  must  not 
only  agree  to  use  the  same  words,  but  must  use  and  understand  those 
words  in  one  and  the  same  sense.”  Drs.  Krauth  and  Seiss  were  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  same  SynoG,  and  they  eitner  interpret  the  Seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  a  directly  opposite  sense,  or  else 
so  interpret  it,  that  it  may  suit  either  of  two  directly  opposing  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  really  wonderful  that  men  claiming  reputation  fVcom- 
mon  candor  and  truthfulness  can  dare  print  and  publish  such 
matter.  The  very  page  of  the  Lutheran  &  Missionary  that  contains 
the  account  of  this  Council  of  Lorth  America. ,  in  the  next  column  to 
it,  has  a  notice  of  Dr.  Seiss’  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  Do  Dr. 
Krauth  and  Dr.  Seiss  “agree  to  use  the  same  word,  and  understand  those 
words  in  one  and  the  same  sense.”  touching  “Christ's  return  to  jud 
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2.  In  the  matter  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  was  greatly  in  advance  of  her  enemies.  While 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  others,  were  practi¬ 
cally  ignoring  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  all  the  Con¬ 
fessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  General 
Synod  was  engaged  in  giving  authority  to  the  mother 
symbol  of  Protestantism.  After  omitting  all  reference  to 
it  in  her  Liturgical  forms  for  licensure  and  ordination,  and 
admitting  men  to  minister  at  her  altars  for  generations, 
who  despised  all  Confessions,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1853,  the  very  year  of  her  reunion  with  the  General 
Synod,  by  a  very  decided  vote,  refused  to  adopt  a  report 
recognizing  the  binding  authority  of  the  Symbolical 
Books.  But  instead,  adopted  the  following. 

“I.  Resolved ,  That  we,  also,  in  common  with  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  of  our  fathers,  acknowledge  the 
collective  body  of  the  Symbolical  Books,  as  the  historical 
and  confessional  writings  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  and  that  we  also,  like  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
former  times,  accord  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  an  especial  importance 
among  our  Symbolical  Books  generally. 

II.  Resolved ,  That  we  enjoin  upon  all  the  ministers  and 
candidates  of  our  Church,  as  their  duty,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  better  and  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
venerable  documents  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  with  many.” 

III.  Resolved ,  That  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  intention 
hereby  to  diminish  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  much  rather  to  place  it  in  the  clearest  light 
possible,  and  that  we  by  no  means  design  through  these 
Symbols  to  place  constraint  upon  the  consciences  of  any, 
but  much  rather  through  them  to  bind  the  conscience  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  divine  source  of  truth.” 

This  is  general  enough.  A  mere  declaration  of  a  his¬ 
torical  fact,  without  binding  any  body  to  any  thing  in  the 
Symbolical  Books.  Well  might  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer  char¬ 
acterize  it  as  “a  somewhat  weak  infusion.”* 

This  was  thirteen  years  ago,  and  when  the  Synod  of 

ment,”  in  the  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Confession?  Some  other  of 
the  “fundamental  principles,,  are  no  better. 

*  Evangelical  Review,  Yol.  Y,  212,  213* 
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Pennsylvania  was  about  to  reunite  with  the  General  Synod. 
Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  pledge  even  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  in  the  licensure  and  ordination  of  her 
ministers. 

But  the  General  Synod  was,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at 
this  very  time,  giving  currency  and  authority  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession — as  in  the  Constitution  of  her  The- 
ological  Seminary,  in  the  Professor’s  oath,  in  her  form  for 
licensure  and  ordination. 

On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  Editor  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  &  Missionary  will  confirm  what  has  been  said. 
Speaking  of  the  General  Synod,  he  says :  “She  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  reviving  Lutheranism,  born  in  the  dawn  that 
followed  the  night  which  fell  upon  our  Church  in  this 
land,  when  the  patriarchal  kiminaries  of  her  early  history 
had  set  on  earth  to  rise  in  heaven.  When  the  General 
Synod  came  into  being,  nationalism  still  was  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  in  Europe.  The  names  of  Gabler  %,n'd  Bretschneider, 
of  Wegscheicler  and  Eoehr,  were  names  which  had  been 
held  high  in  honor  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany. 
The  Church  had  become  what  such  men  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  her.  Where  their  influence  prevailed 
she  had  become  rotten  in  doctrine,  destitute  not  only  of 
the  power  of  religion,  but  even  of  the  decencies  of  its 
forms.”  *  * 

“But  this  is  not  the  Lutheranism  which  the  General 
Synod  desired  to  plant  and  perpetuate  in  the  new  world. 
When  the  Lutheran  Church  looked  around  her  in  her 
adopted  land,  she  saw  ignorance  of  her  principles,  and 
prejudices  of  every  hue  prevailing  against  her.  When  she 
looked  to  her  native  land  all  was  thick  darkness  there. 
What  was  there  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  or  beyond  it,  to 
inspire  hope  ?  *  *  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  life 

of  the  Church  displayed  itself  in  the  formation  of  the 
General  Synod.  The  formation  was  a  great  act  of  faith, 
made,  as  the  framers  of  her  Constitution  sublimely  express 
it,  in  reliance  ‘upon  God  our  Father,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  W ord  of  God.  The  framers  of  that 
Constitution  should  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Lutherans,  as  the 
framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution  are  to  us  as  Ameri¬ 
cans.  When  the  General  Synod  became  completely  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrinal  Articles 
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of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  standard  of  faith,  it  was  . 
the  only  voluntary  body  on  earth  pretending  to  embrace  a 
nation  as  its  territory,  and  bearing  a  Lutheran  name  in 
which  the  fundamental  doctines  of  Lutheranism  were  the 
basis  of  union.”*  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  now  act¬ 
ing  as  a  leader  in  the  work  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  little  further  from  the 
same  number  of  the  Lutheran  &  Missionary :  “Heaven 
pity  the  fate  of  the  man  who  looks  upon  the  General  Syn¬ 
od  as  haying  been  a  curse  to  the  Church,  or  an  inefficient 
worker  in  it, — who  imagines  that  Lutheranism  would  be 
stronger  if  the  General  Synod  were  weaker ;  or  that  truth 
would  be  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  what  she  has  been  pa¬ 
tiently  laboring  for  nearly  forty  years  to  build.  Let  a 
schism  take  place  in  her  members,  let  loyalty  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  she  represents  be  seriously  diminished,  let  the  con¬ 
federation  she  maintains  be  broken,  and  the  injury  to  our 
Church  in  this  land  would  be  incalculable.  It  would  be 
to  our  Church  what  a  separation  of  the  States  would  be  to 
our  Union.” 

W e  commend  these  words  to  their  author,  and  to  all 
confederated  with  him,  in  this  work  of  destruction. 

True,  sound  Evangelical  Lutheran  doctrine  has  been  re¬ 
vived  and  maintained  in  the  General  Synod,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  purity  on  faith,  and  consistency  of 
practice,  she  will  compare  well  with  any  other  portion  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  world. 

But  it  has  been  said,  and  gravely  resolvedf  that,  “The 
purpose  for  which  it  (General  Synod)  was  originally  form¬ 
ed  has  signally  failed,”  and  some  men  have  fairly  outdone 
themselves  in  exposing,  or  trying  to  expose,  the  utter  in¬ 
efficiency,  feebleness  and  worthlessness  of  the  General 
Synod.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  convict  these  men,  out 
of  their  own  mouths,  of  uttering  contradictions,  and  to 
disprove  this  charge  by  their  own  testimony.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Schaeffer  might  be  cited  as  saying  of  the  General  Synod, 
now  so  much  'abused  and  decried  :  “That  Synod,  which  has 
already  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  good,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  labors  of  which  we  have,  during  many  years,  ob- 

*  Lutheran  &  Missionary,  March  17th,  1364. 

t  Minutes  of  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  1866,  Appendix,  p.  23. 
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served  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.’’'* 
Dr.  Krauth,  Jr.,  might  be  cited  as  saying:  “The  General 
Synod  was  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  dying  or 
moving — that  she  liked  this  TT estern  world,  and  meant  to 
live  here.  And  she  has  lived  and  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  General  Synod  has  been  a  mighty  agent 
in  sustaining  and  extending  her  beneficent  work,  and  is 
destined  to  see  a  future  which  shall  eclipse  all  her  g'lory 
in  the  past.  Heaven  pity  the  fate  of  the  man  who  looks 
upon  the  General  Synod  as  having  been  a  curse  to  the 
Church,  or  an  inefficient  worker  in  it !’’  *  * 

Dr.  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  for  so  many  years  President  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Synod,  in  his  sermon  delivered  at 
Lancaster,  1862,  says :  “The  General  Synod,  by  reason  of 
that  very  prosperity  which  has  been  sent  upon  its  labors 
for  about  forty  years  already,  is  placed  under  the  weigh¬ 
tiest  obligations,  not  only  to  thank  God,  but  also  to  take 
courage.5’ 

Other  testimony,  equally  pointed  and  strong,  might  be 
adduced,  were  it  necessary,  from  the  same  quarter.  Men 
may  change  their  sentiments,  but  facts  will  stand,  and  what 
they  testify  are  facts. 

Dr.  Harkev,  in  the  discourse  already  quoted,  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Pittsburg  savs :  “There  has  been  a  most  wonderful  in- 
crease  of  vital  godliness  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Indeed  we  may  almost  say 
that  the  whole  Church,  especially  that  portion  of  it,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  General  Synod,  has  been  regenerated.  A 
new  and  spiritual  life  has  been  infused  into  her,  and  has 
made  increase,  until  almost  “the  whole  lump  is  leavened.” 
And  the  main  cause  of  this  happy  change  is  the  ground 
taken  by  the  General  Synod.” 

On  this  point  we  cannot  forbear  citing  the  testimony  of 
the  moderate  and  faithful  historian  of  the  General  Synod  : 
“It  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church.  From  its 
influence  the  happiest  -results  have  flowed.  It  brought 
into  existence,  and  has  sustained  those  noble  institutions 
among  us,  which  have  been  productive  of  so  much  good, 
and  are  the  glory  of  the  Church.  It  has  united  the  X  orth 


*  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  II.  38. 
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and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  in  efforts  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  our  common  Zion.”*  Again 
“The  liberal  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  founded,  the 
tolerant  and  conciliatory  spirit  that  prevails  among  its 
members,  and  the  enlarged  views  and  active  zeal  which 
have  characterized  its  efforts,  will  ever  gather  round  it 
warm  and  devoted  friends.  The  late  convention  has 
placed  it  in  an  attitude  before  the  Church,  which  must 
command  respect  and  admiration,  and  has  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  mind,  that  the  General 
Synod  is  a  bond  of  union  among  us,  and  a  rich  blessing 
to  our  Lutheran  Zion.”f 

Such  are  a  very  few,  out  of  many,  testimonials,  to  the 
General  Synod,  concerning  which  the  cry  has  gone  forth 
delenda  est. 

If  those  who  thus  decree  the  General  Synod  a  failure, 
mean  that  she  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  rigid, 
intolerant,  extreme  Lutheranism,  such  as  they  are  now 
seeking  to  propagate,  the  fact  is  freely  admitted,  and  we 
add  in  their  own  language,  “This  is  not  the  Lutheranism 
which  the  General  Synod  desired  to  plant  and  perpetuate 
in  the  new  world.”  If  they  mean  that  she  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  uniting  with  her  a  few  extreme  Symbolical  Syn¬ 
ods,  we  again  reply  iu  their  own  language,  “The  General 
Synod  never  could  have  entered  upon  so  hopeless  a  task 
as  the  attempt  to  unite  Synods  which  regarded  their  dif¬ 
ferences  as  fundamental.  After  all  the  classifications  of 
our  theological  Cuvier’s,  who  have  pretended  to  tells  us  on 
inspection  of  a  single  scale,  or  claw,  exactly  to  what  king¬ 
dom  the  animal  belonged,  which  wore  that  scale  or  exer¬ 
cised  that  claw,  whether  warm  or  cold  blooded,  oviperous 
or  vi viperous,  graminiverous  or  omnivorous,  whether  he 
was  of  the  land  or  water,  or  amphibious,  we  beg  leave 
to  say  that  in  our  General  Synod,  such  classification  is 
very  unnecessary,  and  we  would  deferentially  add,  is,  in 
our  opinion  exquisitely  absurd.  There  are  not  only  not 
distinct  genera,  there  are  no  distinct  species  in  the  General 
Synod.  There  is  but  one  class,  one  species  in  it,  and  all 
the  differences  are  simply  those  of  varieties  in  one  species. 
The  true  friends  of  the  General  Synod  have  this  specific 
mark,  that  setting  aside  non -fundamentals  as  terms  of  min- 

^Evangelical  Review,  VoL  V,  p.  239. 

^Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  IX,  p.  90. 
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isterial  union  and  of  Church  fellowship,  they  meet  as  ou 
fundamentals ;  and  setting  aside  the  munitiae  of  the  mere 
technical  phraseology  of  one  or  two  features  in  one  or  two 
doctrines,  the}?"  meet  in  harmony  on  their  substance.”* 

The  General  Synod  does  not  now  seek,  nor  has  she 
ever  sought,  to  magnify  non-essential  doctrines,  or  to  make 
of  chief  importance  those  matters  in  which  she  differs 
from  other  orthodox  denominations  ;  but  has  aimed  at  a 
Catholic  Lutheranism  that  might  embrace  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  land,  willing  to  unite 
on  such  a  basis,  and  also  bring  her  into  cordial  and  active 
cooperation  with  other  evangelical  Churches  in  the  great 
work  of  extending  the  Redeemers  kingdom.  To  this  her 
constitution  binds  her,  and  she  can  only  become  narrow 
and  exclusive  by  disregarding  the  very  law  of  her  own 
existence.  It  has  been  made  of  late  a  standing  reproach 
by  some  that  the  Lutheranism  of  the  General  Synod  dif¬ 
fers  so  little  from  Presbyterianism,  Methodism,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  or  the  religion  of  other  evangelical  Churches. 
It  seems  to  be  imagined  that  we  must  have  something, 
peculiar  and  distinctive  to  distinguish  us  from  other  de¬ 
nominations  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  This  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  sect,  so  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  It  is  one  of  her  chief  glories,  and  surely 
is  distinction  enough,  that  she  does  not  magnify  non-essen¬ 
tials,  and  exalt  them  to  the  position  of  great  fundamental 
doctrines,  but  rather  seeks  to  combine  all  the  good  of  all 
Churches.  Let  others,  if  they  will,  glory  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  peculiarities,  but  let  the  Lutheran  Church  glory  in 
this,  that  while  she  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  she  is  liberal 
and  Catholic,  seeking  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and, 
in  this,  imitating  the  early  Church.  The  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  itself  professes  to  contain  “nothing  opposed  to  the 
universal  Christian  Church.”  We  repeat  this  is  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  glory  enough,  and  the  various  sects  may  be  left 
to  boast  themselves  of  their  pet  peculiarities.  In  contrast 
with  this  narrow  sectarian  view,  Dr.  Seiss  has  well  said 
of  our  Church :  “Indeed  she  has  few  appended  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  any  sort.  Taking  the  broadest  and  deepest  foun¬ 
dations  of  Christianity  as  her  chief  characteristics,  there  is 
nothing  good  and  praiseworthy  in  Christian  faith  or  prac¬ 
tice,  by  which  any  have  claimed  distinction,  which  she 
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does  not  embrace  within  herself.  *  *  *  Our  Church 

is  both  free  and  mild,  and,  in  the  moderation  and  broad 
catholicity  of  her  views  and  spirit,  she  has  occupied  the 
ground  of  a  great  mediator  among  the  conflicting  parties 
of  Christendom,  presenting  a  doctrinal,  liturgical,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  basis,  on  which  all  might  harmonize  without 
violence  to  their  consciences,  and  which  leaves  no  possi¬ 
ble  excuse  for  sectarianism.  The  Episcopalian  can  come 
into  her  communion  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  any 
way  departed  from  the  Church  ;  and  the  Dissenter  may 
worship  at  her  altars  without  being  oppressed  with  stereo¬ 
typed  forms  and  tiresome  routine.  The  Presbyterian  can 
listen  to  her  preachers,  and  hear  his  favorite  theme  of  sov¬ 
ereign  grace ;  and  the  Methodist  can  live  in  her  pastures 
without  danger  to  his  fervor,  and  without  reasonable  of¬ 
fence  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  which  he 
abominates.”* 

How  grand  and  Christian  this  compared  with  the  views 
and  efforts  of  those,  who  would  degrade  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  mother  Church  of  Protestantism,  to 
a  mere  sect,  by  insisting  on  some  minor  point  of  dis- 
tinciton,  to  separate  her  from  the  great  multitude  of 
God's  sacramental  host !  But  whether  the  General  Synod 
has  “signally  failed”  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded  will  be  best  determined  by  looking  at  a  few 
facts. 

1.  One  grand  object  was  a  union  among  Lutheran  Syn¬ 
ods.  Before  the  formation  of  the  General  Synod  there 
was  no  bond  of  union  among  the  different  Lutheran  Syn¬ 
ods  in  the  United  States.  The}^  felt  the  need  of  something 
to  unite  them,  and  so  organized  the  General  Synod,  at  first 
embracing  four  Synods.  Before  the  late  war,  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  separation  of  the  Southern  Synods,  some  thirty 
district  Synods,  extending  from  Texas  to  the  extreme 
North,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  West,  were 
harmoniously  united  in  the  General  Synod.  Every  Synod, 
with  a  single  insignificant  exception,  East  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  most  of  those  west  of  it,  were  in  connection 
with  the  General  Synod.  The  few  remaining  out  were 
such  as  had  no  fellowship  even  among  themselves,  and 
w*ere  distinguished  for  their  zeal  against  each  other  quite, 
as  much  as  for  their  opposition  to  the  General  Synod  of 
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the  Lutheran  Church.  Different  tongues  and  men  from 

c _ / 

various  different  nationalities,  were  blended  in  one,  and  all 
recognized  each  other  as  Lutherans  and  Christians.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  leading  denomination,  in  its  highest 
ecclesiastical  judicatory,  was  so  well  entitled  to  the  term 
General  as  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  other  denomina¬ 
tions  were  divided  in  two,  besides  numerous  subdivisions. 
The  effort  to  cast  contempt  on  the  General  Synod  by 
naming  it  the  “So  Called,”  is  an  exhibition  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  and  must  expose  its  authors  to  the  sev¬ 
erest  animadversions  of  intelligent  and  candid  Christians 
of  all  denominations.  The  General  Synod  was  truly  a 
union  of  Synods,  numerous  and  influential,  when  in  the 
providence  of  God  it  was  partially  dismembered  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Southern  Synods.  But  in  this,  other  de¬ 
nominations  shared  the  same  lot.  And  now  for  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  to  withdraw,  and  attempt  to  break  up  the 
General  Synod,  oracularly  declaring  it  a  signal  failure,  is 
simply  to  utter  before  the  world  its  own  ignorant  prejudice 
and  hostile  design. 

_  _ 

2.  Another  purpose  of  the  General  Sjmod  was  to  “de¬ 
vise  plans  for  Seminaries  of  education  and  missionary  In¬ 
stitutions,  etc.”  At  this  time  there  was  no  Lutheran  Col¬ 
lege  or  higher  Seminary  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  a  ministry. 
Soon  the  General  Synod  founded  a  Theological  Seminary-, 
in  which  have  been  trained  already  some  four  hundred 
ministers  for  the  Church,  who  have  preached  the  gospel 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  LLiion,  and  also  in  heathen 
lands.  Under  the  same  influence  Colleges  have  been 
founded,  and  the  work  of  education  and  religion  promoted. 
From  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  have 
gone  forth  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  our  Colleges, 
and  the  Professors  in  other  Theological  Seminaries,  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  most  of  the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  ex¬ 
tending  and  building  up  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  city, 
town,  and  country.  Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties,  Education  Societies,  the  Historical  Society,  Publication 
Board,  Church  Extension  Societv,  and  other  agencies  have 
been  established,  and  much  done  to  call  forth  the  liberality 
and  activity  of  the  Church.  From  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
Vol.  XYIII.  Ho.  69.  19 
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a  year,  her  benevolent  contributions  have  increased  to  as 
many  hundred  thousand. 

3.  The  General  Synod  was  designed  to  aid  in  provid¬ 
ing  “books  and  writings,  such  as  catechisms,  forms  of  lit¬ 
urgy,  collections  of  hymns,  etc.”  Peculiar  difficulties 
attended  this  part  of  her  work,  not  only  owing  to  the  fact 
that  her  powers  were  restricted,  but  owing  to  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  different  languages,  and  the  gradual  and  con¬ 
stant  change  going  on  in  the  churches  in  their  transition 
from  German  to  English,  and  in  the  continued  accessions 
from  the  old  world.  Still  the  General  Synod  has  not  ut¬ 
terly  failed,  even  in  this  respect.  The  Catechism  of  Luther 
has  been  constantly  furnished  in  both  languages.  The 
Church  has  been  supplied  with  a  liturgy,  which  from  time 
to  time  has  been  revised,  and  the  General  Synod  is  still  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  it.  A  collection  of  hymns  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  furnished,  comparing  well  with  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  of  the  English  Churches.  Also  a  collection  for 
Sunday  Schools.  A  Sunday  School  paper,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  not  to  mention  other  pub¬ 
lications,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Publication  Board 
and  Depository.  Something  at  least  has  been  done,  and 
we  may  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  Even  here 
if  the  General  Synod  has  not  completely  succeeded,  who 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  has  done  better  ? 

4.  The  General  Synod  was  to  aim  not  only  at  union 
among  Lutheran  Synods,  but  to  be  “regardful  of  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  every  casual  rise  and 
progress  of  unity  of  sentiment  among  Christians  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  order  that  the  blessed  opportunities  to  promote 
concord  and  unity,  and  the  interest  of  the  Eecleemer’s 
kingdom,  may  not  pass  by  neglected  and  unavailing.” 
This  she  has  done,  by  entering  into  correspondence  with 
other  denominations,  and  joining  in  general  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  world.  She  has  cooperated  with  the 
American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  like  agencies,  and  excited  the  contempt  of  her 
enemies  by  these  “unionistic  efforts.”  But  it  is  believed 
she  thus  secured  the  approval  of  God  and  of  his  true 
Church,  of  whatever  name. 

More  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  deemed  un¬ 
necessary.  Let  the  unprejudiced  reader  contemplate  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  1820,  with  a  few  feeble  Synods  with¬ 
out  union,  without  Institutions  of  learning  or  religion, 
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without  proper  books  for  instruction  and  devotion,  almost 
without  a  name  in  the  land,  and  now  survey  her  numerous 
Synods,  her  Institutions  of  learning,  benevolence,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  her  growing  intelligence,  piety,  and  zeal,  and  then 
let  him  ask,  has  the  General  Svnod  signally  failed?  For 
most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  under  the  General 
Synod. 

We  are  not  prophets,  and  will  not  venture  on  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  future.  God  may  intend  to  try  the  General 
S37 nod  by  divisions  and  contentions,  or  he  may  intend  to 
cast  her  down  to  the  ground.  It  is  no  evidence  that  God 
is  not  with  her  and  for  her,  that  she  is  thus  subject  to  trials 
and  fierce  oppositions.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  do  as  seemeth  him  good.  The  weaknesses  of 
her  friends  and  the  malice  of  her  enemies  shall  alike,  in 
the  end,  praise  him.  We  commit  all  to  his  hands,  anxious 
only  to  discharge  our  duty,  and  leave  the  verdict  with 
him  who  judgeth  righteously.  A  few  years  ago  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  <f*  Missionary ,  ventured  to  predict, 
concerning  the  General  Sjrnod  that  “ those  who  strive  to  take 
her  crown  from  her ,  will  he  remembered  only  by  their  utter 
and  ignominious  failure We  will  not  imitate  his  exam¬ 
ple  by  uttering  any  prophecy,  but  we  envy  not  the  man, 
when  he  stands  before  the  calm  judgment  of  the  Church, 
or  at  the  great  tribunal  of  Christ,  who  has  devoted  his 
time,  and  talents,  and  influence,  to  the  task  of  destroying, 
or  seeking  to  destroy,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 


ARTICLE  X. 


T1IE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  COMMUNION. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Baltzly,  A.  M.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

God,  in  his  omniscience,  knew  minutely,  exactly,  pre¬ 
cisely  what  benefits  a  Christian  would  need,  in  order  to 
the  development  of  his  character.  Lie  instituted  just  such 
ordinances  and  means  of  grace  as  would  accomplish  this 
end.  And,  as  the  Christian  has  many  peculiar  wants,  he 
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ordained  many  means  to  satify  these  wants ;  and  every 
ordinance  or  means  of  grace,  satisfies  a  special  want.  So 
that  every  ordinance,  or  means  of  grace,  conveys  its  own 
peculiar  benefit  to  the  believer. 

Prayer  has  the  promise  of  a  blessing  of  its  own  kind  ; 

“It  is  appo:nted  to  convey 

The  blessings  God  designs  t<>  give.” 

Meditation  has  its  own  peculiar  blessing ;  it  discovers 
the  preciousness  of  God's  W ord. 

Repentance  has  its  own  blessing ;  it  destroys  the  power 
of  sin,  and  is  a  state  absolutely  necessary  to  the  reception 
of  spiritual  good. 

Faith  has  its  own  blessing;  it  secures  our  justification. 

Attendance  on  public  worship  has  its  peculiar  blessing; 
it  reveals  man’s  true  character  and  end.  The  Psalmist,  in 
speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  says  :  “Until  I 
went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  understood  I  their 
end.  Surely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places  :  thou 
castedst  them  down  into  destruction.” 

Baptism  has  its  peculiar  blessing ;  it  is  “the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God :”  and  so  in  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  ordinances  and  means  of  grace.  Every 
one  has  its  own  peculiar  benefit.  What  then  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Communion  ?  They  are  very  beautifully  set 
forth  in  these  words :  “The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in 
which  he  urns  betrayed,  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat :  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you  :  this  do  for  a  remembrance 
of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  and 
when  he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  my  blood ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  me.”  1  Cor.  11  :  24,  25. 

According  to  these  words,  the  benefits  of  the  Commu- 
nion  are  two-fold : 

wt 

I.  The  reception  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  The  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  says  :  “Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.” 
And  Jesus  says:  “ Drink  ye  all  of  it:  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament.”  What  then  does  the  communicant 
eat  ?  What  does  he  drink  ?  And  what  is  the  benefit  of 
such  eating  and  drinking  ?  Jesus  answers  :  “My  body  and 
my  blood.”  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  terms 
body  and  blood  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains 
that  they  mean  the  gross  material  body  and  blood  of  the 
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Son  of  God.  Slie  teaches  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
transubstantiated,  or  changed  into  flesh  and  blood  in  the  con¬ 
secration  ;  that  the  bread  is  no  more  bread,  but  flesh  ;  and 
the  wine  is  no  more  wine,  but  blood ;  and  that  the  priests 
eat  and  drink  this  flesh  and  blood ;  but  the  laity  eat  only 
this  flesh,  and  drink  not  this  blood. 

Zwingle  taught  that  they  mean  mere  bread  and  wine, 
without  any  special  presence  of  Christ  at  all;  that  Christ 
is  no  more  present  with  the  communicant  in  “the  breaking 
of  bread”  than  in  the  use  of  any  other  means  of  grace  ; 
and  that  the  elements  are  received  as  a  mere  memorial  of 
his  sufferings  and  death. 

Calvin  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  the  consecration,  and  that  the  communicant 
ate  Christ  by  faith. 

Luther  taught  that  the  elements  of  the  Supper  embrace 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  the  bread  and 
wine  remained  unchanged  by  the  consecration,  but  that  in 
and  under  this  bread  and  wine  is  the  true,  glorified,  spirit¬ 
ual  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  St.  Paul  affirms: 
‘‘The  bread  wdiich  wTe  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  ?  And  the  cup  which  we  bless,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?” — and  that  as 
the  natural  mouth  receives  the  bread  and  the  wrine,  so  the 
spiritual  mouth,  faith,  receives  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  And  because  of  this  doctrine  of  the  immortal  Re- 
former,  Lutherans  are  sometimes  charged,  by  ignorant 
men  and  deceivers,  for  holding  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
Communion.  But  the  charge  is  based  upon  ignorance, 
deception  and  falsehood.  It  is  devoid  of  all  truth,  full  of 
base  motives,  and  slanderous  in  its  character. 

There  is  a  three-fold  difference  between  the  Romish  and 
Lutheran  view  of  the  Communion. 

1.  There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  change  of  the  ele- 
ments.  Romanists  claim  that  the  elements  are  changed 
into  the  verv  body  and.  blood  of  Christ.  Lutherans  claim 
that  they  remain  unchanged  by  the  consecration. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  They  claim  that  the  elements  be¬ 
come  the  gross,  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We 
claim  that  the  true,  glorified.,  spiritual  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  in  and  under  the  elements. 

8.  There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  reception  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  They  claim  that  communicants  eat  and  drink  the 
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gross  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  natural  mouth. 
They  also  withhold  the  cup  from  the  laity.  We  claim 
that  communicants  eat  and  drink  the  elements  with  the 
natural  mouth,  but  receive  the  true  body  and  blood  in  and 
under  the  elements  with  the  mouth  of  faith.  We  also  ad¬ 
minister  the  communion  to  the  laity  in  both  elements.  So 
that,  after  all,  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  between  the 
Romish  and  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Communion. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  terms  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  ?  What  do  they  signify  ?  They  signify 
simply  and  verily  the  life  of  Christ.  When  Jesus  said, 
“Take,  eat :  this  is  my  body,”  he  is  to  be  understood  to 
say,  “Take,  eat:  this  is  my  lift,  which  I  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world.”  The  same  is  true  respecting  his  blood. 
And  this  interpretation  I  will  now  proceed  to  establish  by 
the  following  course  of  reasoning : 

St.  Peter  says :  “W e  are  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  spot  and  without 
blemish.”  St.  Matthew  says :  “The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  So  that  the  terms  blood 
and  life  are  used  synonymously  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mat¬ 
thew.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  redeemed  us  with 
his  blood,  we  are  to  understand  his  life;  for,  indeed,  “He 
gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  So  that,  when  Jesus 
said,  “This  is  my  blood,”  he  meant,  “This  is  my  life ;  not 
that  the  blood  or  wine  ceases  to  be  blood  or  wine,  and  is 
changed  into  his  life  ;  no,  not  at  all ;  but  that  his  life  is  in 
communion  with  his  blood  or  the  wine ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  an  empty,  meaningless  symbol.  St.  Paul  says  : 
“We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.”  And  St.  John  says  :  “He  laid  down  his  life 
for  us.”  Here  the  terms  body  and  life  of  Christ  are  used 
synonymously.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  :  “We  are  sancti¬ 
fied  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,”  we 
are  to  understand  his  life;  for  indeed,  “He  laid  down  his 
life  for  us.”  So  that,  when  Jesus  said,  “This  is  my  body,” 
he  meant,  “This  is  my  life ;”  not  that  the  body  or  bread 
ceases  to  be  body  or  bread,  and  is  changed  into  the 
life  of  Christ,  but  that  the  life  is  in  communion  with  his 
body  or  the  bread ;  otherwise  it  also  would  be  an  empty, 
lifeless  symbol. 

But  Jesus  says:  “I  am  the  life.  I  am  that  bread  of 
life.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
thart  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die.  If  any  man  eat 
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of  this  bread ,  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the  bread  that  I 
shall  give,  is  my  flesh.”  The  terms  bread ,  flesh  and  life 
are  here  used,  and  that  by  the  blessed  Jesus  himself,  sy¬ 
nonymously,  and  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  the 
Jews  said:  “How  can  this  man  give  ns  his  flesh  to  eat? 
Jesus  said  unto  them :  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood ,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood ,  hath  eternal 
life.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed.  So  he  that  eateth  me ,  even  he  shall  live  forever.” 
But  some  of  his  disciples  said,  when  they  heard  this  say¬ 
ing:  “This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it?”  Jesus 
replied :  “The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit ,  and 
they  are  life.”  Hence  it  is  that  Jesus  took  breads  and  said: 
“This  is  my  body  or  flesh  ;  for  he  had  said  already :  “The 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh.”  But  this  body  or  flesh, 
he  says  iu  this  very  chapter,  “is  life ,  which  life  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world.”  So  that,  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  term  bread  here  denotes  the  life  of  Christ,  by  which 
the  world  is  to  be  saved ;  and  without  this  life  there  is  no 
salvation. 

But  this  life  Jesus  calls  body  or  bread ;  and  he  calls  it 
blood  or  ivine.  Therefore,  when  Jesus  says  :  “Whoso  eat- 
this  bread,  or  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  this  wine,  or  my 
blood,  hath  eternal  life,”  he  means  this :  “Whoso  eateth 
me  as  the  bread  of  life,  or  receiveth  my  life,  he  hath  eter¬ 
nal  life.”  His  life  is  received  in  communion  with  the 
bread  and  the  wine.  But  will  any  one  deny  this,  and  say 
that  it  is  unreasonable  as  well  as  impossible  !  I  answer  : 
“All  things  are  possible  with  Cod;”  and  all  mysteries  are 
reasonable  to  the  divine,  if  not  to  the  human  mind.  But 
the  uSacramental  Presence ,”  as  held  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  is  a  profound  mystery ;  so  also  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  Cod ;  and  indeed  all  the  fundamental  truths 
of  revelation  and  of  nature ;  hence  they  are  neither  un¬ 
reasonable,  nor  yet  impossible.  Besides,  every  ordinance 
that  has  no  Christ  in  it,  is  a  vain  and  useless  ordinance. 
If  so,  then,  if  Christ  be  not  in  the  Communion,  it  also  is 
a  vain  and  useless  ceremony.  But  who  will,  who  can  be¬ 
lieve  this  ?  Who  will,  who  dare  take  Christ  out  of  the 
Communion,  and  “eat  and  drink  damnation  to  himself,  not 
discerning  the  Lord’s  body?”  But  must  this  life  of  Christ 
be  eaten  f  Most  certainly  ;  for  Jesus  says  :  “Take,  eat ;” 
and  unless  we  eat  it,  there  can  be  no  life  in  us.  But  how 
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may  it  be  eaten  ?  Only  by  the  mouth  of  faith.  Hence 
he,  that  is  not  a  Christian,  cannot  receive  the  life  of  Christ 
but  only  the  elements;  for  the  life  of  Christ  can  only  be 
received  by  faith.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
“This  is  my  body — this  is  my  blood,”  namely:  This  is  my 
life,  truly  present  in  the  Communion,  in  and  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  vine,  and  administered  and  received. 

But  what  are  the  special  benefits  of  the  reception  of 
Christ's  life  into  our  souls  ?  They  are  three-fold  : 

1.  It  preserves  immortal  life  in  us.  Just  as  the  branch 
would  wither  and  die  without  a  continual  flow  of  the  life 
of  the  vine  into  it ;  so  would  our  spiritual  life  sicken  and 
die  without  a  constant  interflow  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  In¬ 
deed  our  life  is  Jesus’  life,  just  as  the  life  of  the  branch  is 
the  life  of  the  vine.  And  it  is  on  this  ©'round  that  Jesus 

f  G 

said :  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.” 

2.  It  nourishes  immortal  life  in  us.  The  man  who  is 
truly  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  word,  has 
a  new  and  higher  life  imparted  to  him,  and  moves  in  a 
nobler  and  purer  sphere.  Having  “tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious,  as  a  new-born  babe,  he  desire  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word,  that  he  may  grow  thereby.”  Having  lost 
his  old  and  vicious  appetite,  and  obtained  a  new  and  holy 
relish,  he  needs  to  be  fed  with  food  adapted  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  this  new  desire,  and  the  nourishment  of  this  new 
life,  else  he  will  pine  away  and  die.  He  needs  to  “add  to 
faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge, 
temperance  ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience, 
godliness ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness ;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness,  charity :”  he  needs  to  go  on  from 
one  degree  of  moral  development  unto  another,  until  he 
attains  unto  perfect  manhood,  “Unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  Jesus.”  But  how  may 
he  be  thus  developed  ?  Whence  the  source  of  his  nour¬ 
ishment,  and  the  means  of  his  growth  ?  Evidently  by  and 
in  the  holy  Communion  of  our  Lord.  This  is  a  most  sure 
and  happy  appliance  to  the  attainment  of  this  blessed  end, 
the  nourishment  of  the  inner,  spiritual,  immortal  life  of 
the  soul. 

8.  It  males  us  fruitful  in  all  things.  Just  as  the  life  of 
the  vine  gives  life  to  the  branches,  and  causes  them  to  de¬ 
velop,  to  push  forth  buds  and  leaves,  and  bloom  and  fruit; 
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to  adorn  them  with  verdancy,  beauty  and  freshness;  to  fill 
them  with  gladness,  to  inspire  them  to  clap  their  hands 
under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  breeze ;  to  load  them  with 
a  rich,  thick  foliage  to  cast,  under  the  warm  beams  of  a 
mid-day  sun,  a  mellow  shadow  beneath,  under  which  the 
weary  may  find  sweet  repose :  so  the  life  of  Jesus  infuses 
life,  immortal,  unending  life,  in  us ;  it  develops  our  Chris¬ 
tian  character ;  it  pushes  forth  the  buds,  the  leaves,  the 
blossoms,  the  fruits  of  Paradise,  “love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper¬ 
ance.”  “For  if  these  things  be  in  us,  and  abound,  they 
make  us  that  we  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  It  adorns  us 
with  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues ;  it  fills  us  with 
love  and  zeal  and  truth  ;  it  makes  us  tall  as  cedars,  and  look 
gay  and  green,  all  covered  thick  with  rich  blossoms  and 
delicious  fruit.  Hence  Jesus  says :  “Abide  in  me,  and  I 
in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in 
me.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.”  So  that  the  Communion  preserves  and  nourishes 
immortal  life  in  us,  and  makes  us  fruitful  in  every  good 
word  and  work. 


II.  But  the  second  general  benefit  of  the  Communion  is, 
the  preservation  of  a  lively  remembrance  of  Christ's  suffer¬ 
ings ,  death  and  second  coming.  “This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.”  Jesus,  in  his  omniscience,  knew  that  men  are  as 
prone  to  forget  him,  “as  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward.” 
He  knew  that  they  are  creatures  of  time  and  "sense.  He 
knew  that  they  are  very  little  influenced,  and  much  less 
governed  by  that,  which  is  purely  spiritual  and  invisible, 
and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  material  and  visible. 
He  knew  that  they  are  almost  wholly  governed  by  that 
which  they  can  see  and  feel,  touch  and  taste.  He  "Anew 
that,  if  he  did  not  connect  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atone¬ 


ment  with  something  that  is  visible ,  tangible  and  material , 
they  would  altogether  forget  his  sufferings,  death  and  se¬ 
cond  coming.  And,  doubtless,  without  “the  breaking  of 
bread,”  every  spark  of  vital  godliness  would  long  a^o 
have  been  extinguished,  and  the  gates  of  hell  would  have 
prevailed  against  the  Church  of  the  Bedeemer.  But  for 
this,  “the  flowers  would  appear  on  earth  no  longer.  th&- 
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time  of  the  singing  of  birds  would  be  past,  and  the  voice  . 
of  the  turtle  would  be  heard  no  more  in  the  land.”  But 
for  this,  the  fruitful  plains  would  long  ago  have  become  a 
barren  desert,  the  beautiful  hills,  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  earth’s  magnificent  cities,  the  home  of  dragons,  owls 
and  bats.  But  for  this,  the  songs  of  Zion  would  long 
since  have  languished  and  died,  the  harpers  would  have 
hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  men  everywhere,  all  over  this  wide,  wide  world, 
would,  to-dav,  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  the  work¬ 
manship  of  their  own  hands.  But  for  this,  the  rippling 
stream  and  the  owl’s  doleful  moan,  echoing  from  every 
hill-top  and  valley,  from  every  mountain  side  and  plain, 
would  send  up  to-day  the  sad,  melancholy  requiem  of  de¬ 
parted  human  glory,  and  departed  manifestations  of  the  di¬ 
vine  favor.  But  for  this,  the  good  angel  of  peace  and  mer¬ 
cy  would  long  since  have  spread  her  wings,  and  sailed  away 
to  her  native  heaven.  But  for  this,  desolation  and  despair 
would  have  been  written,  with  the  pen  of  iron,  and  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond,  upon  every  tree  and  shrub,  and 
plant  and  flower ;  upon  every  hill-top  and  mountain,  in 
every  valley  and  plain,  and  universal  gloom  would  this 
day  over-hang  this  cheerful  world  of  ours. 

lienee,  in  order  to  preserve  a  deep,  a  lively,  a  vivid  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  sufferings,  his  death  and  his  second 
coming,  Jesus  made  this  tender  appeal  to  their  senses : 
“Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.”  He  linked  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  with  something  that 
they  could  see,  taste ,  touch  and  handle.  He  linked  them 
with  the  broken  bread ,  and  shed  wine.  These  symbolize  his 
broken  body  and  shed  blood  on  Calvary.  And  Jesus  was 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  symbols,  both 
as  to  their  nature  and  appearance.  Ko  other  elements 
that  he  could  have  chosen  would  have  resembled  his  body 
and  his  blood  so  much  as  the  bread  and  the  wine.  And 
nothing  could  remind  creatures  of  time  and  sense  so  for¬ 
cibly  and  vividly  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of 
Christ,  as  the  broken  bread  and  the  poured  out  wine.  And 
no  living,  thinking,  rational  being  can  solemnly  look  upon, 
and  comtemplate  these  elements,  without  being  reminded 
of,  and  deeply  impressed  with,  the  great  truth  that  Jesus 
suffered  and  died  for  him.  They  present  to  him,  in  a 
most  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  Jesus,  as  ascending 
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the  cross,  as  being  nailed  to  the  rough  wood,  as  being 
pierced  with  a  spear,  as  being  all  mangled  and  torn,  as 
pouring  out  his  blood  to  wash  away  his  sins,  as  dying, 
“the  just  for  the  unjust;”  and  thus,  in  visible  colors  of  life 
and  death,  they  hold  up  before  him,  as  on  a  new  canvass, 
that  amazing,  and,  to  us,  most  wonderful  scene  which  the 
mad  enemies  of  the  cross  beheld,  that  scene  in  which  was 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all!  Here,  in  full  view  of 
the  loveliness  of  virtue,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deepest 
dye  of  sin,  on  the  other  ;  here,  under  the  silent  thunder- 
ings  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  sweet  whisperings  of 
Calvary,  he  remembers  and  feels  what  Jesus  was,  and  did, 
and  suffered  for  human  redemption;  and  he  sighs  and 
longs  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  his  sacrifice! 

This,  then,  is  one  special  benefit  of  the  Communion. 
The  preservation  of  such  a  remembrance  of  his  sufferings, 
death  and  second  coming,  as  causes  mankind  to  sigh  and 
long  for  deliverance  from  sin  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  A 
second  special  benefit  of  the  Communion  is,  that  it  gives 
such  a  clear,  full  and  vivid  representation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  as  no  other  ordinance,  or  means  of  grace,  can 
furnish.  It  is  the  only  visible  ordinance  that  can  remind 
us  of  Christ — his  sufferings,  his  death,  and  his  second  com¬ 
ing.  And  a  third  special  benefit  of  the  Communion  is, 
than  it  strengthens  the  bond  of  Christian  union.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  so  sweet,  so  lovely,  so  charming,  so 
pleasant,  so  gladsome,  and  so  good,  as  for  Christians  “to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  The 
Psalmist  exclaims  :  “Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  It  is  like  the 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron’s  beard;  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garments ;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion ;  for  there  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore.”  But  how 
may  we  secure  such  a  bond  of  Christian  union  ?  Evident¬ 
ly  by  the  Communion.  Those  who  worthily  celebrate  the 
dying  love  of  Jesus,  experience  their  icy  hearts  melting, 
their  bands  of  discord  breaking,  their  feelings  flowing  to¬ 
gether,  and  their  Christian  graces  imperceptibly  uniting. 
St.  Paul  says :  “The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  and  the  cup  which  we 
bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?” 
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And  he  then  breaks  forth  in  a  sweet  strain  on  Christian 
union,  saying:  “We  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  we 
being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body;  for  we  are  all 
partakers  of  that  one  bread.”  Yes,  “we  are  all  partakers 
of  that  one  bread,”  we  all  meet  around  one  table,  and  eat 
of  one  bread,  and  drink  of  one  cup,  and  commune  with 
one  Lord;  therefore,  “we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
So  reasons  St.  Paul.  And  is  it  not  true,  that  Christians 
appear,  at  least  ostensibly,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  as  com¬ 
mon  dependents  on  the  same  grace,  as  open  professors  of 
the  same  religion,  as  common  followers  of  the  same  Lamb, 
as  attached  to  the  same  Jesus,  as  having  a  common  inter- 
est  in  the  same  death — as  living  for  the  glory  of  the.  same 
Redeemer,  as  united  together  in  the  same  cause,  as  honor¬ 
ing  the  same  Lord,  as  looking  for  the  appearing  of  the 
same  Messiah,  and  as  common  heirs  of  the  same  kingdom? 
Christians,  indeed,  as  they  linger  sweetly  and  solemnly 
around  the  sacred  board,  experience  their  confidence  in 
each  other  increasing,  their  feelings  flowing  tenderly  to¬ 
gether,  their  love  for  each  other  glowing  with  intense  ar¬ 
dor,  and  their  joy  in  each  other  springing  up  in  their  souls 
as  sweet  incense  unto  the  Lord.  Just  as  when  the  ten 
thousand  rivulets,  running  together  form  one  strong  over¬ 
whelming  stream,  so  their  feelings,  flowing  in  one  grand, 
majestic  channel  up  into  the  great  ocean  of  love  in  Jesus 
Christ,  will  so  entwine  themselves  in  each  others  embrace 
and  so  strengthen  “the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,”  that  Omnipotence  may  not  sever,  and  eternity  not 
weaken  them  !  And,  besides  all  this,  they,  by  their  com¬ 
mon  communion,  show  that  they  are  united  in  “one  body, 
and  one  spirit,  even  as  they  are  called  in  one  hope,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  them  all ;  till 
they  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ!” 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  MISSOURI  SYNOD. 

The  following  Theses  were  officially  announced  for  dis- 
cussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  appointed 
to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1866. 

Theme  :  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ,  the  true  visible 

Church  of  God  upon  earth . 

Thesis  I.  The  one,  holy  Christian  Church  upon  earth, 
or  the  Church  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation,  is,  according  to  God’s  Word,  the  to¬ 
tality  of  all  who  truly  believe  on  Christ,  and  who  are 
sanctified  by  this  faith.  Matt.  16  :  18;  Eph.  5  :  23 — 27  ; 
Heb.  8  :6. 

Thesis  II.  The  one,  holy,  Christian  Church,  as  a  spir¬ 
itual  temple,  can,  indeed,  not  be  seen,  but  must  be  believ¬ 
ed  upon,  yet  there  are,  nevertheless  infallible  external  to¬ 
kens,  by  which  its  presence  can  be  recognized,  which 
tokens  are  the  pure  preaching  of  the  W ord  of  God,  and 
the  uncorrupted  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments. 
1  Pet.  2  :  5  ;  2  Tim.  2  :  19  ;  Gal.  4  :  26 ;  Mark  4  :  26 — 7  ; 
(comp.  v.  14  and  Matt.  13  :  38) ;  Is.  55  :  10,  11 ;  Matt. 
28  :  18—20 ;  Mark  16:16;  1  Cor.  12  :  13. 

Thesis  III.  In  a  figurative  (uneigentlich)  sense  all  those 
visible  communions  are  called  Churches  in  the  Scriptures, 
which,  indeed,  consist  not  only  of  believers,  and  those 
sanctified  by  faith,  but  also  of  hypocrites  and  ungodly  per¬ 
sons  mixed  up  with  these,  among  whom,  however,  the 
gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  the  holy  sacraments 
are  administered  according  to  the  gospel.  Matt.  18  :  17  ; 
1  Cor.  1:2;  Rev.  3  :  7- 

Thesis  IY.  In  the  Scriptures  even  those  communities 
are  called  Churches  that  ha ve  partly  fallen  away  from  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  long  as  they  essen¬ 
tially  retain  the  Word  of  God.  Gal.  1  :  2,  comp.  5  :  4,  7. 

Thesis  Y.  Communities  that  still  essentially  retain  the 
Word  of  God,  but  obstinately  err  in  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  W ord  of  God,  are,  so  far  as  they  do  this,  ae- 
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cording  to  the  Word  of  God,  not  Churches,  but  sects,  i.  e  , 
heretical  communities.  1  Cor.  11  :  19  ;  Tit.  8  :  10,  11 ; 
Eom.  16  :  17 ;  Acts  20  :  30;  1  Tim.  4  :  1 ;  2  Tim.  2  :  17, 
18 ;  2  Pet.  2  :  1—3. 

Thesis  YI.  Communities  'which  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  Church  through  errors  not  fundamentally  ruinous,  or 
for  personal  preferences,  or  for  the  sake  of  ceremonies, 
or  to  save  life,  are,  according  to  God’s  Word,  “divi¬ 
sions,”  (schismata)  or  separatists  communities.  1  Cor. 
11  :  18,  comp.  1  :  10 — 13  ;  Heb.  10  :  24 — 5  ;  1  Jno. 
2  :  19. 

Thesis  YII.  Communities,  which  call  themselves 
Christian,  but  which  do  not  recognize  the  Word  of  God 
as  the  AY ord  of  God,  and  therefore  deny  the  triune  God, 
are,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  not  Churches,  but  syn¬ 
agogues  of  Satan  and  temples  of  idols.  Rev.  2  :  9  ;  1  Jno. 
2  :  22—3,  5  :  20,  21. 

Thesis  YIII.  Christian  authors  do  indeed,  sometimes 
designate  all  those  communities  which  essentially  hold  the 
Word  of  God  as  true ,  i.  e.,  real  Churches  in  contrast  with 
those  that  are  not  Churches ;  but  only  that  is  a  true  visible 
Church ,  in  an  absolute  sense ,  in  contrast  with  the  heretical 
Churches  or  sects,  in  which  the  AY  ord  of  God  is  purely 
preached,  and  the  holy  sacraments  are  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gospel.  Jno.  8  :  31,  32,  10  :  3 — 5  ;  Eph. 
4  :  3—6  ;  1  Cor  A  :  10. 

Thesis  IX.  Whilst  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the 
divine  promises,  that  the  one,  holy,  Christian  Church 
should  ever  perish,  yet  it  is  possible,  and  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  there  was  no  true  visible  Church  of  God,  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  in  which,  namely,  by  the 
agency  of  an  uncorrupted  public  ministry,  the  preaching 
of  the  pure  AY  ord  of  God,  and  the  administration  of  the 
uncorrupted  sacraments  were  practiced.  1  Kings  19  : 10 — 
18;  2  Thess.  2  ;  1 — 12;  Matt.  24  :  24;  Luke  18  :  7;  1 
Tim.  4  :  1 — 3  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  8,  4;  Rev.  12  :  6 

Thesis  X.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  the 
totality  of  all  those  who  confess,  without  reservation,  the 
doctrine  brought  again  to  light  through  the  Reformation 

c  o  o  o 

of  Luther,  and  submitted  summarily  in  writing,  in  1530, 
at  -Augsburg,  to  the  Emperor,  and  repeated  and  developed 
in  the  other  so-called  Lutheran  Symbols,  as  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Divine  AYord. 
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Thesis  XI.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  not 
the  one,  holv,  Christian  Church,  without  the  pale  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation,  although  it  has  never  separated  itself 
from  the  same,  hut  claims  to  belong  to  it  alone. 

Thesis  XII.  If  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  has 
the  tokens  that  in  her  midst  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its 
purity,  and  the  holy  sacraments  are  administered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gospel,  then  is  she  also  the  true  visible  Church 
of  God  on  earth. 

Thesis  XIII.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ac- 
knowledges  the  written  Word  of  the  apostles  and  prophets 
as  the  only  and  perfect  source,  rule  and  guide  and  judge  of 
all  doctrine.  Dent.  -1:2;  Josh.  28  :  6  ;  Is.  8  :  20;  Luke 
16  :  29  ;  Gal.  1  :  8,  9  ;  Rev.  22  :  18,  19  ;  Jno.  20  :  31 ;  2 
Tim.  3  :  14,  15,  16,  17.  «.  Xot  reason — 1  Cor.  2  :  14. 

h.  Xot  traditions — Matt.  15  :  9.  c.  Xot  new  revelations; 


Heb.  1  :  1,  2,  12  :  27 — 8  ;  Acts  1:8;  Eph.  2  :  20. 

Thesis  XIY.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  firm¬ 
ly  believes  in  the  intelligibility  of  the  Holv  Scriptures. 
(Opinions — open  questions)  Ps.  19  :  9,  119  :  105  ;  2  Pet. 
1  :  19  ;  2  Cor.  4  :  3,  4. 

Thesis  XY.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ac- 
knowledges  no  human  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  interpretation,  because  of  his  office,  is  to  be  regard¬ 


ed  as  infallible  and  binding.  1  Pet.  1  :  20.  a.  Xot  a 
single  person.  5.  Xot  a  special  class,  c.  Xot  a  particu¬ 
lar,  nor  a  universal  council,  d.  Xot  a  whole  Church. 

Thesis  XYI.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  re¬ 
ceives  the  Word  of  G-od  as  it  explains  itself :  a.  She  ac¬ 
cepts  only  the  decision  of  the  original  text.  h.  In  the 
interpretation  of  words  and  sentences,  she  adheres  to  the 
usus  loquendi.  Ex.  30  :  11 — 14.  c.  She  holds  the  literal 
sense  to  be  the  only  true  sense,  d.  She  holds  that  each 
passage  has  only  one  literal  sense,  e.  She  is  guided  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  passage  by  its  design  and  the  context. 
/.  She  acknowledges  that  the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  may 
be  conveyed  by  terms  used  figuratively,  or  by  those  used 
in  their  ordinary  signification,  but  she  does  not  deviate 
from  the  literal  meaning  of  a  word  or  sentence,  unless  com- 
pelled  to  do  so  by  the  Scriptures  themselves :  either, 
namely,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  text  itself,  or  by  a 
parallel  passage,  or  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  y.  She  inter¬ 
prets  obscure  passages  by  those  that  are  clear,  h.  She 
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extracts  the  articles  of  faith  from  those  passages  in  which 
these  are  deposited,  and  judges  by  these  all  concurrent 
expressions  upon  the  same  topics,  i.  She  rejects  at  once 
every  interpretation  that  does  not  coincide  with  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  faith.  Rom.  12  :  7. 

Thesis  XVII.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ac¬ 
cepts  the  whole  of  the  written  Word  of  God  (as  the  Word 
of  God),  regards  nothing  contained  therein  as  superfluous 
or  of  small  account,  but  everything  as  necessary  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  accepts,  also,  all  the  doctrines  which  are 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  written  Word.  Matt.  22  : 
29—32. 

Thesis  XI  III.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
gives  to  every  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  the  place  and 
the  importance  which  is  assigned  it  in  the  Word  of  God: 
a.  As  the  fundamental  and  central  and  crowning  doctrine 
of  all  she  regards  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ ,  or  con¬ 
cerning  Justification,  h.  She  sharply  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  law  and  the  gospel,  c.  She  sharply  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  fundamental  and  non  fundamental 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  d.  She  rigidly  dis¬ 
criminates  between  what  is  commanded  and  what  is  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  Word  of  God  ( Adiaphora — -Church  Government). 
<?.  She  distinguishes  strictly  and  carefully  between  the  Old 
and  the  Xew  Testament. 

Thesis  XIX.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ac¬ 
knowledges  no  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  has 
not  been  shown  with  indisputable  certainty  to  be  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Word  of  God.  Jno.  8  :  31 — 2  :  Eph.  4  :  14 ;  2 
Tim.  3  :  7, 

Thesis  XX.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  holds 
in  high  estimation  the  gift  of  scriptural  interpretation  as 
it  is  imparted  by  God  to  certain  individuals.  1  Thess.  5  : 
20  :  1  Cor.  14  :  32. 

Thesis  XXI.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is 
sure  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  her  symbols,  is  the 
pure,  unadulterated,  divine  truth,  because  it  agrees,  in  all 
points,  with  the  written  W ord  of  God.  Therefore  she  de¬ 
sires  of  her  members,  and  especially  of  her  teachers,  that 
they  confess  and  declare  their  adherence  to  these  Symbols 
without  reservation,  and  refuses  all  fraternal  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  fellowship  with  those  who  reject  her  Confession,  either 
in  whole,  or  in  part.  2  Jno.  10:11;  2  Cor.  6  :  14;  Rom. 
16  :  17 ;  Tit.  3  :  10. 
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Thesis  XXII.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ad¬ 
ministers  the  holy  sacraments  according  to  Christ’s  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Thesis  XXIII.  True  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 
are  those,  and  onlv  those,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  her 
Symbols,  is  not  only  officially  acknowledged,  but  also 
held  forth  in  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Jer. 
8  :  8. 

Thesis  XXIY.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
holds  the  fellowship  of  confession  and  of  love  with  all  those 
who  are  of  one  faith  with  her. 

Thesis  XX  Y.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is 
shown  to  possess  all  the  essential  marks  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Grod  upon  earth  as  they  are  found  in  other 
known  communions  of  any  other  name. 


AETICLE  XII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles .  An  Exegetical  and  Doctrinal  Commen¬ 
tary.  By  Gotthard  Victor  Lechier,  D.  D.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Tneol- 
ogy,  &  Superintendent  at  Leipsic.  With  ITomiletical  Additions.  By 
Rev,  Charles  Gerok,  Superintendent  at  Stuttgard.  Translated  from  the 
second  German  edition,  with  additions.  By  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
We  welcome  another  volume  of  this  great  and  comprehensive  work, 
and  cordially  renew  our  commendation  of  the  two  volumes  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  No  enterprise  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  undertaken  with  so 
large  a  combination  of  force,  uniting  with  original  research  the  most 
valuable  results  of  exegetical  and  homiletical  labor,  past  and  present, 
and  comprising  all  that  is  essential  to  a  critical,  thorough,  evangelical 
and  suggestive  commentary.  When  completed,  it  will  he  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  ever  attempted,  surpassing  in  value 
any  other  now  existing.  The  plan  and  direction  of  the  whole  work  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lange,  while  the  general  cnre  and 
supervision  of  the  American  translation  has  been  committed  to  Dr. 
Schaff,  who  has  associated  with  him  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
in  the  country.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  third  in  the  series.  The 
exegetical  and  critical  portion  was  prepared  by  Prof,  Lechier,  so  well 

Yol.  XYIII.  Xo.  69.  21 
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acquainted  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  favorably  known 
as  the  author  of  a  “History  of  English  Deism,”  and  “The  Ap  stolic  and 
post-Apostolic  Age.”  The  Homiletical  and  Practical  matter  was  furn¬ 
ished  by  Rev.  Charles  Gerock,  not  only  an  eminent  pulpit  orator,  but 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  poets  of  the  present  dav.  Of 
toe  merits  of  the  translation  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  it  seems  scarcely  "neces¬ 
sary  to  speak,  as  he  has  not  tor  this  kind  of  work  his  superior  in  the 
country.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  and  English,  preach¬ 
ing  with  equal  acceptance  in  both  languages,  a  man  of  more  than  ord¬ 
inary  culture,  a  diligent  student,  a  ripe  Biblical  scholar,  accurate, 
through  in  every  thing  which  engages  his  attentn  n,hegiv  s  evidence,  on 
every  page,  of  the  care  and  fidelity,  with  which  he  has  performed  his 
labor.  But  important  as  his  services  are  in  presenting  the  work  to  the 
American  public  in  idiomatic  Engli  h,  he  has  done  more.  He  has  made 
many  valuable  additions  to  the  original,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  various  readings,  especially  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  rescued 
from  obscurity  by  Tischendorff,  ar.d  other  texts.  He  has  also  introduced 
new  and  independent  expositions,  notes  philological  and  geographical, 
based  upon  a  more  extensive  study  of  that  interesting  pur  ion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  occasionally  appended  brief  homiletical  sketches,  thus 
rendering  the  work  still  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  or  ginal. 
The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  ail  that 
could  be  desired.  We  feel  assured  that  the  enterprise,  in  which  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Ch*  istians  are  interested,  must  meet  with  a  reception,  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  merits. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel s*.*  Intended  for  Popular  Usp.  By  D.  D. 
Whedon,  D.  I).  Matthew — Mark.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter. 
This  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
times.  The  matter  is  mainly  expository,  designed  to  furnish  a  concise 
and  clear  explanation  of  the  text.  It  gives  the  results  of  careful  re¬ 
search  without  any  parade  of  learning,  and  seems  verv  well  adapted  to 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  prepared.  It  may  be  commended  for  its 
sound  sense  and  vivacious  style,  and  its  high  spiritual  tone.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  Whedon  proposes  to  “complete  an  entire  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,”  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  first  two 
volumes. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biog¬ 
raphy  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  the  last  pub¬ 
lished  of  Dr.  Smiths  valuable  series  of  Dictionaries,  embraces  three 
large  volumes,  and  whilst  the  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  scholars,  is,  in  consequence  of  its  size  and  price,  le-s  fitted  for 
general  circulation.  The  present  volume  is  a  condensation  of  the  larger 
work,  made  by  William  Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  a 
man  of  eminent  abilitv,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Smith.  Much  of  the  erud  tion  and  the  ^minute  details,  found  in  the 
original  work,  are  here  omitted  and  the  results  of  research  without  the 
processes  in  support 'of  these  results,  presented.  The  Editor  says  his 
main  object  has  been  to  place  wirhin  the  reach  of  every  Christian  a  pop¬ 
ular  abstract  of  a  work  which  has  received  the  approval  of  those  most 
competent  t '  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the  effort,  we  are 
sure,  has  been  most  successful. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  amended  by  the  Westminster  Di¬ 
vines,  A.  D.  1661.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Shields;  D.  D,  With  an  His- 
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torical  and  Liturgical  Treatise.  Philadelphia:  James  S.  (Paxton. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  learned  divines  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  to  furnish  members  of  the  Church  forms  of  de¬ 
votion  which  have  been  us°d  by  the  pious  in  all  ages,  to  provide  a  man¬ 
ual  of  examples  and  materials  of  divine  service  for  Pastors,  and  others, 
called  to  conduct  public  w  rship,  and  to  increase  a  spirit  of  catholicity 
arnono-  such  Churches  of  the  Reformation  as  originally  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  Prayer-Book  by  restoring  to  more  general  use  those 
ancient  formulas  which  are  a  common  inhen  ance.  To  the  work  is 
appended  an  able  and  learned  treatise  by  Dr.  Shields,  giving  the  his¬ 
tory,  warrant  and  analysis  of  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Those  who  have  never  examined  the  subj  ct  will  be  surprised  to  find, 
how  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  early  history  went  in  its  advocacy 
and  adoption  of  liturgical  services.  Mr.  Ciaxtou  has  brought  out  the 
work  in  elegant  style. 

The  Rise  and  the  Fall:  or,  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil.  New  York: 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  This  anonym  ms  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
I.  The  Suggestions  of  Reason  ;  II.  The  Disci  sures  of  Revelation  ;  III. 
The  Confirmations  of  Theology.  The  leading  thought  presented  is  that 
the  original  transgression  of  Adam  in  Eden  was  not  a  sin,  but  a  volun¬ 
tary  act,  by  which  he  chose  to  become  a  moral  agent,  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  created  an  intellectual  creature  without  any  moral  ideas  and  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  his  conduct.  The  choice  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  entire  accordance  with  the  designs  of  God, 
and  just  in  its  results  to  Adam  and  his  race.  A  considerable  portion  of 
-  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  history  of  our  first 
parents,  as  contained  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis.  To  the  author’s 
theory  there  will  be  a  general  dissent,  and  among  other  objections  to  it, 
we  cannot  see  how  an  individual  could  intelligently  choose  whether  he 
would,  or  would  not,  have  a  conscience,  unless  he  had  in  advance  some 
proper  conception  of  conscience.  Tim  production  is,  however,  able, 
original  and  ingenious,  closely  and  logically  presented.  No  information 
is  communicated  in  reference  to  the  author  himself,  except  his  adherence 
to  the  Horatian  rule  concerning  the  manuscript, 

“Nunum  prematur  in  annum , 

Membranis  intus  positis.” 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin.  By  J. 
H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.  D.  Yol.  IV.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.  This  volume  presents,  in  connexion  with  the  Reformation, 
the  prominent  events  that  transpired  in  England,  Geneva,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  It  begins  with  the  period  when  England  threw  off  the 
Papacy,  from  tbs  fall  and  death  of  Wolsey,  and  concludes  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  at  Naples  and  at  Rome,  1520 — 153G.  The  present  volume  in  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  is  equal  to  an  v  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Draytons  and  ike  Davenants  :  A  Story  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Bv 
the  author  of  the  ‘‘Chronicles  of  the  Schott berg-Cotta  Familv.”  New 
York:  M.  W.  D  dd.  Mrs.  Charles  shows  in  this,  her  latest  work,  the 
same  extraordinary  power  and  skill  which  distinguish  her  previous 
productions.  We  have  here  presented  a  portraiture  of  domestic  life  in 
Cromwell's  times.  The  Draytons  represent  the  Parliamentary  adher¬ 
ents,  and  the  Davenants,  the  Cavaliers,  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  En¬ 
gland.  Glimpses  of  society,  more  or  less  distinct  are  given  and  the 
prominent  characters  that  exerted  an  influence  in  that  important  period 
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of  English  history,  vividly  brought  to  view.  Independently  of  the 
charming  interest  excited  by  the  narrative  it  possesses  no  little  historical 
value  lor  the  general  reader.  The  book  combines  instruction  and  en¬ 
tertainment  and  will  be  received  with  ravor  by  the  many  admirers  of  the 
gifted  and  popular  author. 

Heaven  Opened.  A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Winslow.  Edited  by  her  Son,  Octavius  Winslow,  D.  D.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  This  attractive  volume  on  tinted  paper  pre¬ 
sents  the  familiar  correspondence,  extensive  and  varied,  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  women,  written  in  an  easy  and  graceful  style,  and  breathing 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  piety  and  the  most  heavenly  devotion.  As  we  read 
its  devout  utterances,  we  can  understand  how  such  a  mother  should 
have  trained  up  sons,  who  have  been  so  eminent  in  the  service  of  the 
Master.  The  book  will  be  found  a  suitable  devotional  comrianion  for 
the  soul,  when  it  longs  to  be  raised  above  the  scenes  of  earth  and  waft¬ 
ed  towards  heaven. 

The  Omnipotence  of  Loving-Kindness :  Being  a  Narrative  of  the 
Results  of  a  Lady's  Seven  Months’  Work  among  the  Fallen  in  Glasgow. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  B;  others.  This  volume  gives  an  account 
of  the  exertions  of  a  Christian  woman  in  Glasgow  to  reclaim  the  erring 
to  tli e  paths  of  purity  and  virtue.  It  reveals  the  power  of  well-directed 
labor,  the  influence  of  Christian  love  and  kindness  in  reaching  the  most 
obdurate  heart,  in  reforming  the  ra  st  hopeless  and  abandoned  cases. 
Some  of  the  narratives  given,  are  most  thrilling,  and  show  how  perse¬ 
vering  effort  at  last  triumphs  over  obstacles,  often  regarded  as  insup¬ 
erable. 

Songs  of  Praise  and  Poems  of  Devotion  in  the  Christian  Centuries. 
With  an  Introduction.  By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  E. 
H.  Butler  &  Co.  This  is  a  magnificent  volume,  in  artistic  merit,  per¬ 
haps,  unsurpassed  by  any  work  that  has  been  issued  from  the  American 
press.  The  Editor,  Dr.  Coppee,  has  shown  great  ta-de  and  skill  in  the 
performance  of  the  task  assigned  him.  He  has  gathered  together  pieces, 
old  and  new,  the  Greek  Hymns  of  Neale  with  other  rare  and  beautiful 
poems,  some  of  the  sweetest  lyrics  in  the  language,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  reader.  In  the  Introduction  he  gives  us  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  on  the  character  of  the  Hymn,  and  corr  cts  prevailing 
errors  on  the  subject.  The  work  is  richly  and  profusely  illustrated,  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art.  It  is  printed  on  thick,  tinted 
paper,  in  large  and  1  eautiful  type,  and  bound  in  Turkey  morocco,  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  attractive  appearance  and  reflecting  very  great  honor  on 
the  enterprising  publishers. 

Hopefully  Waiting  and  oilier  Verses.  By  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  This  volume  consists  of  fugitive 
poems  that  have  appeared  at  different  times,  collected  by  the  author  in 
the  present  form,  at  the  request  of  the  publisher.  They  breathe  the 
spirit  of  genuine  poetry  and  reveal  a  heart  awake  to  the  most  tender 
emotions.  A  deep  religious  tone  pervades  the  verses,  and  the  portrai¬ 
tures  of  domestic  life,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  are  as  truthful  and  touch¬ 
ing  as  they  are  beautiful  and  poetic.  The  author  is  a  man  »>f  taste  and 
of  genius,  and  some  of  the  pieces  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  poetry 
of  Longfellow. 

Great  in  Goodness.  A  Memoir  of  George  N.  Briggs,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  from  1844  to  1851.  By  William 
C.  Richards.  With  Illustrations.  Boston  :  Gouid  &  Lincoln.  Tha 
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career  of  such  a  man  as  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  which  ought  not  to  be  lost.  It  is  a  model  for  the  study  of  young 
men.  From  humble  life  he  rose  by  his  own  merit,  to  the  highest  honors 
his  State  could  confer  upon  him,  and  his  course  as  tin*  poor  boy,  the 
young  honest  lawyer,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  distinguished  statesman, 
the  upright  judge,  the  active  and  consistent  Christian  is  faithfully  traced. 
For  twelve  \  ears  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  he  also  oiled  the  gub¬ 
ernatorial  chair.  The  steadfast  friend  of  every  good  cause,  the  early 
champion  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  devoted  to  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise,  and  interested  in  all  works  of  Christian  charity,  a  man  of  earnest 
and  fearless  spirit,  he  exerted  an  extended  and  most  salutary  influence. 
No  stain  ever  rested  up  m  his  character.  No  oue  ever  charged  him 
with  want  of  principle. 

History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  By  James  Anthony  Fronde.  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  These  volumes  area  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Fronde’s  most  valuable  history,  and  exhibit,  the  same  ster¬ 
ling  qualities  which  characterize  the  preceding  productions  of  his  pen. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  author  who  sheds  so  much  light  on  English 
History,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  its  relations  to  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation.  Many  points  before  obscure,  are  elucidated  in  reference  to  this 
important  historical  era.  The  work  is  written  in  so  clear,  chaste  and 
graphic  the  style,  and  a  narrative  so  vivi  ily  presented  to  enchain  the 
reader’s  atten  ion  and  produce  a  deep  impression.  It  is  a  noble  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  History  of  England  in  its  transition  to  those  institutions 
which  have  rendered  her  name  powerful  and  her  career  glorious,  and 
the  American  publishers  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  placing  so 
beautiful  an  edition  of  the  work  within  the  reach  of  the  American 
public. 

A  History  of  New  England ,  from  the  di  coverv  by  Europeans  to  the 
Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  being  an  abri  igement  of  his 
“History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty.”  By  John  Gor¬ 
ham  Palfrey.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Hurd  Houghton.  Dr. 
Palfrey  is  very  high  authority  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  history 
of  New  England.  The  present  volumes  are  an  abridgement  of  the  larger 
work  in  three  volumes.  The  author  divides  the  history  of  New  England 
into  three  portions,  each  consisting  of  eighty-six  years,  the  third  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  1 9 1 h  of  April,  1861,  the  second  extending  from  the 
19th  of  April,  1689,  to  the  19th  of  April,  1TT5.  The  present  work  is 
devoted  to  the  first,  reaching  from  1602  to  1689.  Whilst  the  work  pos¬ 
sesses  little  literary  merit,  the  facts,  which  it  contains,  make  it  a  most 
valuable  and  pennanant  addition  to  our  literature,  and  a  convenient 
manual  for  reference,  in  relation  to  the  general  character  and  early  for¬ 
tunes  of  our  country. 

The  Rebellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American  Events.  Edited  by 
Frank  Moore.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrarid.  Part  LIX,  containing 
striking  Portraits  of  Generals  Reynolds  and  Newton,  has  been  received. 
This  number  concludes  the  ninth  volume,  and  is  filled  with  valuable  doc¬ 
uments,  indispensable  for  reference  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  late  Civil  War. 

Horn's  at  Home.  New  York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.  Tin's  excellent 
monthly  has  been  long  enough  before  the  public  to  establish  its  position. 
We  again  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers.  The  last  number  cou- 
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tains  many  excellent  articles,  and  araonff  them  a  most  valuable  and  op* 
portune  contribution  by  Dr.  Hunt  on  the  Cholera  and  the  Board  of 
Health,  showing  a  familiar  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  a  characteristic  article  on  Dr.  Noah  Porter  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  illustrations  in  the  Decern  her  number  are  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  whilst  the  contributions  generally  are  excellent  and  varied,  com¬ 
bining  instruction  and  entertainment.  Harper  fids  a  place  in  our  pe¬ 
riodical  literature  which  no  other  magazine  doe^. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  devoted  to  L  teratuie.  Science,  Art  and  Politics. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  The  last  number  of  the  year  comes  to  us 
freighted  with  a  valuable  series  of  contributions  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  ol  the  country.  John  Neal  opens  with  an  interesting 
article  on  John  Pierponr,  Reynolds  gives  us  one  on  Borneo  and  Rajah 
Brooke,  Tuckerman,  Through  Broadway,  Palmer,  My  Heathen  at 
Home,  and  Hazewell,  The  Fall  of  Austria.  The  '‘passages  from  Haw¬ 
thorne's  Note-Books”  are,  as  usual,  original  and  suggestive.  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  is  one  of  our  best  American  Magazines.  It  is  always  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Our  Young  Folks:  An  Illustrated  Magazine.  For  Boys  and  GirD. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  The  experienced  and  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  seem  to  spare  no  pains  to  makn  this  the  prince  of  juvenile  mag¬ 
azines.  New  features  are  continually  added  to  increase  its  value.  Its 
beautiful  typography  and  illustrations,  and  its  excellent  reading  matter 
give  it  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  the  young,  whilst  those  of  larger 
growth  find,  that  they  may  derive  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  from  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  its  pages. 

The  Riverside  Magazine ,  for  Young  Folks.  New  Y"ork  :  Hard  & 
Houghton.  This  is  new  claimant  for  public  favor,  designed  to  gratify  the 
varied  taste  of  the  juvenile  public  with  genial  and  salutary  reading, 
and  illustrated  bv  attractive  designs.  Some  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
country  have  been  secured  as  contributors  to  the  work.  The  January 
number,  so  beautifully  printed,  is  now  before  us  and  fully  sustains  the 
promises  of  its  excellent  publishers. 

A  Great  National  Picture.  A  Photographic  group  of  the  members 
of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  from  the  land,  together  v/i:h  the  Potraits  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin,  has  been  kindly  laid  on  our  table  by  G.  M.  Powell,  Esq-  We 
have  examined  the  picture  with  ranch  satisfaction,  and  have  had  no  dffi- 
cultv  in  identifying  the  faces  of  those  whom  we  have  met.  Not  only  as 
a  work  of  Art  is  it  admirable  and  deserving  of  high  praise,  but  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  a  most  important  event  in  our  country’s  history,  it  cannot  fait 
to  awaken  general  interest  and  secure  public  favor. 

The  Eclectic  Sabbath  School  Hymn  Book.  Compiled  by  an  old  Sun¬ 
day  School  Superintendent,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  others.  Baltimore  :  T.  N.  Kurtz. 

Discourse  delivered  in  the  Second  Lutheran  Church  of  Selinsgrove, 
Penn.  On  Thursday,  Dec.  7th,  1865,  the  day  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Restoration  of  Peace.  By  Rev.  S.  Domer,  A.  M.  Selinsgrove.  1866. 

Discourse  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  By 
Rev.  J.  T.  Duffield,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  James  S.  Claxton. 
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This  number  looks  very  well,  and  is  unusually  rich  in 
variety.  It  opens  with  the  addresses,  delivered  at  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Professors  Ilay  and  Valentine.  The  Editor 
follows,  with  a  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  article  on 
Dr.  Beniamin  Kurtz.  Prof.  Worley  discusses  with  his 
usual  ability  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
Schism  and  Protestanism  by  Rev.  J.  Weidman  is  full  of 
solid  thought.  Prof.  Hevdenreich’s  article  on  the  Origin  of 
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Christinas  Presents,  is  learned  and  interesting.  Dr.  Green- 
wald’s  “Ananias  and  Sopphira,”  exhibits  his  characteristic 
luminousness  and  practical  force.  Prof.  Wilken  applies 
his  ripe  scholarship  in  ail  article  on  John’s  Message.  Prof. 
Stoever  keeps  up  the  Review  with  great  spirit. — Lutheran 
&  Missionary. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  above  its  usual 
quantum  of  average  matter,  several  articles  that  are  un¬ 
commonly  valuable,  partly  through  their  intrinsic  ability 
and  partly  through  the  character  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
occasion  of  their  production.  The  Addresses  of  Drs. 
Lochman,  Hay  and  Valentine,  the  Biographical  Notice 
of  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  Dr.  Krauth’s  Review  of  Shedd’s  History 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  Dr.  Brown’s  Defence  of  the 
General  Synod  are  all  important  papers.  They  should 
be  read  carefully  and  critically  by  every  minister  of  our 
Church.  The  Inauguration  Addresses  are  each  worthy  of 
attention  and  perusal.  They  are  the  deliberate,  carefully- 
considered  judgments  of  representative  men  in  the  Church. 
The  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Kurtz  is  a 
truthful  picture  of  one  that  the  Church  loves  to  honor — it 
is  a  stimulating  record  of  a  life,  full  of  great  and  good 
works.  Every  Lutheran  minister  will  find  food  for 
thought,  incentive  to  action  and  light  on  our  Church  his- 
tory  in  this  valuable  paper.  The  ingenious  Reviewer  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Shedd,  has  never  exercised  his  wonderful 
acrobatic  powers  with  greater  skill  than  in  his  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  unfortunate  Prof.  Shedd.  Dr.  Brown’s  able 
Defence  of  the  General  Synod  will  remain  as  one  of  the 
most  triumphant  vindications  of  a  faithful  Church,  and  a 
most  important  historical  document — Luther  an' Observer. 

The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Revievo  with  a  fine  table  of 
contents  is  at  hand.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  their  excellent  quality — Methodist 
Home  Journal. 

Dr.  Krauth’s  article  on  Shedd’s  History  severely  criti¬ 
cises  the  account,  g  ven  in  that  work  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
historian  in  revising  his  work. — American  Presbyterian . 
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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SERMON  TO  THE  CHUR  OH  YEAR. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PROF.  DR.  PLITT, 
OF  BONN. 


By  Rev.  J.  D.  Sevringhaus,  A.  M.,  R:chmor.d,  Indiana. 

Preaching  rests  on  divine  antlioritv.  The  Church  has 
preaching,  not  only  because  adaption  and  necessity  call  for 
it,  but  because  the  Lord  has  commanded  it.  And  this, 
like  all  other  commands  of  the  Lord,  is  not  an  accidental 
one,  but  rather  the  result  of  an  inner  necessity.  The  sal¬ 
vation  in  Jesus  can  be  made  known  to  all  people  only  by 
preaching,  and  believers,  also,  need  continually  new  in¬ 
struction,  new  co;mfort,  and  new  exhortation.  In  what 
other  way,  than  by  preaching,  can  this  be  accomplished  ? 
But  even  independently  of  this,  the  believing  congregation 
cannot  help  speaking  of  that  which  it  believes.  And 
wherever  there  is  life  in  the  Church,  there  the  sermon  oc¬ 
cupies  a  prominent  part ;  where  the  sermon  is  neglected, 
there  the  Church-life  chills  and  dies.  This,  then,  can 
never  become  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  shall  be 
preaching  in  the  Church,  or  not.  That  is  settled  once  and 
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forever.  Preaching  has  in  its  human  necessity  divine  au~ 
thority. 

But  the  case  seems  different,  at  first  view,  with  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Church-  Year.  The  Lord 
has  established  nothing  that  is  anything  like  a  Church- 
year.  Though  as  a  Jew  he  observed  the  Jewish  festivals, 
yet  we  know  that  he  was  frequently  blamed,  by  the 
Church-authorities,  for  his  lax  observance  of  the  Sabbath- 
day.  And  the  apostle  Paul  expresses  himself  with  a  free¬ 
dom,  about  the  established  festivals,  that  is  truly  astonish¬ 
ing.  “Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 
I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor 
in  vain.”  Gal.  4  :  10,  11.  “One  man  esteemeth  one  day 
above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that 
regardetli  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he 
that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard 
it.”  Rom.  14  :  5,  6.  “Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy-day,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days.”  Col.  2  :  16.  Where 
now,  is  there  any  intimation  of  a  legally  appointed  festi¬ 
val-day  ?  Where  even  of  a  legally  appointed  observance 
of  Sunday  ?  How  do  they  harmonize  with  the  apostle, 
who  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  translated  Sabbath  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  urge  with  zealot  zeal  a  publicly  enforced 
observance  of  Sundav,  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament 
Sabbath?  So  much  then  is  clear-  We  find  nothing  of  a 
Christian  Church-vear  in  the  Hew  Testament.  The 
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Church-year  is  a  creature  of  the  Church.  Lid  we  say 
preaching  is  a  clivine  institution ,  of  the  Church-year?  We 
cannot  say  so  much.  The  Church-year  rests  on  churchly, 
therefore,  human  authority.  Though,  whether  from  that, 
that  any  thing  has  no  other  than  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  human  in- 
vention,  a  human  arrangement,  appears  to  us  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  objected.  Preaching  is  a  divine,  the 
Church-year  a  human  arrangement. 

On  this,  some  argue  that  the  sermon  need  not  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  any  reference  to  the  Church-year ;  yea,  more, 
that  this  should  not  even  be  done.  They  hold,  that 
the  Church,  which  recognizes  no  other  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  than  the  Word  of  God,  cannot  acknowledge  a 
general  Church-year.  The  Church-year  must,  like  every 
other  human  institution,  be  entirely  ignored.  This  is  the 
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prevailing  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  “Dissenter"  denomina¬ 
tions  of  England  and  America.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  has  not  only  preserved  the  Church-year  in  its 
liturgy,  but  also  made  commendable  progress  at  develop¬ 
ing:  and  perfecting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  let  anv  one  en- 
ter  a  chapel  of  the  “Independents'7  or  Baptists  on  some 
Easter  Sunday,  or  even  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Scotland,  the  natural  expectation,  to  hear  a  sermon 
based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  disappointed,  in  that  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  resurrection.  Should  the  25th  of  December  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  the  sermon  has  no  reference  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  is  on  any  other  arbitrary  subject.  Xo  more 
does  it  concern  itself  about  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
or  the  expected  salvation  during  Advent,  or  the  suffer- 
ing  of  the  Redeemer  during  Lent.  We,  who  live  in  the 
Church-year,  would  feel  unsatisfied.  We  do  not  find  that 
for  which  our  hearts  yearn.  And  is  it  perhaps  accidental, 
that  here  or  there  a  preacher  forgot  that  that  particular 
Sunday  commemorated  the  birth  or  the  resurrection  of 
the  Saviour  ?  By  no  means.  It  was  rather  prejudiced  si  ¬ 
lence  on  the  subject.  But  what  foundation  has  this  stu¬ 
died  ignoring  of  the  Church- vear  ?  Xo  other  than  that 
the  Church-year  is  considered  a  human  arrangement,  and 
that  the  Protestant  Church  dare  allow  nothing  but  what 
is  clearly  taught  in  the  W ord  of  God.  This  is  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  purely  abstract,  spiritless  and  lifeless  principle 
of  Bible  interpretation,  which,  however  logical  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  when  superficially  viewed,  is,  in  reality,  extraordi¬ 
narily  illogical,  and,  therefore,  untenable.  Its  inconsistency 
strikes  us,  when  we  consider  that  the  apostle  places  the 
Sabbath  in  the  same  categorv  with  the  other  Jewish  festi- 
vals,  i.  e.,  he  ascribes  to  the  Mosaic  laws,  relating  to  them, 
the  same  obligatory  character.  But  these  believe  them¬ 
selves  authorized  (it  is  hard  to  tell  on  what  grounds)  to 
pronounce  the  Sabbath  laws  obligatory,  and  those  relating 
to  other  festival  days  as  not  binding.  If  our  Sunday  is  a 
Xew  Testament  Sabbath,  then  the  Easter  festival  is  as 
much  a  Xew  Testament  Passover.  Does  the  Sabbath  law 
bind  you,  then,  we  might  say  to  them,  the  law  relating  to 
Xew  Moons,  Passover,  etc.,  does  also  bind  you.  Either 
adhere  to  your  principle  in  all  its  applications,  or  else  give 
it  up  entirely.  The  spiritlessness  of  this  is  further  seen  in 
the  following  considerations :  From  this  point  of  view  the 
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whole  Word  of  God  is  a  written  code  of  law.  The  letter 
is  every  thing.  The  letter  must  decide  in  all  cases.  That 

the  Word  of  God  is  like  a  seed  which  terminates  and  de- 

^ — > 

velops  sprouts,  blossoms  and  fruit,  of  that  this  tendency 
seems  to  have  no  conception. 

But  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  point,  let  us  in¬ 
quire :  Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  human  and  di¬ 
vine  authority  ?  Who  will  trace  it  along  the  institutions 
of  the  Church,  to  which  Christ  has  given  his  Spirit,  and 
promised  his  presence  until  the  end  of  time?  Is  the  whole 
doctrinal  development,  by  whose  results  all  have  been 
benefitted,  a  human,  or  a  divine  one  ?  Her  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  (die  Yerfassungsbildungen ),  are  they  human,  or 
are  they  divine?  The  form  of  worship  (Cultus),  be  it 
Catholic  or  Presbyterian,  is  it  human  or  divine?  This  we 
could  only  then  decide,  if  all  these  forms  had,  at  one  time, 
been  gotten  up  by  one  or  more  persons  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  and  then  been  forced  upon  the  Church.  We  can¬ 
not  decide  it,  if  a  form  of  that  kind  has  not  been  institu¬ 
ted,  but  has  grown  into  existence,  if  it  is  the  necessary 
product  of  an  equally  necessary  development.  In  such  a 
case  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  divine  and  human  causality 
work  together.  There  may,  indeed,  be  much  that  is  im¬ 
pure  or  mixed  with  error,  in  such  a  development,  but  that 
would  not  justify  us,  by  any  means,  in  denying  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  divine  causalitv. 

Applying  this  to  the  Church -year,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
is  an  arrangement  of  man,  which  must  be  rejected,  for  it 
is  produced  by  a  necessary  inner  development.  The  early 
Church  already  felt  the  necessity  of  celebrating  with  joy 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  every  week,  and  of  keeping  an 
annual  festival  to  commemorate,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the 
death  and  victory  of  Jesus  :  should  we  not  experience  this 
same  necessity  ?  And  if  we  once  celebrate  one  of  the 
great  acts  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  will  not  our  religious 
consciousness  lead  us  naturally  to  celebrate  the  other  also? 
The  Church-year  has  been  produced  by  the  religious  need 
of  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  work  of  one  single  man ;  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Church  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  the  Cultus  of  the  Church  must  be  governed  by  the 
idea  of  the  Church-year,  just  as  the  Jewish  Cultus  was 
governed  by  the  Jewish  holy-year.  It  would  a  shocking 
incongruity  to  the  Christian  mind,  if  on  the  day  of  Christ’s 
death  we  would  sing  and  pray  just  as  on  the  day  of  his 
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resurrection,  and  vice  versa.  We,  therefore,  find  that  the 
liturgical  forms  of  the  Church  rest  entirely  on  the  spirit  of 
the  Church-year.  And  .the  sermon  certainly  is  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  worship  The  Reformation  has  not 
made  it  such,  it  was  that  from  the  beginning.  But  if  the 
Cultus ,  as  a  whole,  stands  in  such  close  relation  to  the 
Church-year,  that  it  rests  on  the  spirit  of  the  same,  how  is 
it  possible  that  the  sermon  should  be  taken  away  from  all 
relation  to  the  Church-year?  We  conclude,  therefore: 
The  sermon  stands  in  positive  relation  to  the  Church-year, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  And  when  it  expresses  this  rela¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  us  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  always  conscious  of  this,  so 

*/  ' 

that  her  preaching  should  always  have  reference  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church-year.  But  the  course  that  was  taken 
was  not  a  good  one ;  it  led  away  from,  instead  of  leading  to, 
the  object  in  view.  Namely,  that  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  Perikopenzwang ,  (compulsory  use  of  the  appointed 
“Gospels  and  Epistles”) became  predominant  in  the  Church ; 
year  out,  year  in,  not  a  word  but  the  old  familiar  perikopen 
was  heard,  and  on  them  the  sermon  had  to  be  based.  Not 
another  portion  of  Scripture  was  explained  to  the  congre¬ 
gation,  than  the  “Gospels  and  Epistles.”  We  are  far  from 
chiming  in  that  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  perikopen- 
system.  We  deem  such  a  wholesale  denunciation  ill- 
founded,  although  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  adapting  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  Church 
in  its  enlarging  demands  For,  let  these  select  portions  be 
what  they  may,  even  if  the  very  best,  a  compulsory  use  of 
them  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  is  injustice  to  the 
congregation,  which  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  divine  Word  be  unfolded ;  and  it  is  injustice 
to  the  preacher,  for  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  be 
free  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  the  church, 
over  which  he  is  placed.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  persisted  so  long  in  the  compulsory  use 
of  the  perikopen ;  even  now  it  is  continued,  whilst  the 
Catholic  Church  never  attempted  to  lay  such  a  restraint 
upon  her  ministers.  We  cannot  well  forego  to  refer,  in 
this  connection,  to  the  celebrated  F.  Y.  Reinhard,  of  Dres¬ 
den.  Among  other  things,  in  his  “Confessions,  Sermons, 
etc.,”  he  says :  “The  necessity  in  which  I  found  myself, 
through  so  many  years,  to  speak  on  the  same  “Gospels,” 
and  on  many  of  them  several  times  during  the  year,  has 
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not  contributed  a  little  to  cultivate  my  inventive  talent. 
Since  my  sermons  were  all  printed,  I  was  obliged  to  think 
of  something  new,  as  oft  as  I  came  back  to  the  same  text, 
and  I  cannot  deny,  that  this  necessity  occasioned  much 
that  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  never  been  presented.” 
It  certainly  is  astonishing,  how  skilfully  Reinhard  could 
deduce  new  themes  from  the  same  old  texts,  and,  indeed, 
often  such  as  seem  at  first  view  to  be  foreign  to  them. 
But  however  artificial  they  mav  be,  there  always  is  some¬ 
thing  sensible  about  them,  and  they  can  never  be  ridiculed 
as  childish.  Let  us,  for  example,  look  at  the  “Gospel”  for 
the  seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Mark  8  :  1 — 9,  to  which. 

*j  '  • 

Reinhard  himself  refers.  He  admits  that  this  is  not  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  ones,  vet  he  derives  from  it  the  follow- 
ing  themes : 

1.  God  can  and  will  bless  abundantly  what  may  be 
small  and  insignificant. 

2.  The  virtue  of  contentment  is  much  more  important 
than  wre  generally  suppose. 

8.  There  is  even  now'  much  that  is  miraculous  in  the 
manner  in  which  God  provides  for  us. 

4.  How  Christian  benevolence  should  be  exercised  and 
received,  at  a  time  of  public  distress 

5.  Why  Jesus  was  so  fond  of  collecting  hearers  around 
him  in  desert  places. 

6.  Of  the  silent  control  which  virtue  exercises  over  the 
people  (Jesus  maintained  order  among  them.) 

7.  That  Christians  may  hope  more  of  themselves  than 
of  others,  on  all  occasions. 

8.  The  respect  which  Christians  ov'e  to  even  imperfect 
attempts  to  do  good.  (The  sentiments  with  w'hich  many 
had  come  were  very  impure  ) 

9.  How  sad  our  lot  would  be,  if  God  did  not  unceasing¬ 
ly  correct  our  mistakes.  (The  people  had  come  unprovi¬ 
ded  to  a  place,  where  nothing  could  be  bought.) 

10.  The  connection  in  which  God  has  placed  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  support  our  body  with  food,  and  cultivate  and  im¬ 
prove  the  spirit. 

11.  The  time  spent  in  pious  and  proper  exercises,  is  not 
lost  even  to  our  bodily  well-being. 

12.  How  important  it  is  to  put  a  proper  end  to  all  good 
actions. 

That  these  themes  possess  different  merits,  and  that 
some  of  them  would  not  be  appreciated  in  the  present 
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state  of  things,  is  clear.  But  that  need  not  be  discussed. 
From  every  point  of  view,  Bernhard's  inventive  talent  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recognized  with  admiration.  If,  however,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  say  something  new  on  ever  the  same 
text,  how  must  it  be  with  those  preachers  who  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  Bernhardts  genius  ?  They  either  must  preach  the 
same  thing  over  again,  or  else  preach  something  arbitrary, 
and  in  no  way  drawn  from  the  text.  But  even  if  a  genius 
like  Beinhard  could  deduce  ever  new  themes  from  the 
same  texts,  the  great  majority  are  not  able  even  to  remain 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church -year,  and  preach  on  the 
same  texts  from  year  to  year,  if  a  repetition  of  the  same 
thing  is  be  avoided.  The  compulsory  use  of  the  “Gos¬ 
pels'’  may,  perhaps,  excuse  the  fact,  that  a  certain  title- 
hearer  of  the  Lutheran  Church  could  forget  himself  so  far 
as  to  preach  on  Christmas  morning  on  the  theme :  “The 
vocation  of  woman  is  not  less  dignified  than  that  of  man 
a  sermon  with  which  the  ladies  of  Gotha  were,  perhaps, 
well  pleased,  and  perhaps  not. 

In  order  that  the  sermon  may  set  forth  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  which  it  ought  to  sustain  to  the  Churcli-vear,  we  must 
pursue  a  different  course.  Let  us  endeavor  to  point  out 
what  this  course  should  be. 

The  first  thing  for  a  preacher  to  attend  to,  in  order  to 
arrange  his  sermon  with  proper  reference  to  the  idea  of 
the  Church -year  is,  that  he  get  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
real  signification,*  and  work  himself  into  its  spirit.  To 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  larger  sections  of  the 
Church-year,  and  also  the  single  days,  requires  much 
study,  a  severe  but  also  a  profitable  study.  There  is  an 
enjoyment  in  being  able  to  feel  at  home  in  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  Church-year.  Is  it  not  like  a  Gothic  ca¬ 
thedral  where  everything  points  upward,  where  no  part  is 
accidental,  where  everything  is  in  its  proper  place  ?  And 
if  we  cannot  linger  in  a  Gothic  cathedral  without  being 

filled  with  awe  and  devotion,  should  not  an  entrance  into 

/ 

the  halls  of  the  Church-jmar  inspire  us  with  reverence  and 
solemnity?  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  The 
preacher  will  draw  more  direct  benefits  from  such  a  study. 
The  more  he  can  work  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Church-year,  the  more  new  thoughts  will  occur  to  him, 
and  the  less  will  he  be  in  perplexity  of  presenting  new 
things  from  his  treasures,  without  yet  speaking  cle  omnibus 
rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis. 
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Have  we  now  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  church- 
ly  season  in  which  we  are,  and  of  the  particular  days  on 
which  we  are  to  preach.  W e  must  next  select  a  text  for  our 
sermon.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  appear 
that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  preacher  ought  to  be  un¬ 
restrained  in  the  choice  of  his  text.  This  would  put  the 
j oerikopen  in  the  same  category  with  free  texts;”  the  “Gos¬ 
pel”  for  the  day  may  be  used,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
should  not  be  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  From  choice  we 
might  follow  the  order  of  some  newer  s}7stem,  always 
taking  for  granted,  that  it  is  arranged  with  liturgical  in¬ 
sight  and  reference  to  the  Church-year.  And  if  we  choose 
a  free  text,  this  choice  is  limited  by  the  above  considera¬ 
tion.  W e  cannot  take  any  arbitrary  text  for  every  par¬ 
ticular  day  of  the  Church -year.  But  rather,  every  day 
has  its  textual  circle.  This  is  composed  of  all  those  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  which  set  forth  the  idea  of  the  day ; 
thus,  those  passages  which  treat  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  upon  the  earth,  constitute  the  textual  circle  of 
Christmas,  &c.,  &c.  From  this  textual  circle  of  the  day, 
we  may  select  our  text.  It  is  pleasant  occupation  to  se¬ 
lect  a  text  suitable  to  a  certain  Church-season,  or  a  single 
day  of  the  Church-year,  with  ever-increasing  fulness;  and 
it  'would  be  an  excellent  thing,  if  some  one  would  publish 
a  book  of  texts  arranged  to  suit  the  Church-year.  Any 
attempt  at  this  is  forbidden  by  want  of  space,  and  our 
present  purpose.  TV"e  will  rather  exhibit  briefly  the  idea 
of  the  Church-seasons,  and  leave  it  to  the  preacher  to  se¬ 
lect  suitable  texts  according  to  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  we  must  remark  here,  is  that  the  Church- 
year,  as  generally  agreed,  is  dichotomous,  but  that  we 
ought  not  divide  it  into  a  half-year  of  festivals,  and  a  half- 
year  without  festivals  ;  it  would  be  better  divided  into  the 
half-year  of  the  Lord ,  and  the  half-year  of  the  Church.  In 
the  first  half-year  it  is  the  Lord  himself,  to  whom  all  the 
solemnity  relates,  and  in  the  second  half-year  it  is  the 
Church  that  claims  all  attention.  The  half-vear  of  the 
Lord  is  trichotomous ,  but  it  is  not  to  be  divided  into  a 
Christmas  season,  Faster  season,  and  Pentecostal  season ; 
better  call  it  the  season  of  commencing,  of  carrving 
through,  and  of  finishing  the  great  work ;  or  a  Christmas- 
season,  a  Lent-season,  and  a  season  of  glorification.  The 
birth  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  first ;  his  sufferings  and 
death,  to  the  second ;  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  to 
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the  third  season ;  so  that  the  great  perikope  or  Quinqua - 
gesima  begins  with  the  Easter  festival  and  ends  with 
Whit -Sunday,  upon  which  after  the  solemnity  of  Pente¬ 
cost  and  the  Trinity  festival,  ends  the  whole  Quinquagesi- 
ma ,  and  the  whole  half-vear  of  the  Lord.  In  this  half- 
year  there  is  no  trouble  to  find  texts,  and  certainly  no  one 
of  us  would  take  a  text  that  treats  of  the  resurrection  for 
Christmas  morning,  nor  for  Whit-Sunday,  one  that  treats 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  allow  ourselves  to  make  vet 
one  more  remark.  If  the  Church -year  need  any  progres¬ 
sive  improvement,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
it  is  in  the  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  Christ’s  cruci¬ 
fixion  and  death,  in  the  Lent  season.  In  the  ancient 
Church,  this  was  the  time  especially  allotted  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  catechumens  for  confirmation.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  texts  were  not  fixed  with  any  reference  to  the  passion  of 
our  Redeemer,  but  entirely  with  reference  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  believers,  and  the  preparation  of  the  catechumens. 
Only  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  selection  of  the  “Gos¬ 
pels”  at  all  explainable,  and  in  this  light  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  not  only  suitable,  but  also  as  an  entire 
success.  But  we  have  no  ascetic  exercises  in  our  churches, 
nor  any  institute  of  catechumens  which  could  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Church.  And  that  it  may  not  be 
said,  this  is  a  lamentable  defect  in  our  system,  we  add, 
that  it  is  essential  with  us,  to  let  every  thing  be  hid  be¬ 
hind  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  Our  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  requires,  therefore,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
should  be  the  great  theme  during  the  season  of  Lent,  and 
everything  else,  our  whole  Church-life,  tend  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  suffering  Saviour. 

We,  then,  assign  to  the  Sundays  of  this  interval,  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture,  with  but  partial  alteration. 

Septuagesima.  Matt  16  :  21 — 28.  The  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  suffering.  Rom.  8  :  31 — 39.  God  spares  not  his 
Son. 

Sexagesima.  Luke  13  :  22 — 35.  Jesus  weeps  over  Je- 
salem.  1  Jno  2  :  12 — 17.  Love  not  the  world. 

Quinqua  gesima.  Luke  18  :  31 — 43.  The  usual  Gos¬ 
pel.  James  3  : 13 — 18.  The  disciples  slow  to  understand, 
by  the  side  of  the  wisdom  from  above. 

The  Sundays  of  the  great  Quadragesima  might  be  thus 
arranged : 

Yol.  XYIII.  No.  70.  23 
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Invor.avit  (first  Sunday  in  Lent.)  Either  the  usual 
“Gospel,”  Matt.  4  :  1 — 11,  or  the  one  for  Judica ,  John  8  : 
4-6 — 49,  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil.  1  John 
3  :  4 — 16  Whoso  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  Christ 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  (2)  Sunday  iu 
Lent.  John  9  :  34 — 41.  The  man  born  blind  comes  to 
Christ  believing,  because  of  suffering.  Heb.  12  :  1 — 3. 
As  those  who  are  healed,  we  will  look  to  him  who  is  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  (3)  Sunday  in  Lent.  A 
part  of  John  11.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Rom. 
3  :  27 — 31.  Justification  by  faith  as  a  spiritual  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Gospel.”  (4)  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  12  : 
20 — 33.  The  grain  of  wheat.  Rom.  5  :  1 — 11.  The 
fruits  of  justification  both  in  connection  with  the  old  idea 
of  the  day,  as  summer-day,  and  day  of  joy  to  the  penitent. 
(5)  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  12  :  1 — 11.  The  anointing  in 
Bethany.  1-  Pet.  1 : 13 — 24.  Wre  are  not  redeemed  with 
gold  and  silver. 

Palm  Sunday.  The  usual  perikopen. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  systematize  the  different  parts 
of  Christ’s  passion  with  reference  to  each  particular  Sun¬ 
day,  but,  independent^  of  the  fact  that  both  the  ancient,  and 
also  the  earlier  Protestant,  Church,  used  not  the  Sunday, 
but  Friday  and  also  Wednesday  as  the  dies  stcitionum  for  the 
consideration  of  of  Christ’s  suffering,  the  principal  obser¬ 
vation  of  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  reserved  for  the  great 
passion-week,  and  especially  Good-Friday  ;  and,  in  view  of 
this,  it  would  be  more  suitable,  liturgically,  to  employ  the 
Sundays  of  the  Quadragesima  in  considering  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  suffering. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  half  of  the  Church-vear, 
the  half-year  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  this  half  also 
trichotomous .  What  is  true  of  the  head,  Christ,  that  is 
also  true  of  his  body,  the  Church.  In  the  season  of  the 
Church,  we  have  also  time  of  commencing ,  of  carrying 
through  and  of  finishing.  The  first  Sunday  after  Trinity 
does  not  yet  belong  to  any  one  of  these  seasons,  but  rather 
introduces  the  whole  half-year ,  for  this  “Gospel,”  Luke 
16  :  19 — 31,  directs  attention  to  three  things:  the  end,  the 
suffering,  and  the  doctrine.  The  Epistle ,  1  Jno.  4  :  16 — 
21,  comprehends  the  whole  life  of  Christ  under  the  word 
love ,  and  says  of  it,  that  it  gives  joy  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  it  casts  out  fear  during  the  pilgrimage,  and  teaches 
us  to  love  our  brother,  if  we  would  love  God  aright. 
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From  the  second  to  the  ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  we 
have  the  season  of  beginning ;  it  is  the  season  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  of  their  doctrine.  Here  again  are  two  sections ; 
the  2 — 5  Sundays  have  an  introductory  character.  They 
set  forth  the  general  invitation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  blessedness  of  accepting  such  invitation.  The 
second  section,  Sundays  5 — 9,  introduce  us  fully  into  the 
life  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  made  known  bv  the 
apostles.  On  the  sixth  Sunday,  the  Lord  preaches  righ¬ 
teousness.  His  word  is  the  bread  of  life  (seventh  Sun- 

\ 

day).  Whosoever  hath  his  word  must  bring  forth  fruit, 
and  forget  not  to  be  in  earnest,  (eighth  Sunday).  For  we 
are  all  responsible  to  the  Lord,  and  this  account  no  one 
will  be  able  to  evade,  (ninth  Sunday). 

The  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  Sundays  after  Trinity  in¬ 
cludes  the  season  of  carrying  through  ( Durchgangs ),  the 
time  of  the  martyrs  and  of  suffering.  This  has  been  the 
favorite  season  of  the  Church,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be 
three-fold  in  its  character.  The  first  part,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  Sundays,  gives  us  a  representation  of 
suffering.  We  start  with  the  tenth  Sunday.  Here  Jesus, 
the  proto-martyr,  as  Eusebius  calls  him,  weeps  over  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Israel  is  a  people,  exposed  to  punishment  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  Jerusalem  is  the  standing  camp  of  great  per¬ 
plexities.  Jesus  sees  the  suffering,  and  sees  the  reason  for 
this  sufferino’  in  that  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  highest 
act  of  love  in  his  humiliation.  In  a  normal  year,  we  have 
James  the  proto-martyr  among  Apostles  connected  with 
the  proto-martyr  Jesus  Suffering  is  the  idea  of  the  week. 
The  following  Sunday,  the  eleventh  after  Trinity,  treats 
of  suffering.  Its  Gospel  directs  us  to  that  inward  suffer¬ 
ing  which  is  followed  by  joy,  to  self-humiliation,  which 
leads  to  redemption ;  and  the  Epistle  points  us  to  Paul, 
who  regarded  himself  the  least  among  apostles.  The  week 
of  the  twelfth  Sunday,  is  the  week  of  St.  Laurentius,  the 
principal  martyr  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  reference 
to  him,  and  the  legend  of  him,  the  Sunday  points  us  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  person,  whose  ear  Jesus  opened,  and 
whose  tongue  he  unloosed,  as  was  the  case  with  Lauren¬ 
tius  in  his  suffering. 

The  thirteenth  to  the' fifteenth  Sundays  direct  us  to  the 
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assistance  m  our  suffering.  The  thirteenth  Sunday  shows 


this  assistance  in  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The 
fourteenth  points  us  to  the  gratitude  for  such  assistance 
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gratitude  which  the  principal  saint  of  the  week,  St.  Bar-  . 
tholornew,  rendered  to  the  Lord  in  his  martyr  death.  In 
the  heavenly  mindedness  to  which  the  fifteenth  urges,  con¬ 
sists  the  proper  gratitude  for  assistance  in  distress. 

The  third  section,  Sundays  sixteen  to  eighteen,  magni¬ 
fies  the  fruit  of  affliction.  That  death  brings  forth  life,  is 
preached  on  the  sixteenth  Sunday ;  and  humiliation  leads 
to  exaltation,  is  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  the 
eighteenth  Sunday  directs,  both  in  its  Gospel  and  Epistle, 
to  the  richness  and  fulness  of  grace,  which  holds  us  up 
unto  the  end,  and  is  given  us  in  the  love  and  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

jNlow  follows  the  third  epoch  of  the  half-year  of  the 
Church,  the  season  of  the  angels  and  of  the  end ,  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twenty-seventh  Sundays  after  Trinity. 
This  epoch  is  two-fold.  The  first  half  embraces  the  Sum 
days  nineteen  to  twenty-three.  In  the  week  of  the  nine- 
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teentli,  the  festival  of  the  archangel  Michael  occurs,  and 
on  that  Rev.  12  :  7 — 12  is  read,  the  fight  with  the  Dragon, 
and  Matt.  18  :  1 — 11,  the  Gospel  of  the  children,  who  are 
pictures  of  the  angels  in  this  human  world.  The  Gospel 
of  the  nineteenth  Sunday,  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Matt. 

9  :  1 — 8,  show^s  us  the  divine,  heavenly  power  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  in  which  those  who  believe  on  him  are  renewed, 
in  which  they  walk,  and  live,  and  conquer,  whilst  the 
Epistle  develops  what  is  the  main  feature  in  this  efficacy, 
namely,  a  new  life.  The  heavenly  power  of  faith  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  its  victory  over  sin.  This  week  then  has,  in 
its  reference  to  victory  and  finishing,  an  introductory 
.character. 

The  following  Sundays  exhibit  the  finishing  events  of 
the  individual,  and  especially  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  this 
life.  The  twentieth  Sunday  shows  us,  both  in  its  Gospel 
and  Epistle,  the  “great  Supper,”  and  its  blessedness,  the 
danger  of  the  opposite  misery,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  that  wre  should  vratch.  And.,  since  it  is  required  that 
wTe  endure  unto  the  end,  wre  will  not  pass  on  without  some 
struggling,  and  this  the  twenty-first  Sunday  sets  forth. 
This  is  especially  ]3rominent  in  the  Epistle,  Eph.  6  :  10 — 
17,  and  the  Gospel,  Jno.  4  :  47 — 54,  laj's  hold  of  this 
thought  in  its  foundation,  in  showing  us  the  struggles  of  a 
father’s  heart.  Every  spiritual  struggle  is  a  struggle  of 
faith.  The  struggle  awakens  a  longing  for  relief,  and  this 
finds  expression  on  the  twenty-second  Sunday.  In  the 
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Epistle,  Paul  expresses  his  longing  for  final  deliverance. 
The  Gospel  shows  us,  that  this  longing  for  deliverance  is, 
in  its  real  character,  nothing  but  a  longing  to  be  delivered 
from.  sin.  The  twenty-third  Sunday  forms  a  preliminary 
conclusion,  since  in  some  cases  it  happens  to  be  the  last 
Sunday  in  the  Church-j-ear.  In  the  Gospel,  Jesus  shows 
us,  in  a  concrete  case,  the  sum  of  divine  and  human  righ¬ 
teousness,  the  purity  and  singleness  of  the  disposition  and 
conduct,  which  should  characterize  those  whose  lives  are 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Epistle,  heavenly, 
and  who  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  to  finish 
his  saving  work  of  purification  in  his  body,  the  Church. 

The  second  part  includes  the  Sundays  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  to  the  twenty-seventh  after  Trinity.  They  are  the 
Sundays  of  the-  four  last  things.  The  twenty-fourth  is  the 
Sunday  of  death.  Death,  which,  . in  the  light  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  is  only  a  sleep,  appears  in  the  Epistle  in  another  light, 
as  the  obtaining  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light, 
as  a  translation  into  tlqe  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  Sunday,  the  Gospel  speaks  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
The  Epistle  gives  us  the  second  part  of  the  idea  of  the 
Sunday.  It  contains  the  consolations  of  the  apostle,  in 
reference  to  that  which  shall  happen  to  the  bodies  of  the 
faithful,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  twenty-sixth 
.Sunday  is  the  day  of  the  final  judgment,  of  which  both 
..the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  (2  Thess.  1  :  8 — 10)  speak. 
That,  too,  is  the  subject  of  the  other  Epistle  (2  Pet.  8  : 
.8—10)  sometimes  read  on  this  day.  The  twenty-seventh 
is  the  Sunday  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  most  common 
Epistle  is  1  l'hess.  5  :  1 — L  The  faithful  know  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come,  but  they  know 
not  when.  This  is  preferable  to  the  other  Epistles,  also 
used  on  this  day,  because  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  the  most  clearly.  So,  also,  of  the  different  Gospels 
for  this  day,  that  of  the  ten  virgins  is  the  most  suitable, 
(Matt  2 o  i  1 — IT). 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  yet  this  remark :  The  above  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  idea  of  the  Church-year,  and  its  seasons, 
is  so  much  of  an  outline,  that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see 
many  of  our  readers  convinced  of  its  correctness.  The  proof 
is  wanting.  Possible  is  it,  too,  that  we  have  erred  in  some 
particulars.  W e  hope  that  what  we  have  indicated,  not 
carried  out,  may  serve  to  show,  that  it  is  possible  to  frame 
the  sermon  into  the  organism  of  the  Church -year,  and 
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establish  a  living  relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  Church- 
year;  and  strenghtlien  the  conviction  of  this,  or  thatr 
brother,  that  the  realization  of  this  possibility  is  not  only 
good,  but,  indeed,  really  necessary. 


ARTICLE  II. 


CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 


By  Rev.  P.  Bergstresser,  A.  M.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

By  Church  discipline  we  understand  the  execution  of 
the  laws  by  wrhich  the  Church  is  governed ;  the  infliction 
of  the  penalties  against  offenders,  who  profess  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  need  not  here  show  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
legitimate  government  and  discipline ;  for  the  Church, 
which  is  an  organic  assembly  of  believers,  holding  in 
their  possession  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  implies  law  and  order,  and  hence,  also, 
discipline. 

That  the  Church  is  an  organism  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  This  thought  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
apostle  Paul;  in  his  epistles  to  the  Church  at  Rome  he 
writes :  “For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body, 
and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office ;  so  we,  being 
manv,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one 
of  another.55  So  also  he  tells  the  Ephesians,  that  God, 
“gave  some  to  be  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  and  some, 
evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  From  these  passages  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  apostle,  after  the  figure  of  the  human  organ¬ 
ism,  regards  believers  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which  the 
individuals,  as  members,  are  mutually  supplementary ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  of  the  visible  Church,  without 
members  respectively  leading  and  being  led ;  and  hence 
follows  the  necessity  of  government  and  discipline. 
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The  Bible  is  the  great  statute  book,  and  all  creeds  and 
formulas  for  Church  government  and  discipline,  must  be 
drawn  from  it.  Tradition  may  come  in  to  illustrate  their 
practical  workings  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  it  can 
never  “teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.” 
But,  as  the  Bible  often  lays  down  only  general  principles, 
and  does  not  give  specific  rules,  it  is  of  great  utility  for 
each  individual  Church  to  have  a  formula  for  Church  gov¬ 
ernment  and  discipline  adopted  and  subscribed  by  all  the 
members,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

I.  In  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  our  first  point  is 
to  ascertain  where  Christ  has  placed  the  authority  of  final 
decision  in  the  Church.  “The  Church,”  according  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  “is  a  congregation  of  all  believers, 

O  O  7  O  O  / 

among  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity  and  the 
holy  sacraments  are  administered  according  to  the  gos¬ 
pel.”  We  accept  this  as  a  good  Lutheran  definition  of 
the  Church,  and  as  in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God. 
We  furthermore  accept  from  the  same  Confession,  “That 
for  the  true  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  uniform  ceremonies,  instituted  by  men,  should 
be  everywhere  observed..” 

Although,  according  to  the  Augustan  Confession,  the 
Church  is  the  congregation  of  all  believers,  yet  there  are 
sometimes  found  in  connection  with  it  persons  who  are- 
positively  wicked.  IIow  do  such  affect  the  sacred  organ¬ 
ism  ?  And  what  should  be  done  with  them  ?  The  whole 
organism  is  deliteriously  affected  by  them,  and  they  must 
be  regarded  as  dead  members,  and  cut  off'  when  they  in- 
tefere  with  its  life.  For  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  the  Church  universal,  composed  of  individual 
Churches,  that  where  the  wicked  element  is  permitted  to 
predominate,  the  whole  Church  ceases  to  be  a  living  or¬ 
ganism,  and  becomes  a  dead  body.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Jewish  Church,  which,  for  a  long  time  was  the  Church  of 
God,  lost  its  sacred  identity,  not  in  outward  form  but  in 
its  organic  life,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  there  was  a  moral  necessity  for  its  de¬ 
struction  under  Titus  whom  God  employed  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  wor¬ 
ship.  The  Sicarrii  or  robbers  had  united  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church,  and  were  conducting  the  temple  service  by 
priests  of  their  own  making,  and  thus  they  rendered  the 
whole  thing  effete,  unable  to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  the 
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minds  and  hearts  of  any  of  those  who  waited  on  the  altar. 
The  same  history  has  repeated  itself  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  will  continue  to  repeat  itself  as  often  as  the 
injunction  of  the  apostle  is  disregarded :  “Purge  out 
therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump.”" 
“Therefore  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked 
person.”  For  the  Church  cannot  in  principle  be  composed 
•of  spiritually  dead  members,  as  the  Scriptures  very  clearly 
teach:  “For  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel. 
Neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they 
all  children  :  but,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  That 
is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not 
the  children  of  God :  but  the  children  of  promise  are 
■counted  for  the  seed.”  We  can  become  the  children  of 
God  only  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  thus  being  Christ’s 
children,  we  become  Abraham’s,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise. 

With  this  the  teaching  of  the  XII  Smalcald  Article,  of 
the  Church,  well  corresponds,  viz. :  “We  by  no  means  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  are  the  Church,  for  they  are  not ;  and  we 
shall  likewise  not  listen  to  that  which  they  command,  or 
forbid  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  For,  praise  be  to  God,. 
;a  child  of  seven  years  old  knows  what  the  Church  is, 
namely,  holy  believers,  and  the  lambs  who  hear  the  voice 
•of  their  Shepherd.  For  thus  the  children  pray  :  T  believe 
in  the  holy  Christian  Church.’  This  holiness  does  not 
consist  in  surplices,  bald  heads,  long  gowns,  and  in  other 
ceremonies,  devised  by  themselves,  independently  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  but  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  true 
faith.”  It  can,  therefore,  very  easily  be  seen  where  Christ 
has  placed  the  authority  for  final  decision.  It  inheres  in 
the  collective  body  of  the  Church,  especially  in  that  of  the 
brethren.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  God’s  Word. 
Vide  Matt.  18  :  15—18 ;  1  Cor.  14  :  34,  35.;  1  Tim.  2  : 11, 
12.  The  true  idea  of  Church  polity  is  contained  in  the 
first  Scripture  reference,  which  also  shows  where  Christ 
has  placed  the  authority  for  the  exercise  of  Church  dis¬ 
cipline.  In  the  second  and  third,  we  learn  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Church  lies  principally  in  the  collective 
body  of  the  brethren.  The  term  ixx%tiaia1  as  used  in  the 
first  reference,  must  always  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  Christian  Church,  or  the  meeting  of  believers,  whether 
it  be  large  or  small.  Thus,  then,  in  every  individual 
Church,  which  the  Church  universal  is  composed,  there 
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inhere  the  power  and  right  to  exercise  Church  discipline. 
In  this  supreme  court  must  ultimately  all  difficulties  ba 
adjusted. 

This  is  Luther’s  great  doctrine  of  the  universal  priest¬ 
hood  of  believers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Luther  was 
so  circumstanced,  that  the  doctrine  could  not,  and  was  not 
practically  illustrated  in  his  days.  Hence,  instead  of  a 
Church  polity,  emanating  from  the  membership,  or  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  controlling  voice  in  Church  matters,  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  Germany  received  a  government  of 
Consistories,  appointed  by  the  ‘sovereign,  and  subject  to 
his  supervision,  making  the  head  of  the  State  the  head  of 
the  Church.  What  is  this  but  a  modified  system  of  Pa¬ 
pacy?  Ho  wonder  that  the  theologians  of  Jena,  in  1561, 
were  wont  to  say  of  the  Lutheran  Consistories,  that  in 
Rome  there  was  only  Pope,  but  in  Weimer  nine.*  But 
in  the  United  States  Luther’s  grand  doctrine  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood  of  believers,  has  the  opportunity  of 
showing  its  practical  workings.  The  formula  for  discip¬ 
line,  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  and  published  in  its 
hymn-book,  is  based  upon  that  doctrine.  The  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  therefore,  of  the  General  Synod,  as  regards,  at  least, 
its  formula  for  discipline,  is  of  the  purest  character,  not 
only  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  Luther’s  teaching 
on  that  subject,  but  also  because  it  is  so  strictly  in  har¬ 
mony  with  God’s  Word,  our  ultimate  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  The  Lutheran  system  of  Church  polity,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  be¬ 
lievers,  needs  a  Republican  form  of  government  in  the 
State,  in  order  fully  to  develop  itself.  The  old  monarchi¬ 
cal  systems  of  Europe  are  too  narrow  for  its  full  growth. 
We  may  even  go  further,  and  say,  that  this  doctrine  as 
advocated  by  the  Reformers,  brought  the  first  ray  of  mod¬ 
ern  civil  liberty  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  our 
Republican  form  of  government  is  but  its  legitimate  and 
logical  outgrowth. 

But  we  wish  now  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  positions 
by  a  few  more  passages  of  Scripture.  When  James  and 
John  desired  the  highest  offices  in  Christ’s  kingdom,  it 
was  said  to  the  disciples,  (Matt.  20  :  25,  26):  “Ye  know 
that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 

*  Lange’s  Com.  on  Matt.  p.  189. 
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them,  and  the  great  exercise  authority  over  them.  But  it 
shall  not  be  so  among  you;  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  blaxovoc,  deacon  (servant),  and 
whosoever  will  be  first  among  you,  let  him  be  your  Sorxos, 
slave  (servant  of  the  lowest  class)  ”  It  does  not  appear  from 
this,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  was  vested  in  the 
apostle  Peter,  and  his  so-called  successors,  but  the  con¬ 
trary.  This  is  supported  by  Matt.  23  :  8 — 12  :  “Be  not 
ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  (Leader,  xaerjyrjtrjs; 
better;  Teacher,  SiSa^a?^],  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  [spiritual]  father  upon 
the  earth  :  for  one  is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven. 
Neither  [nor]  be  ye  called  masters  [leaders,  xaOr^ta :]  :  for 
one  isyour  Master  [Leader], even  Christ, [the  Christ,  ^  Xp^rA]. 
Buthe  that  is  greatest  among  you  [the  greater  of  you, 
shall  be  your  servant.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself 
shall  be  abased :  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
exalted.”* 

These  two  passages  of  Scripture,  just  quoted,  are  the 
key  to  the  Church  polity,  instituted  by  Christ.  They  en¬ 
tirely  exclude  any  spiritual  lordship  of  apostles,  and  re¬ 
cognize  the  essential  equality  of  Christians. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  practical  workings  of  this  polity 
in  the  apostolic  Church.  Take  the  appointment  of  the 
apostle  Matthias.  It  was  proposed  by  the  apostle  Peter 
in  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  which  then  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  that 
a  successor  to  Judas  Iscariot  should  be  elected.  Two  of 
the  brethren  present,  Joseph,  called  Barsabas,  surnamed, 
Justus,  and  Matthias,  were  nominated,  either  of  whom  was 
declared  qualified  to  fill  the  apostolic  office,  as  they  had 
both  accompanied  the  apostolic  college  from  the  baptism 
of  John  to  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Having 
prayed  for  the  direction  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias,  and  he  avyxaTf^^ady,  was 
voted  among  the  twelve  apostles,  (Acts  2  :  26).  This  as¬ 
sembly  represented  the  whole  Christian  Church,  at  the 
time,  and  was  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  people. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  appointment  of  deaconsr 
(Acts  6  :  1 — 6).  A  trouble  having  arisen  in  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  Church  chari¬ 
ties,  the  whole  multitude  of  disciples  was  called  together 

*  Lange’s  Commentary,  p.  406. 
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bey  tbe  twelve  apostles,  who  proposed  to  them  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  seven  deacons,  to  superintend  the  distributions  of 
the  charities  according  to  the  rules  of  Christian  equity. 
The  proposition  pleased  the  whole  multitude,  who  chose 
seven  deacons,  whom  the  apostles  ordained  to  their  re¬ 
spective  calling.  Is  it  not  evident  from  this,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  is  correct  ? 
Why  mention  the  trial  of  Peter,  (Acts  11  :  1 — 18,)  or  the 
first  Synod  that  convened  at  Jerusalem  to  settle  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  had  arisen  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  ?  In  the 
former  case  Ave  see  that  the  Church  had  the  power  to  call 
even  an  apostle  to  account,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
explanation,  given  by  Peter,  of  his  conduct ;  and  in  the 
latter,  that  the  Church  can  delegate  its  power  to  represen¬ 
tatives,  whose  conventions  are  called  synods,  for  the  facili- 
tation  of  business.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that,  although 
the  author  it;,  for  final,  decision,  is  vested  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  believers,  yet  it  was  delegated,  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  representatives, 
chosen  by  them  for  the  better  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  They  experienced  the  same  difficulties, 
that  were  experienced  in  this  respect  by  the  pure  democra¬ 
cies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
leave  the  transaction  of  business  to  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  hence  representatives  were  chosen  and  consecra¬ 
ted  for  such  work.  This  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  practical  workings  of  a  purely  con¬ 
gregational  Church  polity.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Lord 
has  placed  the  power  of  ultimate  decision  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  believers,  yet  the  plan  of  submitting  every  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  Church,  has  been  found, 
by  experience,  impracticable  Even  in  the  apostolic 
Church,  the  purely  congregational  Church  polity  created 
a  yoyyvcfj-os,  a  sullen  discontent,  murmuring,  grumbling, 
complaining.  It  failed  even  then  to  reach,  and  satisfactor¬ 
ily  to  adjust,  all  the  cases  which  presented  themselves,  from 
time  to  time.  The  apostles  were  convinced  of  the  inutil¬ 
ity  of  a  purely  congregational  Church  polity,  both  for  the 
administration  of  the  temporal,  and  also  for  that  of  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church. 

In  this  change  from  a  purely  congregational  unity  of 
Church  government,  to  the  representative  system  of  dele¬ 
gates,  chosen  by  the  different  churches  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  primitive  Christians  fol- 
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lowed  but  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  government, 
whether  we  consider  that  of  the  family,  the  State,  or  the 
Church.  A  well-disciplined  family  can  only  become  such 
by  the  united-head.  If  there  be  a  weakness  here,  or  if 
the  different  questions  which  arise  for  adjudication,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  family,  be  left  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  whole  family,  then  family  government  and  discipline 
will  suffer.  Although  all,  from  the  babe  on  the  mother’s 
breast,  to  the  young  man  of  approaching  manhood,  have 
rights  which  must  be  respected,  yet  there  must  be  a  tacit 
yielding,  on  the  part  of  these,  to  the  appointed  head,  in 
order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong.  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  underlies  all  civil  government  There  must  be  a  civil 
head.  Now,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  question,  between 
the  few  and  the  many,  how  to  adjust  the  government  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  to  ail.  In  the 
monarchical,  the  power  of  the  people  has  been  usurped  by 
the  few,  and  all  the  sophistry  of  iniquity  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the  people  under  the  few,  while  in  a  pure 
democracy  too  little  power  is  delegated  to  those  in  author¬ 
ity.  Hence  the  pure  democracies  of  Greece  and  Rome 
gradually  merged  into  monarchies,  by  the  natural  tenden¬ 
cy  of  things.  In  both  forms,  the  purely  democratic  and 
the  monarchical,  we  have  the  extremes.  The  republican 
form  of  government,  which,  as  a  problem,  has  been  solved 
in  the  history  of  America,  has  been  found  to  be  the  per¬ 
fection  of  human  government ;  not  too  strong  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  not  too  weak  to  protect  itself 
and  the  interests  of  those,  over  whom  it  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  overseer.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  all  nations,  which 
are  brought  under  the  power  of  Christianity,  is  to  this 
form  of  government,  because  the  sentiment  is  incorporated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
The  teachings  of  Christianity  have  developed  our  repub¬ 
lican  institutions,  and  the  same  alone  can,  and  will,  preserve 
them.  Such  a  government  is  necessary  in  the  conditions 
of  the  Church,  and  will  surely  be  developed  where  the 
Church  is  permitted  freely  to  develop  herself.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Republican  government  is  a  natural  development 
of  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  the  representative  system 
of  Church  government  and  discipline  must  be  the  true 
one.  We  need  the  same  form  of  government  in  the 
Church  that  we  do  in  the  State.  This  is  evident  from  the 
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ends  which  both  have  in  view.  We  will  now  consider 
the  occasions  for  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

1.  Those  members  who  entertain  anl  propagate  fundamen¬ 
tal  errors  of  faith.  No  member  of  the  Church,  who  enter¬ 
tains  and  teaches  fundamental  errors,  can  possibly  stand  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  for  without  pure  doctrine  there  can  be 
no  pure  church  life.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  defend  herself  against  this  evil,  just  as  much  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  to  defend  himself  against  an 
attempt  to  take  his  life.  The  Church  must  protect  herself 
in  self-defence  and  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Word.  This 
is  amply  confirmed  by  a  scriptural  citation.  Paul  says  : 
“If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  whole- 

i 

some  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  according;  to  godliness,  he  is 

O  O  i 

proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and 
strife  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil 
surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds, 
and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godli¬ 
ness:  from  such  withdraw  thyself,”  (1  Tim.  6:8 — 5). 
Those  who  entertain  and  propagate  fundamental  errors ; 
they  do  not  hold  to  the  wholesome ,  vyudvovai,  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  doctrine  bibazxa'kid,  instruction,  which  is 
according  to  godliness.  A  true  minister  of  the  gospel 
will,  by  his  instruction,  bring  salvation  to  liis  hearers,  and 
lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  godliness  ;  while  a  teacher, 
who  is  destitute  of  the  truth,  will  always  be  prating  about 
questions  which  do  not  reach  the  main  object  for  which 
the  gospel  was  given,  viz.  :  the  salvation  and  piety  of  the 
hearers.  From  such  Timothy  is  exhorted  to  withdraw 
himself,  and  by  this  act,  of  course,  to  excommunicate 
them.  Thus  excommunicated,  the  acts  of  such  bodies  are 
considered  invalid,  until  thev  abandon  their  errors  and 
consent  to  “the  wholesome  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
to  the  instruction  which  leads  to  true  piety.” 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  principles  that  Luther 
withdrew  himself  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
thereby  excommunicated  the  whole  Romish  Church,  whose 
teachings  evidently  led  the  hearers  away  from  salvation 
and  piety.  It  matters  not,  how  large  the  number,  the 
faithful  must  withdraw,  and  thus  exercise  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  for  the  power  inheres  in  the  latter,  and  not  in 
the  former.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  a  true  Christian  communion,  until  she 
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abandons  the  fundamental  teachings  and  errors  on  account 
of  which  the  Protestants  separated  themselves  from  her. 
The  Protestant  Church  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
legitimate  Church,  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  as  long  as 
she  teaches  for  doctrines,  not  the  commandments  of  men, 
but  the  wholesome  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
brins:  salvation  to  the  hearers,  and  lead  men  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  But  if  the  Protestant 
Church  should  substitute  for  the  words  of  Christ  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  men,  there  will  be  an  end  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  history  of  the  world  will  be  repeated. 

Again:  “But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed,”  (Gal.  1  :  8).  Let 
such  be  excommunicated.  To  preach  another  gospel  is  to 
substitute  something  else  in  place  of  the  gospel.  To 
preach  the  gospel  is  to  preach  salvation  through  Christ  Je¬ 
sus  by  faith  alone.  The  preaching  of  a  legalistic  morality, 
by  which  men  are  taught  to  elevate  themselves  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  state  of  morals,  is  the  preaching  of  an¬ 
other  gospel.  Christ  must  be  held  up,  as  the  only  Saviour 
of  men,  and  a  real  and  positive  union  with  him  by  faith, 
as  the  only  remedy  for  sinful  humanity.  Another  gospel 
must,  and  will,  produce  a  church -life  different  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

Moreover  :  “Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doc¬ 
trine,  receive  him  not  in  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God¬ 
speed  For  he  that  biddeth  him  God-speed,  is  partaker  of 
his  evil  deeds,”  (2  Jno  9  :  10,  11).  According  to  this, 
when  a  teacher  comes  before  a  congregation  with  a  doc- 
trine  which  is  subversive  of  the  legitimate  end  of  the 
gospel,  the  salvation  and  piety  of  the  hearers,  he  is  not 
to  be  received  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  by  this  act 
of  the  Church,  he  is  virtually  excommunicated  To  re¬ 
ceive  such  into  the  house  in  those  da  vs,  was  the  same  a3 
to  receive  him  as  teacher  in  the  Chuch,  for  then  the 
Church  was  yet  in  the  family.  We  presume  that  we  are 
not  hereby  forbidden  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Christian 
charity  toward  those  who  entertain  fundamental  errors  in 
doctrines,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  extend  to  them  the 
hospitalities  of  our  homes,  as  they  are  now  constituted ; 
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nor  do  we  suppose  that  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  shown 
towards  tl\era,  as  men,  we  would  make  ourselves  partakers 
of  their  sins. 

2.  Those  who  promote  schism.  So  Paul  again:  “Now, 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learn- 

i 

ed ;  and  avoid  them,”  (Pom.  16:17).  The  Christian 
Church  at  Rome,  established  by  disciples  of  Paul,  was 
founded  on  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  any  Judaizing  teaching,  subversive  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  principle,  was  declared  by  the  great  apostle  as 
schismatic.  Any  teaching  or  practice,  therefore,  which 
may,  in  the  least,  tend  to  divert  the  Church  from  this  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  system,  must  be  regarded  as  schis¬ 
matic.  This  gives  us  the  true  idea  of  schism.  Such  the 
Church  is  to  avoid. 

There  are  schismatics  in  every  Church.  Thev  are  con- 

i  t 

stantly  at  work  in  fomenting  divisions,  either  among  the 
different  members  of  the  Church,  or  between  the  minister 
and  some  of  the  members,  not  because  there  has  been  any 
departure  from  the  doctrine,  as  taught  by  Paul,  and  as 
held  by  the  Church,  but  because  of  some  personal  hostili¬ 
ty,  or  the  too  faithful  presentation  of  the  doctrine  as  taught 
in  the  Word  of  God.  ‘‘For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,”  (Heb.  4  :  12.)  Should  not  such 
schismatics  be  disciplined?  Should  such  persons  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  ?  The  Church 
must  protect  herself  from  her  internal  enemies- 

3.  Those  whose  practice  is  inconsistent  with  their 
Christian  profession,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  teachings 
of  God's  Word.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  gross  sins  and 
wilful  violations  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Paul  says 
of  such  :  “But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep 
company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornica¬ 
tor,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolator,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard, 
or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat,”  (1  Cor. 
5  :  11)  Sometimes  fornicators  are  disciplined,  especially 
when  they  are  poor,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  Church 
does  not  affect  her  material  interests  much ;  but  should 
they  be  persons  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  community, 
whose  contributions  seem  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
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the  Church,  then  they  are  often  tolerated,  until  the  Chuch 
becomes,  in  consequence  of  them,  like  salt  which  has  lost 
its  savor,  and  is  rendered  useless.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  covetous  ?  Covetousness  implies  an  avaricious  dis¬ 
position,  a  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
others.  A  person  is  also  under  the  dominion  of  this  sin, 
when  he  puts  his  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  and,  hence,  the 
apostle  says :  “Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
that,  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy  ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,”  (1  Tim.  6  : 
17 — 19).  Are  there  not  thousands  in  the  Church,  who 
show  by  their  daily  conversation,  that  they  are  actuated 
by  the  sin  of  covetousness,  and  yet  remain  undisciplined? 
They  can  devour  widows’  houses,  and  yet  stand  in  the 
same  communion  with  the  injured  poor.  They  have  the 
poor  to  labor  for  them,  but  they  defraud  them  in  their 
wages.  They  are  high-minded,  regarding  themselves  su¬ 
perior  to  others  in  the  same  communion,  who  far  surpass 
them  in  Christian  excellence,  and  substantial  worth. 
They  put  their  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  not  in  a  gra¬ 
cious  Providence.  They  are  rich  in  money,  but  poor  in 
grace.  They  receive  all  from  God,  but  render  him  noth¬ 
ing  in  return.  They  are  always  ready  to  receive,  but 
never  ready  to  give.  They  ha^ve  a  foundation  for  life,  but 
none  for  death.  They  lay  hold  of  riches,  but  not  of  eter¬ 
nal  life.  The  cause  of  Christ  is  retarded  by  the  covetous¬ 
ness  of  its  members.  Should  not  such  be  disciplined  ? 
Has  not  the  Church  an  ethical  right  to  more  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  than  she  receives?  "While  she  gives  abundantly, 
shall  she  not  receive  in  return  ?  If  members  of  the 
Church  have  an  abundance,  and  are  unwilling  to  contrib¬ 
ute  accordingly,  let  them  be  placed,  where  they  naturally 
belong,  with  the  world,  the  world  of  idolaters. 

Time  will  fail  to  speak  of  railers,  of  drunkards,  and  ex¬ 
tortioners,  of  abusive  and  slanderous  persons.  When  will 
our  churches  take  a  proper  position  in  reference  to  the 
evil  of  intemperance  ?  Is  it  enough  that  ministers 
preach  against  the  evil  ?  This  has  been  done,  and  good 
has  been  accomplished,  but  it  fails  to  reach  many  in  the 
churches.  Our  churches  have  failed  to  exercise  the  pro- 
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er  discipline.  No  Chuch  member  who  indulges  in  the 
habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  retained  in 
her  communion.  “Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.” 

Those  also  who  wilfully  neglect  their  religious  duties, 
are  proper  subjects  for  Church  discipline.  Paul  says, 
“Let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love,  and 
good  works  ;  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is;  but  exhorting  one 
another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  approach¬ 
ing,”  (Iieb.  10  :  24,  25).  Jesus  says :  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  (Matt.  5  : 
16).  Now,  do  not  church  members  forsake  the  assemblies 
of  the  Church  ?  Yet  they  desire  to  be  regarded  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  in  good  and  regular  standing,  although 
they  attend  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  only  on  commu¬ 
nion  seasons  and  other  special  occasions.  Often  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  they  are  found  “standing  in  the  way  of  sin¬ 
ners,”  or  “sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.”  Has  not 
the  Church  the  power  to  call  such  delinquents  to  account  ? 
The  officers  of  an  army  have  power  to  punish  deserters 
with  death,  and  the  thing  is  frequently  done  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  discipline  ;  for  what  army  could  accomplish  the 
ends  of  its  organization,  if  it  tolerated  such  desertions  ? 
Is  not  the  same  principle  applicable  to  the  Church  ?  Must 
not  its  members  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  rules 
and  regulations  ?  When  members  have  lost  their  love 
for  the  Church,  and  have  forsaken  her  assemblies,  they 
should  be  disciplined  in  love,  and  thus  many  of  them 
might  be  reclaimed.  For  the  Church  has  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  not  only  towards  those  who  are  without,  but  also 
toward  those  who  are  within.  Has  not  the  Church  a  right 
to  know  why  some  have  forsaken  her  communion,  and 
why  so  few  attend  her  solemn  meetings  ?  Is  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  which  is  from  above,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
so  indulgent  towards  her  children  that  it  is  with  her  a 
matter  of  indifference  where  they  are  found  when  she  calls 
them  together  to  worship  her  great  and  glorious  King  ? 
What  shall  the  King  say  to  those  who  are  thus  found 
at  his  coming  ?  “If  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart 
my  lord  delayeth  his  coming ;  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his 
fellow -servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  ; 
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the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  look- 
eth  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of, 
And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  the  hypocrites;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,”  '(Matt.  24:  48-51).  Do  not  those  who  forsake 
the  assemblies  of  the  Church  say  by  such  acts,  “The  Lord 
delayeth  his  coming?”  Are  not  such  therefore,  in  danger 
of  being  overtaken  by  the  swift  judgments  of  pur  Lord  ? 
How  our  time-honored  custom,  the  service  preparatory  to 
communion,  is  neglected  !  The  Bible  savs  :  “Let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and 
drink  of  that  cup.”  What  better  opportunity  to  do  this 
than  to  assemble  as  a  Church  the  day  previous  to  commu¬ 
nion  ?  Then  on  Sabbath  they  hasten  to  the  church,  with 
little  thought  or  prayer  for  the  communion.  There  is  no 
preparation  of  heart.  May  the  Lord  not  say  to  many 
communicants  of  the  Church,  as  he  did  to  Philip,  “Have 
ye  been  so  long  a  time  with  me,  and  yet  have  ye  not 
known  me  ?”  Is  it  right  for  the  Cliuch  to  administer  the 
communion  to  such  ? 

4.  Proper  subjects  for  Church  discipline  are  those  also 
who  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  her  government, 
as  well  as  those,  guilty  of  direct  transgression.  “But  if 
he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church  also,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  a  heathen  and  publican.”  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
legitimate  discipline  of  the  Church  to  a  higher  power. 
The  Founder  of  the  Church  has  so  taught  :  “Whose  soev¬ 
er  sms  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and 
whose  soever  sins  ve  retain,  they  are  retained,”  (John  20: 
23).  That  is,  the  decisions  of  the  Church  when  made  by 
her  proper  authorities  in  accordance  with  an  enlightened 
judgment,  are  absolutely  binding,  either  in  excommunica¬ 
tion  or  restoration.  The  power  of  the  keys  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Church  which  confesses  and  holds  this  cen¬ 
tral  doctrine  of  Christianity  in  all  its  purity,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  God-man.  This  power  the 
Church  may  delegate  to  her  officers,  who,  as  her  represen¬ 
tatives,  may  exercise  it,  but  always  in  accordance  with  her 
unalterable  statute  book,  the  Bible.  With  this  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  correctly  interpreted, 
corresponds  ;  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  of  the  bishops, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  power  and  commission  from 
God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  remit  and  retain  sins,  and  to 
attend  to,  and  administer  the  Sacraments.  For  Christ 
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sent  forth  the  Apostles  with  the  command,  “As  my  fath¬ 
er  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re¬ 
mitted  unto  them  :  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained.”  This  power  of  the  keys,  or  of  the  bishops, 
is  to  be  exercised  and  carried  into  effect  alone  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments  to  many  or  to  few  persons, 
according  to  the  call.”  If  we  understand  this  correctly  it 
teaches  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  held  by  the  bishops 
or  ministers  (for  bishops  and  ministers  are  synonymous,) 
is  a  power,  delegated  to  them  by  the  Church  by  whom 
they  have  been  made  ministers,  for  they  can  exercise  the 
power  only  according  to  the  Church’s  instruction. 

Hoes  not  our  laxity  of  discipline  arise  from  our  own 
Church  polity  ?  It  is  maintained  that  our  Church  is 
merely  advisory.  Our  Synods  are  said  to  be  advisory  not 
judicatories.  If  merely  advisory,  their  decisions  are  not 
ultimate  in  any  case,  scarcely  binding  in  a  moral  sense. 
Our  church  councils,  composed  of  the  pastor,  the  elders, 
and  the  deacons,  are  our  only  judicatories,  whose  acts  are 
final  in  the  exercise  of  church  discipline.  All  questions 
for  discipline,  which  arise  in  our  churches  are  brought 
before  these  courts  for  final  action,  and,  although  there 
may  be  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  Council  to  the 
District  Synod  with  which  a  Church  may  be  associated, 
and  from  the  District  Synod  to  the  General  Synod,  yet 
neither  the  General  Synod,  nor  the  District  Synod  can  al¬ 
ter  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  church  council,  they 
can  onlvR’ive  advice.  Is  not  that  a  singular  arrangement  ? 
To  appeal  from  a  judicatory  to  an  advisory  bod}^  for  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances  !  Suppose  the  judicatory,  the  church 
council,  has  acted  unjustly  in  the  exercise  of  its  discipline 
in  some  case,  and  has  not  enough  religious  principle  left 
to  review  and  correct  its  mistake,  whither  shall  the  con¬ 
demned  look  for  redress  ?  lie  cannot  appeal  to  the  church, 
for  the  council  is  the  church  in  her  representative  capaci¬ 
ty.  Thus  much  injustice  may  creep  into  the  exercise  of 
Church  discipline. 

Now,  who  has  made  our  church  councils  judicatories  ? 
The  churches  themselves.  rThe  authority  for  final  decis¬ 
ion  in  all  cases  of  discipline,  lies  primarily  in  the  collective 
body  of  the  brethren,  but  as  a  purely  congregational 
church  polity  is  not  always  practicable,  from  the  com- 
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mencement  the  church’s  authority  has  been  delegated  to 
a  select  few,  whom  the  church  can  appoint  and  remove  at 
its  pleasure.  Each  Church  has,  therefore  made  the  coun¬ 
cils  her  highest  judicatory,  and  the  plan  has  worked  well 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  individual  churches.  But  we 
need  the  same  arrangement  to  carry  on  the  general  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Church.  Experience  has  proved  it  Can  not 
the  change  be  made  without  abandoning  our  principles  ? 
If  individual  churches  have  the  inherent  power  to  create 
their  board  of  officers,  can  they  not  exercise  the  same 
power  and  create  their  District  Synods,  and  their  General 
Synods,  judicatories.  Most  assuredly  they  can.  And 
the  larger  and  more  honorable  the  body,  the  more  power 
the  individual  churches  can  delegate  to  it  If  the  citizens 
of  the  State  have  the  power  to  create  lower  and  higher 
courts  of  judicatory,  have  not  the  citizens  of  the  Xew  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
better  right  to  create  such  courts  ?  They  certainly  have. 
The  Church  is  not  a  mere  advisory  body,  but  a  judicatory; 
the  highest  court  in  the  world,  before  which  men  and  an¬ 
gels  shall  be  tried.  It  is  a  spiritual  body  politic,  clothed 
with  all  the  authority  necessary  for  self-defence,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  truth  against  error. 

Our  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  is 
just  what  we  want,  to  make  our  Synods  judicatories.  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  only  made  us  priests  unto  God,  but  also 
kings,  (Rev.  1  :  6).  But  what  is  it  to  be  a  king  ?  Is  it  a 
ruler  who  has  merely  advisory  power?  The  king  is  the 
chief  executive  in  a  nation.  If  we  have  been  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  kings,  only  subject  unto  God,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  executive  power  inhering  in  us,  which  power,  we 
have  seen  we  may  delegate  to  our  representatives.  Thus 
Councils,  and  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  are  consti¬ 
tuted,  by  the  individual  churches,  that  have  delegated  their 
power,  to  some  extent,  to  these  bodies.  ITe  cannot  there¬ 
fore  see  anything  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Luther¬ 
anism  to  making  our  Synods  judicatories.  That  our 
Synods  have  not  been  judicatories,  is  just  because  the 
churches  have  not  been  called  upon  to  make  them  such,  and 
also  perhaps  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  jealousy  which 
has  existed  towards  Synods,  especially  the  General  Synod.  * 
But  is  there  more  danger  that  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
composing  our  churches,  would  suffer  by  such  delegation 
of  power  than  that  those  of  the  State  will  be  usurped  by 
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her  representatives?  Are  onr  State  Legislatures  and  our 
Congress  of  the  nation  mere  advisory  bodies  ?  Who  then 
has  made  them  judicatories?  “We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es¬ 
tablish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se¬ 
cure  the  blessings  of  libertvto  ourselves  and  our  posteritv, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America.”  The  people  have  secured  by  this  gi¬ 
gantic  work  liberty  and  prosperity  as  they  had  fondly  an¬ 
ticipated.  All  this  was  done  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  after  they  had  learned  by  sad  experience  that  the 
articles  of  the  Old  Confederation  had  no  binding  authority 
in  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  had  not  as 
yet  placed  it  there.  The  Old  Confederation,  composed  of 
thirteen  distinct  and  independent  sovereignti  s  had  but 
little  more  than  advisory  power,  something  like  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Svnocl  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Disasterous  were  the 


consequences.  “Even  during  the  war  under  the  pressure 
of  a  common  danger,  the  requisitions  of  Congress  upon  the 
States  for  men  and  money,  to  carry  on  the  war,  were  often 
tardily  obeyed,  or  entirely  disregarded ;  and,  but  for  the 
loans  which  were  fortunately  obtained  by  Congress  from 
France  and  Holland,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  war  could 
have  been  successfully  prosecuted.  After  the  return  of 
peace,  Congress  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the  States  mo¬ 
ney  sufficient  to  pay  even  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  countrv  under  the  Old  Confederation 


were  in  a  state  of  extreme  embarrassment  The  federal 
treasury  was  empty  ;  the  faith  of  the  nation  broken  ;  the 
public  credit  sunk,  or  rapidly  sinking,  and  the  public  bur¬ 
thens  increasing. 

The  Old  Confederation  had  also  other  defects,  as  the  want 
of  power  to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  duties.  The  consequence 
was  rivalries,  jealousies,  mutual  resentment,  apprehensions 
of  serious  collisions  between  some  of  the  States,  and  fo¬ 
reign  interference  by  such  laws  as  were  judged  most  likely 
to  destroy  our  commerce.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  a  more 
consolidated  government.  But  the  consummation  of  our 
present  union  was  a  slow  work.  The  cause  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  State  jealousies;  or,  as  expressed  by  Washington, 
“the  disinclination  of  the  individual  States  to  yield  compe¬ 
tent  power  to  Congress  for  the  federal  governments,  and 
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tlieir  unreasonable  jealousy  of  that  body  and  of  one  ano¬ 
ther.”  They  were,  at  length,  however,  driven,  by  neces¬ 
sity,  to  consolidation.  Are  not  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  our  District  Synods,  and  in  our  Gen- 
eral  Synod,  similar  to  those  of  the  Old  Confederation  ?  Is 
not  our  present  polity  of  church  government  and  discipline 
modeled  after  the  idea  of  the  Old  Confederation  rather  than 
according  to  that  of  the  present  consolidated  union  ?  And 
may  not  the  unreasonable  jealousies  which  District  Synods 
have  manifested  towards  the  General  Synod,  from  its  for¬ 
mation  till  the  present  time,  be  yet  historical  remnants  of 
the  erroneous  teachings  which  were  in  our  early  history 
propagated.  Our  District  Synods  regard  themselves  a  sin- 
dependent  eccleciastical  sovereignties,  with  reserved  rights 
of  withdrawing  from  the  sessions  of  the  General  Synod 
whenever  in  their  judgment  they  discover  a  proper  occa¬ 
sion,  and  to  return  whenever  they  chose  District  Synods 
want  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  General  Synod,  or  adopt 
such  measures  as  they  choose,  issue  such  publications  as 
they  please  ;  whether  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Church,  they  do  not  stop  to  consider. 
Then  the  General  Synod  has  little  or  no  power,  and  is 
crippled  in  the  performance  of  the  great  and  important 
work  which  has  been  assigned  her.  What  is  the  result  of 
the  rivalries  among  the  District  Synods,  conflicting  schools 
of  Theology,  mutual  differences  and  want  of  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  our  Home  and  Foreign  enterprises  ?  The  true 
friends  of  Zion  sit  and  weep  over  her  desolation.  Can  not 
all  thes3  evils  be  traced  to  the  want  of  proper  discipline 
and  of  a  church  polity  which  is  not  merely  advisory  in  its 
nature,  but  that  has  power  enough  given  it  by  the  people 
to  protect  itself,  and  to  make  it  respected.  The  General 
Synod  has  a  formula  for  Church  discipline,  but  it  is  a  uere 
formula;  it  has  no  binding  authority  and  is  adopted  and 
amended  according  to  the  caprice  of  District  Synods,  and 
individual  churches.  We  often  have  nearly  as  many 
formulas  as  there  are  individual  churches 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  obligation  of  the 
Church  to  enforce  discipline.  This  obligation  arises  from 
the  same  necessity  that  calls  for  civil  government,  because 
the  visible  Church  is  human  in  its  organic  nature. 
Church  government  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  human 
government,  its  end  being  the  same.  There  is  an  inherent 
necessity  in  every  community  for  law  and  order  to  protect 
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the  public  freedom.  Mankind  living  together  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  have  during  the  entire  history  of  the  race  felt  the 
necessity  of  civil  government  or  positive  authority.  The 
constitution  does  not  make  the  State,  but  the  State  makes 
its  own  constitution.  The  true  conception  of  a  primitive 
State  is  that  of  an  organic  existence  first  attained  in  the 
natural  development  of  humanity  itself.  Thus  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  a  mere  work  of  man,  but  an  ordinance  of 
God.  Individuals,  in  the  most  primitive  society,  are  not 
separate  units,  but  they  are  already  a  community.  Hence, 
the  sovereignty  of  each  individual  can  never  be  tolerated 
in  any  aggregate  body  of  men  who  must  dwell  together. 
But  mankind  were  made  to  dwell  together.  If  therefore, 
each  individual  would  be  free  to  do  as  he  chose,  the  whole 
community  would  soon  be  in  bondage.  Society  is  a  unit 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  no  individual  can 
isolate  himself,  and  exist  separate  and  alone.  He  cannot 
be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes,  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  his  fellows.  He  is  not  an  independent  in  the 
absolute  sense,  but  a  composite  element  in  an  organic 
whole  ;  and  hence  the  individual  persons  necessarily  coa¬ 
lesce  into  one  complete  existence  as  a  community. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  true  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  in 
reference  to  the  Church.  The  Church  is  an  organic  body, 
a  spiritual  State.  Each  individual  in  this  spiritual  State, 
this  religious  body,  is  dependent  on  all  the  others.  “For 
as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
also  in  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free  ;  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit.  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many, 
(1  Cor.  12  :  12,  et  sq.)  It  was  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  which  has 
developed  in  the  minds  of  men  the  true  ideal  of  civil 
government.  Civil  Liberty  is  the  child  of  Christianity. 
Our  Republican  form  of  government  is  modeled  after  a 
heavenly  ;  it  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  enlightened  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  persecuted  and  op¬ 
pressed,  came  to  this  western  world  to  found  a  -Christian 
nation.  Their  idea  of  civil  liberty  was  but  a  legitimate 
production  of  the  liberty  which  they  had  in  Christ,  who 
was  their  acknowledged  sovereign.  The  Republican  form 
of  government,  only  in  a  much  greater  perfection  than  we 
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now  have  it,  will,  no  doubt,  exist  to  the  end  of  time,  for  it 
is  sustained  by  the  light  of  Christianity.  Christians  can 
no  more  stand  isolated  from  the  church  than  they  can 
from  the  civil  government  under  which  they  are  born. 
“  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus”  will  of 
necessity  cause  them  to  affiliate  as  sons  of  God.  Persons 
therefore  need  not  ask  whether  they  can  be  Christians  out 
of  the  church,  for  if  they  are  out  of  Christ  they  are  out  of 
the  church,  and  if  they  are  in  Christ  they  are  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  and  necessarily  coalesce  with  the  people 
of  God.  Yet  many  belong  to  the  external  organism  of  the 
church,  wffio  are  really  not  of  Christ :  “  For  they  are  not  all 
Israel  which  are  of  Israel.” 

2.  God  has  commanded  the  exercise  of  church  discip¬ 
line.  “  From  such  withdraw  thyself.”  Again,  “Now  we 
command  you,  brethern,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which 
ye  have  received.”  (1  Tim.  6  :  5  ;  2  Thess.  3  :  6). 

3.  The  purity  of  the  Church  requires  it.  “Keep thy¬ 
self  pure”  is  enjoined  upon  all  Christians.  Purity  was 
Christ’s  object  in  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the 
Church  :  “That  he  might  present  to  him  a  glorious  Church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that 
it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.”  (Eph.  5:  27,). 
Can  this  object  be  attained  without  Church  discipline  ? 

4.  It  warns  others  against  sinning.  “  Them  that  sin 
rebuke  before  all,  that  others  also  may  fear.”  (1  Tim.  5  : 

20-)> 

5.  It  will  prevent  the  -wicked  from  uniting  with  the 
Church.  The  wicked  can  be  of  no  practical  advantage  to 
the  Church,  for  should  they  be  permitted  to  unite,  their  re¬ 
ligion  will  necessarily  assume  either  the  form  of  hypocrisy 
or  they  will  soon  fall  into  open  wickedness  and  thus  dis¬ 
grace  the  body  of  Christ,  of  Avhich  they  Avere  regarded  as 
accepted ,  if  not  legitimate,  members.  Let  the  church  be 
more  careful  in  the  reception  of  members,  and  there  will 
be  seldom  occasion  for  rigid  discipline. 

6.  Lest  Ave  be  partakers  of  other  men’s  sins.  “  Thou 

shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  in 
anywise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him.”  Or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin :  “  That 

thou  bear  not  sin  for  him.”  (Lev.  19  :  17).  Prof.  Bush, 
commenting  on  the  phrase,  “  And  not  suffer  sin  upon  him,” 
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says,  “This  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  rendered  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Hebrew,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  bear  sin  (or  punish¬ 
ment)  for  him  i.  e  ,  thou  shall  not,  on  his  account,  for 
his  sake,  by  reason  of  neglecting  to  do  your  duty  to  him, 
contract  guilt  on  your  own  soul.  This  is  the  usual  and  ap¬ 
propriate  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  appears  from  Lev.  22  : 
9  :  ‘They  shall  therefore  keep  mine  ordinance,  lest  they 
hear  sin  for  it.  And  in  this  sense  both  the  Greek  and 
Chaldaic  understand  it.  The  import  is,  that  a  man  who 
failed  to  reprove  sin  in  another,  rendered  himself  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  original  offender.” 
This  thought  is  illustrated  in  the  sin  of  Israel  in  the  case 
of  Achan.  The  Israelites  could  make  no  progress  against 
their  enemies,  until  they  had  delivered  themselves  from 
the  sin  of  that  one  man ;  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  was  a  warning  to  all  -other  offenders  during  the 
entire  war  against  the  Canaanites. 

Is  not  the  neglect  of  church  discipline  the  reason  why 
the  church  makes  so  little  spiritual  progress  against  her 
enemies  ?  Let  ministers  and  the  officers  of  churches  take 
care  lest  they  bear  punishment  for  others.  Thus  Eli  the 
High-Priest  was  cut  off.  “For  I  told  him,”  is  the  language 
of  God,  “that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever,  for  the  iniqui¬ 
ty  which  he  knoweth  ;  because  his  sons  made  themselves 
vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.”  His  sons.  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  were  also  priests,  but  they  were  guilty  of  lasciv¬ 
iousness  with  “the  women  that  assembled  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.”  They  also  commit¬ 
ted  other  evil  deeds,  all  of  which  Eli  knew;  he  did  not 
however,  restrain  them  by  putting  them  out  of  the  priests 
office,  which  he  could  have  done.  But  he  was  too  indul¬ 
gent,  and  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others,  the  judgments 
of  the  Almighty  fell  upon  him  and  his  family  suddenly,  for 
they  all  perished  in  one  day. 

IY.  The  design  of  church  discipline  is  not  jpencd ,  but 
solely  corrective.  “Yengeence  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord.”  Church  discipline  must  be  exercised  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  offender  Thus  Paul  says:  “Brethern, 
if  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual 
restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ;  considering 
thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted,”  (Gal.  6:1.)  As  all 
men  are  exposed  to  temptations,  it  becomes  disciplinarians 
to  be  humble,  lest  they  fall  and  bring  a  greater  disgrace 
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upon  the  church  than  others.  Again  :  “If  any  man  obey 
not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no 
company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count 
him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother.” 
(2  Thes.  3 :  14,  15.) 

2.  It  must  be  exercised  to  sustain  the  honor  and  author¬ 
ity  of  Christ’s  ordinances.  These  are  sacred  ordinances 
from  which  persons  of  profane  minds  should  be  separated. 
The  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  can  be 
maintained  only  by  proper  discipline.  This  God  has 
shown  us  in  the  Jewish  ritual.  “Ye  shall  reverence  my 
santuary,”  is  his  language.  If  so  much  as  a  beast  touched 
the  mountain  it  was  stoned,  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart. 
This  was  designed  to  teach  us  to  make  a  difference  between 
sacred  and  common  things.  Nadab  and  Abiku  attempted 
to  kindle  the  Lord’s  sacrifice  with  common  fire  and  whilst 
they  were  in  the  act,  a  fire  from  the  Lord  went  out,  and 
devoured  them.  Then  Moses  said  to  Aaron,  their  father, 
“  This  is  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying :  ‘I  will  be  sanctified 
in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  I  will 
be  glorified.’  ”  (Lev.  10 :  1-3.)  Here  we  have  an  account 
of  two  men  who,  in  company  with  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  were  at  one  time  honored 
with  a  sight  of  Jehovah,  standing  on  paved  work  of  sap¬ 
phire-stone,  resembling  the  very  heavens  in  its  clearness. 
Their  crime  was  irreverence.  There  is  ground  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  had  indulged  too  freely  in  wine.  This  seems 
reasonable  from  the  solemn  prohibition  which  immediate¬ 
ly  follows  ;  “  Ho  not  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  thou, 
nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  lest  ye  die  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations’  :  and  that  ye  may  put  differ¬ 
ence  betiveen  holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean  and 
clean.”  They  had  probably  rendered  themselves  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  by  intemperance. 
The  narrative  shows  that  the  Lord’s  ordinances  are  sacred, 
and  they  must  be  so  regarded  by  minister  as  well  as  by 
people. 

Y.  The  proper  manner  of  prosecuting  church  discipline 
and  the  status  of  the  excommunicated.  "When  a  case  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline  arises  in  the  church  there  are 
three  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  prosecuting  part,  to 
reclaim  the  erring.  (Matt.  18:  15 — 18.)  The  sinning  bro¬ 
ther  is  to  be  admonished  by  one  of  the  faithful,  privately, 
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and  thus  to  be  won,  by  love,  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 
Such  an  assault  may  gain  him,  for  there  is  nothing  so  pow¬ 
erful  as  love  to  reclaim  the  erring.  Had  this  course  been 
adopted  towards  many  that  have  sinned,  and  been  discipli¬ 
ned,  the}7-  might  have  been  saved  to  the  church,  and  have 
added  something  to  its  real  strength.  Should  the  first 
measure  prove  ineffectual  to  recover  the  erring,  then  one 
or  two  witnesses  are  to  be  called  in.  If  by  this  measure 
the  erring  should  be  induced  to  confess  his  faults,  and 
give  signs  of  true  repentance,  the  end  of  discipline  has 
been  secured,  and  there  is  no  moral  necessity  to  bring  the 
offender  formally  before  the  whole  Church.  But  if  this 
fail,  then  the  erring,  of  necessitv,  must  be  brought  before 
the  whole  church,  or  a  Council  appointed  by  the  church, 
and  if  he  still  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  he  must  be  ex¬ 


communicated,  as  the  last  means  to  bring  him  to  repen- 

7  O  -L 

tance. 

What  then  is  the  status  of  the  excommunicated  ?  It 
must  be  regarded  as  a  divine  condemnation,  for  Christ  has 
given  his  Church  this  power.  From  this  condemnation 
the  excommunicated  may  deliver  himself  by  repentance, 
but  the  Church  is  under  no  obligation  to  take  a  mere  con¬ 
fession  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  reformation.  She  must 
have  satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  excommunicated  before  she  is  under  any  obligation  to 
restore  him.  Having  such  evidence,  it  is  her  duty  to  re¬ 
store,  just  as  much  as  it  washer  duty  before  to  excommu¬ 
nicate. 

If  the  -sentence  of  excommunication  be  uni ust,  what 
then  is  the  status  of  the  excommunicated?  Luther's  ex- 
communication  from  the  Romish  Church  was  invalid. 
Those  that  have  been  unjustly  excluded  from  the  Church 
must  not  be  considered  under  the  Divine  condemnation, 
for  the  Lord  can  never  give  his  sanction  to  that  which  is 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  which  he  has  given  in  his  word. 
If  a  Church  voluntarily  becomes  an  advocate  of  injustice, 
she  ceases  to  be  a  church,  and  her  discipline  amounts  to 
nothing.  Thus  Christ  himself  was  excommunicated  from 
the  Jewish  Church,  but  the  whole  Jewish  Church  bv  that 
act  excommunicated  itself.  Let  therefore  churches  be¬ 
ware  how  they  exercise  their  discipline. 

The  question  here  may  be  asked,  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  member  of  a  distant  Church,  who  resides  among 

7  O 

us,  but  who  has  not  vet  united  with  us,  if  lie  should  be 
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found  guilty  of  sin  ?  lie  should  be  regarded  as  virtually 
belonging  to  the  Church  whence  he  came,  and  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  should  be  transmitted  to  it  by  us.  This 
difficulty  is  experienced  by  our  Western  pastors’  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  members  immigrate  from  the  East  to  the  Great 
West  without  letters  of  honorable  dismission  from  the 
churches  with  which  they  were  associated.  They  often 
stand  for  years  as  representatives  of  our  church  without 
uniting  with  it  here,  yet  by  their  conduct  they  injure  the 
church  and  dishonor  Christ.  The  Churches  whence  they 
came,  have  long  lost  sight  of  them,  and  never  think  of  cal¬ 
ling  them  to  account,  and  the  Churches  into  whose  bounds 
they  have  moved  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them  as  they 
have  never  united  with  them.  Our  Luthern  Zion  is  thus 
much  misrepresented  in  the  West.  Thousands  call  them¬ 
selves  Lutherans,  and  are  not ;  they  are  only  such  in  name. 
Should  not  the  Church  have  some  practical  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  such  cases  ? 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  the  excommunicated  often 
apply  to  other  denominations,  and  are  readily  received, 
with  little  or  no  examination.  Thus  the  wholesome  effects 
of  discipline  are  neutralized,  a  premium  is  placed  on  sin? 
The  world  sees  it,  and  sneers.  The  evil  might  be  some 
what  remedied  by  an  interchange  of  delegations  from  one 
ecclesiastical  body  to  another.  But  alas!  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians  are  too  carnal  to  adopt  a  measure 
so  salutary  as  this. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DANIEL’S  SEVENTY  WEEKS. 

By  E.  Gheenwald,  D.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  lived  and  prophesied  between  the 
years  604  and  534  before  Christ.  He  was  the  fourth  of 
the  greater  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  being 
the  three  others.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or 
family.  He  wras,  however,  of  noble,  or  royal  descent,  and 
was  unusually  gifted  and  well  educated.  He  was  born  in 
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Palestine,  and  was  taken  to  Babylon,  when  yet  quite  young, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  or  before  Christ,  about  604. 
His  prophesies  are  very  interesting  and  important  from 
the  explicitness,  with  which  they  predicted  the  leading 
events  that  took  place  during  many  future  generations, 
both  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  nations. 

The  passage,  chapter  9.  24 — 27,  has  always  been  regard¬ 
ed  as,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  his  divine  predic¬ 
tions,  as  it  very  explicitly  foretells  the  time  of  the  Messi¬ 
ah’s  appearing,  and  a  number  of  the  events  that  succeeded 
it.  As  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  striking  portions  of 
the  Word  of  God,  it  deserves  much  attention.  Christians 
have  a  very  great  interest  in  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  very 
familiar  wfith  its  true  and  proper  interpretation.  YvT e  pro¬ 
pose  to  examine  it  closely  and  critically. 

In  the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  Mede,  who  ruled  over 
Babylon,  Daniel  was  in  his  own  house  in  that  city,  reading, 
perhaps,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  afflic¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  which  should  endure  seventy  years,  in  their 
state  of  captivity.  He  was  deeply  moved  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  had  brought 
such  severe  judgments  upon  the  nation.  The  long  time  of 
sorrow  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Sixty  nine  of  those  sad 
years,  of  captivity  were  passed,  and  he  now  looked  for¬ 
ward.  to  the  close  of  the  seventieth,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  in  his  own  way,  deliver  the  nation  from  the  grievous 
yoke,  under  which  it  was  groaning. 

The  pra}mr  which  he  offered  was  heard.  The  angel 
Gabriel  was  dispatched  from  heaven  to  convey  to  the  pray¬ 
ing  prophet,  the  decree  which  had  been  determined  in  the 
courts  on  high.  He  was  not  only  comforted  with  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  the  speedy  present  deliverance  of  his  people,  but 
a  revelation  was  also  made  to  him  of  most  important  and 
glorious  events  that  would  take  place  thereafter,  and  that 
would  change  altogether  the  condition  of  the  church  and 
the  world,  As  they  had  just  suffered  seventy  years  of  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  all  the  miseries  resulting  from  their  utter  ex¬ 
patriation  and  transfer  to  a  distant  country,  they  would 
now  be  restored  to  their  land,  and  enjoy  its  secure  posses¬ 
sion  for  seventy  weeks  of  years,  seven  times  the  length  of 
the  period  of  their  exile,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  would  himself  appear,  and  reveal,  as 
he  only  could,  the  future  glory  of  his  church,  and  the 
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reign  of  God  among  men.  This  is,  therefore  one  of  the 
plainest  Messianic  prophecies.  It  is  full  of  Christ.  It 
foretells  the  time  of  his  coming;  many  of  the  particulars 
attending  his  coming  ;  and  much  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  his  coming.  Let  us  examine  it,  and  see  how  clearly  it 
reveals  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  We  will  take  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  every  important  expression,  and  analyze  it  care¬ 
fully  and  critically,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 

“  Seventy  weeks "  — a'w  aw# — “weeks  seventy:’  — the 
numeral  is  put  after  the  noun.*  A  week  is  seven  days, 
and  seventy  weeks  are  four  hundred  and  ninety  days. 
This  would  be  only  about  one  year  and  a  third!  But  in 
this  passage,  for  many  sufficient  reasons,  a  different  con¬ 
struction  must  be  given.  It  is  seventy  weeks,  not  of  days, 
but  of  years.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
construction. 

1.  We  are  expressly  told  in  another  instance,  that  in  pro¬ 

phetic  times  a  clay  stands  for  a  year.  In  Ezekiel  4  :  5,  6, 
we  read  as  follows.  “For  I  have  laid  upon  thee  the 
years  of  their  iniquity,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  days.  So  shall  thou  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel,  *  *  and  thou 

shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  forty  clays. 
I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  rule.  It  will  hold  good  in  other  ca¬ 
ses.  It  does  apply  in  the  instance  before  us.  A  clay  in 
this  passage  of  Daniel,  does  stand  for  a  year. 

2.  Because  Daniel  plainly  has  reference  in  this  passage 
to  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  and 
in  which  period  of  captivity  Daniel  was  at  this  very  time 
living.  The  seventy  weeks  which  he  describes  by  prophe¬ 
tic  inspiration,  are  to  compensate  tor  the  seventy  years  of 
bondage  which  the  nation  was  then  suffering.  For  seven- 
ty  years  they  were  exiled  from  their  country,  and  were 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  Babylon.  But  God  would 
deliver  them  from  their  oppression,  would  restore  them  to 
their  land,  and  they  should  occupy  it  for  seventy  weeks 
and  more,  before  new  desolations,  similar,  and  much  more 
severe  than  this  captivity,  would  befall  the  nation.  How, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  season  of  peaceful  oc- 


*In  support  of  the  definition  of  P-t?  as  sometimes  meaning  a  week 
of  years — Gesenius  cites :  Gellius  Nodes  Atticae  8:  10.  Censor m.  c.  14. 
Aristotle  Politico  ct  AEconomica  7.  Id.  for  the  use  of  its  Latin  equiva¬ 
lent,  "liebdomas  annorum” 
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cupancy  of  their  land,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  seventy 
years  of  exile  and  bondage,  would  be  limited  to  but  seven¬ 
ty  weeks  of  days,  or  to  one  year  and  a  third.  A  prophe¬ 
tic  view  of  so  short  a  period  of  respite  from  the  desolations 
of  war,  would  scarcely  awaken  a  large  amount  of  consola¬ 
tion  in  Daniel’s  breast. 

8.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  the  number  “  seventy 
weeks,”  there  is  plain  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
observed  at  the  expiration  of  every  seven  weeks,  of  years, 
by  the  Israelitish  nation.  As  Jesus  said  that  a  brother’s 
offences  must  be  forgiven,  not  only  seven  times,  but  sev- 
enty  times  seven,  so  here,  in  the  abounding  mercy  of  God, 
not  only  would  he  provide  for  a  Jubilee,  or  redemption  of 
property,  and  remission  of  debts,  and  restoration  of  lands 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  seven  yearly  weeks,  or  forty-nine 
years  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  seventy  times  seven  years, 
or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  he  would  usher  in  a  much 
more  glorious  Jubilee,  when  by  the  personal  mediation  of 
the  Messiah,  a  redemption  from  indebtedness,  and  remis¬ 
sion  of  sin,  and  restoration  to  forfeited  estates  will  be  made 
such  as  the  world  had  not  known  before. 

4.  But  finally,  the  absolute  proof  that  not  seventy  weeks 
of  days,  but  seventy  weeks  of  years,  is  meant,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Messiah  predicted  came,  not  at  the  end  of  seven¬ 
ty  weeks  of  days,  but  seventy  weeks  of  years.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  declared  that  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks  the  Mes- 
siah  would  come,  how  the  Messiah  did  come,  not  in  one 
year  and  one  third  from  the  time  when  the  prophecy  was 
uttered,  but  in  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  This  set¬ 
tles  the  question. 

W e  proceed  to  the  next  expression. 

“  Are  determined —  are  appointed,  fixed,  decreed, 
and  unchangeably  determined,  so  that  this  period  is  certain. 

“  Upon  thy  people ,  and  upon  thy  holy  city.”  This,  of 
course,  means  Daniel's  people,  the  Jews,  and  their  holy 
city,  Jerusalem. 

11  To  finish  the  transgression ” — Fsn  — to  cause  trans¬ 
gression,  sin,  to  end — to  finish,  complete  transgression — 
to  end  punishment  of  sin — to  cover,  seal,  shut  up  sin  or 
transgression.  This  is  a  wonderful  expression.  It  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  utter,  not  a  threat,  but  a  promise — not 
to  declare  penalty,  but  to  announce  a  blessing.  It  describes 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  Psalmist  when  he  exclaims  : 
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“Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose 

sins  are  covered/’ 

“And  to  make  an  end  of  sins — cmV — The  idea  is  to 
seal,  to  take  away,  to  remove  punishment  of  sin  as  standing 
charged  against  the  offender.  The  same  word  is  rendered, 
in  Lamentations  4:22,  “The  punishment  of  thine  iniquity  is 
accomplished.”  Sin  is  ended  by  being  expiated.  Jesus 
made  an  end  of  sin  by  atoning  for  it ;  by  expiating  its 
guilt,  by  bearing  it  away  as  a  sacrifice.  He  said  on  the 
cross,  “It  is  finished and  John  the  Baptist  said  concern- 
him  :  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  Who  does  not  perceive  the  striking  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  expressions  in  the  Gospels,  and 
that  in  the  prophecy.  In  no  way  but  this,  has  there  ever 
been  an  end  made  of  sin. 

We  proceed  wfith  our  quotation. 

“ And  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity ” — nr  -tdA*.  This 
prediction  has  plainly  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  word  used  for  the  sin  offerings 
under  the  Levitical  law,  whereby  an  atonement  is  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  offerer.  Take,  for  example,  Leviticus 
4  :  20,  26  ;  5  :  18  :  “And  the  priests  shall  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
given  him.”  It  means  precisely  what  St.  Paul  means  in 
the  passage  :  “And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  unto 
us  the  ministrv  of  reconciliation,  to  wit :  that  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them.”  Christ  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  he  only.  In  him,  therefore,  and  in  him 
alone,  this  prophecy  has  had  its  fulfilment. 

“And  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness ” — ptj  N-onh — 
to  give,  offer,  put,  set,  deliver,  make  over,  righteousness. 
And  this  righteousness  is  not  a  finite,  or  human  righteous- 
ness,  such  as  a  finite  man  can  work  out.  But  it  is  “ever¬ 
lasting  righteousness,”  of  infinite  merit,  and,  therefore, 
such  only  as  belongs  to  God.  It  is  set  and  given  of  God ; 
it  is,  therefore,  God’s  gift,  and  precisely  such  as  the  gospel 
everywhere  represents  Christ’s  righteousness  as  “declar¬ 
ed,”  “counted,”  and  “imputed”  to  those  that  believe. 
Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  prophet  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  not  only  predicted  his  coming,  but 
loretold  almost  as  plainly  as  the  evangelists  who  relate  the 
history  of  his  coming,  the  object  effected  by  his  coming  ? 
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Who  can  misunderstand  the  meaning  and  application  of 
the  passage,  when  he  reads  what  St.  Paul  says  in  Eomans 
3  :  24 — 26  ?  “Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.  To  declare,  I 
say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  that  belie  veth  in  Jesus  5 ’ 

“ And  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy All  the 
prophecies,  visions,  types,  and  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  being  fulfilled  in  Christ  as  the  object  and  ante-type  to 
which  they  all  pointed,  were  finished,  closed  up,  and  seal¬ 
ed.  His  wonderful  dying  expression  on  the  cross :  “It  is  fin¬ 
ished,”  said  just  what  this  prophec}^  says. 

“ And  anoint  the  most  holy ” — trsnp  anp — a  holy  of  holies — • 
consecrate  a  holy  of  holies.  The  holy  of  holies  of  the 
tabernacle  had  passed  away.  The  holy  of  holies  of  the 
temple  had  been  destroyed  before  the  seventy  years’  cap¬ 
tivity.  How,  therefore,  the  Messiah  who  would  come  at 
the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  would  anoint  a  true,  and  higher,  and  perpetual  holy 
of  holies.  And  what  is  that  ?  Plainly,  the  new  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  the  new  cov¬ 
enant.  He  consecrated  a  new  and  living  way — he  anoint¬ 
ed  a  better  sanctuary.  The  vail  of  the  typical  holy  of 
holies  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  only  to  open  the  way 
into  the  true  holy  of  holies,  which  it  only  symbolized. 
St.  Paul,  as  if  commenting  upon  this  very  prophecy,  says : 
“The  Holy  Ghost  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest  while  the  first  tabernacle 
was  yet  standing.  But  Christ  being  come,  a  high  priest 
of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  ta¬ 
bernacle,  *  *  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 

place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  *  * 

Having,  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  ho¬ 
liest  bv  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way, 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us,  throuD-h  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  his  flesh,  &c.”  Can  anything  be  plainer  than  this 
application  of  the  prophecy  to  the  new  testament  Church — 
the  covenant  of  grace  and  mere}' — to  the  throne  of  grace 
made  accessible  to  all ;  the  mercy  seat,  opened  to  the  ap- 
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proach  of  every  penitent  sinner  who  comes  in  the  name  of 
Jesus ? 

“ Know  therefore  and  understand .”  For  the  purpose  of 
making  this  revelation  to  man,  the  angel  was  commission¬ 
ed  to  communicate  this  prophecy  to  Daniel. 

“ That  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  f  i.  e.r 
the  word  or  decree.  It  was  God’s  word  or  decree  pro¬ 
claimed  through  the  rulers  of  Babylon.  They  were  only 
his  instruments. 

11  To  restore  and  build  Jerusalem .”  This  furnishes  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  period  of  seventy  weeks  begins. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  enable  us  to  locate  dates. 
AYe  must  anatyze  closely.  It  is  not  the  command  or  de¬ 
cree,  authorizing  the  building  of  the  temple.  This  is  one 
thing.  The  restoration  of  the  walls,  and  towers,  and  edi¬ 
fices  of  the  city,  is  another  and  distinct  thing.  It  was  un¬ 
der  Cyrus,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  that 
the  word  or  commandment  went  forth  to  rebuild  the  tern- 
pie;  not  the  house,  and  streets,  and  walls,  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  but  the  temple  only.  But  as  is  fully 
related  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  many  hindrances  were  of¬ 
fered  to  the  work,  and  a  long  delay,  and  numerous  inter¬ 
ruptions  occurred.  Moreover,  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  of  the  power  and  independence  of  their  con¬ 
quered  provinces,  only  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
temple,  not  to  erect  a  fortified  city.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  that  the  decree  or  commandment  “to 
restore  and  build  Jerusalem,”  i.  e.,  to  build  its  houses  and 
streets,  and  to  fortify  it  with  its  walls,  and  gates,  and 
strongholds,  went  forth.  AYe  learn  from  JSTehemiah  (chap. 
2:1  et  seq.)  that  this  only  was  permitted  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  was  made,  in  the  20th  year  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  which  was  the  455th*  year  before  Christ.  The 
work  of  restoring  and  rebuilding  the  city  having  thus 
been  allowed  and  commenced  in  the  20th  year  of  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  was,  of  course,  not  completed  at  once.  Many 
years  were  required  for  this.  Many  difficulties  and  obsta¬ 
cles  were  interposed.  They  lived  in  turbulent  times. 
“The  streets  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in 
troublous  times.”  Much  was  done  by  Eehemiah  in  a 

*  For  the  fixing  of  this  date,  see  the  learned  dissertation  of  Dr.  Heng- 
steuberg,  in  his  “Christologie  des  Alten  Testaments.'' 
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short  time,  but  much  more  still  remained  to  be  done,  be¬ 
fore  a  city,  such  as  Jerusalem  became,  rose  up  from  the 
heap  of  ruins  in  which  Nehemiah  found  it  We  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  allowing  all  of  the  seven  weeks,  or  forty  - 
nine  years,  for  its  accomplishment.  This  will  bring  us  to 
the  year  406  before  Christ.  We  will  note  how  precisely 
and  beautifully  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

uUnto  Messiah  the  Prince  ”  This,  of  course,  is  Christ, 
who  is  specially  called  “a  Prince  and  Saviour.”  No  one 
can  doubt  this  application  of  the  passage. 

11  Shall  be  seven  weeks ,  and  three  score  and  two  weeks;  the 
streets  shall  be  built  again ,  and  the  wall ,  even  in  troublous 
times S  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  seventy  weeks  are  di¬ 
vided  into  several  distinct  periods ;  one  period  of  seven 
weeks ;  a  second  period  of  sixty -two  weeks ;  and  in  the 
next  verse,  third,  period  of  one  week;  in  all  seventy 
weeks.  Now,  observe  how  accurately  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  in  the  event.  The  first  period  of  seven  weeks 
was  to  extend  from  the  “going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem,”  until  its  full  completion, 
expressed  by  the  words,  “the  streets  shall  be  built  again, 
and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times.”  Seven  weeks  of 
years,  are  forty-nine  years.  The  work  was  begun  in  the 
20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  or  455  years  before  Christ  This 
is  the  starting  point  of  time,  when  the  seventy  weeks  com¬ 
mence.  The  termination  of  the  seven  weeks,  during 
which  the  city  was  restored  and  built,  is  in  the  406th  year 
before  Christ  From  this  period  we  must  reckon  the  six¬ 
ty-two  weeks.  Sixty-two  multiplied  by  seven  make  434 
years.  These  434  years  will  not  only  extend  through  the 
406  years  until  Christ’s  birth,  but  twenty-nine  years  after 
his  birth.  Note  how  close  is  the  connection  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  history.  We  are  brought  to  the  29th 
year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  next  year  was  the 
30th  of  Christ’s  age,  the  very  year  when  he  began  his 
public  ministry  as  “Messiah,  the  Prince  I”  Is  not  this 
wonderful !  Who  is  not  affected  with  unbounded  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  divine  predictions  and 
their  fulfilment  ? 

Let  us  proceed  with  our  notes  on  the  passage. 

“  And  after  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut 
off.”  The  Messiah,  or  the  Anointed  One,  would  meet  with 
a  violent  death,  and  be  “cut  off*”  by  wicked  hands.  It  is 
wonderful,  that  he  who  came  in  answer  to  so  many  pro- 
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phecies,  and  after  so  much  and  such  long  expectation, 
should  nevertheless  be  soon  cut  off,  and  that  too,  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  he  came.  But  such  was  the  prophecy, 
and  strange  as  it  is,  so  too  was  the  fact  of  the  history.  If 
the  prophecy  had  been  mere  fanciful  conjecture,  no  doubt, 
it  would  have  predicted  a  long  and  honorable  career  for 
the  Messiah,  for  whose  coming  it  had  prepared  such  san¬ 
guine  expectation.  But  as  the  prophecies  really  foretold 
what  would  come  to  pass,  they  merely  foretold  the  facts  as 
they  would  occur  ;  and  as  the  Jews  really  did  crucify  their 
Messiah,  so  accordingly,  did  the  prophecies  announce  the 
fact. 

u  But  not  for  himself .”  The  idea  of  this  is,  that  as  the 
Messiah  came  to  be  a  prince  and  ruler  over  his  people,  and 
to  lead  them  to  great  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  they 
having,  in  their  folly  and  wickedness,  “cut  him  off,;’  he 
did  not  become  their  prince,  and  they  were  themselves  cut 
off' from  being  his  people.  He  was  “cut  off,”  and  the  loss 
was  “not  for  himself” — not  his  own  loss,  so  much  as  the 
loss  of  those  who  cut  him  off. 

“ And  the  people  of  the  prince  that  slcall  come ,  shall  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary.'1'1  After  the  Messiah  should  be 
cut  off'  and  because  he  was  cut  off,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  cutting  him  off*  a  heathen  prince,  with 
a  great  host,  would  come,  and  by  them  the  city  and  temple 
would  be  destroyed.  Is  not  here  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and 
their  immense  Eoman  armies,  clearlv  foretold?  Notice 
the  order  and  succession  of  events  as  related  in  the  historv, 
and  note  too,  how  plainly  the  prophecy  follows  them  up, 
or  rather  anticipates  them,  and  makes  them  know  before 
they  occur! 

“  And  the  end  thereof  shall  he  with  a  flood.'1 — Like  a  terri¬ 
ble  inundation  of  angry  waters,  that  bear  down  every 
thing  before  them,  desolating  city,  and  temple,  and  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  the  dreadful  war  by  which  the  Jewish  capi¬ 
tal,  and  their  holy  sanctuary,  would  be  destroyed. 

“  And  unto  the  end  of  the  luar  desolations  are  determined .” 
Not  only  would  the  Avar  itself  be  like  a  flood  or  inunda¬ 
tion  of  Avaters,  overflowing  and  sweeping  away  the  city, 
and  temple,  and  people,  but  the  desolation  Avhich  it  Avould 
produce,  would  be  the  permanent  ruin  of  the  Avhole  coun¬ 
try  and  nation.  Every  one  Avho  has  read  the  history  of 
the  Avar  by  which  the  Roman  armies  under  Vespasian  and 
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Titus  conquered  the  Jewish  country  about  37  years  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  knows  how  completely  this  pro¬ 
phecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  immense  slaughter  of  the  people,  the  car¬ 
rying  of  thousands  upon  thousands  into  hopeless  captivity, 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  nation  and  civil  polity,  and 
the  expulsion  from  that  time  to  this  of  the  original  owners 
from  the  very  land  itself.  The  desolations  determined, 
were  the  saddest  that  any  nation  suffered  that  we  have 
ever  read  of  in  the  world’s  history. 

“  And  lie  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one 
week ,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week ,  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice 
and  the  oblation  to  cease.'1  Let  us  now  review  the  numbers. 
We  have  had  first  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Next  sixty  two  weeks  from  that  time  until  the  beginning 
of  Christ’s  ministry  at  30  years  of  age,  making  in  all  sixty 
nine  weeks.  Now  we  have  the  last  week  making  the  full 
seventy,  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  In  the  midst  of  this 
last  week,  the  Messiah  should  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease.  How  was  this!  The  answer  is  plain. 
Christ’s  personal  ministry  lasted  about  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  then  he  was  crucified,  and  his  deatli  constituted  a 
final  and  full  sacrifice  and  oblation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
once  for  all.  He  closed  up  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
fulfilled  all  its  types  and  symbols,  finished  and  terminated 
the  Levitical  institutions,  and  did  away  with  any  more  ne- 
cessity  for  animal  sacrifices  in  expiation  of  human  sins. 
And  all  this  he  effected  in  the  middle  of  this  last  week,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  on  the  cross. 

And  during  this  one  week  “he  confirmed  the  covenant 
with  many” — i.  e.  with  many  Jews.  Luring  the  first  half 
of  the  week,  and  before  his  crucifixion,  he  personally 
taught  the  people,  and  preached  the  Grospel  of  the  kingdom 
unto  them,  and  many  heard  him  gladly,  and  the  covenant 
was  confirmed  with  them,  by  their  baptism,  and  admission 
into  the  New  Testament  Church.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  week,  or  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
his  apostles  were  confined  in  their  preaching  to  the  Jews 
alone,  and  their  preaching  was  attended  with  a  wonderful 
degree  of  success,  larger  indeed  than  at  any  time  since. 
The  covenant  of  grace  was  confirmed  with  many,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  at  one  time 
admitted  together  with  their  children,  by  baptism,  into  the 
Christian  church,  or  kingdom  of  grace,  and  many  others 
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in  various  parts  of  the  land  believed  and  were  also  admit¬ 
ted.  But  after  this  time,  the  conversions  of  Jews  to  the 
Christian  faith,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased,  and  the  labors 
of  the  apostles  were  principally  occupied  with  the  Gentiles, 
who  took  the  place  of  the  Jews  in  the  covenant  which 
they  rejected  and  despised.  Who  does  not  admire  the  won¬ 
derful  prescience  of  God,  by  which  he  sees  into  the  remote 
future,  and  all  its  events  are  present  to  his  divine  mind ! 
and  who  does  not  also  remark  the  benevolence  which  in¬ 
duced  him,  for  the  instruction  of  men  to  reveal  some  of 
these  future  events  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them  made 
known  to  mankind  ? 

What  yet  remains  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  simply 
declares  the  absoluteness  of  the  ruin  for  many,  many  centu¬ 
ries,  of  the  Jewish  polity,  with  an  intimation  however,  of 
a  time  of  deliverance  when  the  time  of  the  consummation 
shall  come.  “  And  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he 
shall  make  it  desolate ,  even  until  the  consummation ,  and  that 
determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolated  In  the  midst 
of  the  account  of  the  ruin  and  devastation  which  the  Jewish 
people  are  destined  to  suffer,  there  is  a  ray  of  promise  and 
hope,  that  this  desolation  would  once  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  in  the  consummation  of  all  things,  there  would  yet  be 
a  blessed  future  for  that  wonderful  people.  And  their  re¬ 
markable  preservation,  scattered  as  they  are  among  all  na¬ 
tions,  without  a  settled  habitation,  or  national  polity,  and 
yet  clinging  with  the  pertinacity  of  an  undying  faith,  to 
their  traditions,  and  to  the  hope  of  a  future  deliverance, 
affords  full  confirmation  of  the  confidence  which  they  feel. 
Here  this  wonderful  prophecy  ends,  the  curtain  drops,  and 
what  the  future  will  be,  is  left  to  other  predictions  to 
disclose. 

What  are  some  of  the  reflections  that  suggest  themsel¬ 
ves  to  our  minds  on  a  review  of  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  ? 

1.  'We  are  sure  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  scriptures . 
The  mind  of  God  is  in  it.  Ho  mere  human  intellect  could 
foresee,  and  foretell  so  minutely,  what  would  transpire  in 
regular  succession  for  hundreds  of  years.  He  that  candid¬ 
ly  sits  down  to  the  study  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  and 
takes,  into  his  mind  its  full  meaning,  must  rise  up  with 
the  profoundest  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  the  sure 
W ord  of  God.  Than  this,  there  is  no  other  rational  con¬ 
clusion  possible. 
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2.  We  perceive  the  superintending  Providence  of  God  over 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  God  rules.  The  destiny  of  nations 
and  individuals  is  in  his  hands.  He  holds  things  firmly  in 
his  grasp.  How  confidently  we  may  rely  upon  the  wise 
and  benevolent  ordering  of  events  !  Things  are  not  left  to 
mere  chance,  or  turn  up  at  hap-hazard,  but  occur  in  strict 
conformity  to  a  well  ordered  plan.  God  will  glorify  him¬ 
self  of  human  affairs.  However  confused  they  may  seem 
to  our  view,  they  are  all  moving  in  strict  regularity,  and 
in  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  divine  Providence  that  con¬ 
trols  them.  Men  act  freely,  and  are  responsible  for  their 
actions,  but  God  will  make  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him  ? 

3.  We  learn  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah.  This  passage  is' 
one  of  the  numerous  proofs  that  makes  this  absolutely  con¬ 
clusive.  The  prophecies  point  so  plainly  to  him  as  to  leave 
not  the  smallest  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  is  impossible 
that  Jesus  should  not  be  the  Messiah.  If  such  proof  is 
unreliable  and  not  conclusive,  then  there  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tainly  in  any  case  whatever.  As  with  a  ray  of  light  from 
heaven,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  established. 

4.  We  learn  that  the  Gospel  is  ichat  the  prophets  declared 
it  v:ould  he.  This  prediction  not  only  declared  the  fact  of 
the  Messiah’s  coming  at  the  time  determined,  but  also  de¬ 
scribed  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of 
atonement  for  sin,  and  pardon  for  men’s  transgressions. 
It  not  only  pointed  to  a  Messiah,  but  it  also  described  the 
character  of  his  work.  This  is  of  great  importance.  It 
was  misunderstood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  who  expected  a 
different  Messiah,  and  assigned  him  a  different  kind  of 
work  altogether ;  and  some  men  now,  who  even  call 
themselves  Christians,  deny  the  work  of  atonement,  on 
the  ground  of  which,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  extended 
to  men.  This  prophecy,  uttered  many  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ’s  coming,  distinctly  designates  him  as  “finish¬ 
ing  transgression,  making  an  end  of  sins,  making  recon¬ 
ciliation  for  iniquity,  and  bringing  in  everlasting  right¬ 
eousness,”  the  very  work  of  expiation  for  sin,  and 
satisfaction  to  justice,,  on  the  ground  of  which  our  justifi¬ 
cation  before  God  is  effected.  This  fact  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  us,  and  assures  us  that  the  view  held  by  evangel¬ 
ical  Christendom,  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah’s  work,  is 
the  only  correct  view. 

5.  We  have  the  fullest  warrant  for  a  strong  faith.  There- 
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is  no  room  for  doubt.  Every  thing  tends  to  confirm  our 
faith.  The  more  our  knowledge  is  extended,  the  firmer 
foundation  have  we  for  our  faith.  It  rests  on  the  rock  of 
eternal  truth,  and  every  attempt  to  dig  down  in  order  to 
discover  its  foundation,  only  reveals  how  strong  the  rock 
is,  and  how  immovably  it  is  embedded.  An  infidel  wri¬ 
ter  has  said:  “A  wise  man  proportions  his  faith  to  evi¬ 
dence.”  Precisely  so.  The  Christian’s  faith  rests  on  evi¬ 
dence.  He  has  a  reason  for  his  hope,  and  he  can  render  a 
reason.  He  has  the  strongest  evidence.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  without  evidence.  He  requires  evidence.  He  must 
have  good  and  sufficient  evidence.  What  he  needs,  he 
has.  Plaving  it,  he  believes.  He  does  not  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  face  of  good  and  sufficient  evidence.  He 
does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  light.  He  does  not  resist  the 
force  of  evidence.  He  does  not  repress  the  convictions 
which  evidence  produces.  He  is  a  strong  believer,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  strong  evidence.  He  is  at  once  the  happiest, 
and  the  most  rational  of  men. 


AETICLE  IV* 

THE  MILLENNIUM.  REVELATION  OF  JOHN.  CHAP.  XX. 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  Wilkex,  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

Damnant  et  alios ,  qui  nunc  spargunt  Judaicas  opiniones ,  quod  ante 
resurrectionem  mortuorum  pii  regnum  mundi  occupaturi  sint,  ubique 
oppressis  impiis. —  Confessio  Augustana.  XVII.  5. 

The  emperor  Domitian,  one  of  the  most  wicked  and 
cruel  tyrants  Home  ever  had,  was  assassinated  in  his  cham¬ 
ber,  his  own  wife,  Domitia,  no  less  wicked  than  himself, 
being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  the  republic  de¬ 
clared,  September  the  18th,  A.  D.  96  ;  but  the  second 
thought,  afraid  of  the  monster  of  so  many  heads  (the  Ee- 
public)  prevailed,  and  resulted  in  electing  the  aged,  wise, 
and  meek  senator,  M.  Nerva,  his  successor,  who,  after 
having  adopted  and  designated  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  a  man  prudent  and  firm  in  principles, 
his  successor,  died  in  the  month  of  January,  A.  D.,  98, 
having  reigned  only  sixteen  months;  and  Trajanus,  on  his 
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return  from  Syria,  died  in  Selinus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  winter,  A.  D.  117.  By  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  most  reliable  witnesses  of  ancient  times, 
St.  John,  the  apostle,  was  exiled  to  the  lonely  isle  of  Pat¬ 
inos,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  during 
the  most  severe  persecutions  of  the  Christians  which  took 
place  by  order  of  Domitian,  who  devised  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  race,  by  depriving  the  flocks  of  their 
shepherds;  he  was  released  and  restored  to  his  charge  in 
Ephesus,  under  M.  Nerva,  where  he  died  a  natural  death, 
and  was  buried  in  Ephesus  during  the  government  of  Tra¬ 
jan.  Consequently  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  in  its 
present  form,  at  least,  was  written  after  his  restoration  (cf. 
Rev.  1:9:  “I  was  in  the  isle  that  was  called  Patmos)  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  very  verge  of  the  first  and  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  fixing  the  year  A.  D.  100,  for  its 
completion,  we  cannot  deviate  very  much  from  the  truth. 
These  external,  historical  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  a 
most  accurate  agreement  with  the  internal  proofs  of  the 
book  itself.  In  chap.  1  :  9,  we  find  the  names  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  place  and  the  time  udien  he  received  his  revela¬ 
tion,  also  how  necessary  this  light  in  darkness  was  for  his 
consolation,  for  the  patience  and  faith  of  his  persecuted 
fellowr-Christians,  and  for  the  hope  and  assurance  of  all  fu¬ 
ture  ages,  by  which  the  trials,  deemed  necessary  for  their 
Christian  accomplishments,  might  be  overcome.  In  oppo¬ 
sition,  therefore,  to  critics,  who  have  thought  the  remarks 
contained  in  chap.  1  :  9,  superfluous  for  the  first  readers, 
and,  therefore  raising  suspicion  in  respect  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Revelation,  wre  adore  the  wisdom  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  suggesting  this  verse  to  the  writer,  in  order  to 
meet  future  doubt  respecting  the  authorship,  being  fully 
convinced  that  a  man  who  was  able  to  write  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  was  incompetent  to  write  a  falsehood. 

Chap.  13,  containing  a  history  of  the  persecution  under 
Domitian,  and  of  the  relief  under  Nerva,  as  a  type  of  the 
future  condition  of  the  Church,  shows  us  the  very  names 
of  these  two  emperors ;  apocalyptical  names  of  course,  as 
even  wisdom  forbade  a  plainer.  Cf.  v.  9,  10.  After  hav¬ 
ing  aroused  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  words :  “If 
any  man  have  an  ear  let  him  hear,  St.  John  describes  the 
fate  of  Domitian,  with  the  unmistakable  expression  :  “He 
that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity ;  he  that 
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killeth  with  the  sword,  must  be  killed  with  the  sword,” . 
and  finds  therein  the  ground  for  patience  and  faith  of  the 
saints.  In  v.  18  again,  after  having  invited  reflection  by 
his,  “here  is  wisdom,”  St  John  asks:  “Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man,”  and  whosoever  knows  the  numerical 
worth  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  will  also  know  that  m.  Xtpora 
(iu=40, 2'  =50,  f=5,p=100,  o=70,  u=400,  a=l;  total=666) 
is  meant,  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six. 

Chap.  3:11,  containing  the  history  of  the  two  witnesses, 
of  the  divine  law,  by  which  the  Lord  commands  his  will, 
and  of  the  gospel,  by  which  he  offers  his  grace,  or  the 
history  of  the  canon,  which  commences  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  St  John’s  Revelation,  points  us  also  to  the  year  A.  I). 
100 ;  for  adding  to  these  one  hundred  years  the  three  days 
and  a  half,  or  forty-two  months,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  during  which  they  prophesied  in  sackcloth,  etc.,  we 
reach  1360,  the  very  year  in  which  John  Wiclif  publish¬ 
ed  in  Oxford  his  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
spirit  of  life  from  God,  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood 
(like  little  children)  upon  their  feet  (v.  11),  and  adding  to 
1360  the  remaining  half,  a  day  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  we  reach  1540  (Luther  translated  the  Bible  from 
1523  to  1534,  and  died  1546),  the  very  epoch  when  not  so 
many  copies  could  be  printed  as  the  demand  required,  and 
while  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  exalted  them  to  heaven, 
its  enemies  beheld  them  with  terror  and  awe;  and  their  ha¬ 
tred  occasioned  that  great  earthquake,  which  resulted  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

By  the  concurrence  of  these  internal  evidences  with  the 
unbroken  chain  of  historical  witnesses,  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  through  Ignatius,  of  Antioch,  and  Polycarp,  of 
Smyrna,  the  disciples  of  St.  John,  reaching  in  that  very 
period,  which  gave  origin  to  the  book,  the  authenticity  of 
no  other  Scripture  seems  to  be  so  well  established.  Yo 
wonder,  therefore,  that  until  the  fourth  century,  its  char¬ 
acter  was  undoubted,  and  its  genuineness  was  universally 
acknowledged.  Then  the  Millenarian  controversy  arose 
and  distracted  the  churches,  the  mysterious  character  of 
St  John’s  Revelation,  which  the  declining  Christianity 
was  not  any  more  able  to  understand,  nor  to  appreciate, 
being  extensively  employed  in  the  support  of  those  new 
and  extravagant  doctrines.-  It  was  not  for  want  of  his- 
torical  evidences,  but  for  the  odium,  which  he  threw  upon 
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the  innocent  cause  of  the  much-complained  disorders  of 
his  time,  that  Eusebius  closed  the  catalogues  of  the  books, 
universally  acknowledged,  with  that  disparaging  remark  : 
“After  these,  if  it  be  thought  lit,  may  be  placed  the  Reve- 
lation  of  St  John,  concerning  which  we  shall  observe  tlie 
different  opinions,  at  a  proper  time  ”  And  in  another 
place  :  “There  are,  concerning  this  Book,  different  opin¬ 
ions.  To  arouse  suspicion  against  a  book,  which  must  till 
every  one,  that  understands  and  appreciates  it,  with  ad¬ 
miration  and  enthusiasm  for  Christ’s  cause,  and  on  whose 
contents  St.  John  does  not  bestow  too  high  praises,  in 
maintaining :  ‘Blessed  is  he  that  readeth  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things 
which  are  written  therein,"  was  the  first  link  of  that  long 
chain  of  injuries  and  disorders,  the  Millenarian  errors 
have  occasioned  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian 
world.”  The  culmination  of  folly  and  fanaticism,  indeed, 
was  reached  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Thomas 
Muenzer,  the  instigator  and  champion  in  the  ' Peasants' 
TF«r,  (Bauernkrieg)  in  Saxony,  and  John  Matthys,  a  ba¬ 
ker,  of  Harlem,  John  Bochelsohn,  a  tailor,  of  Leyden,  and 
Knipperdolling,  a  citizen  of  Muenster,  inaugurated  the 
kingdom  of  New  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of  Muenster,  in 
Westphalia,  and  gave  the  Roman  party  thereby,  a  plausible 
and  long-wished  for  pretext,  to  raise  the  arm  of  worldly 
power,  which  struck  them  so  deservedly,  also  against  the 
Reformation,  that  so  unjustly  was  denounced  as  the  foun¬ 


tain  of  all  cruelties  committed  by  the  fanatics.  Luther, 
indeed,  disavowed  all  connection  with  those  eccentric  de¬ 
viations  from  true  Christianity,  denouncing  and  battling 
with  them  in  his  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit.  In 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  XVII.  5,  it  is  expressly  stated: 
“In  the  like  manner  are  also  rejected  some  of  the  Jewish 
notions,  which  are  also  now  circulated,  that,  namely,  prior 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  saints  and  pious  will 
establish  a  separate  temporal  government,  and  all  the 

wicked  be  exterminated.”  And  yet,  not  alone  in  the  time 

«/  • 

of  the  Reformation,  but  the  present  day,  the  Roman 
Church  endeavors  to  ascribe  those  shades  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  to  the  evangelical  faith.  Of  less  importance 
mav  be  considered  the  Millenarian  disorders,  that  have 

t  • 

occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  as  they  are  yet  fresh  in 
the  memory,  they  do  not  need  to  be  dwelt  upon :  but 
taking  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Chiliastic  doctrines, 
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and  of  their  deleterious  influence  in  the  course  of  Church 
history,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  the  ardent  wish 
of  eradicating,  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  idea,  that  before  the  general  resurrection,  under  the  visi¬ 
ble  government  of  Christ,  a  kingdom  of  the  saints  would  be 
established,  and  would  last  a  thousand  years.  This  doc¬ 
trine  being  a  remnant  of  the  carnal  expectation  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  not  able  to  comprehend  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  announcing  the 
Advent  of  the  Messiah  under  the  representations  which 
are  derived  from  earthly  relations,  would  never  have  at¬ 
tained  the  power,  which  it  sometimes  has  exercised  upon 
the  minds  of  believers,  if  the  Millenarians  were  not  un¬ 
der  the  impression  of  having  the  Bible  in  their  favor, 
while  falling  in  the  same  error,  by  which  the  Jewish  com¬ 
mentators  were  misled.  And  vet  we  cannot  trace  such  a 

t/ 

doctrine  in  the  inspired  word  of  God  ;  even  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  is  so  far  from  sustaining  this  doctrine,  that  it  rather 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  But  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  this  chapter,  we  ought  to  consider  it,  not  by  itself, 
but  in  connection  with  the  system  of  the  whole  Re  vela- 
tion.  An  accurate  exposition  of  its  contents  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  here  proper.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected 
in  a  few  pages,  allowed  the'  writer  in  a  Quarterly ;  hence 
we  intend  to  present  only  the  outlines  in  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  compass,  so  far  as  they  may  appear  indispensable  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  chapter  in  view,  reserving  the 
detailed  exposition  of  the  contents,  and  the  arguments,  by 
which  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  may  be  sus¬ 
tained,  to  another  occasion. 

The  condition  of  St.  John,  the  last  of  the  apostles  yet 
living  on  the  earth,  who  had  faithfully  served  his  Lord  al- 
most  to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  who,  at  an  age 
of  almost  one  hundred  years,  was  driven  into  exile,  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  that  sweet  communion 
with  his  “little  children,”  and  the  condition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  that  seemed  doomed  to  extermination,  one 
member  after  another  passing  away,  which  St.  John  per¬ 
ceived  in  spirit,  with  feelings  more  tender  than  those  of  a 
caged  hen,  which  sees  her  young,  one  by  one,  carried 
off  by  the  hawk,  afforded  sufficient  evidence  why  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  not  satisfied  to  feed  his  flock  only 
with  that  parting  promise,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
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to  the  end  of  the  world,”  but  made  good  his  word  with  a 
great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying :  “I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.”  As  he  bade  Thomas,  after 
his  resurrection,  to  thrust  his  finger  into  his  hand,  and  his 
hand  into  his  side ;  so,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
in  visions  perceptible  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  he  an¬ 
nounced:  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever.”  Him  whom  our  Creed  confesses  as  “ sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,”  in  order 
to  express  his  divine  authority,  whom  St  Stephen  sees 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  prepared  for  his  assis¬ 
tance,  St.  John  sees  walking  among  the  seven  candle¬ 
sticks  in  his  agency,  scrutinizing  everything,  and  govern¬ 
ing  and  helping  where  it  was  needful,  and  in  such  features, 
significant,  both  to  the  congregation  and  to  their  pastors, 
by  which  it  is  apparent  what  we  may  expect  from  him, 
and  what  he  expects  from  us. 

That  the  character,  in  which  the  Saviour  appears  and 
which  explains  the  information  and  comfort,  we  may  de¬ 
sire  in  respect  to  his  eternal  kingdom,  and  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  visions  expounding  minutely  the  different  phases  of  the 
same,  may  not  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  St. 
John  himself  added  every  where  the  interpretations  of  the 
visions,  which  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  inward  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  appended  to  every  vision  the 
key  which  properly  applied,  will  open  the  mysteries,  so 
that  we  never  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  truth,  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  our  minds.  So  in  Chap.  1 :  20  Ave  find  the 
key  by  which  the  mystery  is  opened ;  the  seven  candle¬ 
sticks  designate  the  seven  churches,  and  the  stars,  the  shi¬ 
ning  light  upon  them,  the  angels  of  the  churches,  the  holy 
ministry,  including  its  tAvo-fold  \Tocation,  as  messengers  of 
the  Lord  toward  the  congregations  Avith  the  Avord  of  God, 
and  as  messengers  of  the  congregations  towards  the  Lord 
Avith  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  In  Chap.  2  and  3,  through 
the  sevenfold  key,  “He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear,  Avhat 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,”  we  are  advised,  that 
although  the  seven  were  historical  churches,  yet  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  types  of  the  churches  of  all  future  ages. 
Whether  we  take  them  as  representative  of  seven  coexis¬ 
ting  phases,  each  of  Avhich  extending  from  the  apostolic 
era  to  the  consummation,  or  as  seATen  successive  periods, 
each  of  Avhich  encircling  a  grand  evolution  in  church  his¬ 
tory  :  in  either  case  they  furnish  mirrors,  in  Avhich  denom- 
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inations,  congregations,  and  Christian  individuals  may  be-  . 
hold  their  faces  and  their  destiny ;  and  how  sad  that  of  these 
mirrors  showing  true  pictures  without  flattery  and  delusion 
so  little  use  is  made  in  the  Christian  world.  After  the 
prophetic  history  of  the  Churches ,  the  earthen  vessels  con¬ 
taining  the  treasure  of  the  Church ,  the  Revelation  proceeds 
in  Chap.  4  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  its  widest  sense, 
i.  e.,  to  the  plan  and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
commencing  with  the  universal  revelation  to  mankind,  or 
natural  religion.  As  we  are  advised  by  the  key  v.  11 
(for  thou  hast  created  all  things),  Ave  have  here  to  fall  down 
before  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  upon  his  throne,  and  worship  a  wise  and  good  Prov¬ 
idence  that  has  created  man  in  his  own  image  and  of  dust 
(in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  round  about  the  throne) 
and  rules  man  in  his  four-fold  phases  of  existence  as  savage, 
civilized,  enlightened  and  religious  being,  (lion,  cow,  face 
of  a  man,  flying  eagle)  and  has  provided  man  with  ample 
abilities  for  knowing  him  through  the  innate  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  dependence  on  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  through  a  reason,  that  may  find  the  Creator  in  his 
works  every  where  (full  of  eyes  within  and  without ) 

Ao  nation  has  as  vet  been  found  destitute  of  religious 
faculties  and  all  religion  is  right  in  its  origin,  bur  may 
prove  wrong  in  its  development  under  the  influence  of  hu¬ 
man  unrighteousness  and  Aranity  (Rom.  1  Chap.)  To  this 
vanity  of  man  no  regard  is  paid  in  Chap.  4,  but  sin 
comes  in  with  Chap  5.  And  as  together  with  the  curse 
of  sin  in  Paradise,  the  Redeemer  is  introduced,  who  shall 
bruise  the  serpent’s  head  so  Chap.  5  introduces  him,  who 
is  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Com¬ 
monly  they  mention  two  Advents  of  Christ,  in  flesh  and 
for  judgment:  but  as  the  first  is  preceded  by  his  prophetic 
or  providential  Advent  (St.  John  1:  4  and  10),  and  the 
latter  by  his  spiritual  Advent  within  the  Christian  Church, 
Ave  rather  have  four  Advents  of  Christ,  or  one  general  pre¬ 
sence,  of  four  different  phases.  This  universal  presence 
and  agencj7-  are  described  in  Chap.  5,  and  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  Prophet,  aaTlo  has  solved  the  problems  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  paradoxes,  Avhich  were  considered 
to  be  in  conflict  Avith  an  all-overruling  Providence,  and 
which  no  system  of  philosophy  or  religion  has  ever  been 
able  to  solve,  and  is  presented  as  a  Redeemer  Avho  has  re¬ 
deemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood;  and  as  King  of  Kings, 
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who  makes  hi& followers  kings  and  priests  whom  "heaven 
and  earth  must  serve,  but  who  themselves  serve,  with  all 
they  are  and  have,  their  Lord. 

The  book,  therefore,  which  the  Lamb  took  out  of  the 
right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  is  the  book  of 
the  history  of  the  human  family,  and  the  seven  seals,  which 
the  Lamb  has  broken,  are  the  mysteries,  the  problems  of 
history,  solved  by  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  humanity  point  with  terror  and  indignation. 
In  Chap.  6,  the  lion  of  the  human  race,  the  savage  state 
where  might,  not  right,  governs,  points  out  tyranny  and 
slavery;  the  calf,  the  civilized  state  of  nomads,  agriculture 
and  manufacture,  where  property  is  held,  points  to  war, 
destroying  lives  and  property:  the  third,  living  with  a  face 
as  a  man,  but  not,  having  reached  the  reality  of  a  true  man, 
an  enlightned  state,  but  without  the  influence  of  religion, 
with  all  his  toiling  spiritually  and  mechanically  points  to 
want  and  famine;  and  the  flying  eagle,  a  state  of  living  bjr 
faith  and  striving  unto  a  spiritual  home,  his  world,  with  all 
conciousness  of  his  immortality  sees  himself  surrounded 
on  all  four  quarters  by  death  and  the  grave.  But  more 
shocking  than  these  is  the  fifth  seal,  where  we  find  the  true 
children  of  God  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  upon 
which  they  brought  their  thank-offerings,  and  that,  in  the 
sixth  seal,  the  wdiole  nature  of  w7hich  the  Creator  has  made 
man  lord  and  master,  is  in  revolt  and  enmity  against  him 
and  strikes  him  with  terror  and  despondency,  when  he 
feels  himself  overpowered  by  the  sublime  phenomena  of 
nature  and  helpless  to  the  uttermost., 

In  the  seventh  seal  we  might  expect  “the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked,”  but  this  seal  is  solved  under  the  seven  trum¬ 
pets,  the  natural  and  arbitrary  punishment,  both  in  this 
life  and  in  the  life  to  come,  of  idolaters  and  the  wicked  (cf. 
key  Chap.  9:  20  and  21)  and  the  fifth  trumpet  declares 
particularly  the  sway  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  and  the  sixth 
trumpet  the  internal  woe  of  the  worm  that  never  dies  and 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  But  as  the  servants  of  God 
are  exempt  from  those  internal  wroes  and  protected  from 
the  external  miseries  of  the  wicked,  the  elect  of  the  old 
dispensation  (Chap.  7  :  1 — 8)  and  of  the  new  dispensation 
(v  9 — 14.  key:  v.  15 — 17)  are  sealed  beforehand,  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  door  posts  of  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
were  indicated  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  passed  over, 
wrhile  all  the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  slain 
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by  the  destroyer ;  for  which  forbearance  thank  offerings 
are  burnt  by  the  saints  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Chap  8  ; 
1 — 5).  The  seventh  trumpet  (key :  Chap.  11:  15)  contains 
the  uttermost  misery  of  the  enemies  of  God,  who  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  their  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  must  witness,  yea  must  help  involuntarily  and  uu- 
consciously,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  who,  being  instrumentalities  in 
accomplishing  the  most  blessed  designs,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  poured  out  over  them  from 
the  seven  vials.  This  being  finished  the  period  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth  has  reached  its  end,  the 
Christian  dispensation  being  the  most  perfect  and  last  for 
man  in  h's  present  state.  Cf.  Chap.  10:  5 — 7.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  book  which  the  Lamb  took  from  him  that  sat 
upon  the  throne  were  the  universal  history  of  mankind 
(profane  history,)  the  little  book  must  be  the  Church  his¬ 
tory,  commencing  with  Chap.  10,  being  in  the  mouth  sweet 
as  honey,  for  it  preaches  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  and  that 
victory  at  last  is  not  doubtful ;  but  in  the  belly  bitter,  be¬ 
cause  salvation  cannot  be  had  without  digestion  of  grace 
through  repentance  and  faith,  and  victory  cannot  be  gain¬ 
ed  without  the  severest  struggle  and  most  dire  trials, 

OO  7 

deemed  indispensable  in  order  to  become  perfect  through 
sanctification  and  thereby  able  to  participate,  in  the  eternal 
bliss  and  inheritance,  laid  up  for  those  that  have  overcome 
the  world.  Chap.  11:  1  and  2  (Rise  and  measure  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  God  etc)  is  the  key  for  the  correctness  of  our  inter¬ 
pretation:  After  the  history  of  the  two  witnesses  of  the 
canon,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  introductory  remarks  of 
this  article,  the  seventh  trumpet  announces  the  contents  of 
the  testaments  commencing  with  the  old  testament  (key 
Chap.  11:  19,  “And  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark 
of  his  testament.”) 

Chap.  12,  therefore,  unfolds  the  history  of  God’s  people 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Analogous 
to  the  dream  of  Joseph,  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  him  is  the  history  of  the 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  the  visible  world  serving  her  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  vocation,  and  upon  the  head  a  crown 
of  twelve  stars,  representing  the  twelve  tribes.  The  time 
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of  her  promise  reached  from  the  woman’s  seed  in  Paradise, 
to  Moses,  and  the  time  of  travailing  was  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  until  she  brought  forth  the  man-child,  while  the 
red  dragon  stood  already  prepared  (Palestine  being  con¬ 
quered  by  Pompey  63  before  Christ;)  and  this  ruler  of  all 
nations  was,  by  his  ascension,  caught  up  unto  God  and  to 
his  throne,  previous  to  the  Jewish  war.  This  war  is  pre¬ 
figured  by  the  combat  in  heaven  of  Michael,  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  Jews  and  the  Dragon,  under  whose  influence 
the  pagan  government  of  the  Komans  was  acting  The 
serpent  persecuted  the  woman  and  cast  out  of  his  mouth  a 
flood  of  water,  poured  his  armies,  crossing  the  Meditera- 
nean  Sea,  into  Palestine,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  persecuted 
the  Jews  under  Claudius  etc;  but  to  the  woman  were  given 
two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  one  wing  reaching  through 
Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy;  the  other  through  Egypt, 
meeting  one  another  in  Spain ;  that  she  might  fly  into  the 
wilderness,  where  she  found  no  home  for  herself  until  the 
time  of  her  curse  had  reached  an  end.  Up  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  1260  days,  i.  e.  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  who  were  not  permitted  to  hold 
property,  and  were  driven  like  beasts  into  their  quarters 
and  alleys  at  sunset,  was  indeed  wretched;  but  when  the 
curse,  which  Providence  had  provided  to  terminate  with 
the  Reformation  was  removed,  they  were  to  be  engrafted 
again  in  the  fulfilment  of  time.  Here  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  is  this  owing  to  the  tardiness  or  unworthiness 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  whose  vocation  it  is  by  the  Divine 
dispensation  to  re-engraft  them,  that  so  little  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  so  far  ?  By  the  key,  Chap.  12  :  17,  that  the 
Dragon  made  wrar  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed  which  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  directed  to  expect 
(Chap.  13)  a  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  pagan  Romans,  as  is  already  intimated  in 
the  commencement  of  this  essay ;  but  the  days  of  John 
being  the  type  of  the  future  condition  of  the  Church, 
M.  Nerva  is  to  be  found  again  in  the  mixture  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  pagan  elements  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  enough,  that  the  number  666  is  found  not  only 
in  m.  NspoDa,  but  also  in  Aa-mvos-;  and  that  this  may  not  be 
considered  accidental,  but  providential,  John  himself  ex¬ 
plains,  (Chap.  17 :  8)  this  to  be  the  beast  that  was,  and  is 
not,  and  yet  is  ;  i.  e.  the  paganism  that  was  in  the  first  three 
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centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was  abolished  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  Great,  and  is  yet  in  the  Roman  Church. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  directing  our  readers  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy,  “And  go  into  perdition,’7 
explained  more  fully  in  Chap.  17  :  18  which  is  transpiring 
in  our  day,  for  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  strug¬ 
gles,  in  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  fading 
away,  there  were,  indeed,  ten  horns,  kingdoms  connected 
with  the  Papal  See,  Sicily,  Sardinia  Lombardy,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Austria;  the 
Roman  Government  is  not  destroyed  by  Protestant  Prin¬ 
ces,  but  by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 

That  part  of  the  Revelation  from  Chap.  13  till  the  19, 
to  the  most  solemn  final  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
contains  the  past  present  and  future  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  seventh  trumpet  includes  the  seven  vials 
of  wrath,  which  are  poured  out  on  those  who  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  without  improving  it,  and  who,  eating 
the  bread  of  the  Lord,  lift  up  their  heels  against  him;  and 
also  includes  the  doom  of  Babylon,  the  ungodly  confusion 
of  Christian  and  pagan  worship.  This  section  therefore 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  for  the  present 
time  and  worthy  to  be  contemplated  most  accurately  and 
carefully.  But  as  this  would  require  us  to  discuss  topics 
in  Church  history,  for  which  we  have  neither  space  nor 
time,  and  as  mere  allusions  to  the  subject  would  not  answer 
our  purpose  ( brevis  esse  studeo ,  obscurus  fid),  we  will  here 
close  the  developement  of  the  contents  of  Revelation. 
The  course  we  have  taken  so  far,  is  sufficient,  to  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion,  that  those  two  solemn  terminations, 
Chap.  19:  10  and  Chap.  22  :  8  and  9:  “And  I  fell  at  his 
feet  to  worship  him,  &c.”  close  also  the  two  phases  of  the  di¬ 
vine  dispensation  which  are  separated  by  the  second  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Lord,  and  are  stjded  by,  St.  John  :  o  uvtos 
and  o  aw(-  ftf'uur  or  spzouivo^,  i .  e.,  time  and  eternity.  There¬ 
fore  u  auov  /j-trrLov,  introduced  by  a  solemn  introit;  “And  I 
saw  heaven  opened,”  Chap.  19 :  11,  begins  with  the  second 
Advent  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment.  There  we  meet  in  Chap.  20  with  “the  thousand 
vears”  which  gave  origin  to  the  Millenarian  doctrines. 
Considering,  that  names  and  numbers  through  the  whole 
Revelation  are  used  symbolically  or  apocalyptically,  in 
which  under  the  literal  meaning  a  deeper  sense  is  hidden, 
and  is  to  be  found  by  means  of  hints  annexed  to  them,  we 
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scarcely  expect  the  naked  expression  of  a  thousand  civil 
years,  chiefly  in  that  section  of  the  Revelation,  where 
time  and  earthly  views  have  ceased  and  things  of  heavenly 
nature  and  order  are  only  prefigured  lav  terms,  derived 
from  our  present  condition.  We  feel,  in  viewing  this 
stranger  of  a  thousand  years,  as  the  Lord  did.  when  he 
came  in,  to  view  the  guests  Math.  22:  11-13.  "And  when 
the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw*  there  a  man 
which  had  not  on  a  wedding— garment :  And  he  saith 
unto  him,  Frencl,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a 
vmdding-garment  ?  And  he  was  speechless.  Then  said 
the  king  to  the  servants,  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take 
him  away,  and  cast  him  in  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be 

tv  ' 

weeping  and  grashing  of  teeth’ \  Although  these  words 
of  the  Lord  are  not  spoken  in  relation  to  the  thousand 
years,  and  are  used  here  only  as  introducing  adequate  ex¬ 
pressions  ;  yet  we  have  the  plain  command  of  the  Lord, 
by  which  v^e  are  strictly  forbidden,  to  regard  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  thousand  years  in  the  sense  of  a  thousand  civil 
years.  In  Chap.  10:  5 — 7,  introductory  to  the  seventh 
trumpet,  the  angel  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and  sware 
by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer,  but  in  the  days  of  the  seventh  angel,  the  mystery 
of  God  should  be  finished.  If  the  voice  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  trumpet  reaches  to  Chap.  19  :  10,  time  then  has 
ceased,  and  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  timeless  eternity 
commences,  where  a  thousand  civil  years  are  nothing  but 
an  insupportable  stranger.  This  being  admitted,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises.  What  then  is  to  be  understood  bv  a  thousand 

»  t 

years  ?  These  thousand  years,  being  contrasted  with  the 
expired  t>  auiv  oi-ros  before  the  second  advent,  can  have  no 
other  signification,  than  what  is  to  be  expressed  by  6  aiuv 
ptxjMv  that  is  aiuves  tCjv  duii/wi/,  v'orld  without  end,  eternity, 
and  this  explanation  is  well  grounded  in.  biblical  expres¬ 
sions  of  an  analogous  character.  For  if  in  Ps.  90  :  1  and 
2.  Pet.  3  :  8,  it  is  said,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  ;  then 
one  year  is  equivalent  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  years,  and  one  thousand  years  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  millions  of  years.  But  this  interpretation 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  words  v  7  orau 
as  they  are  commonly  understood.  It  is  very  important 
to  have  the  correct  interpretation  of  those  words,  in  order 
to  understand  the  whole,  and  therefore  we  ask  the  induL 
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gence  of  the  reader,  for  saying  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
grammatical  topics.  The  word  re aiw  originally  to  weave , 
means  to  work ,  to  accomplish ,  to  finish ,  hence  rfW  to 
commit  a  murder ,  yd^ov  tekdv  to  marry.  By  a  verb  is  not  only 
declared,  what  comes  to  pass,  but  also  when  it  comes  to 
pass.  Hence  in  our  language  the  six  tenses,  three  of  which 
being  absolute  compare  the  time  of  action  only  with  the 
time  of  declaration  thereof,  the  three  others  being  relative, 
compare  two  actions  with  another  and  then  together  with 
the  time  of  declaration.  But  the  Greek  language,  more 
perfect  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has 
besides  these  six  tenses,  a  tense,  which  the  grammarian 
significantly  styled  aorist  (d  privativum  and  ^pa,  time¬ 
less)  which  has  the  radical  of  the  present,  the  characteris¬ 
tic  letter  of  the  future  and  the  augment  of  the  past  (Artrw, 
Aq «,  srv^o.)  and  includes  all  three  times,  or  refers  only  to 
the  fact,  related  by  the  verb,  without  particular  reference 
to  time.  Although  the  indicative  mood  and  participle  is 
used  as  an  historical  sense  for  relating  facts  (Latin  :  perfect; 
French:  defini;  German  and  English  imperfect,  because 
there  is  no  aorist  in  these  languages,)  yet  the  aorist  is  not 
always  to  be  translated  by  a  past  tense.  All  knowledge 
derived  from  experience,  for  instance,  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  the  aorist,  in  German  by  the  present  in  English 
by  the  future  ;  e.  y.  brjkios  dve&vaev  (tauT'oj'i  ev  aiarokcus  zai 
xariSvesv  h  8va,udis'  German  !  Die  Sonne  geht  in  Osten 
auf ,  und  im  Westen  unter ;  English  :  The  sun  will  rise  in 
the  east,  and  set  in  the  west.  The  idea  of  time  still  further 
recedes  in  the  moods  and  it  depends  on  the  connexion 
with  the  other  members  of  a  sentence,  and  chiefly  on  the 
conjunctions,  by  which  the  dependent  members  of  senten¬ 
ces  may  be  governed,  which  tense  in  other  languages  may 
be  adopted.  But  the  conjunction  drew  with  the  Conjunctive 
introduces  the  condition,  under  which  the  predicate  of  the 
principal  sentence  comes  to  pass;  and  a*pi  with  the  Conjunc¬ 
tive  points  to  an  expected  limit.  Hence  Chap.  11:  7. 
orav  rs'keacosev  is  to  be  interpreted:  if  the  two  witnesses  shall 
finish  their  testimony,  the  beast,  etc.  shall  make  war  against 
them,  i.  e.  whenever  the  gospel  is  preached,  the  devil  will 
oppose,  or  according  to  the  German  adage :  Where  the  Lord 
builds  a  Church,  the  devil  erects  his  chapel  close  by.  And 
so  Chap.  20:  7,  orav  rekso^ij  r.  %.  e.  is  to  be  understood,  if  the 
thousand  years  shall  come  to  pass,  then  Satan  shall  be 
loosed;  the  coming  into  being  of  the  first  fact  will  be  the 
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condition  under  which  the  second  fact  comes  to  pass  also ; 
while  eternity  is  going  on,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  for  a  little 
season — So  also  Chap.  15 : 8  a%pi  t&soduoFv  is  the  connexion : 
The  wrath  of  the  Lord  upon  those,  that  bear  the  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  and  do  not  improve  by  the  divine  grace,  but 
labor  to  destroy  the  Christian  Church,  is  so  great,  that  the 
temple  from  the  vials  of  wrath,  filled  as  if  it  were  with 
burning  coals,  is  full  of  smoke,  that  no  man  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  temple,  until  the  seven  angels,  proceeding 
from  the  temple  commence  their  message  of  pouring  them 
upon  the  earth.  So  also  Chap.  20  :  5  the  rest  of  the  dead, 
besides  the  elect  of  the  first  resurrection,  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  going  on,  i.  e.  the  universal  re¬ 
surrection  takes  place  within  the  thousand  years,  or  what 
is  the  same,  not  until  after  the  second  Advent  of  the  Lord. 
So  also  v.  3.  the  truth  is  expressed,  that  Satan  shall  de¬ 
ceive  no  more  within  the  period  following  the  second  Ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Lord,  or  that  temptations  shall  cease  for  ever 
and  ever.  Hence  the  connexion  of  sentences  in  Chap.  20 
is  as  follows  : 

1.  Satan  is  bound  forever;  the  temptations  are  trials,  ex¬ 
perienced  under  the  influence  of  Satan  and  opposed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  necessary  for  man  in  the  present 
preparatory  course  for  future  destiny,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  sanctification  and  to  make  him  susceptible  and 
capable  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  bliss  and  his  inheri¬ 
tance  in  heaven  ;  these  trials  will  cease  with  the  second 
Advent  of  the  Lord,  when  according  to  the  dispensation 
of  Providence,  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants  shall  have 
reached  the  termination  of  their  present  condition  under 
the  influence  on  the  one  hand  of  sin  and  perdition,  on  the 
other  of  redemption  and  justification. 

2.  Whereas  the*  blessed  Lord  has  not  only  exempted 
his  true  followers  from  being  judged  and  condemned,  but 
has  promised  them  to  sit  upon  thrones  for  judging  the 
world  (Matt.  19  :  28  ;)  the  elect  partakers  of  the  first  resur¬ 
rection  are  introduced  to  sit  down  upon  thrones  as  asses¬ 
sors  of  the  Lord  in  the  Last  J udgment  and  to  live  and 
reign  with  him  forever.  It  is  apparent,  that  Satan  was  to 
be  bound  beforehand,  as  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not, 
and  Satan  has  a  claim  to  all  sinners,  and  therefore  the  ac¬ 
cuser  ( xar'iyopos )  was  to  be  absent  when  those,  saved  by  grace 
and  faith,  were  to  be  established  in  the  seizure  of  their 
eternal  inheritance.  The  Lord  has  not  only  power,  but 
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also  a  right,  to  dispose  of  his  enemy  whom  he  has  conque¬ 
red  by  his  vicarious  death  on  the  cross  and  his  glorious 
resurrection,  according  to  his  wisdom  and  his  good 
pleasure. 

3.  Yet  Satan  must  be  loosed  for  a  little  season  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  his  followers-  Taught  by  a  sad  experience  we  know 
very  well  that  infidels,  not  satisfied  with  depriving  them¬ 
selves  of  their  own  salvation,  endeavor  to  destroy  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  children  of  God;  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  Satan,  (envy,  lying,  murder,  being  the  predominant 
features  of  his  character  and  of  the  character  of  his  armies,) 
deceives  his  own  people  into  vain  and  useless  attempts  of 
lighting  against  the  beloved  city.  Gog  and  Magog,  Xor- 
them  nations  of  a  more  fabulous  character,  perhaps  the 
ancient  Scythes,  were  considered  in  old  ages  as  patterns  of 
wickedness  and  cruelty,  and  are  therefore  the  worthy  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Satan’s  hosts.  Their  attempt  to  compass  the 
camp  of  the  saints,  could,  of  course,  not  be  made,  before 
the  “  fait  accompli  had  established  the  saints  in  their  prom¬ 
ised  inheritance,  which  as  a  pretended  infringement  upon 
his  rights,  Satan  used  as  pretext  of  his  foolish  attempts, 
and  as  the  saints  were  unconditionally  saved,  he  and  his 
armies  were  unconditionally  condemned  ;  for  he  that  be- 
believeth  not  is  already  condemned. 

4,  Between  these  two  extremes,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
immense  number  of  an  intermediate  condition,  that  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  second  resurrection,  shall  be  judged  according 
to  the  rules  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  have  establish¬ 
ed.  Matt.  25.  Bom.  2  :  6 — 11  etc. 

They  shall  be  conditionally  saved,  or  condemned,  as 
their  name's  are  found,  or  not  found  in  the  Book  of  Life. 
We  have  here  introduced  a  subsequent  order  of  time  in  a 
condition,  in  which,  we  have  pointed  out,  time  has  ceased; 
in  order  to  escape  a  censure  that  may  seem  deserved,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  offer  some  apology  for  it.  When  St. 
Paul  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  up  to  the  third  heaven,  he 
heard  “unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 
to  utter”  (2  Cor.  12  :  1 — 1),  words,  which  cannot  be  uttered, 
and,  if  they  could,  can  not  be  understood,  hence,  as  long 
as  our  thoughts  are  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  time  and 
space,  attributes  of  changeable  and  perishable  things,  we 
must  be  either  utterly  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  heaven¬ 
ly  things,  or  must  accept  it  under  a  bodily  frame,  accom¬ 
modated  to  our  apprehension.  Therefore  the  Lord  in- 
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forms  us  of  tlie  condition  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  only 
in  parables ;  and  St.  John  even  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Bevelation,  where  heavenly  things  are  to  be  explained, 
dwells  upon  earthly  conditions  in  order  to  convey,  through 
them,  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.  To  the  same 
necessity  we  also  must  submit,  so  Ions  as  we  are  bound 
by  the  laws  of  our  imperfect  nature.  If  instead  of  this 
grand  and  amazing  display,  we  find  in  Chap.  20,  we  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  poor,  naked  idea  ;  we  might  infer,  that 
we  find  here  expressed  truth  which  is  not  only  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  all  other  parts  of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  but 
brings  into  harmony  what  else  seems  to  be  contradictory 
(salvation  by  faith,  and  judgment  according  to  deeds)  by 
this  solemn  declaration,  that  the  faithful  and  elect,  parta¬ 
kers  of  the  first  resurrection,  shall  be  saved  bv  faith  un- 
condi tionallv,  that  the  wilful  adversaries  of  the  Lord’s  dis- 
pensation,  the  children  of  wrath,  shall  be  condemned 
unconditionally ;  that  the  intermediate  people  between 
those  two  extremes  shall  be  saved  or  condemned  condi¬ 
tionally  according  to  their  deeds  in  this  life. 

Here  we  might  close  our  remarks.  W e  have  endeavor¬ 
ed  to,  explore,  by  a  careful  adaptation  of  means,  which  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language  furnishes  to  the  object  in 
view,  the  true  sense  and  meaning,  which  the  holy  writer 
intended  to  convey  to  our  minds;  and  have  proved  the 
result  by  comparison  and  found  it  in  conformity  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation  and  of  the  revealed 
truth  of  the  whole  Bible.  But  as  the  object  in  view,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  is  so  highly^  important,  and  has 
been  a  topic  of  dispute  through  many  ages,  we  will  offer 
some  additional  arguments,  by  which  the  correctness  of 
our  interpetation  may  be  further  confirmed. 

1.  TTithout  discussing  the  important  question,  that  has 
engaged  the  philosophical  and  theological  systems  of  all  the 
times,  Tto^fv  to  xaxov.  whence  sin  and  misery  ?  we  only  infer, 
that  St.  John,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible-truth  in  gene¬ 
ral,  derives  it  from  Satan,  whom  he  designates  a  liar  and 
murderer  from  the  beginning  (St.  John  8  :  4dt ;  1  John  3  : 
8).  If  Satan  is  shut  up  a  thousand  civil  years,  that  he 
should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  how  then  is  it,  that 
after  the  expiration  of  these  thousand  years,  he  will  be  able  to 
gather  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  an  army,  the 
number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  ?  Is  it  not  like¬ 
ly,  that,  his  influence  being  restrained,  under  the  influence 
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of  the  holy  Spirit,  after  some  generations  sin  on  earth 
would  have  disappeared  totally  ? 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  him,  whose  name 
is  Amen,  St.  John  reports  :  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they 
sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  for  these  assessors  of  the  last  judgment  too 
tedious  and  derogatory  to  their  heavenly  glory,  dignity 
and  happiness,  to  tarry  upon  their  thrones,  until  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  had  expired,  and  the  last  judgment  would  com¬ 
mence  ? 

3.  In  Rev.  10  :  5,  6,  the  angel,  standing  upon  the  sea 
and  upon  the  earth,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and  sware 
by  him  that  liveth  forever,  who  created  etc,  that  there 
should  be  time  no  longer,  but  with  the  voice  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  angel  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished ;  would 
it  not  be  charging  the  same  angel  with  perjury,  if  the  very 
thing,  the  termination  of  which  he  had  declared,  would  be 
introduced  again  by  the  thousand  civil  years  ? 

4.  In  all  other  prophecies  of  our  Saviour  himself  and 
his  Apostles  (Mat  24. 1  Cor  :  15  ;  1  Thess  :  4  ;  2  Pet :  3  etc) 
referring  to  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection, 
last  judgement,  the  reno  vation  of  heaven  and  earth,  two  fea¬ 
tures  are  indeed  obvious  and  remarkable,  the  furtive  appear¬ 
ance  and  rapid  transaction,  compared  with  lightning  and 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  all  those  prophecies  neither 
the  least  allusion  is  made  to  an  interregnum  of  a  thousand 
years,  nor  a  place  could  be  found,  where  even  with  the  ut¬ 
most  violence  they  could  be  wedged  into  the  text.  Is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  author  of  all  those  prophecies,  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  himself  ?  W ould  we  not  rather,  than  impeach 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  inclined  to  submit  to  a  reasonable  in¬ 
terpretation  and  not  to  cling  any  longer  to  the  thousand 
civil  years  ? 

Let  us  therefore  listen  to  the  warning  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  in  St.  John  8  :  32,  “And  ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  Can  we  be  losers  by 
learning  the  truth  ?  Shall  we  lose  by  giving  up  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  and  gaining  in  its  place  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  millions  of  years,  gaining  what  no  ear  has  heard,  no 
eye  has  seen,  no  human  tongue  will  ever  be  capable  of  ut¬ 
tering  ?  The  Chiliastic  view  includes  a  very  serious  con¬ 
templation.  Either  this  doctrine  has  no  meaning  at  all, 
or  after  the  expiration  of  the  thousand  years,  a  new  order 
of  things  will  come  into  being,  and  pass  them  through 
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eternity.  When  now  yon  have  lived  and  reigned  with  the 
Lord  a  thousand  years,  are  you  sure  enough,  that  you  will 
not  he  deceived  afterwards  by  Satan,  or  you  will  go  with  safe¬ 
ty  through  the  ordeal  of  the  last  judgment  ?  "W  ith  such 
apprehensions,  who  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord?  but  if  standing  in  faith,  and  being  once  number¬ 
ed  with  the  elect  of  the  first  resurrection,  and  haying  the 
certain  hope,  that  then  we  shall  live  and  reign  with  him, 
world  without  end,  we  listen  with  delight  to  the  sweet 
voice  :  Surely,  I  come  quickly,  and  tired  of  the  cares  and 
trials  of  the  present  days,  we  pray  fervently:  Even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus.  Amen. 


ARTICLE  Y. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  DECEASED  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

LXVI1. 

Daniel  (Tarver. 

“The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue:  the  only  lasting  treasure  truth.'’ 

The  subject  of  the  present  narrative,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  Garver,  and  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Maryland,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1830.  In  the  autumn  of  1832,  his  parents  removed  to 
Scotland,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  scene  of  his  most  cherish¬ 
ed  associations.  He  often  spoke  of  it  as  a  hallowed  spot, 
.and  when  travelling,  in  subsequent  years,  surrounded  by 
objects  of  interest  and  grandeur,  in  his  native  country,  or 
in  foreign  lands,  busy  memory  invariably  reverted  to  this 
eventful  period  in  his  life’s  history,  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Here  he  was 
carefully  trained,  and  carefully  watched  and  guided.  Here 
he  found  a  place  of  genial  nurture.  Here  was  exerted  an 
influence  which  moulded  the  elements  of  his  character. 
During  the  critical,  period  of  youth,  his  morals  were  faith¬ 
fully  shielded.  He  was  the  subject  of  religious  influences 
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from  his  earliest  years.  He  was,  also,  a  sprightly  hoy,, 
quick  in  his  perceptions  and  affectionate  in  his  disposition. 
He  became  a  general  favorite  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at 
school  was  usually  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  early  life 
he  showed,  too,  a  spirit  of  manly  independence,  which  so 
forcibly  marked  his  character  in  later  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  soon  after  he  had  entered  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College.  His  literary  course 
was  continued  without  interruption,  until  his  graduation, 
in  1850.*  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  always  acquitted 
himself  with  credit  in  the  recitation  room.  His  natural 
love  of  study  led  him  to  improve  his  opportunities  to  good 
purpose,  so  that  he  attained  a  very  respectable  measure  of 
intellectual  culture.  On  the  completion  of  his  Collegiate 
course,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  till  the  spring  of  1852. 
He,  then,  returned  to  his  home,  at  Scotland,  and  spent 
some  months  in  private  study.  He,  also,  assisted  the 
brethren  in  the  vicinity,  in  their  pulpit  services,  at  com¬ 
munion  seasons,  and  protracted  meetings,  and  thus  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts,  as 
a  public  speaker. 

Mr.  Garver  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Sjmod  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1852.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  he  spent  in 
travelling,  in  visiting  a  brother  in  Illinois,  and  in  examin- 
ing  the  condition  of  our  Church  in  the  West.  In  the  fall, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  in  the 
Illinois  State  University,  at  Springfield,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  his  duties.  The  position  he  occupied  for 
three  years,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
Institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  reluctantly  accepted 
his  resignation. 

Professor  Garver  now  determined  to  devote  some  time 
to  the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  travelling.  He  jour¬ 
neyed  through  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Great  West,  but  finally  consented,  for  a  season,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Mission  church,  at  Davenport,  which  was  Tin- 
supplied  with  a  pastor.  Here  he  labored  for  nearly  one 

*  The  Class  consisted  of  eighteen,  six  of  whom,  viz.:  J.  M.  Eichel- 
ber^er,  Esq.,  Rev.  D.  Garver,  Rev.  W.  F.  Greaver,  R.  G.  Harper,  Rev.- 
C.  Nitterrauer,  and  D.  Stroh,  have  passed  away. 
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year,  witli  great  fidelity,  although  surrounded  by  many 
discouragements.  He,  then,  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends  at  Scotland,  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1856 — 7  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Passavant,  aiding  him  in  the  office  of  “The  Mission¬ 
ary, ”  and  temporarily  supplying  the  pulpits  of  several  va¬ 
cant  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  spring,  he  decided  to  make  a  foreign  tour.  He 
had  long  wished  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  His  travels 
through  this  country,  his  high  enjoyment  and  rich  expe¬ 
rience  had  awakened  in  his  mind  an  increased  desire  to 
visit  scenes  of  interest  in  the  Old  World.  He,  according¬ 
ly,  sailed,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1857,  for  London,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  10th  of  June.  Thence  he  travelled  through 
England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  down  the 
Danube  into  Turkey,  through  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Greece  and  Italy,  and,  returning  by  way 
of  Liverpool,  landed  at  Boston  March  12 tb,  1858,  and 
reached  his  old  home,  at  Scotland,  on  the  17th.  “The 
time,”  he  remarks,  “spent  in  these  travels,  has  been  deci¬ 
dedly  the  richest  and  most  useful  period  of  my  life  ”  The 
summer  after  his  return  he  passed  in  Easton,  filling  the 
pulpit  of  Rev.  B.  Sadtler,  who  was  absent  in  Europe,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  following  winter  he  devo- 
ted  to  the  delivery,  in  various  places,  of  a  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  view  of  raising  funds 
for  the  Institution  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  whose  welfare  he 
always  felt  a  deep  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  he  received  and  accepted,  a  call 
to  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
In  this  field,  the  daihr  duties  of  which  demanded  all  his 
powers,  he  continued  to  labor  with  diligence  and  success 
for  nearly  five  years.  But  a  division  having  arisen  in  the 
congregation,  and  some  disaffection  existing  among  the 
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members,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  dissolve  the  re¬ 
lation,  that  another  in  the  same  position  might  be  more 
useful.  For  the  people  of  the  charge,  however,  he  cher¬ 
ished  the  warmest  affection  until  his  death.  The  church 
at  Greensburg,  Pa.  being  vacant,  and  having  received  a 
unanimous  invitation  to  assume  the  pastorate,  he  accepted 
the  call,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  labors,  which  were 
abruptly  terminated  by  death,  September,  30th,  1865,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  ministry  at  this  place.  He  died 
with  the  harness  on,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  whilst 
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engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
presenting  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying.  Dis¬ 
ease  was  contracted  during  his  ministrations  to  a  member 
of  the  church,  who  was  prostrated  with  typhoid  fever,  and 
whom  he  subsequently  buried.  Although  he  felt  the  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms,  and  his  appearance  and  manner  indi¬ 
cated  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  his  system,  he  contin¬ 
ued  at  the  post  of  duty,  lecturing,  preaching,  and  perform¬ 
ing  pastoral  labor.  The  last  time  he  officiated  in  public, 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  spoke,  yet  he  delivered 
the  message  with  great  earnestness,  and  deeply  impressed 
his  hearers.  Ilis  text  was,  “The  Master  is  come,  and  call- 
eth  for  thee.”  He  left  the  church  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  Fever,  of  a  malignant  type,  was  speedily  de¬ 
veloped.  The  best  medical  skill  was  employed  for  his 
restoration,  friends  with  sleepless  vigilance  watched 
around  his  couch,  and  furnished  every  comfort  wffiich  lov¬ 
ing  hearts  could  suggest,  and,  for  a  time,  it  did  seem  as  if 
these  efforts  would  prove  successful— the  power  of  the 
fever  was  broken,  and  the  hope  was  fondly  entertained 
that  his  useful  life  would  be  spared — but  the  disease  sud¬ 
denly  took  an  unfavorable  turn ;  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
death  had  marked  the  patient  as  a  victim.  His  wrork  on 
earth  was  done — the  Master  had  need  of  him  for  a  higher 

o 

service.  The  last  struggle,  the  last  sigh,  was  over,  and 
our  beloved  brother  slept  sweetly  in  Jesus.  Plis  lifeless 
remains  were  borne  to  the  church,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  faithful  and  cherished  pastor,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
sorrow-stricken  friends,  and  a  weeping  congregation,  ap¬ 
propriate  exercises  were  held,  conducted  by  Eev.  W.  A. 
Passavant,  D.  D.,  Eev.  H.  W.  Eoth,  and  the  clergymen  of 
the  various  Christian  denominations  of  Greensburg.  • 
Thence  they  were  conveyed  to  their  final  resting  place,  in 
obedience  to  his  wishes,  to  Franklin  County,  and  placed 
beside  those  of  his  revered  and  sainted  parents,  where  they 
will  quietly  repose,  until  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
The  occasion  was  still  further  improved  by  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  in  which  Eev.  W.  F.  Eyster  and  Eev.  S.  McHenry 
participated. 

Mr.  Garver  was  married  June  3rd,  1858,  to  Emma  Vir¬ 
ginia,  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Miller,  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  who, 
with  three  children,  mourns  in  sadness  over  the  premature 
loss  which  she  has  sustained. 

“In  the  genial  unbendings  of  Mr.  Garver’s  social  life,” 
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says  Dr  Krauth,  “in  the  rich  outflowing  of  the  treasures 
of  bis  thoughtful  mind,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
careful  study,  and  ripened  by  observant  travel,  in  the  unc¬ 
tion  of  his  fervent  piety,  in  the  unpretending  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  the  amiable  grace  of  his  manners,  there  was 
.a  charm,  not  to  be  resisted.”  “He  was,"  says  Dr.  Valen¬ 
tine,  “a  consistent,  faithful  Christian.  His  piety  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  principle.  He  was  always  anxious  to  do 
good,  to  accomplish  something  for  Christ  and  his  Church." 
His  religious  character  exercised  an  influence  over  his 
whole  conduct,  and  showed  itself  in  a  life  of  earnest  devo¬ 
tion  and  active  obedience.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
College  course,  and  during  a  special  season  of  religious 
interest,  that  he  was  brought  under  deep  conviction,  and 
seemed  remarkably  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was 
greatly  distressed  in  regard  to  his  spiritual  condition,  but 
the  cloud,  under  the  teachings  of  the  Comforter,  was  dis¬ 
sipated.  He  experienced  a  change  in  his  views  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  became  permanently  interested  in  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  He  consecrated  himself,  unreservedly,  to  the 
supreme  love  and  service  of  the  Triune  God — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — whose  name  and  seal  had 
been  placed  upon  him,  in  early  infancy,  in  the  ordinance 
of  Baptism.  From  this  period,  his  piety  was  never  called 
into  question.  Through  life,  in  his  public,  as  well  as  private, 
character,  this  high-toned  Christian  principle  was  always 
apparent.  He  was  thoughtful.  Serious  subjects  engaged 
his  attention.  After  his  death,  in  the  cop}^  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  used  in  his  daily  devotions,  were  found  at  the 
23rd  Psalm,  written  in  lead  pencil,  the  following  words  : 
“Oft  have  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  cold  tomb, 
and  oft  have  I  dreaded  the  dark  shadows  of  the  valley  of 
death  ;  oft  have  I  tried  to  know  whence  came  its  gloom, 
but  ah !  its  gloom  is  no  terror  to  me  now,  for  it  is  but  the 

shade  cast  bv  the  trees  of  Paradise  on  the  other  side.” 

« - 

During  his  last  illness,  he  was  in  a  most  delightful  frame 
of  mind ;  the  sustaining  and  all-controlling  power  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  especially  manifest.  Even  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  when  reason,  for  a  season,  was  dethroned,  his  mind 
was  absorbed  with  those  topics,  which  in  health  had  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention  and  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  such  times  he  would  sing  and  pray  and  preach, 
incessantly,  and,  during  his  lucid  moments,  ,  would  speak 
calmly  and  hopefully  of  his  approachine  end.  In  his  sick 
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chamber  he  permitted  no  levity.  Frivolous  conversation 
seemed  to  distress  him.  It  was  a  gratification  to  have  the 
Scriptures  read  to  him,  and  a  volume  entitled,  “The  Mind 
of  Jesus;”  and  to  have  sung  his  favorite  hymn,  “Blessed 
Jesus!  Thou  hast  loved  us.”  To  a  brother  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  who,  as  he  sat  by  his  side,  inquired  in  reference  to  the 
ground  of  his  hope,  he  replied  with  a  heavenly  smile, 
“The  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  Two  brethren  of  another 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  called  to  see  him,  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  Recognizing  them,  he  solemnly 
said  :  “Be  faithful  to  vour  high  trust !”  One  of  them  in- 
quiring,  “Whether  he  expected  to  recover?”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  “Ho  !  I  am  dying!”  The  brother  again  asked,  “If 
he  feft  prepared  to  die  ?”  “Yes!”  was  his  prompt  reply, 
“Jesus  is  precious.”  “Good-bye!  I  hope  to  meet  you  in 
a  better  world,”  were  his  dying  utterances,  as  he  recog¬ 
nized,  for  the  last  time,  and  tenderly  and  lovingly  clasped 
the  hand  of  her  who  sustained  to  him  the  nearest  of  all 
earthly  relations. 

In  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Garver  was  earnest,  ardent,  and,  at 
times,  very  impressive.  His  sermons  contained  thought, 
and  were  often  quite  original,  full  of  illustration,  sugges¬ 
tive  and  instructive  .*  His  views,  on  all  subjects,  were 
clearly  avowed  and  fearlesslv  maintained.  He  was  a  man 
of' positive  opinions,  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  unshaken 
in  his  resolutions.  When  a  position  was  once  carefully 
and  deliberately  taken,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  sentiments,  no  matter  whether  popular  or 
unpopular,  he  boldly  defended  them,  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition.  He  was  no  timorous  time-server.  He  never 
courted  the  popular  favor.  Loyalty  to  his  country  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  virtue,  and  treason,  a  crime.  He  was  thus, 
sometimes,  brought  into  collision  with  persons  who  oppo¬ 
sed  the  war — whose  views  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  He  was  a  man  of  large  humanity,  and  looked 
upon  slavery  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  He  loved 
his  Church.  It  was  the  Church  of  his  lathers,  the  Church 
of  his  choice.  He  loved  its  Confessions,  its  scriptural  doc- 

*  Mr.  Garver  wrote  frequently  for  our  Church  paper."-.  Two  of  his 
discourses  were  published  :  the  one,  “Our  Country  in  the  Light  ot  His¬ 
tory,”  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
September,  1861:  the  other,  “The  Sudden  Death  of  Henry  Trauger  Mc¬ 
Millan,  ”  delivered  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  October, 
lb  64. 
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trines,  and  its  time-honored  usages.  Yet  he  possessed  a 
most  catholic  spirit ;  he  was  entirely  free  from  every  thing 
like  a  sectarian  feeling.  He  loved  good  men  of  every 
name,  and  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  in  deeds  of 
charity  and  love.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and 
liberal  heart, 

“Bound  to  no  p:irt.y,  to  no  sect  confined  ; 

The  world  his  home,  his  brethren  all  mankind. 

But  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Garver,  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  further  to  speak,  unless  it  be  to  vindicate  our 
own  appreciation  of  one  for  whom  we  cherished  the  high¬ 
est  regard.  We  knew  him  long  and  intimately.  We  re¬ 
member  him  as  a  boy,  his  bright  countenance  and  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies. 
It  seems  but  as  yesterday,  that  in  the  recitation  room  he- 
so  eagerly  received  instruction,  and  so  promptly  gave  the 
result  of  his  careful  preparations.  The  last  time  we  saw 
him,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  College  Commencement ,  he  was  in  perfect  health, 
buoyant  in  spirit,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  full  of 
energy  and  hope.  We  distinctly  recall  his  erect  form,  his 
sprightly  appearance,  his  warm-hearted  address,  his  play¬ 
ful  manner.  “You  rarely,”  said  he,  as  he  stood  in  the 
Hall,  by  the  side  of  Rev.  Drs.  Sprague  and  Schneck,  both 
of  whom,  with  himself,  towered  in  stature  above  every  one 
else,  “have  three  guests,  at  the  same  time,  so  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  tall !”  Either  of  the  two,  having  almost  reached  his 
three-score  and  ten,  one  would  naturally  have  supposed, 
would  pass  away  more  quickly  than  the  young  and  active 
pastor,  who  had  not  yet  commemorated  the  anniversary  of 
his  thirty-fifth  birth-day.  How  we  were  saddened  and 
startled  by  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  his  death.  But 
thy  work,  dear  Brother,  on  earth  was  done,  tliy  mission 
accomplished  !  Over  thy  grave  we  will  drop  a  tributary 
tear,  not  for  thy  sake,  for  thou  hast  found  thy  rest  among 
the  many  mansions  of  the  blessed.  Thou  art  not  dead 
thy  name  shall  still  live  in  the  thanksgivings,  in  the  warm 
affections,  of  those  whom  thou  didst  direct  to  the  cross, 
who  became,  through  thy  instrumentality,  the  freedmen  of 
the  Lord ! 

The  true  index  of  a  man’s  character,  is  his  life.  As  we 
survey  the  interesting  and  useful  career  of  our  departed 
friend,  the  various  positions  of  difficulty  and  responsibility 
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which,  he  occupied,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised, 
we  cannot  fail  to  entertain  a  high  appreciation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  cherish  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory. 
He  has  left  the  Church  the  legacy  of  a  rich  example,  in 
the  purity  of  his  life  and  his  devotion  to  his  Christian 
calling. 


LXVIII. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  D.D. 

‘‘Some  there  are,  whose  names  will  live 

Not  in  the  memories,  but  the  hearts  of  men. 

Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  raised  ; 

And  when  they  saw  God’s  images  cast  down, 

Jjifted  them  up  again,  and  blew  the  dust 

From  the  worn  features  and  disfigured  limb.” 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  born  January  12th,  1819, 
abount  nine  miles  north  of  Frederick,  near  Lewistown, 
Maryland.  His  parents,  Zephaniali  and  Mary  Harrison, 
soon  after  removed  to  Frederick.  They  were  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  faithfully  instructed 
their  son  in  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  they  early  im¬ 
bued  his  mind  with  a  love  for  the  truth.  When  six  years 
old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Parochial  School.  Thence  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Academy,  where  he  successfully  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  mechanical  labor,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  fidelity  and  industry,  and  his  excellent 
workmanship.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Catechism,  from  Rev.  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  at  the 
time  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  subsequently  attended  an¬ 
other  course  of  instruction,  under  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harkey.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith.  Thoughtful  by  nature  and 
serious^  impressed  wish  a  sense  of  his  obligations,  he  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Encourged  in  his  determination  b}^  his  Paster,  he  enters 
upon  a  course  of  Preparatory  study  for  the  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania  College,  in  the  Spring  of  1838,  and  was  gradua¬ 
ted  with  the  Valedictory  of  his  class,  at  the  Commencement 
in  1843.  During  his  connection  with  the  College,  he  was 
conscientious  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  obliga- 
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tion  Study  was  a  pleasure,  duty  a  delight  He  early 
developed  a  taste  for  critical  research,  and  whilst  others 
were  often  engaged  in  recreation  and  amusement,  he  was 
in  his  room,  busily  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  some 
question  of  interest,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
His  exemplary  deportment,  his  prompt  obedience  to  au- 
thoritv,  his  rigid  observance  of  rule  the  maintenance  of  his 
Christian  integritv  and  his  constant  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer,  it  is  admitted  by  teacher  and  pupil, 
were  never  surpassed.  The  one  thing,  perhaps,  in  which 
he  excelled  all  others  was  the  moral  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  his  companions.  His  very  presence,  even 
when  he  kept  silent,  was  felt.  It  was  an  element  of  pow¬ 
er.  Many  through  his  instrumentality  were  led  to  a  saving 
acquaintance  with  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  do  good.  From  early 
spring  till  late  in  the  autumn,  he  would  often  walk  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  on  the  Lord’s  Day  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  or  superintending  Sabbath  Schools.  For  several 
years,  while  a  student,  he  superintended  the  African  Sun¬ 
day  School.  He  made  it  his  business  regularly  to  visit 
the  scholars  at  their  own  homes,  and  earnestly  to  press 
upon  their  attention  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  His  labors 
in  this  direction  are  still  kindly  remembered.  He  was 
also  frequently  found  in  the  Prison  and  the  Alms-House, 
conversing  with  the  inmates  in  reference  to  their  spiritual 
condition,  and  directing  them  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
the  friend  of  humanity.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  studies  he  was  compelled  to  struggle  with  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties.  His  means  were  limited,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  rather  than  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefactions,  usually  offered  by  the  Church  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  He  possessed  resolution  and 
energy,  and  the  difficulties,  which  he  encountered,  were 
readily  overcome.  His  vacations  were  devoted  to  agen¬ 
cies,  by  which  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  replenish  his  ex¬ 
hausted  treasury,  but  to  disseminate,  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  a  Christian  literature.  The  reve- 
nue,  derived  from  this  source  together  with  some  trifling 
assistance  which  he  received  from  his  friends,  sustained 
him  during  his  whole  course,  lie  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle  which  lay  in  his  path.  lie  formed  habits  of  self- 
reliance,  of  industry  and  of  economy  in  time  and  money, 
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which  proved  of  great  value  to  him  during  his  ministry. 
Disciplined  in  such  a  school,  he  had  learned  to  practice 
self-denial,  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others. 
Rigid  experience  had  taught,  him  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  were  contending  with  similar  trials,  to  give 
practical  counsel  and  generous  reliefto  young  men  who  were 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  His  usefulness  in 
the  future  was  by  this  part  of  his  education,  no  doubt, 
greatly  increased. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  at  College,  he  commenc¬ 
ed  his  theological  studies  in  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg. 
The  same  features,  so  marked  during  his  College  course, 
characterized  his  career  in  the  Seminary.  To  aid  in  his 
support  during  this  period  he  taught  several  hours  every 
week  in  the  “  Oakridge  Academy ,”  a  private  school  in  Get¬ 
tysburg,  at  the  time,  under  the  control  of  Prof.  Herman 
Haupt.  He  completed  his  studies  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and 
at  once  received  from  the  Synod  of  Maryland  licensure  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  in  obedience 
to  the  urgent  wishes  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  now 
consents  to  become  the  General  Agent  of  the  Parent  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  is,  at  the  same 
time,  elected  Assistant  Professer  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
in  Pennsylvania  College.  It  was  designed  that  he  should 
labor  six  months  of  the  year  in  each  service;  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  travel  and  present  the 
cause  of  Beneficiary  Education  to  the  churches,  and  in  the 
winter  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  and 
teach  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  in  the  College.  He  resigned 
both  of  these  positions  in  the  Spring  of  1846,  as  he 
thought  he  could  be  more  efficient  and  useful  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  work,  in  which  he  felt  that  the  Providence  of  God 
intended  him  to  labor.  Having  received  a  unanimous  call 
to  the  First  English  Lutheran  Church,  of  Cincinnati,  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  Here  his  whole  ministerial  life, 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  was  spent,  and,  although 
comparatively  a  young  man,  he  was,  when  he  died,  the 
senior  pastor  of  the  city.  Our  church,  when  he  took 
charge  of  it,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  was  a  mission 
church,  and  its  few  members  were  scattered  through  the 
city.  To  build  up  a  congrgation,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
large  and  influential  churches  of  other  Christian  denomi¬ 
nations,  was  no  easy  task.  It  was  a  work  of  more  than 
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ordinary  magnitude.  But  through  the  patient,  laborious 
and  efficient  efforts  of  Dr.  Harrison,  the  church  steadily 
and  successfully  advanced.  During  his  ministry,  about 
five  hundred  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  From  a  small  beginning,  the  church  in¬ 
creased  ;  it  became  large  and  influential.  But  to  realize 
fully  the  results  of  his  laborious  and  faithful  efforts,  we 
must  watch  the  developments  of  the  future,  when  the  pre¬ 
cious  seed  sown,  accompanied  with  his  fervent  prayers, 
shall  be  brought  to  maturity.  His  labors  were  unwearied 
and  abundant.  He  was  emphatically  a  working  man. 
Every  Sunday,  in  addition  to  the  two  sermons  he  regular¬ 
ly  preached,  he  usually  taught  a  large  Bible  class,  and 
twice  addressed  his  Sabbath  Schools,  while,  during  the 
week,  he  went  from  house  to  house  with  the  consolations 
of  religion.  In  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  among  the  cliil- 
dren  of  affliction,  the  sorrowing  and  the  fallen,  he  was 
found,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to  the  desponding, 
whispering  comfort  to  the  distressed,  and  directing  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  the  only  source  of  true  safety.  Wherever  he 
could  be  useful,  the  light  of  his  countenance,  beaming  with 
friendly,  affectionate  interest,  was  seen,  the  voice  of  his 
kind,  sympathizing  nature  was  heard.  He  was  regarded 
by  all,  as  a  model  pastor,  devoted  to  his  mission,  and  ex¬ 
hausting  his  time  and  strength  in  the  great  work,  to  which 
he  was  called.  During  the  visitation  of  the  Cholera  in 
Cincinnati,  his  toilsome  labors  were  witnessed,  not  only  in 
his  own  congregation,  but  among  members  of  other  de¬ 
nominations.  By  day  and  by  night,  like  an  angel  of  mer¬ 
cy,  amid  scenes  of  suffering  and  bereavement,  he  was 
engaged  in  personal  ministrations  to  the  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  wants  of  his  fellow-men.  His  warm  heart  vibrated 
to  every  note  of  sorrow  and  distress  that  reached  his  ears. 
His  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  reli¬ 
gion. 

A  strong  element  in  Dr.  Harrison’s  pastoral  success  was 
the  deep  interest  he  manifested  in  the  young,  and  his  high 
appreciation  of  Sabbath-School  instruction.  He  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  pastors  of  the 
German  churches.  This  gave  him  access  to  the  youth  of 
German  Lutheran  families,  whose  children  could  speak 
and  read  English.  From  this  source  he  gathered  many 
into  his  Sunday  School,  who  subsequently  became  active 
and  efficient  members  of  his  church.  Much  of  this  mate- 
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rial  would  have  been  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  his  personal 
effort  “He  carefully  watched,”  says  Professor  Diehl,  “the 
opening  buds  of  promise  in  the  youth  of  his  congregation, 
and  whenever  he  discovered  any  evidence  of  adaptedness 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  called  the  attention  of  its 
possessor  to  the  sacred  office,  and  pressed  upon  him  the 
serious  consideration  of  its  claims.  Bv  so  doing  he  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  from  his  congregation  eight 
young  men  into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.”  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  every  effort,  designed  to  promote  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  young.  For  twenty-one  years 
he  served  as  a  Director  of  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  was  never,  during  this  period,  absent  from 
any  of  the  meetings,  participating  actively  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  its  business,  and  conscientiously  discharging  any 
duty  required  of  him  He  was,  also,  for  many  years, 
President  of  the  Board,  and  from  the  beginning  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  examine  the  Senior  Class, 
preparatory  to  graduation.  “So  prompt  was  he,”  writes 
one  of  the  Professors,  “in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
that  we  always  felt  sure,  that  whoever  else  might  fail  to 
come,  Dr.  Harrison  would  certainly  be  present  ”  With 
equal  alacrity  and  earnestness,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and,  for  ten  years,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  His  influence  here  was  most  salutary. 
He  inspired  confidence,  his  power  was  always  felt.  He 
was  esteemed  for  his  sound  judgment,  practical  wisdom 
and  high  moral  worth,  and,  by  his  courteous,  frank  man¬ 
ners,  his  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  secured  the  warm 
regard  of  the  Commissioners,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 
He  was  a  public  man,  disposed  to  identify  himself  with  all 
the  moral  and  religious  movements  of  the  city.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Association  of  Evangelical 
Ministers  of  Cincinnati  and  for  years  served  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  Secretary.  He  sought  and  he  found  opportunities 


to  do  good.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  individualism,  and 
a  thousand  avenues  for  personal  activity  in  the  service  of 
his  Eedeemer  opened  before  him.  The  constant  inquiry 
with  him  was,  “Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?”  and 
the  prompt  response  came,  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.”  His  natural  energies  were 
sanctified  and  strengthened  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  his  labors  were  be- 
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gun,  continued  and  ended  in  faith,  with  humble  reliance 
upon  an  almighty  arm,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  thought 
or’  human  merit 

His  influence  in  the  Church  was  very  great.  He  was, 
three  times,  elected  President  of  the  Miami  Synod  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Committee  for  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  Licensure  and  Ordination.  He  took  a  very  decided  in- 
terest  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church;  he  was 
the  warm  friend  of  every  effort  connected  with  its  purity 
and  growth.  He  was  for  a  longtime  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Committee  on  the  African  Mission,  and  gave  to  it 
his  cordial  sympathy  and  earnest  support.  He  was  very 
devoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  General  Synod  and,  during 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  never  absented  himself  from 
any  of  its  conventions  From  his  first  connections  with  his 
District  Synod,  he  was,  with  a  single  exception,  and  that 
when  he  was  constitute onaly  ineligible,  elected  as  a  dele¬ 
gate.  His  doctrinal  views  were  those  of  the  General 
Synod.  He  opposed  the  “Definite  Platform'5  of  185(3. 
His  course  on  the  floor  of  Synod  was  always  conservative. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  brethren  of  all  parties,  of 
every  school  of  opinion.  When  they  differed  from  him, 
they  trusted  his  honesty.  No  man  in  Synod  was  ever  re- 
garcled  with  deeper  affection,  no  one  when  he  rose  to  speak 
was  heard  with  more  careful  attention  He  had  no  love  for 
personal  controversy.  He  did  not  object  to  the  discussion 
of  truth,  but  where  there  was  no  vital  principle  involved, 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  allow  men  to  differ  ;  that  time 
was  too  precious,  and  life  too  momentous  to  be  spent  in 
disputing  points,  in  reference  to  which  men  differed  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  have  never  vet  been 
satisfactorily  settled.  He  always  discriminated  between 
the  essentials  and  the  accessories  of  religion,  between  the 
certain  and  the  probable,  and  exercised  the  largest  share 
of  charity  towards  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in 
sentiment. 

Dr.  Harrison  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  ready  discernment  of  what  was  fitting  to  time  and 
circumstances.  He  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming  of  men.  This  characteristic  impressed  itself 
upon  everything  that  he  said  or  did,  in  public  or  private. 
Nothing  of  self,  nothing  that  was  petty  or  personal  con¬ 
trolled  his  actions.  He  loved  every  thing  that  was  pure 
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and  noble  and  good.  He  despised,  with  all  the  intensity- 
of  his  earnest  nature,  every  thing  that  was  mean,  and  hat- 
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ed  all  that  was  wrong.  His  course  was  straight-forward — 
his  path,  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  lie 
was  a  man  of  high-toned  honor,  of  great  spiritual  power. 
His  piety  gave  a  hue  and  glow  to  all  liis  movements,  and 
modified  every  thought.  His  Christian  character  was  one 
of  marked  consistency,  his  sterling  integrity  commended 
him  to  the  respect  and  the  affections  of  the  world.  In  all 
his  conduct,  he  beautifully  illustrated  the  principles  by 
which  he  professed  to  be  guided.  By  his  example, 

“He  allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.” 

His  life  was  bejmnd  reproach.  Perhaps,  no  one  was  ever 
more  free  from  envy,  ill-will,  from  malice,  and  so  abound¬ 
ing  in  things  just  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  He  had 
never  learned  to  utter  harsh  or  bitter  words — the  law  of 
kindness  dwelt  continually  upon  his  lips.  “His  candor, 
humility  and  unaffected  piety,”  says  Hr.  Conrad,  “endear¬ 
ed  him  to  his  immediate  friends  and  parishioners,  and  his 
catholic  spirit  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  ministers  and  members  of  all  denominations.  He  was 
an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.”  The 
cordiality  of  his  intercourse  was  proverbial.  He  earnest¬ 
ly  labored  to  unite  Christians  of  every  name.  He  intro¬ 
duced  no  sectarian  fire  upon  the  sacred  altar,  but  poured 
upon  it  the  sweet  incense  of  love,  prayer  and  gratitude. 
He  sympathized  with  the  whole  brotherhood  oh  those  who 
rejoice  in  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
emphatically  a  devout  man,  fearing  God,  and  full  of  the 
Lloly  Ghost.  He  seemed  to  be  influenced  in  his  work  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  glorify  his  Master,  in 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

“He  was,”  sa\7s  Hr.  Diehl,  “a  good  scholar,  a  sound  the¬ 
ologian,  and,  in  the  pulpit,  clear,  practical,  instructive  and 
experimental.  His  mind  was  of  a  deep,  philosophical  vein, 
and  if  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  authorship  in 
this  direction,  he  would  have  become  distinguished.”  He 
never,  however,  introduced  these  abstract  speculations  into 
the  pulpit.  His  preaching  was  marked  by  simplicity  of 
thought,  an  earnest  and  impassioned  unction,  and,  above 
all,  by  a  deep  solemnity  and  melting  tenderness.  His  holy 
life,  his  fervent  prayers,  his  devout,  earnest  teachings,  his 
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apostolic  labors,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  Cburch 
will  not  let  bis  name  die.  Wittenberg  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  at  its  Commence¬ 
ment,  in  1861. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1866,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age,  Dr.  Harrison  died  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  Cincinnati.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  month,  he  followed  to  the  grave  a 
valued  friend,  a  prominent  member  of  his  congregation, 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same  terrible  disease.  The 
next  day  he  was  himself  prostrated,  gradually  growing 
weaker,  lingering  between  life  and  death,  till  the  evening 
of  the  3rd,  when  he  passed  away  so  gently,  that  those  who 
watched  by  his  side  scarcely  knew  whether  he  slept,  or  was 
dead.  From  the  beginning  he  was  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  he  would  not  recover,  yet  he  was  calm  and  re¬ 
signed  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  He  uttered  no 
murmur.  Ilis  thoughts  wandered  to  the  sufferings  of  Je- 
sus.  The  expressions  that  fell  from  his  lips  indicated  the 
state  of  his  mind,  in  view  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 
“I  am,”  said  he  “but  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  but  I  have 
tried  to  serve  my  blessed  Master.”  His  dving  counsels 
he  communicated  to  his  familv,  and  commended  them  to 
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the  guardian  care  of  the  orphans’  Grod  and  the  widow’s 
friend.  “Xow  there  remains,”  he  adds,  “for  me,  but  one 
thing  more  ;”  he  then  repeated  the  lines  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  : 

“Jesus,  lover  of  ray  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high  !” 

The  only  words  uttered  by  him  after  this  were,  “Come 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickl}^ !” 

As  the  tidings  of  his  death  spread,  the  whole  city  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  blow.  Universal  and 
profound  was  the  impression  of  sadness  which  the  be¬ 
reavement  produced  in  the  community.  The  people 
mourned  on  every  side,  as  they  felt  that  one  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  of  the  earth  had  been  removed.  As  friend  met  friend 
on  the  street,  or  in  the  mart  of  business,  they  stopped  to 
mingle  their  tears  and  sympathies  in  the  common  grief. 
Special  meetings  of  associations  were  called,  addresses  de¬ 
livered  and  resolutions  adopted.  The  funeral  ceremonies 
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were  of  a  very  imposing  character.  The  body  was  taken 
to  the  church,  which  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  pews,  the  aisles  and  the  vestibule  were  crowded,  while 
many  were  unable  to  press  their  way  through  the  immense 
throng,  within  the  doors  of  the  large  edifice.  The  pulpit 
and  the  chancel  were  occupied  with  most  of  the  ministers, 
belonging  to  the  various  Christian  denominations  of  the 
city.  An  appropriate  hymn  was  sung,  impressive  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  a  simple  and  ten¬ 
der  prayer  was  offered.  There  was  no  formal  sermon, 
but  brief  and  touching  addresses  were  delivered  by  five  of 
the  ministers  present,  Rev.  Drs.  Aydelott,  Hoyt,  McCarne, 
Keincle  and  Storrs,  each  one  representing  a  'different 
branch — the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Congregational — of  the  Christian  Church.  “The  speak¬ 
ers,”  says  Professor  Diehl,  “were  men  who  had  been  inti¬ 
mately,  and  some  of  them,  for  a  long  time,  associated  with  him 
in  the  work  of  their  common  Master.  They  spoke  of  the 
many  marked  excellencies  of  his  character,  his  singleness 
of  purpose  and  aim — his  purity  and  holiness  of  life — his 
frankness  and  cordiality — his  zeal  and  self-denial — his  firm¬ 
ness  in  defending  his  own  views,  and  his  respect  and  char¬ 
ity  for  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion — the  faith¬ 
fulness,  and  yet  kindness,  of  his  reproofs — his  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity — his  hearty  co-operation  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  man — giving  a 
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special  prominence  to  his  fraternal  spirit,  his  brotherly 
love  and  kindness,  his  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  “Besides  the  various 
hacks,”  remarks  the  Christian  Herald,  “there  were  scores 
of  private  carriages  leading  to  the  Church,  showing  how 
many  were  expecting  to  join  in  the  procession  to  the  Cem¬ 
etery.  As  we  gazed  upon  that  scene,  we  thought  that  it  is  a 
noble  and  blessed  thing  after  all,  to  be  a  Christian  pastor. 
We  have  seen  rich  men  borne  to  their  burial,  through  the 
streets  of  Cincinnati.  The  pageant  was  imposing,  but 
it  was  bought  with  a  price,  while  the  love,  which  drew 
such  crowds  around  our  brother’s  coffin  is  priceless.  The 
memory  he  has  left  is  worth  more  to  his  stricken  house¬ 
hold  than  millions  of  dollars,  and  great,  we  doubt  not,  is 
his  reward  in  heaven.”  “He  was  beloved,”  says  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Presbyter,  “by  all  Christian  people,  for  his  genial 
and  affectionate  nature.”  “He  was  a  man,”  adds  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Christian  Advocate ,  “that  you  must  love.  Hot  only  the 
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people  of  his  charge,  and  the  members  of  his  Sunday 
School,  but  hundreds  of  others,  with  no  Church  relations, 
will  most  keenly  and  deeply  deplore  his  death.”  The 
death  of  such  a  man  not  only  invests  his  memory  with 
peculiar  tenderness  and  reverence,  but  hallows  and  en¬ 
nobles  the  work,  with  whose  interests  he  was  so  closely 
identified. 

Dr.  Harrison  was  married,  November  24th,  1846,  to 
Sarah  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Win- 
wood,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  was  the  father  of  ten 
children.  Eight  of  these,  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
with  the  widowed  mother,  remain  to  lament  their  irrepar¬ 
able  loss,  in  the  death  of  one  who  was  the  light  of  his 
household,  and  the  joy  of  his  friends. 


ARTICLE  YI. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE 

ANALOGIES  OF  NxlTURE. 

By  Rev.  Allejt  Traver,  A.  M.  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

Some  doctrines  are  brought  home  to  our  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences,  and  conviction  in  their  reality  is  secured,  in  yiew 
of  universal  belief.  The  conviction  of  the  race,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  testimony  of  nature,  and  on  this  we  can  act 
with  safety.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
has  always  found  a  response  in  the  human  heart.  How¬ 
ever  remote  nations  may  have  been  from  intercourse  with 
those  who  had  knowledge  of  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  all  nations  have  had  germs  of  truth,  in  respect  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ideas  on  this  subject  have 
been  found  co-extensive  with  the  history  of  thought  and 
reflection.  Pagan  systems  of  philosophy  generally  imply 
notions  of  a  future  existence,  if  they  do  not  express  it.  In 
their  speculations  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  connected 
with  the  soul,  they  have  presented  some  proud  evidences 
of  their  intellectual  strength,  conclusions  which  claim 
our  admiration.  They  did  not  indeed  solve  the  question, 
How  can  man  be  just  with  God,  nor  did  they  lift  the  veil  of 
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futurity  ancl  dissipate  its  gloom.  They  did  not  attain  any 
just  and  definite  vieAVs  of  the  soul  in  another  life,  or  settle 
beyond  question,  truths  concerning  immortality.  Yet 
they  did  much  to  meet,  in  the  right  direction,  the  unquench¬ 
able  aspirations  of  the  mind.  They  accomplished  all 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  when  viewed 
from  the  limited  struggles  of  unaided  reason.  Still  their 
apprehensions  of  the  future  were  involved  in  uncertainty, 
and  conjecture.  But  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  they  contain  the  utterances  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  the  fact  of  immortality  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  is  settled  beyond  question.  And  not  only  is  it 
declared,  that  the  soul  continues  after  it  leaves  the  body, 
in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  nature,  but  that  it  will  live  in  ano¬ 
ther  body,  formed  in  part  from  the  one,  which  passes  un¬ 
der  the  domain  of  death.  The  body  itself  is  to  live  again. 
The  soul  is  to  be  re-united  with  it.  The  tabernacle  of  clay, 
which  undergoes  the  process  of  dissolution,  is  itself  to  be 
recomposed  in  an  incorruptible  form  and,  in  some  sense, 
identical  with  the  present  earthly  body  ;  and  the  soul  and 
body  united  shall  again  constitute  the  same  person.  The 
Scriptures  are  very  explicit  in  their  declarations  of  this 
transformation.  We  are  assured  that  those,  whose  lives 
are  continued  up  to  the  period  of  the  general  resurrection 
from  the  grave,  will  pass  through  a  process  of  change, 
without  the  ordinary  form  of  dissolution,  and  their  bodies 
will  be  changed  into  those  glorious  ones,  which  will  be  the 
eternal  habitation  of  the  soul.  This  sublime  and  myste¬ 
rious  doctrine  of  revelation  receives  strong  confirmation 
from  the  analogies  of  nature.  To  this  discussion  we  now 
proceed. 

1.  The  ideas  of  succession,  and  of  positive  forces,  join¬ 
ed  with  negative  states,  suggest  this  doctrine,  or  the  con¬ 
ception  that  it  may  prove  truthful.  The  spiritual  nature 
of  man  is  so  constituted,  that  we  are  subject  to  suggested 
trains  of  thought.  Outward  objects  appeal  to  inward  en¬ 
ergies,  and  awaken  them  to  newness  of  life,  and  our  obser¬ 
vations  of  nature  suggest  some  unexperienced  fact  in  the 
spiritual  realm  in  the  future.  An  outward  object,  moving 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  is  the  occasion  of  a 
new  series  of  thoughts  and  principles,  which  strive  within 
the  spirit  and  create  new  experiences  and  originate  new 
views.  The  column  draped  in  black,  the  shrouded  hall, 
the  tolling  bell,  the  muffled  drum-beat,  reversed  arms,  the 
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sombre  train  and  the  broken  shaft,  are  arbitrary  and  con¬ 
ventional  indications  of  death.  But  the  facts  of  nature 
are  more  naturally  suggestive,  and  their  succession  is  less 
significant  of  specific  facts,  than  of  comprehensive  princi¬ 
ples.  Each  night,  succeeding  the  joyous  day,  is  an  emblem 
of  death,  and  each  new  morning  is  a  type  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  And  as,  after  the  darkest  and  most  dismal  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  night,  there  dawns  a  morning  of  joy  and  light, 
may  it  not  be  possible,  or  probable,  nay,  absolutely  certain, 
that  there  is  fixed  in  the  divine  purposes  and  reserved  for 
man,  the  enjoyment  of  a  bright  and  endless  day,  after  the 
twilight  of  earth,  the  darker  cavern  of  death,  and  the  night 
of  the  grave  ?  All  men  are  inclined  to  believe  in  a  future 
state,  and  this  idea  of  succession  suggested  and  handed 
dowm  by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  Socrates  or  Plato,  is  the 
lowest  form  of  the  argument  for  a  future  life,  drawn  from 
analogy.  It  is  the  initiatory  step,  the  introductory  thought, 
and  the  opening  paragraph,  to  a  subject  of  wfide  scope,  re¬ 
plete  with  cheering  and  consoling  truth. 

It  is  a  popular  representation,  that  night  is  the  emblem 
of  death,  and  in  all  countries,  civilized,  savage,  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  its  tranquil  sleep,  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  repose 
and  silence  of  death  and  the  grave.  One  is  a  dim  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  other,  and  in  a  figurative  sense  they  may  be 
deemed  as  twin  brothers  walking,  unseen  among  men, 
hand  in  hand,  a  friendly  pair.  As  the  day  declines  and 
night  approaches,  we  frequently  watch  the  parting  beams 
of  the  sun,  as  they  purple  the  uplands,  or  light  up  the 
forests  with  a  brilliant  glow,  but  leave  dark  and  length- 

0  7  O 

ening  shadows  in  the  valleys.  As  time  fiowrs  on,  and  we 
pass  from  the  dimness  of  twilight,  to  the  darkness  of  night, 
the  mind,  set  free  from  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  raises  the 
question,  as  a  speculation  of  the  intellect,  may  not  the 
soul  and  body,  after  the  night  of  death,  experience  a  bright 
and  glorious  resurrection  morning?  While  there  is  not 
much  stress  laid  on  this  argument  we  regard  it  as  the  low- 
est  form,  or  initiatory  step  in  an  argument,  derived  from  the 
analogies  of  nature  as  thev  are  found  around  us. 

If  silence,  another  negative  attribute  of  nature,  should 

7  0  7 

possess  the  creation,  the  world  on  which  ure  dwell,  how 
painful  would  be  the  fact,  how  doubly  painful  would  it  be¬ 
come,  and  terrible  the  reality.  Suppose  there  should  not 
be  heard  the  hum  of  insect  wfings,  that  no  bird  should  sing 
to  us,  no  leaf  move  in  the  air,  and  no  current  stir  about  or 
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above  us  in  the  atmosphere,  that  motion  should  cease  and 
the  pulsations  of  life  should  never  more  be  experienced, 
how  fearful  and  unendurable  would  be  the  state !  If  na¬ 
tural  death  should  reign  and  existence  perish  from  the 
earth,  and  man  become  as  if  he  had  not  existed,  could  we 
bear  the  conception  of  the  experience,  with  unimpaired 
mental  powers  ?  There  are  agencies  at  work  in  nature, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  living  things,  every 
animate  and  inanimate  object.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
dies  annually  by  a  law  of  its  own.  Were  there  no  recu¬ 
peration  or  germ  powers  at  work  to  restore  it,  it  would 
cease.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  objects.  And  there 
are  agents  and  forces  actually  engaged,  which,  by  an  irresis¬ 
tible  force,  bring  us  nearer  to  death  every  hour.  The 
force  of  gravitation  draws  us  to  the  dust,  and  the  agents, 
that  work  in  our  system,  operate  for  their  destruction. 
But  there  are  certain  negative  states  which  suggest  the 
return  of  those  which  are  positive,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  positive  in  the  universe  perpetually.  We  instinctive¬ 
ly  reject  the  idea  of  perpetual  silence  in  the  universe;  the 
heart  recoils  from  the  conception. 

Suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  should  cease,  that  this 
luminary  should  burn  out  and  the  earth  cool,  and  air  and  wa¬ 
ter  give  out  their  caloric,  and  a  chill  be  felt,  and  the  winds 
howl  across  the  freezing  earth,  that  scanty  vegetation  on 
the  wild  moor,  and  the  rich  tropical  plants,  nurtured  with 
careful  hands,  turn  pale  and  die  as  it  grows  colder  and  col¬ 
der,  and  beasts  become  wild  and  frantic  with  fear  and  pain, 
and  men  grope  about  and  perish  from  cold;  that  the  vital 
blood  of  man  be  congealed  and  the  pulsations  of  human 
hearts  grow  feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  cease  ;  that  the 
solid  globe,  with  all  the  attendant  orbs  of  the  solar  system, 
become  cold,  frozen  masses  of  ice,  and  swing  silently  in 
their  orbits  !  If  the  gentle,  the  soft  and  silent  light  should 
cease  to  return,  the  cries  of  a  horror  stricken  world  would 
fill  the  earth  with  terror!  We  instinctively  reject  this 
negative  state. 

Man  observes  the  material  panorama,  that  surrounds 
him,  with  dim  expectation,  hoping  to  gain  hints  of  hith¬ 
erto  inexperienced  realities.  Enclosed  in  a  prison  of  clay, 
with  a  feAv  senses  that  serve  him  as  gateways  of  truth  and 
observation,  these  analogies  light  up  in  his  bosom  a  real¬ 
izing  sense,  or  an  expectation  of  what  may  be  reached  in 
the  future,  by  the  spiritual  eye  or  ear.  Moved  by  these 
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hints,  "he  alone  can  travel,  in  thought,  over  the  ruins  and 
desolations  of  earth,  and  cast  an  inquiring  glance  beyond 
the  present  world,  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  future  ac¬ 
tivity.  A  more  difficult  achievement  for  man  is,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  to  observe  the  most  appalling  of  all  facts, 
the  decay  and  dissolution  of  his  race  and  his  person,  to 
contemplate  the  truth,  that  there  is  a  time,  not  remote, 
when  his  animate  body,  every  part  of  which,  so  sensitive 
and  dear  to  himself,  shall  fall  to  pieces;  when  that  life,  by 
which  now  he  is  so  thoroughly  pervaded,  shall  take  its 
departure,  and  leave,  cold  and  abandoned,  all  that  is  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  senses  of  this  moving,  acting,  and  thinking 
creature ;  when  all  our  members  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  putrefaction,  and  we  not  cherish  the  faintest  hope 
that  the  soul  shall  live  and  dwell  in  a  body,  prepared 
for  it. 

That  death  will  ensue,  we  all  know ;  that  the  body  will 
turn  to  dust,  is  a  fact,  but  that  this  shall  continue,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  life,  no  resurrection,  is  a  naked  negative 
conception,  which  man  instinctively  rejects,  and  from 
which  he  turns  with  horror.  We  cannot  rest  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  will  be  nothing;  marked  in  the  future, 
that  there  will  be  no  higher  plain  on  which  man  shall  step, 
and  where  human  nature  shall  expatiate  and  enlarge. 
Now,  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  do  not  believe  in  an 
eternal  blank,  and  we  cannot  rest  in  the  conviction  that 
darkness,  silence,  cold,  and  especially  death,  will  be  uni¬ 
versal  experience  or  state— that  negation  is  the  only  fu¬ 
ture.  If  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  aspersion  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  that  he  should  dwell  alone  with  no  created 
thing  to  manifest  his  glory  and  nature ;  it  would  be  equal 
ly  irreverent  to  suppose  that  he  will  so  order  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  creation,  that  that  which  now  exists,  as  ani¬ 
mate,  shall  cease  to  be,  or  become  mere  dead  matter. 
May  not  this  law  be  illustrated  in  the  spiritual  arrange¬ 
ments,  ordained  of  God  for  the  development  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  race  ?  May  it  not  be  his  fixed  plan  and 
purpose,  that  while  the  soul  endures,  from  age  to  age,  and 
expands,  that  the  tenement  shall  change,  as  it  does  from 
year  to  year,  loosing  particles  and  receiving  others,  till, 
finally,  after  death,  it  will  be  clothed  with  a  princely  form, 
made  of  the  most  refined  and  perfect  materials  ? 

2.  There  are  types  and  foreshadowings  and  ample  iudi- 
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cations,  and  there  is  a  wise  range  of  evidence  of  it,  in  the 
process  of  nature  around  us.  Each  spring  nature  revives 
from  the  decay  and  death  of  winter  ;  and  presents  to  us,  in 
the  revivication  of  the  natural  world,  a  glorious  type  of 
man’s  resurrection.  A  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  revelation,  and  which  delights  to  trace  the  hand 
of  the  Great  Author  of  all  things,  in  his  word  and  works, 
perceives,  in  the  developing  process  of  this  interesting  sea¬ 
son,  a  grand  and  noble  image  of  a  future  state,  connected 
with  a  body  renewed  and  re-created  from  the  materials  of 
the  earth.  The  trees  put  on,  every  year,  the  appearance 
of  death.  They  drop  their  verdant  covering  and  stretch 
their  naked  arms  to  the  cold  winds  and  the  severe  blasts 
of  the  sweeping,  devastating  tornado.  But  there  are  con¬ 
stant  forces  there,  which  will  again  renew  their  verdure. 
In  secret  and  darkness,  they  are  working  these  new 
springs  of  life,  which  will  burst  forth  at  the  appointed 
season,  in  one  universal  ocean  of  beauty  and  loveliness. 
The  principle  of  vegetable  life  causes  the  sap  to  ascend  to 
the  branches  and  clothes  them  afresh  in  vernal  beauty. 
The  seed,  scattered  on  the  ground,  shoots  into  life  and 
beauty  a  new  plant.  In  the  reviving  and  the  reanimating 
world,  in  the  universal  bursting  forth  of  vegetable  life 
from  seeming  death,  as  in  the  springing  grass,  the  bud¬ 
ding  vines,  and  the  bursting  flowers,  we  see  a  faint  type  of 
the  dead  awaking  to  a  new  life,  and  we  discover  therein  the 
liveliest  material  emblems  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  wonderful  and  inexplicable,  as  the  sudden  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  long  dissolved  and  mouldering  body.  We 
behold,  from  year  to  year,  the  most  beautiful  and.  stately 
vegetable  form,  springing  up  from  minute  and  apparently 
dead  seeds  and  germs.  Some  flourish  in  rank  and  wild 
luxuriance,  not  endowed  with  fruit-bearing  power;  oth¬ 
ers  produce  blossoms  and  precious  fruit.  Can  we  think  it 
incredible,  that  in  the  revolving  cycle  of  Providence,  an 
eternal  spring  shall  arrive,  not  for  inanimate  nature,  but 
for  man,  in  which  immortal  forms  shall  spring  from  the 
dust  and  the  ashes  of  the  tomb  ?  Before  man  rises  to 
eternal  life,  he  must  pass  through  the  winter  of  the  grave. 
He  must  lie  down  in  corruption,  before  he  can  rise  in  in¬ 
corruption.  As  the  plant,  shorn  of  its  beauty  and  ripen¬ 
ed  fruit,  withers  and  disappears  from  the  face  of  the 
ground,  to  spring  up  in  renewed  loveliness,  at  the  appoint¬ 
ed  season,  so  the  sons  of  men  grow  old  and  sink  into  the 
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grave.  But  at  the  appointed  time,  in  God’s  own  order, 
they  will  rise  again,  clothed  with  immortality,  in  that  day 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed.  Our  race 
numbers  about  twelve  hundred  millions.  Allowing 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  for  each  person,  this  number 
would  fill  both  sides  of  a  table,  stretched  six  times  around 
our  globe,  making  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles.  And  these,  God’s  rational  creatures,  are 
all  bountifully  fed  every  day  and  year,  by  his  Infinite 
Power  in  nature,  working  a  resurrection  of  the  dry,  hard 
seed,  sown  in  the  bosom  of  the  friendly  earth. 

The  seed  germinates  and  comes  up,  not,  indeed,  the  one 
we  sowed  or  planted,  for  that  perished  and  was  resolved 
into  its  original  elements.  Yet  here  it  is,  another  body, 
as  diverse,  as  the  one  we  sowed,  as  are  any  two  individuals, 
or  as  the  natural  is  diverse  from  the  spiritual.  It  is  the 
same  in  a  general,  yet  in  a  particular  sense,  it  is  not  the 
same.  It  is  the  same  in  kind  and  nature,  yet  not  the  same 
in  form  and  particle.  It  was  deposited  a  dead  body,  it  is 
raised  a  living  one.  While  this  is  a  mysterious  doctrine, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  the  one  in  nature.  The  child,  who 
died  in  our  arms,  and  was  then  put  away  out  of  our  sight 
into  the  ground,  to  mingle  with  its  original  dust,  shall 
come  up  in  the  spring  time,  in  immortal  beauty,  to  bloom 
forever  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  These  facts  are  stated  in 
the  Scriptures.  They  are  illustrated  in  the  wide  field  of 
nature.  The  doctrine  is,  that  the  soul  is  to  live  in  another 
state,  that  the  body  is  to  rise,  re-embodied,  from  the  ashes 
of  the  present  body. 

3.  And  still  more  clearly  is  this  doctrine  illustrated  in  the 
insect  realm.  The  gay  butterfly  springs  from  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  the  caterpillar.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
winged-insect  with  its  three  lives,  as  caterpillar,  chrysalis 
and  butterfly.  We  speak  of  its  three  lives,  but  we  must 
not  forget,  that  they  make  after  all  but  one  life,  and  that 
the  caterpillar  is  as  truly  the  same  being  with  the  future 
butterfly,  as  the  child  is  the  same  with  the  future  man. 
The  old  significance  of  the  word  metamorphosis — the  fa¬ 
bled  transformation  of  one  individual  into  another,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  imagination  and  poetical  culture  of 
the  ancients  found  expression,  still  clings  to  us  ;  and  where 
the  different  phases  of  the  same  life  assume  such  different 
external  forms,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  single,  continuous  life.  To  a  naturalist,  metamorpho- 
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sis  is  simply  growth  ;  and  in  that  sense  the  different  stages 
of  development  in  animals,  that  undergo  their  successive 
changes  within  the  egg,  are  as  much  metamorphosis  as  the 
successive  phases  of  life  in  those  animals  that  complete 
their  development,  after  they  are  hatched.  But  the  butter¬ 
fly,  in  its  most  imperfect,  earliest  condition,  is  worm-like, 
the  body  consisting  of  thirteen  uniform  rings  ;  but  where 
it  has  completed  this  stage  of  its  existence,  it  passes  into 
the  chrysalis  state,  during  which  the  body  has  two  regions, 
the  front  rings  being  soldered  together  to  form  the  head 
and  chest,  while  the  hind  joints  remain  distinct ;  and  it  is 
only  when  it  bursts  from  its  chrysalis  envelope,  as  a  com¬ 
plete  winged-insect,  that  it  has  three  distinct  regions  of 
the  body.  Do  not  the  different  periods  of  growth  in  this 
highest  order  explain  the  relation  of  all  the  orders  to  each 
other?  The  earliest  condition  of  an  animal  cannot  be  its 
highest  condition ;  it  does  not  pass  from  a  more  perfect,  to 
a  less  perfect  state  of  existence.  We  infer  from  analogy 
that  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  complete  in  this  stage  of  his 
being  ;  but  that  he  must  stretch  along  with  the  spiral,  cir¬ 
cling  sweep  of  centuries  and  finally  attain  a  richer  maturi- 
tv  than  is  now  his  lot.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 

i 

Greek  name  for  butterfly  is  This  same  word  is  the 

name  for  the  soul.  Now  as  the  butterfly  is  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  caterpillar,  the  technical  name  of  which  is  larva , 
and  which  name  means  literally  a  mask ,  used  because  in 
the  caterpillar  is  the  disguised  future  butterfly  ;  for  one  of 
the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  miscroseope,  is  that  the 
larva  contains  a  distinct  butterfly,  only  undeveloped,  and 
that  it  has  organs  suited  to  the  two  distinct  stages,  or  forms 
of  life,  which  they  assume.  When  the  insect  closes  this 
stage  of  life,  it  issues  into  a  higher  one,  the  elements  of 
which  were  contained,  unseen  by  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
larva,  or  mask.  May  not  man’s  state  be  similar,  and  the 
future  usher  us  Into  a  new  experience,  not  only  with  full 
and  mature  power  of  soul,  but  with  a  new  body,  raised 
from  the  particles  and  parts  of  the  old  which  corrupted  in 
the  grave,  or  was  scattered  and  consumed  ? 

4.  Having  deduced  the  argument  from  analogy,  from 
the  world  of  matter  and  negation,  and  from  the  changes 
of  certain  insects  and  their  metamorphosis,  we  proceed  to 
the  world  of  mind,  and  to  rational  intelligences  and  to 
creatures  guided  by  instinct,  and  seek  for  the  indications 
of  a  future  state  by  a  comparison  of  the  facts  relating  to 
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the  two  generic,  mental  and  instinctive,  differences  betwreen 
man  and  animals  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
extent,  to  which  each  accomplishes  its  purpose,  which  is  such 
as  to  render  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  highly  probable.  Ani¬ 
mals  evidently  do  their  work,  act  out  their  destiny  and 
complete  their  mission  in  this  world.  The  insect,  whose 
existence  is  measured  by  a  single  day,  equally  with  the 
one  whose  life  is  of  the  length  of  the  summer,  has  by  the 
arrangements  of  God  in  nature,  done  all  that  it  has  capa¬ 
city  to  do.  It  has  a  certain  measure  of  instinctive  power 
and  life.  This  capacity,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  and 
whatever  its  degree,  it  fills  in  a  short  period.  A  life  of  a 
few  years  carries  it  through  the  whole  circle,  and  the 
moving  cycle  of  its  experience.  During  this  time,  it  gains 
all  the  knowledge  it  ever  will.  There  nature  is  brought 
to  perfection,  and  it  is  capable  of  no  more.  As  it  grows 
in  years,  we  behold  not  a  single  mark,  indicating  growth  in 
wisdom,  or  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  simply 
repeats  the  past,  but  does  not  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
truth.  There  is  no  increase  of  joy,  or  diminution  of  sor¬ 
row,  from  the  increase  of  capacity  to  the  time  when  the 
physical  organization  fails. 

Care  for  its  offspring  in  the  irrational  creation  continues 
only  for  a  fewr  months.  It  then  ceases  to  recognize  its 
young.  While  they  are  defenceless  they  care  for  them,  but 
their  instinctive  love  ceases,  when  the  period  of  helpless¬ 
ness  is  passed.  With  a  fierce  spirit  and  with  most  unnatu¬ 
ral  courage,  the  doe  in  the  forest  stands  at  bay,  to  protect 
her  fawn.  Tier  naturally  soft,  pensive  eyes,  now,  blaze 
with  anger,  or  distill  great  tears  of  agony,  wrung  from  the 
heart,  as  the  lightning’s  blast  rends  the  tortured  oak. 
But  should  both  mother  and  fawn  escape  the  threatened 
death,  when  the  fawn  is  full-grown,  and  strong,  the  heroic 
mother  will  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  the  toss  of  his 
antlers,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  from  those  of  any 
other  gay  young  buck  of  the  forest. 

How  distinctly  the  reverse  with  man.  The  affection  of 
the  parent  does  not  cease,  when  the  age  of  manhood  has 
been  reached.  When  we  no  longer  depend  on  our  fond 
parents,  our  attachments  survive.  Much  toil  will  be 
borne,  much  suffering  will  be  endured  for  the  good  of  those 
they  love.  And  when  death  closes  over  their  loved  forms, 
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how  frequently  we  hear  the  heart-felt  exclamation,  “  W ould 
to  God,  my  child,  I  had  died  for  thee!” 

Deep  and  pungent  is  the  grief,  when  little  children  are 
called  to  a  better  world.  But  it  is  the  testimony  of  those 
who  know,  that  severe  as  are  the  pangs  of  grief'  when  the 
tender  bud,  the  half-opened  flower,  is  torn  from  the  parent 
stem  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  death,  that  those  who  die  in 
the  maturity  of  manhood  and  strength,  carry  with  them  a 
far  larger  share  of  the  fond  parent’s  heart.  The  affections 
of  our  nature  are  instinctive,  yet  they  are  subject  in  a 
measure  to  the  control  of  the  will.  They  are  never  more 
intense  and  active  than  when  death  approaches.  Then 
every  cherished  name  of  the  living  and  of  the  departed 
passes  through  the  memory ;  the  last  expiring  strength  of 
dissolving  nature  is  expended  in  rvords,  in  tokens  of  love 
and  consolation  for  those  w7ho  remain.  If  these  affections 
are  to  slumber  forever  in  the  grave,  to  sink  from  existence 
into  annihilation,  wdiy  are  they  suffered  to  grow,  mature 
and  live  with  such  freshness,  till  the  very  moment  of  death? 
We  regard  this  as  the  indication  of  a  nevr  dawn  beyond 
the  earth,  as  the  pledge  of  nature’s  light  of  immortality. 

These  same  indications  are  seen  in  man’s  capacity  for 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  and  progress,  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  their  want  in  the  animal  creation.  Here  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  man  and  animals  may  be  strikingly  drawn. 
Animals  spend  but  little  time  in  acquiring.  They  know 
by  the  porver  of  a  keen  instinct,  and  they  kno  v  very  read¬ 
ily.  They  acquire  that  which. is  to  be  used  in  the  fleeting 
present,  and  never  lay  up  stores  of  truth  or  principles  for 
the  future  solution  of  problems,  which  may  arise  under 
new  forms  of  experience.  The  entire  brute  creation  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  attributes  which  are  common  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  they  are  the  longest  forms  of  attributes,  and  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  consciousness  and  the  reason  of  man. 
The  first  manifestations  of  human  life,  are  instinctive. 
Animals  live  according:  to  their  instincts,  and  at  this  com- 
mon  point  they  approach  the  nearest  to  human  action.  Of 
reason,  consciousness,  and  conscience,  they  seem  destitute. 
The  honey  bee  builds  a  structure  of  great  simplicity,  regu¬ 
larity,  and  economy  of  space.  The  beaver  chooses  the  very 
best  location  on  a  stream  for  constructing  a  dam,  and  then 
places  trees  in  it,  with  such  precision  and  skill,  that  it 
outlasts  the  work  of  the  best  human  engineers.  These 
instincts  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  action  and  contrivance. 
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Often  they  approach  so  near  to  reason,  that  materialistic 
naturalists  advocate  the  theory,  that  there  is  no  essential 
distinction  between  man  and  beast.  But  brutes  do  not 
survey  and  consider  the  past  They  cannot  inspect  their 
own  work  and  are  wholly  incapable  of  making  any  pro¬ 
gress.  They  do  not  add  adjusting  forces  and  instruments 
to  machinery  which  is  imperfect.  On  man's  soul  was 
written  the  divine  mandate,  Subdue  and  have  dominion, — 
Subdue  and  use  it.  With  this  nature  man  goes  forth  and 
improves  as  long  as  he  lives  Innate  capacity  is  develop¬ 
ed,  and  the  mind  grows  in  power  and  compass  The 
creature  of  instinct  dlls  the  place  designed  for  it,  and  its 
part  in  life  is  acted,  without  any  mental  growth.  Hence 
we  can  believe  that  it  is  forever  dead,  and  in  the  grave  of 
everlasting  silence.  But  man  dies  incomplete.  Those  of 
rare  intellectual  endowments,  and  moral  excellence,  die  be¬ 
fore  their  powers  are  matured.  Those  loved  for  their 
virtues  and  admired  for  their  talents,  fall  before  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  in  the  first,  or  early,  flush  of  manhood  If  there  is 
no  resurrection  of  the  body,  if  there  is  no  immortality  for 
the  soul,  what  an  immense  waste  is  there  of  undeveloped 
capacity,  of  power  for  progress  never  used :  of  elements 
susceptible  of  the  greatest  improvement  and  enlarged 
growth,  which  scarcely  begin  to  grow,  before  life  is  cut 
short.  How  many  who  promised  much,  but  the  grave 
closed  over  them,  and  there  were  only  unfulfilled  hopes 
There  was  a  beautiful  bud,  but  no  flower  or  fruit.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  reaping  the  rich  rewards  of  the  closest 
mental  and  practical  training,  and  while  friends  were  exult¬ 
ing  in  the  expectation  of  the  fullest  realization  of  their 
hopes,  the  destroyer  came.  One  day,  crowned  with  the 
academic  wreath,  but  in  a  few  short  weeks,  months,  or  years, 
and  the  laurel  is  entwined  with  the  cypress,  and  the  votary 
of  truth  and  goodness  exchanges  the  vestments  of  distinc- 
tion  for  the  habiliments  of  the  grave.  Death  comes  in 
like  a  sudden  eclipse,  and  the  light  of  a  full  orbed  and  ris¬ 
ing  mind  is  quenched  on  the  earth,  sinks  from  our  sight, 
but,  as  we  reason,  to  shine  in  another  horizon.  The  char¬ 
acter,  which  began  its  growth  and  expansion  here,  is  de¬ 
veloping  elsewhere,  and  the  work  which  was  intercepted 
on  earth,  is  still  going  on.  As  a  broken  marble  shaft  is 
sometimes  more  suggestive  of  living,  but  unseen,  truth,  and 
appeals  more  eloquently  to  the  heart,  than  a  structure 
completed,  so  there  is  enough  to  show  the  beauty  of  the 
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here  is  enough  wanting  to  make  it 


artist’s  conception, 
seem  reasonable  and  necessary,  that  there  is  a  future  for 
the  life,  in  which  that  conception  shall  be  unfolded.  In¬ 
clined  as  we  are  from  our  earthly  standpoint  to  exclaim, 
alas !  alas !  such  a  death  is  instinct  with  the  hope  and  in¬ 
tuition  of  immortality  It  seems  evident  that  death’s  do¬ 
ings  are  confined  to  the  ruin  of  the  body.  There  are  un¬ 
written  and  unuttered  prophecies  in  the  soul  of  another 
and  a  higher  sphere,  into  which  the  spirit,  emancipated 
from  the  body  by  death,  and  saved  from  the  power  and 
peril  of  sin  by  a  new  life  in  Christ,  shall  rise  and  dwell, 
and  mature  more  and  more,  without  an  end,  in  the  circling 
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ages  of  eternity.  Again,  on  the  part  of  man,  there  seems 
to  be  an  innate  tendency  to  acquire  that  which  cannot  be 
turned  into  use  here  Our  life  and  pursuits,  if  directed 
wisely,  if  spent  in  the  cause  of  holiness  and  in  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Disposer,  seems  not 
so  much  like  living,  as  laying  up  treasures  and  materials 
for  a  better  life.  The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  felt  that 
this  was  an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
could  not  be  vanquished.  Hence  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  man  must  necessarily  live  again.  And  this 
argument  is  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  while  animals 
acquire  all  for  which  they  have  capacity,  man’s  attainments 
when  compared  with  the  amount,  yet  unlearned,  is  only  as 
a  grain  of  sand,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  entire 
globe.  This  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration,  because 
curiosity  grows  and  mind  enlarges  from  that,  on  which  it 
feeds.  And  only  as  the  soul  is  nurtured  with  truth,  does 


it  grow. 

As  the  physical  powers  give  way  and  the  senses  and  the 
apprehensive  organs  are  blunted  by  their  natural  wear 
and  consumption,  and  fail  to  respond  to  that  which  speaks 
from  the  outward  world,  the  soul  may  mature  its  rich  at- 
tainments  and  cultivate  a  cheerful  and  a  sympathizing 
spirit.  The  moral  nature  may  still  gain  strength.  The 
virtues  may  brighten  and  the  graces  be  refined,  the  natural 
temper  mellowed,  and  the  spiritual  vision  may  grow  more 
vivid  and  penetrating.  His  outward  communion  with 
men  may  be  prevented,  and  he  may  dwell  remote  from 
human  society  and  in  moral  and  intellectual  solitude. 
Unsympathizing  persons  may  dwell  around,  and  minister 
crumbs  with  miserly  hand,  and  yet  the  recipient,  holding 
no  pleasant  converse  with  man  from  the  decay  of  sense, 
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may  "be  filled  with  great  thoughts  and  lofty  conceptions. 
Heavenly  feelings  may  rise  in  his  breast.  Alone,  and  in 
silence,  the  image  seen  in  a  glass  darkly,  the  shadow  and 
type  of  what  will  be  in  the  future,  may  be  finished  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  soul.  Is  not  this  nourishing  a  hid¬ 
den  life,  an  under  current  of  being:  which  never  rises  from 
the  depths  below,  to  the  surface?  If  there  is  no  resurrec¬ 
tion,  what  becomes  of  this  hidden  current,  this  mysterious 
life,  this  noblest  portion  of  man’s  acquisition  and  experi¬ 
ence  ?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  waste,  and  lost  in  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  folly,  in  the  desert  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  ? 
Or  is  it  exhaled  and  dispersed,  like  the  odor  of  a  flower, 
that  has  faded,  or  as  the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  rather  does  not  this  hidden  and  most 
curious  life  keep  its  flow  across  the  river  of  death,  separ¬ 
ate  and  clearly  distinct,  and  spring  up  an  immortal  life, 
clothed  with  the  never-fading  garments  of  holiness,  girt 
about  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  and  crowned  with 
the  olive  of  peace.  If  man  ceases  to  exist,  if  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  body,  is  not  this  fruitless  attainment, 
this  laying  up  of  treasure  for  the  grave,  all  waste  and  folly  ? 
If  thus  all  ceases  to  be,  is  not  the  labor  bestowed,  and  the 
toil  endured,  all  in  vain  ?  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
from  this  and  other  connected  facts,  that  our  existence,  in 
a  somewhat  varied  form,  will  continue  and  our  bodily  na- 
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ture  be  renewed. 

In  the  universe  of  God,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  made, 
which  was  made,  without  some  specific  object,  some  wor¬ 
thy  end  in  view.  There  is  not  an  atom,  or  an  insect,  or  a 
grain  of  sand  created,  without  some  end,  worthy  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  If  there  is  no  future  and  enduring  being  of  spirit 
and  a  spiritual  body,  all  our  toils  and  results  would  be  in 
vain,  and  we  would  be  an  exception,  and  an  anomaly. 

Again,  there  are  fears  of  annihilation.  There  are  hopes 
of  immortality.  There  are  quenchless  desires  in  human 
nature,  which  can  only  be  realized  in  the  future,  which  is 
beyond  the  measure  of  this  life.  'There  are  undefined 

1/ 

longings  for  immortality,  and  these  are  regarded  as  the 
endowments  of  a  God  of  benevolence.  We  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  it  with  the  harmony  of  his  works,  and  the  power,  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  of  his  character  to  suppose  that  they 
were  given  to  end  only  in  inevitable  disappointment.  If 
we  place  before  ourselves  in  conception  a  combination  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  and  good  in  the  universe. 
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which  can  delight  the  human  soul,  regale  the  senses  and 
stimulate  the  creative  functions  of  man,  the  innumerable 
aptitudes  which  operate  pleasantly  and  beneficially  on  our 
thinking  nature,  and  give  it  ages  on  ages  for  enjoyment, 
and  yet  fix  to  it  all  a  limit,  we  have  infused  into  this  cup 
of  life  the  wormwood  and  gall  which  embitter  our  joy. 
The  desires  of  the  soul  pass  beyond  these  bounds,  and 
roll  along  into  the  vast  eternity.  That  which  is  merely  a 
human  limitation  cannot  fill  it.  We  maintain  that  infinite 
benevolence  has  not  awakened  these  desires,  only  to 
quench  them  in  endless  night,  after  the  day-dreams  of  life, 
the  experience  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Consider  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  central  germs,  as  its  individ¬ 
uality,  its  personality,  its  life  and  experience  here  on 
earth,  its  evident  spiritual  nurture,  its  faculties,  its  rela¬ 
tions  and  its  laws,  its  tender  affections,  its  high  aspirations, 
its  glowing  imagination,  wfith  powers  of  intellect,  and  its 
moral  and  spiritual  sense,  its  capacity  to  know  and  to 
judge,  to  love  and  admire,  to  serve  and  enjoy  all  that  is 
good  in  the  character  and  manifestations  of  its  Maker,  and 
there  will  be  a  cogent  and  most  powerful  deduction  for 
man’s  immortality.  What  Gfod  designed  us  for,  can  be 
read  in  the  original  elements  of  our  nature.  And  revela- 
tion,  which  covers  the  whole  ground  of  human  action, 
brings  forward  the  key-stone  of  the  grand  arch,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  challenges  the  confi- 
dence  and  admiration  of  ail  intelligent,  rational  beings, 
and  raises  the  paean  of  victory  to  Him  who  loved  us  and 
gave  himself  for  us. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  argument  from  the  anal¬ 
ogies  of  negative  states,  indicating  positive  and  eternal  re¬ 
alities  in  the  human  sphere  and  experience ;  from  the  fact 
that  the  gay  butterfly  springs  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
the  caterpillar;  from  the  analogy  of  the  revival  of  nature 
in  each  spring  season,  from  the  decay,  the  death  and  the 
torpor  of  winter ;  and  from  the  marked  principle,  that 
while  animals  die  complete  in  all  respects,  and  man  dies 
complete  in  no  one,  we  may  reasonablj7  infer  his  perfection 
hereafter. 

The  work  of  redemption  is  not  complete  wdrile  death 
holds  the  sleeping  dust  in  its  cold  embrace.  And  the  gos¬ 
pel  teaches  us  that  there  are  ample  provisions  made  for 
the  frail  body,  as  well  as  the  soul.  According  to  the 
apostle’s  great  argument,  the  entire  gospel  would  prove  a 
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failure,  if  those  dear  forms,  that  we  lay  in  the  dust  with 
many  tears,  were  to  remain  there  in  an  endless  succession 
of  time.  Hence  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  rests  on  as  firm  a  basis,  as  that  for  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality.  In  view  of  this,  we  may  retire  from  tne  open 
grave  of  our  friends  and  relatives,  and  from  the  grave  of 
the  stranger  in  the  land,  if  not  with  joy,  yet  with  chasten¬ 
ed  sorrow  and  with  a  serene  trust,  as  though  an  angel  were 
present,  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  and  hovered  over  their 
dust,  as  a  faithful  guardian,  and  watched  the  treasure  left 
behind.  Our  little  children,  beautiful  in  life  and  health, 
apparently  lose  little  of  their  beauty  in  death.  Their  fea¬ 
tures  are  sweet  and  serene.  Life  left  them  still  attractive. 
Death  committed  no  ravages  on  their  fair  brow.  The 
traces  of  the  spirit  still  linger,  after  that  spirit  has  winged 
its  way  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  felt  the  breath  of  heaven, 
and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  seraphim.  It  is  a  bitter 
thought,  that  all  that  beauW  must  hide,  and  that  the  form 
that  has  tasted  death,  must  also  moulder  in  the  grave. 
We  feel  a  difficulty  in  being  reconciled  to  this  inexorable 
decree  of  Omnipotence.  We  inquire  why  those  little 
forms  of  almost  angelic  beauty  are  subject  to  a  law  so  sad  ? 
But  God  does  not  despise  this  material  beauty. 

Seeing  a  continual  resurrection  in  nature,  and  seeing 
this  law  illustrated  in  all  her  operations,  is  it  not  probable 
that  though  a  man  die,  yet  shall  he  live  again  and  be  cre¬ 
ated  with  a  spiritual  body  ?  Shall  not  every  true  child  of 
God  enjoy  a  bright  morning  after  the  night  of  the  grave  ? 
Shall  there  not  spring  up  a  new  body,  from  the  dust,  as 
the  butterfly  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  chrysalis?  Shall 
we  not  be  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body,  that  we  may  per 
feet  ourselves  in  the  light  of  the  supreme  glory,  and  fill 
the  measure  of  our  capacity  ?  Shall  there  not  be  another 
existence  and  another  body,  that  we  may  use  all  that  we 
here  acquired,  by  spiritual  toil,  and  bring  to  maturity  the 
fruits  of  religion,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  on  the 
earth.  That  which  is  sown  in  corruption,  shall  it  not  be 
raised  in  incorruption  ?  That  which  is  sown  in  dishonor, 
shall  it  not  be  raised  in  glory?  That  which  is  sown  in 
weakness,  shall  it  not  be  raised  in  power  ?  That  Avhich  is 
sown  a  natural  body,  shall  it  not  be  raised  a  spiritual  body  ? 
Why  should  it  seem  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God. 
should  raise  the  dead  ? 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THEOLOGICAL  INQUIRY* 

By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Religion  and  Learning  may  be  regarded  as  performing 
a  joint  ministration  of  blessing  to  the  world.  The  one  is, 
indeed,  the  greater  power,  the  other  the  less,  still  they  are 
the  legitimate  patrons  and  keepers  of  each  other.  While 
religion  throws  around  learning  a  brighter  radiance,  and 
imparts  to  her  a  purer  and  more  healthful  energy,  she,  in 
turn,  accepts  learning  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  her  own  heavenly  mission.  A  more  beautiful  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  thought  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
is  presented  by  a  Religious  Society,  in  the  midst  of  an  In¬ 
stitution  of  Learning,  diffusing  its  hallowed  influence  over 
the  varied  intellectual  machinery  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  while,  from  that  very  machinery,  it  is  constantly 
receiving  fresh  impulses  in  aid  of  its  own  immediate  ob¬ 
jects.  Such  a  Society  I  have  the  honor  to  address  this 
evening.  And  I  cannot  but  think  you  have  done  well  to 
assign  to  your  anniversary  exercises  a  portion  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  :  for  while  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  dishonor  the 
day,  may  it  not  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  season  will  fall  as  a  benign  influence  upon  your 
spirits,  and  will  help  to  deepen  your  sense  of  obligation  to 
carry  out  with  fidelity  the  great  purposes  which  your  As¬ 
sociation  contemplates  ? 

In  my  ignorance  of  the  design  of  this  Society,  beyond 
what  is  revealed  by  its  name,  I  have  felt  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  in  the  selection  of  a  theme  upon  which  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  ;  and  that  I  may  be  sure  to  keep  within  the 
range  of  appropriate  thought,  I  shall  take  as  my  subject 
almost  the  very  letter  of  your  designation,  namely,  “ The 
Society  for  Religious  Inquiry As  this,  of  course,  includes 
primarily  Theological  Inquiry,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  grea¬ 
ter  definiteness,  confine  myself  to  that. 

*Deliveved  before  the  Society  for  Relig'ous  Inquiry  in  one  of  our 
New  England  Colleges,  Sunday  evening,  July  24,  1866.  and  published 
iu  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 
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Possibly  it  may  occur  to  some  that  this  subject  is  of 
limited  application,  having  a  direct  bearing  only  upon 
those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  That  this  class  are  more  immediately  interested 
in  it,  must  certainly  be  acknowledged,  for  not  only  is  the 
study  of  Theology  their  appropriate  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  but  it  is  to  constitute,  in  an  important  sense, 
their  life  work — it  is  to  produce  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  to  have  not  only  their  spiritual  but  professional 
being.  But  there  are  none  upon  whose  regards  this  sub¬ 
ject  does  not  urge  its  claims:  for  it  has  to  do  with  man  as 
man ;  as  sinful  and  accountable,  as  mortal,  and  yet  immor¬ 
tal  ;  and  in  it  are  bound  up  the  elements  of  his  illumina¬ 
tion,  his  regeneration,  his  final  and  full  perfection.  Let 
your  profession,  or  condition  in  life,  or  relations  to  society, 
be  what  they  may,  you  can  never  reach  a  point,  or  occupy 
a  position,  at  which  the  great  truths  which  Theology 
teaches,  will  not  be  of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  you 
than  any  thing  else  that  can  occupy  your  thoughts.  As¬ 
suming  that  your  views  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
liarmoninze  with  my  own,  I  will  endeavor,  in  what  I  am 
now  to  say,  to  aid  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  a  successful  pros¬ 
ecution  of  this  work  of  Theological  Inquiry. 

And  the  first  question  that  arises  is,  Of  whom,  or  Of  what, 
are  you  to  inquire  ;  for  while  inquiry  implies  ignorance 
on  your  part,  it  implies  a  measure  of  intelligence,  forming 
the  ability,  to  answer,  on  the  part  of  the  power  interrogat¬ 
ed.  That  power  is  nothing  less  than  the  God  of  infinite 
truth.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  subjects  to  be  inquired  about 
have  their  foundation  in  the  depths  of  his  perfections;  and 
all  other  utterances  than  his  own  concernina  them  must 
needs  be  fabulous.  Let  us  pause  then  at  the  different  points, 
at  which  this  gracious,  glorious  Being  gives  forth  his 
sublime  tea  china's. 

O 

The  first  of  God’s  deliverances  to  the  world  comes 
through  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  Providence,  and  is 
commonly  called  Natural  Religion. 

At  the  head  of  these  Divine  manifestations  stands  the 
creating  act — the  making  of  something  out  of  nothin^. 
And  then  comes  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  ; 
its  magnitude,  its  grandeur,  its  variety,  its  harmony,  far 
surpassing  our  higher  conceptions.  Witness  the  sun 
moon  and  stars,  always  looking  down  upon  us  in  their 
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glory,  to  illumine  and  cheer  the  day,  and  relieve  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  Witness  the  earth,  smiling  with.  beautyy 
or  laden  with  luxuriance:  the  air  now  surcharged  with 
fragrance,  now  the  vehicle  of  entrancing  melody,  and  al¬ 
ways  the  element  essential  to  human  life  ;  the  ocean,  bear¬ 
ing  hosts  of  men  and  women,  and  countless  millions  of 
earthly  treasure,  upon  its  wild  and  majestic  surges.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  changes  of  the  seasons — how  regular,  how  com- 
modious,  how  grateful !  Look  at  the  constitution  of  man's 
own  nature ;  at  the  wonderful  frame-work  of  his  body,  at 
the  yet  more  wonderful  mechanism  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  And  when  you 
have  surveyed  every  thing  that  comes  within  the  range 
of  unaided  vision,  or  of  consciousness,  place  yourself  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Astronomy,  and  traverse  some  of  the 
high  places  of  immensity,  and  pause  at  one  world  after 
another,  till  you  find  yourself  upon  a  train  that  gives  no 
promise  of  an  end ;  and  then  reflect  that  all  these  worlds 
and  systems  of  worlds  are  evidently  moving  in  beautiful 
harmony,  and  forming  one  perfectly  ordered  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  whole.  The  more  closely  you  study  the  works  of 
nature, — no  matter  in  what  department,  and  I  may  add  the 
movements  of  Providence  also, — the  more  suggestive  will 
you  find  them  of  those  grand  truths  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  theological  science. 

Now,  let  us  for  a  moment,  stand  beside  these  great 
teachers,  these  divinely  appointed  oracles,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  God  Himself,  above,  beneath  within,  and  see  how 
far  their  revelations  will  carry  us  towards  a  settlement  of 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty.  As  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  he  a  God, — the  affirmative  answer  to 
that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  any  thing  besides  God  exists — 
for  nothing  exists  that  has  not  been  created ;  and  creation 
necessarily  implies  an  infinite  First  Cause.  As  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  they  shine  out  upon  his  works,  some 
with  greater,  others  with  less  distinctness.  His  omnip¬ 
otence  is  demonstrated,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  concep¬ 
tions,  first  by  the  fact  of  creation,  then  by  the  boundless 
extent  and  variety  of  the  beings  and  things  created,  and 
finally  by  the  preservation  and  direction  of  the  universal 
system.  His  goodness  and  wisdom  are  more  than  shadow¬ 
ed  forth  in  the  susceptibilites  of  enjojunent  incorporated 
in  our  very  nature  ;  in  the  numerous  sources  of  enjoy  - 
*  ment  which  are  open  to  us  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
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meets  of  both  creation  and  Providence ;  in  the  general 
harmony  that  exists  between  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  us  ;  and  in  the  capabilities,  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  of  exercising  a  benevolent  ministration  towards 
each  other.  But  then  there  are  problems  looking  in  ano¬ 
ther  direction,  that  Reason  is  not  adequate  to  solve  ;  and 
gome  indeed, from  which  Revelation  has  not  lifted  the  dark¬ 
ness; — particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  introduction, 
and  wide  diffusion,  and  terrible  ravages,  of  moral  evil  To 
the  Divine  justice  and  holiness  the  voice  of  the  soul  itself 
renders  an  unmistakable  testimony,  in  its  clear  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
honest  verdict  which  it  passes  upon  its  own  inward  exer¬ 
cises  ;  and  this  involves  also  at  least  an  undefined  sense  of 
future  retribution  ;  and  this  of  course  includes  the  doctrine 
of  future  existence.  But  the  utterances  of  Reason  on 
these  several  points  are  at  best  partial  and  embarrassed, 
and  leave  even  the  Avell-disposed  mind  to  battle  with  its 
own  doubts.  Over  against  the  soul’s  high  susceptibilities 
and  longings  after  immortality,  from  which  Reason  might 
naturally  enough  gather  some  hope  of  a  continued  exis¬ 
tence,  is  to  be  set  stern,  inexorable  death,  performing  an 
office,  which,  to  the  senses  at  least,  seems  final ;  and  with 
the  multitude  the  verdict  of  the  senses  will  prevail' against 
the  higher,  though  less  palpable,  suggestions  of  Reason. 
And,  finally,  there  is  obscurely  revealed,  by  the  inward  light, 
the  standard  of  duty — the  same  voice,  that  proclaims  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  God,  proclaims  this  also  ;  while  yet 
its  teachings  are  too  indefinite  to  be  applied  to  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  human  action. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  there  is  a  mighty  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  might  be  learned  of  religious  truth, 
from  the  silent  deliverances  of  Nature  and  Providence,  by 
a  mind  in  full  harmony  with  the  divine  requirements, 
and  by  one  whose  vision  has  been  obscured  by  the  power 
of  sinful  habits.  What  may  be  expected  in  the  latter 
case  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  history  of  the  whole 
heathen  world.  Truths  which  we,  living  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  are  able  to  reduce  clearly  from  the  visible  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  natural  or  moral  world,  are  scarcely  dream¬ 
ed  of  by  those,  who  have  no  higher  light  than  comes  from 
these  operations,  to  guide  them.  When  we  speak  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Religion,  we  speak  of  that  system  of  truth  which  h 
comes  within  the  scope  of  unperverted  reason  to  develop. 
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independently  of  any  supernatural  revelation — not  the 

result  which  has  actually  been  reached  wherever  Reason 
_  «- 

has  been  thrown  altogether  upon  her  own  resources. 

But  we  are  prepared  now  to  advance  into  a  region  of 
brighter  lii> lit — not  indeed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  another 
teacher,  but  to  take  from  the  same  teacher,  God,  lessons  of 
clearer  and  broader  import  But  the  question,  which 
here  urges  itself  upon  us,  is,  Whether  that  which  claims  to 
be,  really  is,  an  authentic  revelation  from  God  ;  for  even  a 
doubt  on  this  point  would  effectually  disqualify  us  from 
becoming  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Happily  there 
is  no  ground  for  any  such  doubt — the  evidence  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  is  so  extended,  so  varied,  so  incontroverti¬ 
ble,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accepted  by  any  mind  that  is 
open  to  the  light.  The  Bible,  though  it  comes  to  us  in  a 
single  volume,  it  took  a  long  succession  of  ages  to  produce; 
and  during  that  whole  period,  the  light  was  all  the  time 
growing  brighter;  the  revelations  were  becoming  fuller 
and  clearer  and  more  minute  ;  and  the  beginning,  when 

•  7  o  O' 

compare,  with  the  end,  seemed  as  the  morning  dawn  to 
the  brightness  of  noonday. 

The  office  of  Revelation  may  be  regarded  as  twofold — 

fj  ' — * 

to  give  greater  clearness  and  amplitude  to  the  truths  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  to  deliver  another  set  of  truths, 
accommodated  to  the  most  pressing  exigencies  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  which  the  highest  human  reason  had  never  even  ap¬ 
proached. 

I  say,  then,  Revelation  has  illustrated  more  amply 
that  system  which  we  find  engraven  in  outline  upon  the 
works  and  ways  of  God  that  come  within  our  observation, 
and  especially  upon  the  constitution  of  our  own  nature. 
Here  the  attributes  of  God  are  not  only  proclaimed  but 
illustrated  by  manifold  facts  of  the  deepest  significance — • 
all  his  natural  and  all  his  moral  attributes, — his  omnip¬ 
otence  and  omnipresence  and  omniscenee  and  immutabil¬ 
ity,  his  infinite  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  mercy,  wisdom 
and  faithfulness,  are  all  so  luminously  and  impressively 
displayed,  that  whoever  would  remain  unconvinced,  must 
actually  bar  the  doors  of  his  understanding.  So,  too, 
whatever  darkness  had  previously  hung  over  the  future  is 
here  dissipated — man's  immortal  existence  is  a  pronounced 
fact ;  and  as  much  probably  is  revealed  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  it,  as  the  present  immature  state  of  his  faculties 
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would  enable  him  to  comprehend  The  rule  of  human 
duty  also  is  presented  in  its  application  not  only  to  all  the 
details  of  the  outward  life,  but  even  to  the  most  hidden 
movements  of  the  soul ;  and  with  this  is  identified  the 
great  doctrine  of  human  responsibility  as  it  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  world  to  come. 
In  short  there  is  not  a  truth  upon  which  Nature  and  Rea- 
son  have  shed  a  ray  of  light,  that  is  not  fully  illuminated 
by  this  light  from  above,  and  brought  out  in  its  just  pro¬ 
portions  and  relations. 

But  Revelation  has  only  partly  fulfilled  her  mission 
when  she  has  confirmed  and  amplified  the  truths  of  natural 
Religion — she  has  another  and  still  higher  office  to  per- 
form, — that  of  putting  us  in  possession  of  a  new  set  ot 
truths,  from  which  the  veil  had  never  before  been  with¬ 
drawn,  but  which  yet  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  im¬ 
mortal  well  being.  Man,  if  not  altogether  heedless  of  the 
operations  of  his  own  spirit,  must  be  conscious  tnat,  as  a 
sinner,  he  stands  in  fearful  relations  to  the  Divine  justice, 
and  that  unless  those  relations  can  be  changed,  the  threat- 
ened  punishment  cannot  be  averted.  So  also  he  must  be 
sensible  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  moral  malady,  which,  if 
left  to  itself,  must  inevitablv  work  out  a  terrible  death. 
The  sinner  takes  counsel  of  the  world  within  as  to  the 
possibility  of  escaping  the  threatened  doom  :  but  the  re¬ 
sponse  seems  cheerless  and  forbidding.  He  asks  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  all  those  bright  orbs  that  people  im¬ 
mensity,  and  then  passes  to  the  constitution  of  t  lie  moral 
■world  and  inquires  of  that ,  whether  a  sinful  being  can  be 
changed  into  a  holy  one ;  whether  a  violated  law  can 
maintain  its  honors  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  exeeu- 
tion  of  the  penalty  which  it  has  ordained  ;  and  in  each  case 
nothing  comes  back  to  inspire  the  shadow  of  a  hope, — un¬ 
less,  indeed,  it  be  founded  in  the  fact  that  the  same  mercy 
that  protracts  the  sinner’s  life,  may  possibly  devise  some 
way  of  saving  his  soul  But  amidst  all  the  darkness  that 
clouds  his  prospects,  under  the  best  teachings  of  nature, 
there  stands  out  before  him,  in  letters  of  light,  that  great 
truth,  that  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  rim  might  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life  Here  the  problem, — - 
How  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly, 
is  solved.  Here  is  made  the  most  ample  provision  for 
lifting  away  the  burden  that  oppressed  the  guilty  con- 
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•science ;  for  striking  at  the  root  of  that  moral  malady 
which  was  itself  the  germ  of  an  eternal  death  ;  for  bringing 
light  from  the  third  heavens  down  into  the  dark  valley, 
and  delivering  to  the  soul  a  passport  to  immortal  glory 
which  will  be  recognized  and  honored  on  the  connecting 
points  between  the  two  worlds.  And  superadded  to  all 
this  is  the  provision  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  restoration  of  the  union  between  it  and  the  soul  by 
which  it  had  been  inhabited;  thereby  securing  complete 
identity,  notwithstanding  the  transition  from  earth  to 
Heaven.  While  this  is  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
grand  result  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  it  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  identified  more  immediately  with  his  'personal  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  grave ;  for  he  rose  as  the  grand  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  people. 

Thus  I  have  defined  very  imperfectly  the  range  of 
thought,  which  Theology  presents  to  the  devout  inquirer. 
I  have  only  glanced  at  the  leading  topics,  as  my  design 
has  been  rather  to  put  you  upon  a  glorious  track,  than  to 
point  out  to  you  all  the  treasures  which  you  will  find  in 
following  it.  Possibly  it  may  occur  to  you  that,  inasmuch 
as  revealed  religion  is  partly  a  republication  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  nature,  in  a  more  luminous  and  extended  form, 
therefore  you  can  afford  to  dispense  with  all  the  teaching 
that  is  outside  of  Revelation.  But  herein  you  certainly 
mistake.  There  are  certain  great  principles  of  Natural 
Religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
which  you  are  obliged  to  receive  as  a  preparation  for  your 
examining  the  inspired  word;  and  let  me  say,  you  study 
the  Bible  to  the  greatest  advantage,  when  you  study  it  in 
connection  with  the  teachings  of  Nature,  and  see  how  the 
one  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  other.  Be  it  so,  that 
every  thing  is  bound  up  in  Christianity, — that  here  is  the 
only  light  in  which  we  can  walk  far,  or  securely — yet  God 
has  given  no  light  that  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  supernumerary 
— whatever  source  of  knowledge  he  has  opened  to  us,  we 
are  bound  to  avail  ourselves  of,  always  remembering  that 
whatever  will  not  endure  the  test  of  his  own  Revelation, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  of  Divine  authority. 

Let  me  next  suggest  a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
spirit  with  which  our  theological  inquiries  should  be  prose 
cuted.  Certainly  this  work  should  be  performed  with 
profound  reverence. 
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For  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  brings  us  in  direct 
contact  with  infinite  wisdom  and  truth  and  purity  ?  We 
are  seeking;  light  from  the  Fountain  of  all  light ;  from  the 
Being  who  made  and  upholds  the  world  ;  who  presides  in 
the  administration  of  Providence  ;  and  who  breathed  his 
spirit  upon  prophets  and  apostles,  thus  constituting  them 
infallible  in  their  deliverances  to  the  world.  And  then 
the  truths  concerning  which  we  inquire  are  in  their  very 
nature  sacred — they  relate  to  the  being  and  character  of 
the  High  and  Holy  One ;  to  objects  and  interests  that  cast 
into  the  shade  every  thing  earthly  ;  and  especially  to  our 
own  immortal  well  being,  in  connection  with  the  mediator¬ 
ial  economy  of  the  Son  of  God.  These  truths,  moreover, 
have  been  revealed  to  the  world  through  a  prolonged  di¬ 
vine  agency,  and  in  some  of  then?  have  been  embodied 
that  most  momentous  of  all  facts,  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  They  are  the  themes  which,  above  anjr  other, 
have  given  direction  to  the  contemplations  of  the  saints, 
during  their  pilgrimage,  in  all  ages  ;  and  which  they  have 
carried  with  them  to  heaven,  to  study  in  that  brighter  light 
that  shines  from  the  eternal  throne — nay,  they  are  the 
themes  which  call  forth  the  most  intense  and  admiring  re¬ 
gards  of  angels.  Surely,  then,  we  may  never  approach 
them  but  in  the  spirit  of  deepest  reverence  ;  he  who  di¬ 
rects  his  thoughts  towards  them  in  a  careless  and  undevout 
frame  of  feeling,  will  not  only  fail  of  accomplishing  any 
good  object  by  his  inquiries,  but  will  actually  provoke 
God,  under  cover  of  attempting  to  honor  him. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  next  place,  our  Theological  Inquiries 
are  to  be  pursued  with  a  child-like  docility.  When  we 
place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  mere  human  teachers , 
we  do  not  feel  bound  to  receive  implicitly  all  that  they 
may  communicate  ;  we  do  not  consider  that  we  infringe 
upon  their  rights  or  reflect  upon  their  dignity,  if,  in  our 
‘  own  minds  at  least,  we  sometimes  question  the  correctness 
of  their  positions  and  repose  in  different  conclusions  from 
those  to  which  they  would  conduct  us.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  they  are  fallible  like  ourselves ;  they  may  indeed 
have  had  a  higher  intellectual  training,  and  may  have  ac¬ 
tually  reached  a  point  of  culture  far  exceeding  our  own ; 
and  yet,  because  they  share  the  common  imperfection  of 
humanity,  their  judgments  may  be  fairly  reviewed,  and 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  they  will  require  to  be  reversed.  But 
far  otherwise  is  it  in  the  case  to  which  I  refer ;  here  we 
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sit  at  the  feet  of  a  Teacher  in  the  highest  sense  infallible — 
for  in  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
What  we  have  to  do  then,  in  taking  lessons  from  this 
Fountain  of  truth,  is  to  bring  ourselves  into  the  most 
teachable  of  all  attitudes,  and  receive  each  divine  announce¬ 
ment  without  even  secretly  admitting  the  possibility  of 
error  or  mistake.  We  may,  indeed,  scrutinize  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation  as  closely  as  we  will, 

t- 

the  more  closely,  the  better,  but  that  point  once  settled  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain  the  true  ineanin ;  of 
the  record,  and  to  open  our  minds  and  hearts  for  its  recep¬ 
tion.  Possibly  we  may  find  that  which  is  little  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  our  own  previous  judgments,  or  that  which 
involves  mysteries  unfathomable  by  any  human  mind  ; 
but  in  either  case,  in  any  case,  we  are  to  accept  the  Revela¬ 
tion  just  as  freely  and  as  fully  as  if  there  were  nothing  in 
it  to  transcend  our  comprehension. 

Equally  important  is  it  that  this  work  should  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  with  persevering  earnestness.  ISTo  great  and  good 
object  is  ever  accomplished  without  well  directed  and 
vigorous  effort — not  even  in  any  department  of  human 
learning  are  high  attainments  ever  made,  independently  of 
the  due  application  of  the  faculties — and  surely  this  remark 
applies,  with  greatly  increased  force,  to  the  study  of  those 
subjects  of  incomparably  higher  interest  which  theology 
includes.  There  may  indeed  be  some  very  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  subjects  acquired  without  much  pains-taking  ; 
in  every  religious  community  the  very  atmosphere  is  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spir  >i 
evangelical  truth  :  and  one  can  scarcely  live  in  such  a 
community  without  becoming  more  or  less  conversant 
with  some  of  the  forms  of  Christian  doctrine.  But 
familiarity  with  words  and  phrases,  while  their  import  is 
scarcely  understood,  is  something  quite  different  from  those 
clear,  well  arranged,  well  digested  views,  which  are  gained 
only  as  the  result  of  deep  and  earnest  contemplation.  In. 
order  to  their  attainment  it  is  essential  that  the  mind  should 
be  brought  to  act  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  object ; 
that  the  several  faculties  should  be  wakened,  each  to  its 
appropriate  exercise  ;  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  there 
should  be  some  definite  result,  as  the  starting  point  on  a 
new  course  of  inquiry.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that 
there  must  not  only  be  earnestness,  but  that  earnestness 
that  endures;  instead  of  waning  and  dying,  it  must  be 
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constantly  waxing  stronger,  under  its  own  exercise.  Mean¬ 
while,  all  the  helps  that  are  within  reach,  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  and  carefully  applied,  either  in  stimulating  the 
faculties  or  directing  them  to  their  appropriate  ends.  Such 
a  course  cannot  fail  to  bring  into  the  mind  rich  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  stores  of  theological  knowledge 

Let  me  say  again,  that  I  do  not  lose  sight  ot  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  even  educated  Christian  men  pass 
their  lives  in  other  professions  and  employments  than 
that  of  the  ministry.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  measures  of  their  devotion  to  Theological  Inquiries 
should  come  up  to  that  of  those,  by  whom  such  inquiries 
are  pursued  as  part  of  professional  duty — still  I  maintain 
that  it  devolves  upon  every  Christian,  especially  every  one 
who  belongs  to  a  “Society  of  Beligious  Inquiry,”  to  labor 
steadily,  diligently,  perseveringly,  according  to  the  facil¬ 
ities  that  God  has  given  him,  to  build  himself  up  in  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

I  only  add,  under  this  branch  of  my  subject,  that  all  our 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  theological  knowledge  should 

^ — /  c 

be  put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  deep  dependence  on  God’s  all- 
sufficient  grace.  We  are  indeed  to  realize  our  dependence 
on  God  in  everything,  remembering  that  without  his 
crowning  blessing,  nothing  to  which  we  address  ourselves 
can,  ever  prosper.  And  to  nothing  does  this  apply  more 
strikingly  than  to  the  investigation  of  divine  truth.  We 
need  the  Spirit’s  quickening  influence  that  our  minds  may 
be  invigorated  for  the  work.  We  need  his  guiding  influ¬ 
ence,  that  we  may  be  led  into  legitimate  processes  of 
thought,  and  finally  to  right  conclusions.  We  need  his 
guarding  influence,  that  wo  may  not  be  left  to  stray  away 
from  his  commandments  in  a  professed  endeavor  to  find 
them.  We  need  his  illuminating  influence,  that  the  truth 

mav  not  be  in  us  merely  as  matter  for  the  intellect  to  act 

•%/  */ 

upon,  but  may  fall  as  a  truly  spiritual  light  upon  the 
soul.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  move  a  step  forward  in  this 
work,  except  as  the  path  is  opened  for  us,  and  we  are  led 
along  in  it,  by  a  gracious  hand.  Let  us,  amidst  our  most 
earnest  inquiries,  often  breathe  forth  the  prayer,  “Open 
thou  our  eves,  and  we  shall  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  thv  law  and  in  answer  to  this  prajmr,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  our  minds  will  become  more  and  more  the  deposi- 
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tories  of  that  truth,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation. 

Another  point  that  seems  legitimately  involved  in  my" 
general  subject,  is  the  dangers  that  pertain  to  Theological 
Inquiry.  The  fact  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  'praise¬ 
worthy  in  the  object  contemplated,  is  no  security  against 
danger ;  for  there  is  no  object  so  good  but  that  it  may  be 
pursued  in  a  wrong  way,  or  may  be  perverted  to  unwor¬ 
thy  purposes  I  will  present  three  distinct  sources  of 
danger,  against  which  the  inquirer  after  divine  truth 
should  be  upon  his  guard. 

I  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  danger  that  he  will 
stumble  at  what  are  commonly  called  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bible.  Human  reason  naturally  aspires  to  the  knowledge 
of  things  beyond  its  grasp  ;  and  hence  sometimes  it  rejects 
particular  truths  because  they  involve  other  truths  which 
it  cannot  comprehend  ;  and  sometimes  it  gathers,  amidst 
the  darkness  in  which  it  plants  itself,  an  argument  for  the 
rejection  of  the  whole  system  of  which  the  mystery  in 
question  forms  a  part.  If  I  mistake  not,  a  little  reflection 
will  at  least  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  ‘common  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Bible  demands  our  faith  in  mysteries  is  not 
to  be  received  with  some  qualification.  For  just  think 
what  constitutes  a  mystery — a  mystery  is  something  not 
yet  revealed ;  and,  of  course,  until  it  is  revealed,  it  cannot  be 
a  legitimate  object  of  faith.  As  an  example,  take  the 
doctrine  of  divine  and  human  agency  in  the  work  of 
man’s  moral  renovation  What  is  the  revealed  truth 
here  that  we  are  required  to  believe;  and  what  the  mys¬ 
tery,  of  which  we  must  necessarily  remain  in  ignorance? 
The  truth  is,  that  while  man  works  out  his  salvation,, 
God  works  within  him  both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  and  this- 
truth  is  authenticated,  not  only  hv  the  clearest  deliveran¬ 
ces  in  God’s  word,  but  to  some  extent  bv  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness  also ;  so  that  we  have  the  highest  possible 
reasons  for  receiving  it  The  mystery  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  result  is  accomplished  ;  in  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  ;  in  the  commingling 
f  man’s  free  agency  with  God's  efficient  agency — at  this 
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point  the  highest  human  reason  stands  confounded — and 
of  course  there  can  be  no  faith  where  there  is  no  revelation. 
And  in  all  cases  the  obligation  to  faith  terminates  where 
the  revelation  terminates.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
then  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  though  we  are  required 
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to  believe  truths  which  involve  mysteries,  inasmuch  as 
these  truths  are  matter  of  divine  revelation,  yet  the  mys¬ 
teries  involved  are  not  objects  of  faith;  nay  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be,  because  they  are  yet  among  the 
unrevealed  secrets  of  Omniscience. 

T  say  then,  if  you  would  prosecute  your  Theological 
Inquiries  successfully,  take  heed  that  the  so  called  mysteries 
of  the  Bible  do  not  prove  a  rock  of  offence  to  you  While 
you  make  haste  to  be  wise  up  to  the  full  measure  of  what 
is  written,  be  careful  that  you  never  attempt  to  be  wise 
above  that  which  is  written.  Endeavor  in  every  case  to 
ascertain  the  limit  of  the  Revelation,  and  there  wait 
patiently  and  reverently,  till  you  can  prosecute  your  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  brighter  light  of  Heaven. 

Closely  connected  with  the  danger  already  noticed  is 
another — I  mean  that  of  obscuring  the  glory  of  revealed 
truth  by  a  doubtful  and  dreamy  philosophy.  I  would  not 
indeed  deny  to  true  philosophy  her  legitimate  office  in 
the  department  of  Theology — let  her  labor  as  earnestly 
as  she  will  in  developing  and  establishing  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  right,  and  in  illustrating  the  harmony  of  these 
principles  and  tracing  their  connection  with  each  other  ; 
but  let  her  not  presume  to  interfere  by  her  speculations 
with  any  of  the  well  authenticated  teachings  of  God  ;  nor 
yet  to  gather  a  dense  mist  around  that  which  he  has  left  in 
bright  sun-light,  thus  carrying  doubts,  and  even  absolute 
scepticism,  into  minds  not  fortified  against  such  insidious 
influences  You  have  only  to  look  into  the  Theological 
Literature  of  Germany,  and  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
into  some  works  that  dishonor  the  literature  of  our  own 
country,  to  see  how  Philosophy  has  preyed  upon  Christiani¬ 
ty  till  she  has  reduced  her  to  the  merest  skeleton.  There 
are  systems  still  baptized  with  the  Christian  name  that 
scarcely  bear  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus; 
and  in  such  achievements  as  these,  proud,  false  Philosophy 
recognizes  some  of  her  greatest  triumphs.  But  rest  assured 
that  is  not  true  Philosophy  that  ventures  to  invade  even 
remotely  the  territories  of  revealed  truth.  If  any  thing 
bearing  this  venerable  name  asks  you  to  adopt  any  article 
into  your  creed,  not  in  full  harmony  with  the  law  and 
the  testimony,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  is  an  enemy 
that  is  tempting  you. 

Yet  another  danger  that  besets  the  path  of  the  theolog¬ 
ical  inquirer,  is  that  of  contemplating  divine  truth  out  of 
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its  legitimate  proportions.  It  is  true,  that  God  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  his  truth  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  system — that  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  progressive  type  it  assum¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  with  the  general  economy  of  the  Divine 
Providence.  But  there  is  svstem  in  it,  the  highest  degree 

«/  '  o  ezs 

of  system,  notwithstanding.  To  the,  contemplative  mind, 
its  truths  all  arrange  themselves  in  beautiful  proportions, 
each  holding  its  own  place,  and  each  ministering  to  the 
force  of  every  other  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  system,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  it  is  designed,  must  be  accepted  in  all 
the  variety  of  its  parts,  and  in  the ’'relations  they  sever¬ 
ally  bear  to  each  other.  But  who  needs  be  told  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  sometimes  shows  itself  averse  to  the  labor  of 
adjustment;  that  men  have  their  hobbies  in  religion,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else ;  and  that  by  reason  of  this  ten¬ 
dency,  Christianity  is  often  made  to  appear  as  a  one-sided 
thing,  and  thus  is  bereft  of  its  power  to  meet  many  of  the 
necessities  of  our  condition.  To  adduce  but  a  single  ex¬ 
ample,  and  that  a  case,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in 
another  connection — there  are  those  who  dwell  so  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  the  conversion  and  sanc¬ 
tification  of  men,  that  the  doctrine  of  moral  agency  is 
completely  overlooked,  and  man  becomes  nothing  better 
than  a  mere  piece  of  inert  mechanism,  moved  by  divine  im¬ 
pulse;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  who 
so  disproportionately  exalt  the  human  faculties  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  altogether  the  need  of  any  divine  interposition.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  both  these  classes  may  assent  theor¬ 
etically  to  the  entire  proposition  that  recognizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  both  a  divine  and  human  agency;  and  yet  the 
views  of  each  are  so  concentrated  upon  one  side,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  as  to  have  all  the  effect  of  positive 
error.  In  all  your  inquiries  after  God’s  truth,  be  careful 
that  you  repose  in  nothing  as  truth  that  is  inconsistent 
with  any  other  part  of  revelation.  The  system  must  be 
contemplated,  not  only  in  the  separate  elements  that  go  to 
constitute  it,  but  also  as  a  whole,  after  it  is  thus  constituted ; 
and  nothing  can  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  part  that  goes 
to  disturb  the  general  harmony. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  ends .  which 
Theological  Inquiry,  when  properly  conducted,  is  fitted 
*o  accomplish.  These  ends  have  respect  to  our  intellectuul 
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and  moral  improvement,  and  our  consequent  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  earnest  thought  to  quicken  and  en¬ 
large  the  faculties  which  it  brings  into  exercise.  The 
study  of  any  department  of  science  produces  its  effect,  not 
merely  in  adding  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  but  in  in- 
creasing  the  power  of  intellectual  action,  and  facilitating 
the  mind's  grasp  of  any  subjects,  that  come  within  its 
range.  And  of  no  branch  of  study  is  this  more  true  than 
Theology.  The  truths  which  it  presents  to  our  contem¬ 
plation  have  respect,  primarily,  to  the  Being  who  gave  U3 
our  faculties,  and  who,  through  the  very  constitution  of 
our  nature,  has  indicated  his  will  that  we  should  subject 
them,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  careful  culture.  It  is  impossible 
that  these  truths  should  be  studied  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions,  especially  that  the  study  of  them  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  habits  of  the  daily  life,  but  that  the  mind 
will  be  all  the  time  gathering  to  itself  fresh  power,  while 
its  rich  and  enduring  treasures  of  thought  are  proportion¬ 
ally  enlarged.  And  as  the  illuminating  influence  of  these 
truths  comes  into  the  intellect,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
their  sanctifying  influence  may  penetrate  the  heart,  thus- 
bringing  about  a  well-proportioned  growth  of -the  whole 
inner  man.  These  are  the  very  truths  which  God’s  Holy 
Spirit  uses  in  carrying  forward  his  life-giving  and  trans¬ 
forming  work;  and  as  the  intellectual,  in  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  has  the  precedence  of  the  moral,  so  in  proportion  as 
the  truth  is  lodged  in  the  mind,  have  we  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  exalt  and  purify  the  moral  nature,  and  exert, 
also,  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  life. 

And  need  I  say  that,  in  the  train  of  these  blessed  effects 
upon  the  character,  will  follow  a  proportionate  degree  of 
happiness  and  usefulness?  For  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
union  of  a  mind  thoroughly  furnished  with  God’s  truth, 
with  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  its  living  power,  must  be 
the  pledge  of  the  highest  enjoyment  known  to  mortals ; 
and  that  enjoyment  is  the  harbinger  of  something  infinite¬ 
ly  brighter  and  richer,  in  the  world  to  come.  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  an  individual  receives  the  impress  of  the 
Divine  image,  and  goes  up  through  the  heavenly  portals, 
whose  knowledge  of  divine  truth  scarcely  reaches  beyond 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  we  surely  cannot  doubt,  that  he  who  has  made  large 
attainments  in  divine  knowledge,  and  has  acquired  a  cor- 
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responding  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  will  be  propor¬ 
tionally  exalted  in  the  world  of  glory.  And  such  a  one, 
too,  will  be  a  model  of  Christian  usefulness.  Wherever  he 
moves,  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened, 
earnest,  active  piety  will  hang  upon  his  footsteps  and 
brighten  his  course ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that, 
when  he  stands  in  the  Judgment  to  receive  his  final  recQm- 
pense,  he  will  meet  large  numbers,  who,  through  his  in¬ 
fluence,  had  been  guided  to  heaven 

To  the  members  of  the  Society,  by  whose  request  I  am 
performing  this  service,  I  beg  to  offer  my  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulations  in  view  of  the  combined  advantages  here  secured 
to  them  for  both  intellectual  and  Christian  culture.  First 
of  all,  your  lot  is  cast  in  one  of  the  brightest,  loveliest 
spots  in  creation ;  where  nature,  by  her  beauties  and  her 
bounties,  is  constantly  appealing  to  your  gratitude  as  well 
as  delivering  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom.  Then  the  In¬ 
stitution,  in  which  your  training  is  going  forward,  is  hon¬ 
ored,  not  only  by  the  high  endowments  of  those  Avho  are 
now  more  immediately  charged  with  its  interests,  but 
through  the  memories  of  other  illustrious  men,  who,  after 
having  labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  here,  have  fallen 
asleep.  And  while  your  intellectual  interests  are  thus 
carefully  provided  for  in  the  general  economy  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  neither  is  your  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  over¬ 
looked  ;  and-  part  of  the  provision  for  this  branch  of  your 
education  lies  in  the  existence  of  this  very  Society,  which 
I  have  come  hither  to  address.  And  now  what  remains 
but  that,  with  these  high  advantages,  you  go  forward  to 
proportionally  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Let  diligence,  in  the  culture  of  the  mind,  be  accompanied 
with  equal  diligence  in  the  culture  of  the  heart ;  and  let 
each  form  an  invigorating  and  healthful  ministration  to 
the  other.  Be  fellow-helpers,  especially  in  regard  to  all 
the  objects  and  interests  which  your  Society  contemplates, 
that  thus  you  may  impress  yourselves,  in  a  benign  and 
elevating  influence,  upon  one  another’s  characters,  while 
you  make  provision  for  a  goodly  representation  of  your¬ 
selves  in  the  characters  of  those  who  come  after  you.  Re¬ 
member  that  your  mission  in  the  world,  is  to  do  good ; 
that  the  training,  through  which  you  are  now  being  car¬ 
ried,  is  designed  to  qualify  you  for  doing  good ;  and  that 
each  day  of  your  College  life  tells  upon  the  grand  result. 
May  God  grant  that  a  glorious  future  may  open  upon  you. 
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which  .shall  associate  itself  with  your  grateful  remem¬ 
brances  of  this  Institution,  and  be  crowned  with  the  bene¬ 
dictions  of  many,  whom  you  shall  have  guided  to  heaven  l 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION'. 

By  Rev.  ,T.  II.  W.  Stuckexbeug,  A.  M.  Indianap  >  1  i s ,  Indiana. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1530,  the  Emperor,  Charles  V, 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Bologna,  appointing  the  8th 
of  April  as  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Diet,  at 
Augsburg.  This  date  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  1st 
of  May,  though  the  first  meeting  of  the  Diet  did  not  take 
place  till  the  20th  of  June.  The  object  of  the  Diet  was, 
to  provide  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  also  to  consider  the  religious  questions  of  the 
day,  with  a  view  of  restoring  peace  and  unity  to  the  church. 
This  proclamation  was  received  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
on  the  11th  of  March.  On  the  14th  he  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  Luther,  Jonas,  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon,  with  the 
request  that,  as  the  Diet  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  general 
council,  or  national  assembly,  they  should  draw  up  articles 
on  those  doctrines  and  practices,  on  which  there  was  any 
dispute,  so  that  they  might  know  definitely  what  course  to 
pursue  in  the  discussion  of  the  religious  questions  before 
the  Diet.  As  the  Elector  expected  the  Diet  to  meet  very 
soon,  he  requested  them  to  prepare  the  articles  immediate¬ 
ly  and  bring  them  to  him  at  Torgau  on  the  21st.  These 
articles  are  commonly  called  the  Torgau  articles,  because 
they  were  presented  to  the  Elector  at  that  place.  As 
these  articles'*  have  long  been  lost,  there  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  their  real  nature.  Many  supposed  that  they 
were  the  Schwabach  articles,  called  the  Torgau  articles,, 
because  the  same  were  there  presented  to  the  Elector- 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  As  the  Schwabach  articles  were;, 
however,  used  by  the  theologians  in  preparing  the  Torgau; 

*Forsteman  lately  discovered  s<>me  articles  which  are  supposed  to  be. 
thu$e,  presented  at  Torgau,  though  it  is  nut  certain  that  they  are. 
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articles,  and  also  in  preparing  tlie  Augsburg  Confession,,  it 
will  be  well  here  to  consider  their  origin. 

The  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hessia,  being  desirous  of 
uniting  all  the  Protestants,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
conference  between  the  Wittenberg  theologians  and 
Zwingli  and  some  of  his  adherents  at  Marburg  in  Octoberr 
1529.  After  violent  disputes,  which  served  rather  to 
widen  the  breach,  the  Landgrave  requested  Luther  to 
draw  up  articles,  showing  on  what  points  the  Lutherans  and 
Zwinglians  agreed.  Fifteen  articles  were  drawn  up  which, 
after  some  slight  alterations,  suggested  by  the  Zwinglians,. 
were  signed  by  the  theologians  of  both  parties.  These 
are  commonly  called  the  Marburg  articles. 

Whilst  the  Landgrave  was  thus  attempting  to  unite 
the  Protestants  among  themselves,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  met  in  Schleiz  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  .means  of  forming  a  union  between  the 
Protestants  to  protect  themselves  against  any  attacks  that 
might  be  made  by  the  Papists.,  As  their  object  was  to 
protect  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  decided  not  to 
admit  any  one  into  the  proposed  union  who  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  doctrine.  Luther  and  the  other  Wittenberg 
theologians  were  accordingly  requested  to  prepare  articles 
of  faith,  which  were  to  form  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
union  and  which  were  to  be  presented  at  the  convention  to 
be  held  in  Schwabach  in  Oct.  1529.  The  Marburg  articles 
had  just  been  prepared,  but  as  the  Zwinglians  could  adopt 
them  as  well  as  the  Lutherans,  they  would  not  do  for  the 
proposed  union,  from  which  the  Zwinglians  wrere  to  be 
excluded.  Still  they  were  used  by  the  theologians  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  articles  for  the  Schwabach  convention.  All  in 
them  that  looked  like  concessions  to  the  Zwinglians  was 
rejected,  and  such  additions  were  made,  as  the  occasion,  for 
wdiich  they  vrere  intended,  seemed  to  demand.  Seventeen 
articles  were  thus  prepared  which  were  presented  (though 
not  adopted)  at  Schwabach.  They  are  commonly  called 
the  Schwabach  articles. 

Some  one  obtained  these  articles  and  published  them, 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  Luther.  Some  three  or  four  of 
the  Catholic  theologians  at  Augsburg  during  the  Diet  re- 
published  the  articles  with  notes,  attributing  them  to 
Luther,  as  his  Confession  prepared  for  the  Diet.  Luther, 
therefore,  published  the  articles  with  a  Preface,  in  which 
he  denies  that  they  were  intended  for  the  Diet,  and  that  he 
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was  their  only  author,  though  he  says  that  he  helped  to 
prepare  them*. 

Whilst  there  is  considerable  difference  between  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  those  of 
Schwabaoh,  there  is  so  much  similarity,  that  the  latter 
evidently  exercised  much  influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
former,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
works,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. . 

The  Elector’s  request  to  the  Wittenberg  theologians  to 
prepare  articles  for  the  Diet,  would  not  have  been  compli¬ 
ed  with,  if  they  had  merely  presented  him  the  Schwabach 
Articles  at  Torgau.  They,  therefore,  prepared  new  articles')* 
both  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  they  had  adopted, 
and  presented  the  same  to  the  Elector  at  Torgau.  These 
articles  satisfied  the  Elector,  and  the  intention  w'as  to 
present  them  to  the  Diet. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  Elector  left  Torgau  for  Augs¬ 
burg,  taking  with  him  Luther,  Spalatin,  Jonas  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  On  the  journey  Melanchthon  prepared  a  Preface 
to  the  Torgau  articles  which  was  finished  by  the  time  they 
reached  Coburg.  Luther  was  left  at  this  city,  while  the  rest 
continued  their  journey  and  arrived  in  Augsburg  on  the 
2nd  of  May. 

The  Emperor  did  not  come  to  Augsburg  as  soon  as  was 
expected,  and  the  Diet  did  not  open  till  th^  20th  of  June, 
seven  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Elector.  The  original 
intention  of  presenting  the  Torgau  Articles  to  the  Diet 
wras,  therefore,  changed,  and  new  Articles  were  prepared 
which  were  afterwards  called  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine  what  works  were  used 
in  preparing  the  Confession.  The  Schwabach  and  Torgau 
Articles  were  the  principal  documents  used.  The  various 
Protestant  princes  had  requested  their  -  theologians  to 
prepare  articles  for  the  Diet,  and  all  these  articles  were 
considered  in  preparing  the  Confession,  after  it  was  decided 
by  the  Princes  to  present  but  one  Confession,  and  not  a 
separate  one  by  each  Prince. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  is  not  so  easily  decided.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 

War  rst'sdass  ich  solche  Ar ticket  hah  stelleii  hcljfen  ( denn  sie  sind 
nit  von  mir  allein  gestellet ).” 

tThis  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  Elector  to  Luther,  dated  May 
11th  1530. 
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investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  because  the  most  er¬ 
roneous  views  on  the  subject  prevail  very  extensively. 
But  how  can  the  question  of  the  authorship  be  decided  ? 
Surelv  not  by  citing  the  views  of  modern  writers  on  the 
subject,  but  by  going  back  to  the  very  times,  when  the 
Confession  was  prepared.  The  greatest  authorities  on  this- 
subject  are  the  letters  and  other  documents,  written  by 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Spalatin  and 
others  during  the  Diet  at  Augsburg.  These  are  the  docu¬ 
ments,  therefore,  which  must  be  used  in  deciding  this 
question ;  and  they  are  so  abundant  and  clear,  that  their 
careful  examination  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Luther’s  part  in  the  great 
Reformation  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to,  take  a  very 
prominent  part  in  preparing  the  Confessions  of  the  churchT 
especially  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
And  it  is  very  common  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  to 
represent  the  Confession  as  chiefly  Luther’s  work  ;  or  as  if 
it  had  been  prepared  by  Melanchthon  with  the  constant 
advice  and  assistance  of  Luther ;  or  as  if  Luther  had,  at 
least,  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  Confession  be¬ 
fore  it  was  presented  to  the  Diet.  Ruckert  “mentions  the- 
fact  that  in  185-1  the  Luther  sti flung  in  Leipsig  published 
the  Confession  with  this  title-page  :  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
Augsburgische  Confession.  “Dr.  Guericke  in  his  Symbolik 
states  that  the  Confession  was  prepared  by  Melanchthon 
with  the  constant  advice  of  Luther.  E.  F.  Leopold  in 
Herzog’s  Eneyclop,  Artikel  “Augsb.  Conf.”  states  that 
Luther  approved  the  Confession  before  it  was  presented 
to  the  Diet.  Similar  views  prevail  extensively  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Schmucker  ( Lutheran  Manual  p.  25)  and 
Dr.  Krauth  ( Evangelical  Review ,  Jan,  1867  p.  63)  both 
think  that  the  Confession  received  Luther’s  approval  before 
being  presented  to  the  Diet.  In  the  “Lutheran  and  Mis¬ 
sionary”  of  Feb.  Id,  a  correspondent,  who  thinks  himself 
capable  of  writing  a  detailed  history  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  speaks  of  that  Confession  as  set  forth  by 
Luther  and  his  associates.  And  one  of  the  Editors  of  the- 
uLutheran  Observer March  1st,  speaks  of  “Luther  and  his 
noble  compeers  in  the  Reformation”  as  giving  “their  testi- 

Ruekert :  “ Luther's  Verhaeltniss  Zum  Avgsbvrgischen  Bekenntniss” 
— fin  excellent  pamphlet  of  33  pages,  givhig,  from  documents  wrtiten 
during  the  Diet,  the  true  relation  sustained  by  Luther  to  the  Aurgsburg 
Confession. 
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mony  to  the  truth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  Many 
other  evidences  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  such  views 
might  be  given ;  but  these  are  sufficient.  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  regarded  presumptuous  if,  in  spite  of  these  authori¬ 
ties,  we  declare  that  these  views  have  no  historical  basis 
whatever.  Luther  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  Confession ;  he  gave  no  advice  whatever  on 
any  article  of  the  Confession  ;  he  did  not  see  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  consequently  could  not  give  it  his  approval, 
before  the  Confession  was  presented  to  the  Diet.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  to  ascribe  the  work,  or  any  part  of  it  to 
Luther. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  Confession  was  committed  to 
Melanchthon.  He,  however,  performed  it  with  the  con¬ 
stant  advice  and  assistance  of  the  other  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gians  at  Augsburg,  who  carefully  examined  and  discussed 
every  article.*  But  the  counsellors  of  the  Princes  also  had 
a  hand  in  its  preparation.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Sehnepf, 
one  of  the  theologians  of  the  Prince  of  Hessiaf,  and  the 
delegates  of  the  city  of  Nurnberg  in  their  reports  state 
that  the  old  Chancellor  Dr.  Bruck,  at  one  time  had  the 
document  and  was  arranging  some  parts  of  it.  The  Con¬ 
fession  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  theologians  at  Augsburg  and  the  counsellers  of 

O  O 

the  Princes  ;  but  so  prominent  was  the  part  taken  by 
Melanchthon  in  its  preparation,  that  it  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  his  work.  Luther  himself  speaks  of  it  as  Me¬ 
lanchthon' s  work ;  and  Melanchthon  afterwards  treated  it 
just  as  he  did  the  other  works,  of  which  he  was  exclusively 
the  author. 

Luther  at  first  supposed  that  the  Torgau  articles  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  Diet,  and  for  some  time  knew  nothing 
about  the  new  Confession  Melanchthon  was  preparing  at 
Augsburg.  The  first  intimation  he  had  of  this  was  from 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  on  the 
11th  of  May.  The  document,  as  it  then  was,  was  sent  to 
Luther  with  the  request  to  review  it  and  write  on  the 
margin  any  alterations  which  he  might  desire  to  have 
made.  The  Elector  also  requests  Luther  to  send  it  back 
immediatelv.  Melanchthon  sent  a  letter  to  Luther  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  he  sat's  :  “Our  Apology  will  be  sent 

*Fil  teen  Pr«>t  staut  theologians  wera  present  at  Augsburg.  ) 

t  Cyprian  Histone  d.  Atigsb.  Coif  ess  p.  66. 
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to  you ;  it  is  however  rather  a  Confession.  For  the  Emper¬ 
or  has  no  time  to  hear  long  discussions.  I  have,  however, 
said  what  I  thought  it  most  useful  and  necessary  to  teach. 
With  this  object  in  view  I  have  embraced  nearly  all  the 
articles  of  faith  ;  for  Eck  has  disseminated  quite  poisonous 
and  fiendish  calumnies  respecting  us,  which  I  desired  to 
refute.  You  will  judge  of  the  whole  document  according 
to  your  spirit.”  This  is  an  important  letter,  as  it  shows 
that  the  original  plan  of  presenting  an  Apology,  or  defence 
of  their  doctrines,  was  abandoned,  and  that  the  document 
gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  Confession  ;  but  even 
when  finished  it  was  not  strictly  a  Confession,  but  rather 
a  Confession  and  Apology  combined.  It  was  however, 
during  its  preparation,  generally  called  an  Apology ;  and 
even  after  it  was  presented,  Luther  still  called  it  that. 

The  Elector’s  letter  to  Luther  rather  surprises  us.  It 
is  evident  that  Luther  was  to  have  no  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations,  or  suggestions.  These  were  to  be  only 
in  the  shape  of  marginal  notes.  And  then  but  little  time 
was  given  him  to  consider  so  important  a  document,  as  he 
was  requested  to  send  it  back  immediately.  As  might  be 
expected,  Luther’s  reply*  was  very  brief:  “I  have  read 
Master  Philip’s  Apology,  which  pleases  me  very  well,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  improve  or  alter  it ;  nor  would  this 
be  proper,  as  I  cannot  step  so  gently,  nor  so  silently. 
May  Christ  our  Lord  give  his  assistance,  that  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  much  and  great  fruit,  which  we  hope  and  pray, 
Amen.”  This  letter  contains  all  Luther’s  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  preparing  the  Augsburg  Confession.  And  the- 
draft  of  the  Apology  or  Confession,  sent  him  May  11th, 
was  the  only  one  lie  saw,  until  after  the  Confession  was 
read  six  weeks  later. 

But  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that 
Luther  had  more  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  than  was  really  the  case,  assert  that  on  the  11th  of 
May,  the  Confession  was  already  finished  ;  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proved  the  document  sent  him  then,  he,  of  course,  approv¬ 
ed  the  Confession,  before  it  jv as  presented.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  six  weeks  were  spent  in  diligent  work,  in 
altering  the  Confession.  There  is  the  most  conclusive 
proof,  that  it  was  not  even  materially  finished  at  that  time, 
as  some  assert.  For  after  this  time  Melanchthon  states 

*Dated  Mav  15.. 
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.repeatedly  in  his  letters  that  he  altered  it  daily.  On  the 
22nd  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Luther.  “In  the  Apology  we 
alter  much  every  day.  The  article  on  vows,  which  was- 
rather  meagre,  I  have  taken  out,  and  in  its  place  I  have 
put  a  more  explicit  exposition.  At  present  1  am  arrang¬ 
ing  the  article  concerning  the  power  of  the  keys.  I  desire 
you  to  look  through  the  articles  of  faith  ;  if  you  find  no 
fault  in  them,  we  will  draw  up  the  rest ;  for  some  things 
must  always  be  changed  in  them,  so  that  they  may  be  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  occasions.”  This  letter  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith  Luther  never  received*  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Mav  22nd,  the  Confession  could  not  have  been  the  same 
as  May  11th,  for  had  this  been  the  case,  Melanclithon 
would  not  have  desired  to  know  whether  Luther  would 
find  any  fault  with  its  doctrinal  articles,  as  he  already  knew 
his  views  of  the  draft  of  May  11th. 

Just  after  the  Confession  was  read  Melanchthon  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Luther  and  wrote  to  Yeit  Diedrich,  who  was 
with  Luther,  that  he  should  like  to  know  Luther’s  opinion 
of  the  Confession. f  This,  of  course,  proves  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  Luther  could  not  have  given  his  approval  of 
the  Confession,  before  it  was  read. 

Melanchthon  evidently  wanted  Luther’s  advice.  He 
even  wanted  to  go  to  Luther,  if  the  Elector  would  allow 
it ; X  but  the  Elector  did  not  allow  it.  And  the  letter  of 
May  22nd,  in  which  he  asks  for  Luther’s  views,  was  not 
permitted  to  reach  Luther.  Strange  that  Melanchthon, 
who  earnestly  desired  Luther’s  advice,  was  not  able  to  get 
it,  nor  his  assistance.  But  this  was  not  Luther’s  fault. 

Another  thing  is  very  strange.  Luther  sent  many  let- 
lers  from  Coburg  to  Augsburg,  during  the  preparation  of 
the  Confession,  some  of  them  full  of  encouragement  and 
humor;  but,  excepting  the  few  words  of  May  15th,  the 
Confession  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  just  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  that  did  not  at  all  concern,  or  interest  him.  But 
this  is  not  all.  From  the  date  of  the  letter  of  the  Elector, 
May  11th,  till  after  the  reading  of  the  Confession,  Luther  re¬ 
ceived  no  word  from  Augsburg  respecting  the  Confession. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  between  May  10th  and 
June  19th,  Melanchthon  wrote  at  least  three  letters  to  Lu- 

*See  Rugkert  p.  24. 

fCypvian  p.  69. 

+See  Melanchthon ’s  letter  to  Luther — May  4th. 
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tlier,“  none  of  which  he  received.  Bat  why  did  these  Jetr 
ters  fail  to  reach  Luther?  The  letters  to  Coburg  were 
generally  sent  by  the  Elector’s  messengers.  The  messen¬ 
gers  came  to  Coburg,  but  they  brought  Luther  no  letters. 
In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  dated  June  30th,  Luther  states  that 
four  messengers  came  to  Coburg,  none  of  whom  had  any 
letters  for  him.  Is  or  did  Melanchtlion  know  what  became 
of  his  letters,  as  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Yeit  Diedricli,  June 
23rd  :  “ Nescio ,  qui  fiat ,  ut  non  sint  perlatve .”  Ruckert 
thinks  they  must  have  been  kept  in  Augsburg,  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  Luther ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  he  never  received  them. 

The  fact  that  Luther  was  thus  kept  in  profound  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  was  going  on  in  Augsburg:,  filled  him  with 
the  most  violent  wrath,  as  is  indicated  by  the  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  at  this  time,  and  also  by  Melanchthon’s  letters  f 
He  was  so  angry,  that  he  wanted  to  hear  no  excuses  for 
the  silence  of  his  friends  at  Augsburg,  and  Melanchthon 
requested  Diedricli  to  read  to  Luther,  even  against  his 
will,  a  letter  which  he  sent  him.  Melanchthon  was  afraid 
to  speak  to  Bruck  about  Luther’s  displeasure,  as  he  him¬ 
self  acknowledges  in  one  of  his  letters.  “And  might  not 
now  the  place  be  discovered  where  Melanchthon’s  letters 
were  kept  ?  The  Electoral  messengers  were  to  have  de¬ 
livered  them,  but  they  never  received  them.  Melanchthon 
does  not  know  what  became  of  them  ;  he  does  not  venture  to 
mention  to  Bruck  his  grief  about  Luther's  wrath.  May 
nothing  be  inferred  from  this?  And  what  excuses  may 
those  have  been,  which  Luther  did  not  want  to  receive 
from  the  Prince  Electoral, £  on  which  account  he  tore  the 
letter  he  had  written  for  him,”  (for  the  Prince  Electoral. )§ 

The  only  legitimate  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  investigation,  is  so  very  different  from  what  I  expect¬ 
ed  when  I  commenced  it,  and  so  contrary  to  what  I  wish¬ 
ed  it  might  be,  that  I  hesitated  to  adopt  it.  I  have,  again 
and  again,  examined  the  documents  that  are  decisive  on 
the  point,  and  have  always  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Historical  truth  should  be  more  powerful  than  our  own 

*Ruckert,  p.  19. 

f  See  Melanchthon’s  letters  to  Luther,  dated  June  26th  and  27th. 

%uPrincipi  juniori,  utpetis ,  scripsercim ,  sed  laceravi  rursus  litteras ,  ne 
moverem  isti  ingenio  cogitationes ,  et  tarn  excusatiunes  audirem ,  quas 
n  ollemP 

l  Ruckert,  p.  30. 
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preconceived  notions,  however  much  they  may  be  cher¬ 
ished.  If  from  the  documents  which  are  decisive  in  this 
matter,  any  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  none  will  wel¬ 
come  it  more  heartily  than  the  writer  of  this  article.  But 
I  think  that  all  who  investigate  those  documents,  will  find 
this  to  be  their  testimony :  Luther  was  intentionally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participating  in  preparing  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  which  afterwards  became  the  great  symbol  of  the 
Church  -which  bears  his  name.  That  he  was  excluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  this  work,  has  already  been 
proved ;  that  it  was  done  intentionally,  is  also  evident. 
Had  the  intention  been  to  secure  Luther’s  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  matter,  it  would  have  been  very  easy.  Coburg 
was  three  or  four  days’  journey  from  Augsburg.  The 
Elector’s  messengers  frequently  passed  from  city  to  city, 
so  that  Luther  might  have  been  consulted,  had  this  been 
found  desirable.  The  time  spent  in  Augsburg,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Confession,  was  from  May  2nd  till  June  24th,  over 
seven  weeks,  surely  time  enough  to  have  given  Luther 
more  information,  respecting  the  progress  of  the  work, 
than  he  received;  time  enough  to  have  sent  him  more 
drafts  of  the  work  as  it' progressed ;  time  enough  to  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  ynatter  more  fully 
than  he  could  possibly  do,  during  the  short  time  he  was 
allowed  to  see  the  draft  of  May  11th.  And  surely,  if  his 
advice  and  assistance  had  really  been  desired,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Reformers  ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  make  mere  marginal  notes  on  the  draft,  sent 
him. 

The  fact  that  Luther  was  intentionally  prevented  from 
taking  any  part  in  preparing  the  Confession,  is  beyond 
question.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  but  study  the 
facts  and  letters  of  those  times,  and  his  doubts  will  vanish. 
This  fact  explains  so  much  that  is  otherwise  unaccounta¬ 
ble.  It  gives  us  the  reason  why  Melanchthon  was  not 
permitted  to  go  to  Luther  and  consult  him  on  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  as  he  desired  to  do  ;  why  his  letters  were  prevented 
from  reaching  Luther ;  whv  Luther  heard  nothing  of  the 
Confession  from  May  11th,  until  after  its  presentation  ; 
why  he  never  mentions  it  in  his  letters,  while  less  import¬ 
ant  matters  are  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  explains  Luther’s 
wrath,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  effort  to  exclude  him 
from  the  knowledge  and  participation  in  the  great  -work 
at  Augsburg ;  and  this  explains  Luther’s  sharp  reply  to- 
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Melanchthon’s  letter  of  June  27th.  In  this  letter  Melanch- 
thon  tries  to  appease  Luther,  by  attempting  to  show  that 
Luther’s  influence  was  felt  by  him,  while  preparing  the 
Confession.  He  says  :  “Your  advice  and  consolation  have 
never  been  more  needed  than  at  present,  since,  in  the  most 
critical  matters,  wre  have  hitherto  followed  you  as  our 
leader.”  Luther  was  still  feeling  too  keenly  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  to  be  appeased  by  such  words.  He  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  preparing  the  Confession,  and 
therefore  he  refused  to  be  regarded  as  its  author  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  silent  influence.  Luther’s  reply,  June  30th, 
is.  as  follows:  “I  do  not  like  that  part  of  your  letter  in 
which  you  say  that  you  have  followed  my  authority  in 
this  matter.  I  will  be  called  nothing,  will  command  noth¬ 
ing,  nor  will  I  be  called  the  author.” 

Luther  himself  knew  very  well  that  he  wras  to  take  no 
active  part  in  the  great  work  to  be  done  at  Augsburg,  and 
hence  vrrote  to  Link,  in  Nurnberg,  May  8th  :  “ Non  ignoro 
me  prorsus  inutilem  esse  in  hac  profectioneP 

The  reason  for  excluding  Luther  may  easily  be  discov¬ 
ered.  The  aim  was  to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted 
Church;  but  every  one  knew  that  Luther  was  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  that  work.  His  method  of  stating  the  truth  was  too 
harsh  for  that  occasion;  and,  therefore,  the  work  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  mild  Melanchthon.  Had  Luther  prepared 
the  Confession,  he  'would  have  placed,  in  bolder  relief  the 
differences  between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants.  The 
Confession,  in  fact,  conceded  too  much  to  the  Papists  to 
please  him.  Those  who  denounce  this  opinion  as  unlu- 
theran,  will  have  to  unlutheranize  Luther  himself;  for 
this  was  his  own  opinion  of  the  Confession.  After  the 
Confession  was  presented,  Melanchthon  wrote  to  Luther, 
asking  how  much  could  be  conceded  to  the  Papists,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  ?  Luther  replied  that,  in  his  opinion, 
too  much  had  already  been  conceded.  uAccepi  Apologiam 
vestrum,  et  miror  quid  veils ,  ubi  petis ,  quid  et  quantum  sit 
cedendum  pontificibus.  Pro  rnea  qjersona  plus  satis  cessum 
est  in  ista  Apologia ,  quam  si  recusent  nihil  video ,  quam  am- 
plius  cedere  possim ,  nisi  videro  eorum  rationes  et  scrip- 
turas  clariores ,  quam  hactenus  vidiP * 

On  the  22nd  of  June  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Protes¬ 
tants  to  have  their  Confession  ready  by  the  24th.  They 

*  This  letter  is  dated  June  30th. 
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requested  one  day  more  time,  in  order  to  finish  the  Con¬ 
fession,  but  this  was  refused.  Melanchthon,  therefore, 
worked  at  it  incessantly  to  finish  it.  The  Emperor  want¬ 
ed  it  presented  on  the  24th,  without  being  read;  but  at 
the  repeated  and  urgent  request  of  the  Protestants,  he 
agreed  to  have  it  read.  But  as  it  was  already  late  on  the 
24th,  when  he  gave  this  decision,  he  appointed  the  next 
■day  for  its  reading.  On  the  25th  of  June,  therefore,  the 
German  copy  was  read  before  the  Diet,  and  both  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Latin  copies  were  presented  to  the  Emperor. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Melanchthon  sent  Luther  a  copy 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  the  first  one  he 
saw.  The  Confession  was  not  sent  to  him  to  get  his  ad¬ 
vice  or  opinion,  but  merely  for  him  to  read.  In  the  letter, 
■accompanying  the  Confession,  Melanchthon  says:  “We 
have  presented  our  Apology  to  the  Emperor,  which  we 
herewith  send  for  you  to  read.” 

As  some  may  desire  to  examine  the  proofs  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  this  article,  we  will  give  the  dates  and  au¬ 
thors  of  some  of  the  most  important  letters. 

Melanchthon  desires  to  visit  Luther,  if  the  Elector  will 
allow  it.  Letter  to  Luther,  May  4th. 

Luther  feels  that  his  assistance  is  not  wanted  in  Augs¬ 
burg.  Letter  to  Link,  May  8th. 

The  Apology  becomes  more  like  a  Confession  of  faith. 
Melanchthon  to  Luther,  May  10th. 

The  draft  of  May  11th,  sent  to  Luther,  with  request  to 
send  it  back  immediately,  and  to  make  all  suggestions  on 
the  margin.  TheTElector  to  Luther,  May  11th. 

Luther’s  answer  to  the  Elector’s  letter,  approving  the 
Apology  (which  he  thought  would  be  presented  in  that 
form),  but  stating  that  it  was  milder  than  he  could  have 
made  it.  May  15th. 

May  22nd,  Melanchthon  to  Luther,  stating  that  the 
Apology  was  changed  much  every  day  (same  statement, 
in  a  letter  to  Camerarius,  dated  June  26th),  desires  Lu¬ 
ther’s  views  on  the  doctrinal  articles,  and  states  that  the 
articles  on  abuses  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  occasions,  as 
they  presented  themselves.  Letter  and  articles,  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  Luther. 

Luther  fails  to  receive  letters  from  Augsburg.  Luther 
to  Melanchthon,  June  7th;  to  Caspar  von  Tentleben,  June 
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19th  ;  to  Jonas,  June  25th  ;  Melanchthon  to  Luther,  June 
27th. 

Luther’s  wrath  on  account  of  the  treatment  received. 
Luther’s  letters  in  June,  and  those  of  Veit  Diedrich.  Me¬ 
lanchthon  to  Luther,  June  26th  and  27th. 

First  copy  of  the  Confession,  sent  to  Luther,  the  day 
after  it  was  read.  Melanchthon  to  Luther  June  26th. 

Melanchthon  wants  to  know,  how  much  can  be  conceded 
to  the  Papists,  and  Luther’s  reply,  that  too  much  has  al¬ 
ready  been  conceded  to  them  in  the  Confession.  Melanch- 
t  thou  to  Luther,  June  27th.  Luther’s  reply,  June  30th. 
Some  other  letters  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Veit  Died¬ 
rich,  Spalatin  and  others,  written  during  the  Diet,  also, 
throw  some  light  on  the  subjects  discussed. 


AETICLE  IX. 

PRAYER. 

By  E.  W.  Hutter,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Ix  the-  routine  of  Christian  obligation,  there  is  confessed- 
ly  none,  that  can  justly  challenge  comparison  with  that 
of  prayer.  However  important  other  duties,  this  duty 
always  occupies  the  foreground.  This  is  the  method, 
established  in  the  beneficent  economy  of  the  all-wise 
Creator,  for  the  bestowment  of  his  most  distinguished  bene- 

7  CJ 

fits  and  blessings.  Prayer  is  hence  indissolubly  interwov¬ 
en,  alike  with  the  Divine  glory,  and  with  man’s  best  in¬ 
terests,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Luther,  in  one  of  those 
sententious  utterances,  for  which  he  was  so  justly  dis¬ 
tinguished,  describes  prayer  as  the  Jacob’s  ladder,  on 
whose  ascending  rounds  the  Christian  climbs  from  earth  to 
heaven,  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  out  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fulness  of  God  takes  grace  and  strength,  to  help 
in  every  time  of  need.  In  the  Christian  system,  indeed, 
there  is  laid  upon* prayer  the  utmost  conceivable  stress,  and 
to  ermao'e  in  it,  with  the  concentrated  fervor  of  the  heart's 
fondest  and  best  affections,  every  possible  encouragement 
is  afforded  to  the  Believer.  Aye,  so  essential  is  prayer 
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deemed  to  a  consistent  and  holy  life  here,  and  to  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality  hereafter,  that 
every  one  of  the  Sacred  Writers  insists  on  it  as  a  religious 
duty,  resulting  from  man’s  most  imperious  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  necessities.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  urging  prayer,  in  our  pulpit-exhortations,  has 
been,  to  portray  its  inappreciable  benefits  with  sufficient 
vividness.  Cowper  said  of  the  great  cause  of  Human 
Freedom,  that  he  “prized  it,  in  his  soul’s  just  estimation, 
above  all  price.'1''  So  we  regard  prayer.  Fo  combination 
of  figures  can  compute  its  value.  It  challenges  the  des¬ 
criptive  energies  of  language  to  portray.  It  is  not  a 
duty  merely — it  is  among  man’s  most  invaluable  and  ex¬ 
alted  privileges. 

The  constituent  elements  of  true  and  acceptable  prayer 
are  not  always  understood.  We  pray  to  God,  it  is  true, 
but  never  acceptably,  until  from  God  we  receive  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  pray.  Hence  many  pray,  who  under¬ 
stand  not  “how  to  pray,”  nor  “what  things  to  pray  for,” 
never  having;  been  taught  either  bv  John,  or  bv  Christ. 
“They  ask,”  says  St.  James,  “and  receive  not,  because  they 
ash  amiss The  prayer  of  our  Lord’s  disciples,  therefore, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  nature  and  methods  of  prayer,  was 
founded  upon  no  misconception  of  its  character.  They 
had  seen  the  Baptist,  Christ’s  illustrious  Forerunner,  pray, 
and  had  heard  him  repeatedly  discourse  upon  the  topic  to 
his  disciples  When  the  Messiah  himself  appeared — -he, 
whose  shoe-latchets  the  Baptist  confessed  himself  unworthy 
to  unloose — they  saw  him1  also,  set  the  example,  heard 
him,  also,  inculcate  prayer  as  a  duty.  The  gifts  and  the 
graces  of  this  most  valuable  and  important  attainment, 
they  were,  hence,  themselves  ambitious  to  possess  They 
longed  for  them  with  a  holy  covetousness.  They  felt 
intensely  provoked,  first  by  the  prayers  of  the  Baptist,  then 
by  the  prayers  of  Christ,  to  a  laudable  imitation.  And^ 
soon  an  occasion  arises,  when  this  desire  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Divine  science  of  prayer,  reaches  its  climax.  “It 
came  to  pass,”  says  the  Evangelist,  (not  by  chance,  of 
course,  but  in  God’s  all-directing  providence,)  “that  Jesus 
was  praying  in  a  certain  place.”  The  disciples  see  him, 
doubtless  on  bended  knee,  with  uplifted  face,  directing  the 
orisons  of  #his  humility  heavenward.  They  witness  his 
fervor  They  hear  his  melting,  burning  words.  They 
look  and  listen.  They  are  riveted,  as  by  a  magic  spell,  to 
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the  spot.  Bat  even  these  learners  do  all  things  in  season, 
“decently  and  in  order.”  They  do  not  interrupt,  or  dis¬ 
turb,  the  praying  God-Man.  They  wait  until  he  has 
“ceased.”  But  then,  inspired  by  the  solemn  scene,  they 
approach  Christ,  just  as  he  has  come,  fresh  and  glowing, 
from  the  Throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  with  the  request ; 
“Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John,  also,  taught  his  disci¬ 
ples1' — itself  the  most  needful  and  suggestive  petition  in 
the  power  of  man  to  utter.  And  their  prayer  is  granted. 
Christ  does  instruct  them  “how  to  pray,”  and  “ what  things 
to  pray  for,"  filling  their  hearts  with  the  quickening  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  mouths  with  acceptable 
words.  The  result  of  the  first  lesson  was,  that  sublime 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  prayers,  known  by  way  of 
contradistinction  from  all  others,  as  “The  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

And  now,  we  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  fraught  alike  with 
profit  and  instruction  :  1  Vhat  are  the  constituent  elements 

of  true  and  acceptable  prayer  f  And,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  inquiry,  we  propose  to  consider  : 

I.  When  are  we  to  pray  ?  As  to  the  appropriate  sea¬ 
son  for  prayer,  the  Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles,  by  their 
example  and  teachings,  have  happily  relieved  us  of  all 
difficulty.  The  command  of  Christ  is,  that  “men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.”  The  apostle  enjoins : 
“Pray  without  ceasing .”  dn  these  recommendations  Christ 
and  the  apostle  exhibited  their  perfect  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  mechanism  of  man’s  moral  nature,  but  of  the 
various  external  causes,  which  influence  and  control  it. 
They  well  knew,  that  so  deep-rooted  is  man’s  native  de¬ 
pravity — so  constant  and  potent  the  temptations  that  beset 
him — sO  unceasing  and  untiring  the  efforts  of  the  arch  ad- 
versary  of  souls  to  mislead  and  ruin  him — that,  to  with¬ 
stand  these,  demands  constant  and  unremitting  correspon¬ 
dence  with  God.  Hence  the  injunction,  never  to  cease  in 
•the  diligent  and  persevering  exercise  of  prayer.  Besides, 
there  is  that  in  man’s  moral  economy,  which  imperiously 
demands  unremitting  devotion.  Prayer  is  the  food,  the 
aliment,  the  life,  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  Christian’s  “meat 
and  drink"-— his  “vital  breath" — so  that  the  genial  sun- 
shine,  and  the  refreshing  rain,  air,  light,  food,  and  repose, 
are  not  more  essential,  (made  so  by  the  laws  of  nature,)  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  physical  life,  than  is  prayer  neces¬ 
sary,  (made  so  by  the  laws  of  grace,)  to  the  preservation 
of  the  spiritual  life. 
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Bv  this  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  of  course,  that  the 
Christian  is  required  to  spend  his  entire  time  in  the  for¬ 
mal  act  of  devotion — that  his  knee  must  be  always  bent, 
and  his  hand  be  always  lifted  up,  in  prayer,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  duties  and  employments.  Such  a  sentiment 
would  be  preposterous.  Our  meaning  is,  that  the  habit  of 
prayer  dare  not  cease.  We  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  contin¬ 
ually,  but  the  habit  of  eating  and  sleeping  we  can  only 
relinquish,  at  the  cost  of  life.  God  does  not  cause  it  to 
rain,  nor  to  shine,  continually.  Drought  and  darkness 
intervene.  But  the  appointed  succession  of  sunshine  and 
shower  must  continue,  or  men  and  beasts  would  perish. 
So  in  the  economy  of  prayer.  The  duties  of  life-— of 
commerce,  of  business — -we  are  to  discharge— but  the  duty 
of  prayer  we  cannot  omit,  except  at  the  cost  of  our  spirit¬ 
ual  being.  The  moment,  therefore,  the  Christian  ceases 
to  pray,  that  moment,  because  of  such  cessation ,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  Christian,  forasmuch  as  the  nourishment,  by  which 
his  spiritual  graces  subsist,  are  no  longer  received  into  the 
soul. 

The  command  to  pray  “always'’  and  “without  ceasing,” 
of  course,  does  not  preclude  the  obligation  to  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  stated  seasons  of  devotion.  David  engaged  in 
the  formal  act  of  communion  with  his  God  three  times  a 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Daniel  did  the  same, 
under  highlv  adverse  circumstances.  Christ  himself  had  his 
appointed  seasons  of  prayer.  And;  wTe  presume,  there  are 
few  experimental  professors,  if  any,  without  such  stated 
times,  for  seeking  the  face  and  favor  of  God.  When  these 
are-  set  apart,  no  secular  encroachments  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  interfere  with  them.  The  hour  of  prayer  should  be 
punctually  observed.  Aor  should  even  an  unfavorable 
frame  of  mind  superinduce  neglect.  The  indisposition  to 
pray,  itself  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  engaging  in  prayer.  When  the  mind  is  overcast 
with  doubts,  faith  weak,  the  heart  hard,  Satan  and  the 
world  busy,  and  the  whole  man  is  sunk  in  the  slough  of 
indifference,  if  not  of  despondency  and  despair — that,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  seasons,  is  the  most  appropriate  for  coming  to 
the  Mercy-Seat,  that  our  condition  may  be  changed — that 
God  may  remove  our  doubts,  dispel  our  fears,  strengthen 
our  faith,  soften  our  hearts,  and  quicken  us  with  might 
and  power  in  the  inner  man.  Besides,  if  the  letter  of  our 
seasons  of  our  devotion  be  neglected,  the  spirit  itself  soon 
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vanishes.  But,  whilst  appointed  seasons  for  prayer  are 
indispensable,  there  are,  also,  constantly  recurring  special 
seasons,  which  call  for  special  supplication.  Such  are  : 
Extraordinary  providences,  deep  afflictions,  strong  temp¬ 
tations,  bitter  persecutions,  general  spiritual  declension, 
abounding  wickedness,  &c.  Then  should  not  only  indi¬ 
vidual  believers  pray,  with  increased  fervor  and  frequen¬ 
cy,  but  Zion  herself  should  arise,  en  masse ,  and  unite  in 
supplications,  loud  and  earnest,  that  the  windows  of  heav¬ 
en  may  be  opened,  and  copious  showers  of  grace  may  be 
dispensed,  causing  the  streams  of  salvation  to  flow  and 
overflow,  like  the  periodical  emptyings  out  of  the  river 
Nile.  “When  they  in  trouble  did  turn,  and  sought  the 
Lord,  he  was  found  of  them.”  “God  is  my  refuge,  a  pres¬ 
ent  help  in  trouble .”  “The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in 
the  day  of  trouble.”  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden ,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  This,  indeed, 
is  the  gracious  and  benevolent  design  of  affliction,  to  drive 
us  to  the  Mercy-Seat,  and  wo  unto  him,  that  despises  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord.  Hence  St.  James  says  :  “Is  any 
among  you  afflicted?  let  him  pray  ” 

II.  Where  to  pray? — is  the  next  point  of  inquiry.  To 
which  we  answer,  As  God  is  confined  to  no  conceivable 
limits,  but  is  “ everywhere  present,  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good,”  “unto  whom  all  desires  are  known” — we  can 
conceive  of  no  spot  or  place,  on  the  habitable  globe,  from 
which  the  voice  of  prayer  may  not,  and  ought  not,  ascend. 
Paul  does  not  restrict  prayer  to  any  locality,  as  is  evident 
from  his  declaration  to  Timothy  :  “I  will,  therefore,  that 
men  pray  everywhere .”  Isaac  prayed  in  the  open  field, 
and  was,  doubtless,  greatly  assisted  in  his  devotions  by 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Jacob  offered  up  a  prayer  on  the 
highway,  surrounded  by  his  servants  and  flocks,  in  view 
of  the  dreaded  revenge  of  his  brother  Esau,  and  a  model 
prayer  it  was.  No  learned  theologian  could  indite  a  bet¬ 
ter.  Peter  prayed  upon  the  house-top,  as  if  to  bring  heav¬ 
en  as  near  as  possible.  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
sailing  from  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  rugged  sea-siiore.  Not  dash¬ 
ing  waves,  nor  howling  winds — not  the  hard  ground,  nor 
the  impatience  of  sailors  and  passengers— furnished  any 
obstacles  to  the  outpouring  of  their  desires  before  God. 
Paul  and  Silas  prayed  at  midnight  in  prison.  The  Jews 
had  laid  an  arrest  on  their  preaching,  but  not  bolts,  nor 
bars,  not  stocks,  nor  dungeons,  could  hinder  their  pray- 
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ing.  But  here,  as  in  every  other  condition  of  life,  high 
above  them  all,  towers  the  god-like  form  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth.  His  favorite  prayer-room  was  the  lofty  and  tower¬ 
ing  mountain.  There,  near  to  that  heaven,  whose  resplen¬ 
dent  glories,  for  our  sakes,  he  had  abandoned — there,  far 
removed  from  the  hum  of  the  busy  multitude,  beyond  the 
ken  of  persecuting  Jew  and  benighted  Gentile — there,  high 
up,  in  his  own  native  element,  his  temples  fanned  by  the 
unfettered  winds  of  heaven- — did  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
frequently  repair,  to  pour  out  his  soul  before  the  Father 
in  prayer- — at  the  Fountain  of  Strength,  to  gather  strength 
for  the  awful  conflicts  that  awaited  him.  Some  men  fly 
to  the  mountains,  to  escape  the  hand  of. justice.  Others 
seek.their  solitude,  to  concoct  schemes  of  mischief.  Others, 
with  better  motives,  scale  their  dizzv  heights  to  revel 
in  the  delights  of  nature — the  Geologist,  to  examine  the 
strata  of  the  rock — the  Mineralogist,  to  collect  specimens 
of  curious  stone  for  his  cabinet — the  Botanist,  to  gather 
plants,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers.  But  a  higher  motive 
than  any  of  these  animated  our  blessed  and  divine  Lord. 
He  went  apart  into  the  mountains  to  pray. 

We  discover,  then,  that  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  that 
wre  pray  “ everywhere ,”  is  both  possible  and  practicable. 
The  merchant  may  pray  in  his  counting-house — the  attor¬ 
ney  in  his  office — the  mechanic  at  his  work-bench — the 
farmer,  behind  his  plough — the  operative,  amidst  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  wheels  in  the  factory — the  soldier,  in  the  camp,  or 
amidst  the  terrible  din  of  battle— -the  mariner,  tossed  to 
and  fro  on  stormy  and  tempestuous  billows.  All,  all,  can 
pray,  and  are  commanded  to  pray,  “always,”  and  “every¬ 
where.”  And  by  such  the  w7ords  of  Paley  are  delig 
realized  . 

“The  world,  thenceforth,  becomes  a  living  temple, 

And  life  itself  one  continued  act  of  adoration.’’ 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  even  so  much  as  to  hint 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  practice  it 
was,  to  stand  upon  the  street-corners,  and  there  utter  long 
prayers,  “to  be  seen  of  men.”  The  Saviour  said  of  such: 
■“They  have  their  reward.”  Seeking  no  higher  end,  than 
that  of  being  regarded  pious  by  their  fellow-men,  if  they 
attained  that,  which  was  problematical,  they  had  the  empty 
bauble,  o  which  they  aspired.  But  we  can  pray  unobserv¬ 
ed  by  mortal  ken,  at  noon-day,  on  the  highway,  in  the 
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crowded  thoroughfare,  by  secret  ejaculation,  by  a  groan, 
by  a  sigh,  by  the  uprising  of  the  ardent  longings  of  the 
soul — all  which  prayers  the  God  of  grace  and  truth  will 
hear  and  interpret.  Hannah,  when  she  was  sorrowful  in 
spirit,  poured  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord,  and  yet  she 
uttered  not  an  audible  word.  The  Scriptures  tell  us : 
“Her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard.”  It  was  not 
heard  on  earth,  but  it  was  heard  in  heaven.  It  did  not 
penetrate  mortal  ears,  but  it  did  come  up  into  the  ear  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth,  and  draw  down  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  petitioner.  And  this  was  the  kind  of  prayer 
Paul  speaks  of,  when  he  says  :  “Likewise  the  Spirit,  also, 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for,  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  interces¬ 
sion  with  groanings,  which  cannot  be  littered.” 

Let  us  not,  however,  lightly  esteem  the  places,  specially 
set  apart  to  prayer,  b}r  acts  of  holy  consecration.  Such  a 
Hethel-spot  is  the  closet ,  so  urgently  enjoined  by  the  Mas¬ 
ter  :  “Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet, 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father, 
which  seeth  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  which  seethin  secret, 
shall  reward  thee  openly.”  How  solemn,  how  becoming, 
the  place.  Alone  in  your  quiet,  peaceful  chamber,  seclud¬ 
ed  from  all  human  agitations,  in  communion  with  the 
Framer  of  unnumbered  worlds  !  Here  there  is  no  motive 
for  dissimulation,  none  for  straining  after  eloquent  words, 
with  which  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  brethren.  We 
question,  whether  any  hypocrite  ever  seeks  the  solitude  of 
the  closet,  for  the  place  to  him  is  invested  with  a  silent 
awe,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  terror  to  his  soul.  And 
there  is  the  Sanctuary ,  the  house  of  prayer  and  praise, 
wrhich  a  pious  Christian  liberality  has  reared  and  segrega¬ 
ted  from  all  ordinary  or  profane  uses,  so  as  to  leave  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers  undistracted  by  associations  at 
variance  with  the  sacredness  of  worship.  Here  the  Lord 
has  recorded  his  transcendent  and  excellent  name.  LTpon 
Zion’s  walls  he  has  written  “ Holiness  unto  the  Lord  ”  and 
here  he  has  engaged  to  meet  with  his  believing  people. 
How  amiable  its  tabernacles  !  How  delightfully  refresh¬ 
ing  its  sacred  courts !  Surely,  the  prayers,  that  thence 
ascend,  he  accepts  as  grateful  incense.  And  there  is  the 
Family  Altar ,  around  which  parents  and  children,  servants 
and  guests,  simultanecouslv  bend  the  knee  in  supplicatory 
praises  to  him,  who  is  the  Parent  of  us  all — the  Father  of 
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Lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither  variableness,  nor 
shadow  of  turning.  Jointly  do  we  receive  our  blessings. 
It  becomes  us  jointly  to  acknowledge  them.  And  there  is 
the  Social  Prayer  Meeting ,  held  either  in  the  church,  or  in 
the  private  dwelling,  during  the  week,  or  on  the  Sabbath  ! 
Hallowed  and  blest  are  its  influences !  Confessedly  great, 
too,  have  been  the  beneficent  results  of  the  memorable 
Union  Prayer  Meetings,  that  have  been  held,  in  these  latter 
days,  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  country — 
among  which  those  held  at  Fulton  Hall,  in  the  City  of 
Hew  York,  and  at  Jayne’s  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
have  been  the  most  marvellous.  Here  we  have  seen  de¬ 
nominational  differences  and  distinctions  laid  as  a  sacrifice 
on  a  common  altar.  Here  we  have  seen,  hundreds,  often 
thousands,  moved  by  a  Divine  impulse,  supplicating  God’s 
mercy  on  the  churches,  and  on  an  apostate  and  sin-stricken 
race.  Led  by  a  Brainerd,  or  a  Kennard,  or  a  Stuart,  the 
prayer,  it  was  most  evident,  was  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  prayer  of  oxe  man  alone,  but  the  prayer  of  all 
present — who,  being  of  one  heart,  and  one  mind,  have 
united  with  their  leader,  seizing  upon  and  appropriating 
his  successive  utterances  as  their  own ,  and  thus,  by  combi¬ 
nation  and  spiritual  affinity,  causing  his  prayer  to  become 
a  mighty  unity  in  plurality,  a  mighty  plurality  in  unity. 
Issuing  full  and  fresh  from  one  man's  surcharged  spirit, 
the  devotional  stream  of  adoration  and  supplication,  as  it 
were,  has  distributed  itself  abroad  over  the  mighty  assem¬ 
blage  of  believing  worshippers,  in  innumerable  rills,  mul¬ 
tiplying  and  swelling  in  their  course,  until  they  have  con¬ 
stituted  such  a  confluence  of  supplication,  as  has  poured 
itself  in  rolling  clouds  of  incense  into  the  golden  censer  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  Intercessor  before  the  Throne. 
Truly,  these  great  Union  Prayer-Meetings  have  been  among 
the  “heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,”  spoken  of  by  the 
Apostle,  and  the  Church  cannot  tooardently  pray  and  long 
for  their  return. 

I.  How  to  pray  ? — is  the  next  point  of  inquiry.  To 
which  we  answer  :  The  chief  and  essential  element  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  prayer,  without  controversy,  is  Sincerity.  For,  if 
this  be  wanting,  all  prayer,  however  beautifully  conceived, 
or  felicitously  expressed,  is  but  a  combination  of  words, 
mechanically  uttered — sound,  without  substance — a  shell, 
without  a  kernel — “sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.” 
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How  well  David  comprehended  this,  when  he  said :  “If  I 
regard  iniquity  in  mine  heart,  God  will  not  hear  meP 
One  of  the  bitterest  indictments  which  God,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophet  Isaiah,  wrote  against  Israel  was,  that  they 
drew  nigh  unto  him  with  their  mouths ,  and  professed  to 
honor  him  with  their  lips,  but  were  content  to  keep  their 
hearts  far  from  him.  How  widely  different  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  Paul,  whereof  he  affirms  (Romans,  10 :  1) : 
Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved.”  Kote  here  the  order  of 
cause  and  effect.  First,  the  “ heart's  desire ” — then,  the 
prayer.  The  prayer  was  the  offspring  of  the  heart’s  de¬ 
sire.  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  on  their  every  page,  demand 
sincerity  as  an  indispensable  element  of  acceptable  prayer, 
and  reprobate  its  absence  as  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  siuce  the  Being  suppli¬ 
cated  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  holiness,  and  truth,  who 
looks  not  upon  the  outward  appearance,  but  upon  the 
heart,  and  abhors  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the  heart  is  not 
engaged ? 

O  O 

What  is  prayer,  indeed,  but  the  breath  of  faith,  the  pulse 
of  the  regenerate  heart,  the  direct  and  necessary  outgoing 
and  emanation  of  the  quickened  spirit.  Let  the  soul  be 
effectually  touched  by  Divine  grace,  and  immediately  it 
lives,  however  feebly,  and,  living  spiritually,  it  must  and 
will  breathe  out  its  heavenward  desires,  and  this  soul¬ 
breathing  is  the  very  essence  of  prayer. 

Another  element  of  acceptable  prayer,  and  this  results-, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  sincerity  of  the  petitioner,  is 
Earnestness.  The  more  ardent  our  desires,  in  reference  to 
any  object,  the  more  vehement  will  be  our  pursuit  of  it. 
“ Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,  for  many,  I  say 
unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.” 
“The  Kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence ,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  take  it  by  force”  •  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en,  and  its  righteousness” — first,  of  course,  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  first,  also,  in  the  intensity  of  endeavor.  And 
closely  allied  to  this  is  a  holy  and  unremitting  Perseverance v 
The  whole  tenor  of  God’s  word,  indeed,  is  opposed  to 
coldness,  formality,  listlessness,  in  prayer.  Jacob  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me” 
Said  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  whilst  discoursing  on 
this  very  topic  of  prayer,  and  the  words  constitute-  part  of 
fiis  response  to  their  request  to  be  instructed  in  prayer  : 
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<;Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him 
at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him,  Friend,  lend  me  three 
loaves,  for  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  unto 
me,  and  I  have  nothin g-  to  set  before  him  ?  And  he  from 
within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble  me  not ;  the  door  is. 
now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed ;  I  cannot 
rise  and  give  thee.  I  say  unto  you,  though  he  will  hot 
rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet,  because  of  his 
importunity ,  he  will  rise,  and  give  him  as  many  as  he 
needeth  ”  Not  to  her  faith  alone,  but  also  to  her  persever¬ 
ance  did  the  Canaaitish  woman  owe  the  healing  of  her 
daughter.  The  more  the  multitude  rebuked  the  two  blind 
men,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  and  commanded  them  to 
“hold  their  peace,”  they  cried  the  more,  saying,  “Have 
'mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David,”  until  the  Lord 
stood  still,  and  had  compassion  on  them,  and  their  eyes 
were  opened.  In  the  affairs  of  this  life,  how  earnest  are  we 
all,  how  importunate,  how  persevering  !  In  quest  of  the 
corruptible  things  of  earth,  men  compass  sea  and  land, 
climb  mountains  and  precipices,  penetrate  climates  laden 
with  poison  and  pestilence.  If  they  have  favors  to  ask  of 
earthly  rulers,  they  deem  no  importunity  too  great.  But, 
when  asked  to  aspire  to  the  unutterable  and  inconceivable 
felicities  laid  up  for  Christ’s  followers  in  heaven,  then  they 
strive  for  them,  if  at  all,  with  such  a  cold  and  listless  un¬ 
concern.  as  to  afford  irrefrgable  demonstration,  that  they 
are  asking  amiss,  it  rna y  be  with  criminal  mental  reserva¬ 
tion.  And  yet  this  is  diametrically  at  variance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Divine  law. 

The  last  essential  element  of  acceptable  prajmr  we  shall 
name,  is,  that  it  be  offered  in  faith,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — Lor,  if  this  be  wanting-  whatever  other 
elements  of  acceptance  it  may  possess,  it  is  offered  in  vain. 
“All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christ .”  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
wmrld  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them.”  “Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  HimJ  “No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me .”  “Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  he  will 
give  it  to  you.”  “If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him,  but  let  him  ash  in  faith, 
nothing  wavering,  for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of 
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the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed,  for  let  not  that 
man  think  that  lie  shall  receive  any  thing  from  the  Lord.’7 
“There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. ”  We  occasionally  hear  prayers, 
even  in  this  Christian  land,  from  which  the  holy  name  of 
Jesus  is  excluded.  They  are  purposely  so  framed  as  to 
accomodate  them  to  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  Pagan.  To 
such  a  prayer,  however  artistically  prepared,  aud  sonorously 
repeated,  we  have  never  yet  said :  “iwm” — and,  by  God’s 
help,  we  never  will. 

The  last  point  we  shall  discuss,  is. 

IV.  For  what  things  to  pray  ? — The  subject-matter  of 
prayer  will  always,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  sense  of  want,  which  animates  the  petitioner. 
That,  which  we  most  ardently  feel  our  need  of,  we  will  be* 
morally  certain  most  vehemently  to  supplicate  for.  As 
no  father  gives  his  son  a  stone,  when  he  sues  for  bread, 
nor  a  scorpion,  when  he  pleads  for  a  fish — so  no  son  will 
entreat  for  a  stone,  when  he  feels  his  need  of  bread,  nor 
for  a  scorpion,  when  his  heart  desires  a  fish.  The  heart, 
therefore,  as  a  general  standard,  furnishes  its  own  rules. 
But,  as  the  heart,  by  reason  of  the  apostacy,  is  evil  and 
corrupt,  the  abode  of  sinful  and  depraved  passions — 
“deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked” — it 
needs  to  be  illumined  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  it  may  knoiv ,  “for  what  things  to  pray.”  '  “The  Spirit , 
also,  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for  as  we  ought.”  “Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  Spirits  “Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

It  is,  unquestionably,  proper  to  pray  for  temporal  bene¬ 
fits.  Abraham  prayed  for  the  health  of  Abimelech  and 
family.  Hannah  prayed  to  be  blessed  with  offspring. 
David  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  Saul,  and 
to  be  protected  in  his  old  age.  John  prayed  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  Gains.  But,  above  and  beyond  all  these, 
is  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  who  has  commanded  us 
to  pray:  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.”  In  the 
same  “Lord’s  Prayer,”  however,  be  it  observed,  are  con¬ 
tained  six  petitions  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  only  one  for 
temporal.  The,  former,  therefore,  in  the  moral  esteem  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  have  an  immeasurable  preponderance, 
and  should,  also,  have  in  ours.  As  the  soul  is  of  such 
inconceivably  higher  value  than  the  body — heaven  is  so 
infinitely  more  desirable  than  earth — eternal  interests  are 
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so  inexpressibly  more  precious  than  temporal — no  Christi¬ 
an  heart  will  fail  to  bestow  on  the  former  his  paramount 
desires.  It  was  the  Saviour’s  own  injunction  :  “Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness.'1'1  Here  is 
an  intercessory  prayer  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  the  Thessaloni- 
cans  :  “I  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit ,  and  soul ,  and  body, 
be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  blessings,  therefore,  for  which  the  Christian 
should,  primarily  and  unceasingly,  supplicate — are  :  For¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ :  A 
daily  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  wisdom  :  A  sensible 
growth  in  grace  and  an  advancing  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  :  An  augmented  interest  in  the  Gospel  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption  :  An  increasing  tenderness  of  conscience,  and 
aversion  to  evil :  Preparation  for  the  solemnities  of  Death 
and  the  Judgment,  and  a  progressive  meetness  for  the 
joys  and  glories  of  heaven.  If  the  Christian  prays  for 
temporal  blessings,  they  should  all  be  subordinated  to  these, 
that  are  eternal,  and  to  which,  in  the  “race  that  is  set  be¬ 
fore”  him,  he  should  regard  the  others  as  mere  helps  and 
auxiliaries. 

Not  for  himself  only,  however,  will  the  Christian  pray. 
That  would  be  a  selfish  prayer.  Self  Lye  the  Bible  no 
where  condemns.  That  God  himself  possesses,  for  he  is  a 
jealous  God,  and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.  But 
Selfishness  is  condemned  on  its  every  page.  “No  man 
liveth  unto  himself.”  Hence  from  the  surcharged  fulness 
of  his  own  heart,  the  Christian’s  longings  go  out,  in  an 
irrepressible  spring-tide,  after  the  happiness  and  salvation 
of  others.  Wherefore  Paul  exhorts,  that  “first  of  all 
supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
be  made  for  all  men.”  And  St.  James,  that  we  “  pray  for 
one  another.”  Paul  covets  the  prayers  of  the  Thessaloni- 
cans,  for  himself,  and  his  fellow-apostles,  “that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified.”  And 
he  also  enjoins,  that  we  offer  prayers  “for  kings,  and  for 
all  that  are  in  authority.”  To  pray  for  our  rulers  is, 
therefore,  an  obligation,  derived  from  the  plain  precepts  of 
the  Word  of  God,  nor  is  it  contingent  upon  our  approval, 
or  disapproval,  of  their  measures  of- public  policy,  or 
whether,  for  the  time  being,  the  Government  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  good  or  bad  men.  If  they  be  good  men,  they 
need  our  prayers,  that  they  be  sustained  in  their  good 
courses,  and  be  preserved  from  the  machinations  of  their 
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enemies..  If  they  be  corrupt  and  designing,  men,  then  they 
need  prayer,  even  more,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
claim  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  incline  their 
hearts  to  that  which  is  good.  Wherefore,  Christ,  also,  lays 
it  as  a  duty  upon  the  Christian's  conscience,  that  he  pray 
for  his  enemies ,  for  “those  that  despitefully  use  and  perse¬ 
cute”  him.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  to  invoke  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  heads  of  our  benefactors.  The 
heathen  do  the  same.  But  it  demands  the  grace,  the 
patience,  the  mildness,  and  the  forbearance,  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  to  supplicate  blessings  on  those  that  calumniate,  and 
injure,  and  persecute,  and  oppress  us.  This  is  foreign  to 
the  maxims  and  usages  of  the  world,  which  demand  “an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  But  we  are  not  to  be 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  our  mind.  “The  mind  that  was  in  Jesus,  is  to  be,  also, 
in  us.”  “If  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none 
of  his.” 

We  close  with  a  few  reflections,  which  we  deem  germane 
to  the  subject  under  consideration  : 

I.  Our  own  conduct  must  prove,  not  to  God  only,  but, 
likewise,  to  the  world,  and  to  ourselves,  whether  our 
prayers  are  characterized  by  the  foregoing  elements  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  We  are  to  be  “co-workers  together  with  God,” 
even  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  own  supplications,  and  must 
not  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing,  that  God  will 
grant  our  petitions,  whilst  we  ourselves  are  habitually  la¬ 
boring  to  defeat  them.  Do  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  Satan  ?  Then  let  us  not,  as  multitudes 
do,  rush  voluntarily  into  his  embraces.  Do  we  pray  for 
the  Divine  direction  in  seasons  of  doubt  and  darkness  ? 
Then,  when  God  grants  us  the  light  we  have  supplicated, 
let  us  walk  in  that  light,  and  not  substitute  for  it  lights  of 
our  own  kindling.  It  is  affirmed  of  one  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  (John  Tyler,)  that,  on  a  certain  mem¬ 
orable  occasion,  he  convened  his  confidential  cabinet  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  sought  their  advice  on  an  important  measure 
of  public  policy.  With  one  accord,  they  counselled  him 
in  one  direction,  when  he,  forthwith,  pursued  the  opposite , 
much  to  their  chagrin,  and  to  his  own  injury.  We  fear 
multitudes  deal  in  the  same  way  with  their  Heavenly 
Father.  They  seek  his  counsel,  hoping  and  expecting, 
that  it  will  accord  with  their  own  prepossessions,  but  if  it 
proves  otherwise,  they  refuse  compliance.  Many  suppli- 
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cate  God’s  compassion  on  the  unfortunate,  but,  even  with 
an  abundance  of  means,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their 
support.  They  pray  for  the  poor,  but  do  not  pay  to  the 
poor.  Said  an  intelligent  little  Sunday  School  Scholar, 
one  evening,  after  family- worship,  the  father  having  prayed 
earnestly  for  God’s  blessing  to  rest  on  a  poor  family,  living 
near  by  :  “Papa,  I  can  help  God  answer  that  prayer.  In 
our  cellar  we  have  piles  of  bread,  and  meat,  and  coal — let 
me  carry  a  load  down  to  them.”  The  urchin,  it  is  said, 
was  summarily  hurried  off  to  bed — but  he  evidently  com¬ 
prehended  the  philosophy  of  prayer  better  than  the  father. 
The  young  lad,  we  suspect,  had  been  reading  St.  James  : 
“  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily 
food,  and  one  of  you  sav  unto  him,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit 
Of  Cornelius  it  is  stated,  that  “his  prayers  and  his  alms 
came  up  as  a  memorial  before  God.”  Note,  not  his  prayers 
alone,  nor  his  alms  alone,  but  the  two  conjointly,  and  these 
constituted  a  service  of  God,  not  lopsided  and  segmental, 
but  consistent  and  symmetrical,  all  its  parts  fitly  joined 
together. 

II.  But ,  does  God ,  in  very  deed  and  truth ,  hear  and  an¬ 
swer  ‘prayer  f  Oh,  if  on  this  point,  there  exists  a  doubt, 
then  is  religion — all  religion — a  solemn  mockery — then 
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are  the  races  of  men  the  victims  of  the  most  extensive 
and  horrible  delusion,  that  can  be  conceived  in  the  wildest 
of  human  imaginations.  Then  would  it  be  well  to  turn 
our  sanctuaries  into  places  of  merchandise,  banish  from 
our  families  our  Bibles,  cast  down  our  domestic  altars,  and 
seek  peace  and  happiness,  from  other  sources,  and  by  other 
methods.  But  Christianity  is  not  a  cunningly  devised 
fable — not  the  invention  of  a  crafty  and  designing  priest¬ 
hood.  It  is  an  ineffable  and  Divine  reality — the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  all  them  that  believe. 
God  does  hear  and  answer  fervent  and  believing  prayer. 
Swifter  than  the  rays  of  light,  those  bright  outspreading 
wings  of  the  morn — and  endowed  with  more  than  the 
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royal  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  gravitating  force  of 
materialism — the  sincere  prayer  of  but  a  solitary  believer 
mounts  on  high,  passes  the  empyrean  heavens,  and  comes 
up  before  the  Throne — where,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  Saviour’s  infinite  merits,  it  is  graciously  accepted, 
as  a  sweet-smelling  savor — and  thence  returns,  amid  the 
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cycles  of  a  revolving  Providence,  to  enricli  and  gladden 
such  a  solitary,  parched  and  weary  spirit,  like  the  refresh¬ 
ing  dews  on  Mount  Hermon,  or  rain  upon  the  new-mown 
grass,  or  showers  that  water  the  earth. 

Hearken  to  some  of  the  precious  promises,  so  copiously 
strewn  over  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  which  illumine 
it,  even  as  the  stars,  the  jewelry  of  the  skies,  shine  and 
sparkle  on  the  dusky  tiara  of  night:  “Then  shall  ye  call 
upon  me,  and  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto  me,  and  I  will 
hearken  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when 
ye  shall  search  for  me  with  all  your  heart*”  “Before  they 
call  I  will  answer ,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
hear.”  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be- 
lievingly,  ye  shall  received  “Thou,  when  thou  prayest, 
enter  into  thv  closet,  and  wdien  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father, 
which  seetli  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.11  “Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  he  opened  unto  you  ;  for  every  one  that  asketh 
receivetli ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  he  opened .”  “If  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
he  done  for  them ,  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  “Call 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee ,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me.”  “If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ask  him.11  Oh,  how  fraught  with  delightful  encour¬ 
agement  these  gracious  promises,  (but  a  few  culled  from  a 
vast  multitude,)  these  tender  and  melting  invitations  of  our 
covenant-keeping  and  unchangeably  faithful  Hod,  to  pour 
out  before  him  the  aspirations  of  our  quickened  spirits — 
promises  and  invitations,  in  which  myriads  of  God’s  be¬ 
lieving  people  find  edification  and  refreshment  to  their 
wearv  souls. 

t j 

But,  if  emboldened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  copious 
promises  of  our  heavenly  Father,  so,  on  the  other,  are  we 
encouraged  by  the  marvellous  fulfilments  of  them,  re¬ 
corded  in  his  own  inspired  historic  annals.  Hear  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  the  man  “after  God’s  own  heart,”  how  he 
testifies  to  the  fact,  that  God  hears  and  answers  prayer : 
“I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice,  and  he  heard  me 
out  of  his  holy  hill.”  “In  my  distress,  I  called  upon  the 
Lord,  and  cried  unto  my  God,  and  he  heard  my  voice  out 
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of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him,  even  into  his 
ears.”  “0  Lord,  my  God,  I  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou  hast 
healed  me.”  “I  sought  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me,  and 
delivered  me  from  all  my  cries.”  “This  poor  man  cried, 
and  the  Lord  lieardhim,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  trou¬ 
bles.”  “I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined 
unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry.”  “Verily,  God  hath  heard 
me,  and  attended  to  the  voice  of  mv  prayer.”  I  cried  unto 
God  with  my  voice,  even  unto  God  with  my  voice,  and 
he  gave  ear  unto  me.”  Quotations  from  the  Psalms  might 
be  largely  multiplied,  all  conducing  to  the  confirmation  of 
this  fundamental  scripture  truth,  that  God  hears  and  an¬ 


swers  prayer. 

In  this  experience,  however,  David  stands  not  alone. 
Moses  prayed  for  the  Israelites,  and  in  their  behalf  the 
rocks  were  made  to  pour  out  water,  the  clouds  rained 
bread,  the  winds  brought  flesh,  rivers  and  seas  were  divi¬ 
ded,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  made  to  stand  still  in 
their  habitations.  Elias  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might 
not  rain,  and  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months 
the  clouds  of  heaven  were  hermetically  sealed.  He  pray¬ 
ed  again,  that  it  might  rain,  and  they  emptied  their  watery 
treasures  upon  the  earth.  Hezekiah  prayed  that  Israel 
might  be  delivered  from  the*  Assyrian  army,  and  in  one 
night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  an  hundred  and  four 
score  and  five  thousand.  ISTehemiah  prayed  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  the  combined  forces  of  earth 
and  hell  essayed  in  vain  to  defeat  it.  Manasseh  prayed  to 
be  delivered  from  Babylonian  bondage,  to  which  he  had 
been  consigned  as  a  punishment  for  his  sins,  and  with  an 
outstretched  arm  did  the  Lord  restore  him  to  his  Throne 
in  Jerusalem.  Jonah  prayed  to  God,  whislt  in  the  bowels 
of  the  whale,  and  from  the  caverns  of  the  Mighty  Deep 
did  the  hand  of  the  Lord  bring  him  forth.  Daniel  was 
a  man  of  prayer,  and  for  his  sake  God  closed  the  mouths 
of  raging  lions.  Peter  prayed  at  the  bier  of  Tabitha,  and 
lo  !  she  that  was  dead,  sat  up,  opened  her  eyes,  and  was 
presented  to  the  astonished  bv-standers  alive.  This  same 
Peter  lay  in  prison,  b}r  command  of  Herod,  sleeping  be¬ 
tween  two  soldiers,  bound  in  chains.  The  prayers  of  the 
church  are  offered  in  his  behalf,  when  lo!  an  angel  stands 
by  his  side,  a  light  shines  into  his  cell,  the  manacles  fall 
from  his  limbs,  the  iron  gate  swings  of  its  own  accord 
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upon  its  rusty  hinges,  and  Peter  walks  forth  a  free  man — ■ 
in  the  Lord.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  prays  in  the  stream  Jor¬ 
dan,  when  lo!  the  heavens  open  above  him,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  descends  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  unto  that  of  a  dove, 
and  rests  upon  him,  and  from  the  shining  temples  of  the 
upper  sanctuary  there  comes  a  voice,  saying  :  “Thou  art 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.77  He  prays 
again  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  as  he  is  enduring  the 
terrible  load  of  the  wrath  of  God,  inflicted  on  him,  the 
substitute  for  the  world’s  offences,  when  an  angel  descends 
from  heaven,  and  ministers  to  him.  By  prayer  the  Gospel 
was  inaugurated.  By  prayer  it  was  promulgated.  By 
prayer  it  exists  in  the  world,  and  without  prayer  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  an 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession.  Without  prayer,  the  ranks  of  God’s  ministers 
would  soon  be  decimated,  for  fresh  accessions  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  that  are  taken  to  their  reward  in  heaven, 
is  made  contingent  on  prayer.  “  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,”  is  Christ’s  own  injunction  to  his  Church,  “that  he 
will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.”  Many  temporal 
blessings  come  unsought.  “He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.”  But  the  choicest  blessings,  of  God,  that 
can  possibly  challenge  human  aspiration — viz:  those  glories, 
which  eve  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to.  conceive — are  made  conditioned 
on  our  asking.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  yet  for 
this  be  inquired  of,  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.” 
“He  that  asketh ,  receiveth” — is  the  promise — leaving  the 
plain  inference,  that  he  that  asketh  not ,  receiveth  not. 

Men  and  Brethren !  Can  vre  doubt  that  God  does,  in 
very  deed  and  truth,  hear  and  answer  prayer?  If  this 
great  fact  we  should  call  in  question,  how  could  we  ever 
hopefully  or  intelligently  seek  his  face  and  favor,  or  earn¬ 
estly  beseech  him  for  things  we  feel  we  need,  such  as  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  and  other  undeserved  mercies?  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  assured  knowledge,  not  merely  of  his  ability 
to  hear,  but  of  his  willingness  to  answer,  the  entreaties  of 
the  humble  suppliant,  what  encouragement  could  we  ever 
have,  to  call  upon  him  for  help,  even  iir  our  seasons  of 
deepest  perplexity  and  peril  ?  Oh,  let  us  not,  even  in  the 
most  secret  self-complacency  of  our  souls,  so  libel  the 
plighted  integrity  of  the  Most  High.  Has  God  promised, 
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and  shall  he  not  perform?  Is  he  like  unto  one  of  us? 
Is  he  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  or  the  sou  of  man,  that 
he  should  deceive  ?  Prayer  possesses  a  power  like  that 
attributed  by  the  ancient  mythologists  to  a  certain  King, 
whose  very  touch  converted  the  most  worthless  objects 
into  gold.  It  is  the  panacea,  the  anodyne  of  woe — the 
vulnerary,  the  universal  medicine,  for  life’s  distresses.  It 
exerts  the  same  power  over  the  human  heart,  that  oil  ex¬ 
erts,  when  poured  upon  troubled  waters,  smoothing  them 
into  a  limpid  and  glassy  expanse.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Archimedes,  that  if  he  could  find  a  spot,  on  wThicli  to  plant 
his  fulcrum,  such  was  its  stupendous  power,  that  with  it 
he  could  move  the  world  out  of  its  orbit.  Prayer  is  a 
fulcrum,  of  infinitely  greater  power,  and  wfith  a  place  to 
rest  on — for,  planted  on  the  rock  Christ,  and  moved  by  the 
arm  Faith,  it  moves  heaven  itself,  nay  even  Him,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  time  was,  when,  if 
a  man  could  say :  “I  am  a  Roman  citizen” — he  had  a 
passport  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  time  is, 
when,  if  a  man  can  say  :  “I  am  a  Christian,”  through  faith 
and  prayer  he  holds  a  “title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies.” 

Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  to  prayer,  that  the  answers  to 
it,  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  given  in  an  age,  when  God 
wrought  results  by  miracle,  which  he  saw  to  be  necessary, 
during  the  inauguration-processes  of  Christianity,  but 
which  now  is  no  longer  required.  But  God  is  not  re¬ 
stricted,  for  the  answer  of  prayer,  to  special  infractions  of 
those  material  law’s,  which,  observation  and  experience 
concur  in  attesting,  are  inexorablv  inflexible.  lie  has  all 
agencies  under  his  control,  and  can,  and  does,  answer  pray¬ 
er,  by  natural  means,  without  any  infringement  whatsoever 
of  his  established  material  economy.  Some  years  since, 
the  Steamer  Atlantic ,  on  which  were  from  four  to  five 
hundred  passengers,  by  reason  of  disabled  machinery,  was 
drifted  hither  and  thither,  during  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
on  the  billows  of  the  Great  Deep.  Hour  by  hour,  day  by 
clay,  did  the  imperiled  and  panic-stricken  crew  apprehend 
that  they  should  all  be  consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 
With  one  accord,  they  united  in  supplicating  God,  for  his 
merciful  interposition.  And  what  were  their  expectations  ? 
Were  they,  that  God  would  extend  a  visible  hand  from  the 
heavens,  and  by  mechanical  processes  repair  their  disabled 
machinery  ?  Not  one  of  them  was  so  deficient  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  to  cherish  any  such  vain  and  foolish  hope,  for 
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that  would  have  been  a  miracle.  But  they  did  know  and 
understand,  that  God  could  temper  the  winds,  and  hold 
the  raging  sea  in  check,  until  some  other  vessel  should 
heave  in  sight,  for  their  rescue,  or  else,  by  auspicious  gales, 
waft  them  into  a  desired  haven.  The  latter  was  their 
joyous  experience — for,  at  last,  after  two  weeks’  most 
painful  suspense,  they  were  drifted  to  some  friendly  island, 
where  they  all  disembarked,  and  awaited  the  sailing  of 
another  vessel.  Then  was  repeated,  in  life’s  stern  and  sober 
realities,  the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  Psalmist :  “They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters,  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders 
in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy 
wind,  which  lifted  up  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount 
up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro, 

IS  • 

and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit’s  end. 
Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble ,  and  he  bring  eth 
them  out  of  their  distresses.  lie  maketh  the  storm  a  calm ,  so 
that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad ,  because 
they  be  quiet.  And  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired 
haven!  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic — 
and  who  shall  presume  to  say,  that  the  great  calm,  that 
God  vouchsafed  to  those  imperiled  souls,  was  not  granted 
to  them,  in  direct  answer  to  the  supplications,  that  were 
offered  to  him  ?  Has  bloated,  blatant,  presumptuous  In¬ 
fidelity,  so  fathomed  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  as  that 
it  dares  to  affirm,  that  between  the  deliverance  granted  to 
those  people,  and  their  prayers,  there  was  no  manner  of 
connection?  Then  is  Infidelity  wker  than  we  give  it 
credit  for. 

We  repeat  it  as  our  deep-rooted  persuasion,  in  which 
we  have  been  confirmed  by  numerous  most  striking  proofs, 
in  our  own  personal  experience  and  observation,  that 
prayer  is  not  a  vain  thing — -but  that,  when  sincerely  offer¬ 
ed,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  does  both  hear  and 
answer  it.  Let  all,  then,  habitually,  cultivate  the  spirit 
and  the  life  of  prayer,  for  all  have  sinned,  all  are  needy, 
all  need  the  pardoning  and  sustaining  grace  of  God,  and 
hence  all  need  to  pray.  Art  thou  in  the  flesh  and  bloom 
of  youth  ?  Pray.  Pray,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to 
throw  around  thee  the  panoply  of  his  protecting  guardian¬ 
ship,  and  enable  thee  to  walk  unhurt  over  the  burning 
ploughshares  of  this  world’s  manifold  temptations.  Art 
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thou  aged,  feeble,  sick,  and  tottering?  Pray.  Pray,  that 
God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  will  not  remember  against  tbee  the 
sins  of  thy  youth,  and  that  thy  declining  years  may  be 
solaced  by  the  sweet  comforts  of  religion.  Art  thou  rich 
in  this  world’s  goods,  above  multitudes  of  thy  fellows,  so 
that  thine  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness?  Pray.  Pray  that 
to  thy  riches  God  will  be  pleased  to  add  a  thankful  and 
sympathizing  heart,  lest  pride  encompass  thee  as  a  gar¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  vanity  of  thy  mind  thou  forgettest, 
“that  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
which  he  posseses,”  and  that  “unto  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  much,  also,  shall  be  required.”  Art  thou 
counted  among  the  poor  of  this  earth,  to  whom  God  has 
denied  the  wealth  be  bas  lavished  on  others?  Pray.  Pray 
that  God  will  be  pleased  to  grant  thee  a  spirit,  resigned, 
submissive,  meek,  such  as  animated  Jesus,  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  bis  head — that  thou  mayest  be  contented  with 
such  things  as  thou  hast,  and  that  in  the  sure  prospect  of 
attaining  to  imperishable  riches,  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
on  high,  thou  mayest  find  ample  recompense.  When  the 
son  starts  out  from  the  parental  roof,  to  mingle  in  life’s 
teeming  activities,  and  to  confront  the  antagonisms  that 
await  him,  often  fiercer  than  those  of  Marathon  and 
Waterloo,  let  him  pray — pray,  that  his  heavenly  Father 
will  grant  him  grace  and  strength  to  act  his  part  with 
honor,  and  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man.  When  the  blushing  Bride,  trembling  un- 
der  the  contending  emotions  of  Hope  and  Fear,  Joy  and 
Sorrowg  departs  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  from  beneath 
the  parental  roof,  let  her  signalize  her  departure,  not  by 
intemperate  mirth  and  revelry,  but  by  prayer — that  God 
mav  bless  the  union  of  willing  hearts,  and  give  both  grace 
so  to  do  and  suffer  God’s  holy  and  righteous  will  upon 
the  earth,  that,  at  last,  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  sit  down  at  the  Marriage  Sup¬ 
per  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven.  Ye  fathers,  pray.  Ye 
mothers,  pray.  Ye  sons  and  daughters,  pray.  Ye  minis¬ 
ters,  pray.  Ye  people,  pray.  Pray  always.  Pray  every 
where.  Pray  with  fervor,  with  sincerity,  with  persever¬ 
ance,  with  earnestness,  and  with  faith  in  Christ — and  may 
He,  the  Lord  of  glory,  teach  you  how  to  pray,  even  with 
a  purer  spirit,  and  for  better  things,  than  the  Baptist  was 
ever  able  to  teach  his  disciples. 
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AETICLE  X. 


HOW  GOD  CONCURS  IX  THE  WICKED  DEEDS  OF  MEN. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  GERHARD'S  LOCI  THEOLOGICL* 


By  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

God  neither  commands,  nor  desires,  nor  aids,  nor  com¬ 
pels  men  to  commit  wicked  deeds.  But,  that  he  may  not 
be  considered  an  indifferent  observer,  we  will  distinctly  ex- 
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plain  the  manner,  in  which  Divine  Providence  concurs  in 
their  commission  : 

1.  By  foreknowing.  We,  therefore,  say  that  God  con¬ 
curs  in  wicked  deeds,  in  the  first  place,  by  foreknowing 
them  ;  or  rather  by  knowing  and  seeing  them.  “Nothing 
can  be  hid  from  his  eves,  which  are  brighter  than  the 
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sun,”  Ecclesiast.  23  :  19  ;  39  :  19.  Nevertheless,  as  has 
been  observed,  this  foreknowledge  does  not  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  commission  of  wicked  deeds. 

2.  By  sustaininy  nature.  Divine  Providence  concurs 
by  sustaining  nature  ;  “for  in  him  we  move,”  Acts  17  :  23. 
It  is  astonishing,  however,  that  the  long-suffering  of  God 
should  sustain  the  members,  and  preserve  strength  and 
motion,  even  in  the  performance  of  those  actions,  in  which 
he  is  treated  with  contempt.  But  this  takes  place  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Son ;  and  this  goodness  of  God 
invites  to  repentance.  For,  if  we  should  be  destroyed  im¬ 
mediately  when  we  sin,  wre  could  not  return  to  repentance, 
Bom.  2  :  4.  But  if  man,  according  to  his  impenitent 
heart,  treasures  up  the  wrath  of  God,  he  is  sustained,  so 
that  to  the  glory  of  divine  justice,  God,  by  means  of  pun¬ 
ishments  may  show  the  greatness  of  his  wrath  against  sin, 
Ex.  9  :  16. 

An  accurate  distinction,  however,  must  be  made,  be¬ 
tween  a  motion  or  deed  in  itself,  and  its  imperfection,  (ac- 
tionis  vitium).  A  deed,  as  a  deed,  is  not  sin ;  otherwise 
all  deeds  would  be  sins :  but,  the  imperfection  and  defect 
in  a  deed  is  sin.  But  this  imperfection  or  defect,  is  not 

*  Locus  VII.  De  Procidentia,  \  LXXXV — CIX.  Cotta  4  :  87 — 102. 
Preuss,  2  :  29 — 34. 
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from  a  universal,  but  a  proximate  cause,  namely,  the  will 
of  man.  Thomas.  1,  2,  q.  79:  Art.  1,  says:  “The  effect 
of  a  second  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  that 
which  is  subordinate  to  a  first  cause,  is  referred  to  the  first 
cause  ;  but  the  defect  of  a  second  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  deviation  from  the  order  of  a  first  cause,  is  not  referred 
to  the  first.”  Augustine ,  in  his  book  De  Perfectione  Jus- 
titise ,  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of  lameness,  which 
does  not  arise  from  a  motive  virtue  of  the  soul,  but  from 
the  dislocation  of  the  limb.  Biel  1,  sent.  dist.  47  :  9,  sub- 
tilelv  distinguishes  between  the  terms  facere  malum  and 
malum  facere;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  follow  him.  “Sin, 
instead  of  being  any  work,  is  rather  a  defect  existing  in 
the  works  of  creatures  of  God,”  Augustine  14,  De  Givitate 
Dei ,  Gag>  11.  “Hence  we  should  not  search  so  much  after 
its  efficient,  as  after  its  deficient  cause.”  Id.  12  :  7.  But 
since  God  is  the  highest  and  purest  being,  he  can,  in  no 
manner  fail :  hence,  to  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  sin,  is 
to  deny  that  he  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  cause ;  for 
that  which  produces  a  defect,  fails  to  cause  that  in  which 
it  is  wanting,  and,  therefore,  is  neither  perfect,  nor  infinite 
in  virtue. 

3.  By  permitting.  Divine  Providence  concurs  in  wick¬ 
ed  deeds  by  permitting  them.  For  God  does  not  desire  sin, 
and  yet  he  does  not  prevent  it.  But,  although  he  may 
willingly  permit  sin,  nevertheless,  his  permission  and  his 
will  have  respect  to  diverse  objects.  The  permission  re¬ 
fers  to  the  sin  itself ;  while  the  will  is  occupied  with  the 
useful  end,  which  God  knows  how  to  bring  fortl]  from  the  sin. 
With  this  agrees  the  argument  of  Rupertus  Tuitiensis ,  De 
vAuntate  Dei ,  Gap.  3,  viz.  :  “That  it  is  one  thing  to  will  to 
perform  an  action,  and  another  thing  to  will  to  permit 
some  one  else  to  perform  it.  Likewise,  the  opinion  which 
Lomhardus  cites  from  Augustine ,  Lib.  1,  sent.  dist.  45  and 
46,  viz.  :  That  permission  does  not  properly  imply  a  neg¬ 
ative  act  of  willing.  Here  Ave  must  carefully  observe, 
that  Scripture  itself  gives  us  this  explanation.  Bom.  1  : 
24  :  “God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,”  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Acts  14  :  16 :  “Who  in  times  past  suffered  all 
nations  to  Avalk  in  their  own  ways.”  What  is  said  in 
Deut.  28  :  28  :  “The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness 
and  blindness  and  astonishment  of  heart,”  is  explained  by 
Hosea  4 : 16,  17  :  “For  Israel  slideth  back  as  a  backsliding 
heifer ;  now  the  Lord  will  feed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a  large 
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place :  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone.”  2 
Thess.  2:11:  “God  shall  send  upon  them  strong  delusion, 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie,”  is  explained  by  Azariah, 
2  Chron.  15  :  2  :  “The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  you  be 
with  him ;  and  if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of. 
you:  but  if  ve  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you.”  Like- 
wise  what  is  said  in  Matt.  6  :  13  :  “Lead  us  not  into  temp¬ 
tation,”  is  explained  by  James  1  :  13,  14  :  “Let  no  man 
say  when  lie  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man  :  but 
every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  aside  of  his  own 
lust.”  But  how  does  God  concur?  1  Cor.  10:  13  :  “God 
is  faithful  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted,  above 
that  ye  are  able.”  Ps-  81  :  11,  12  :  “My  people  would  not 
hearken  to  my  voice,  and  Israel  would  none  of  me  ;  so  I 
gave  them  up  unto  their  own  heart’s  lust.” 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  remark  of  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor : 

“Providence  works  in  itself,  and  in  what  is  foreign  to 
itself.  It  works  in  itself,  by  what  it  does ;  in  what  is 
foreign  to  itself  by  what  it  permits,”  De  Sacramentis ,  Pars 
2:  Cap  19.  Augustine  in  his  Enchir .,  Cap.  94,  says,  No¬ 
thing  comes  to  pass  unless  Omnipotence  wills  that  it  come 
to  pass,  either  by  permitting,  or  by  himself  performing  it. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  appropriate  to  mention  the 
seven  modes,  or  rather  final  causes  of  the  divine  permis¬ 
sion,  which  Damascenus  cites  from  Nemesius.  1.  When 
God  sometimes  permits  troubles  to  come  upon  a  righteous 
man,  in  ordpr  that  his  hidden  excellence  may  be  manifested 
to  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Job.  2.  When  God  produces 
a  salutary  result  through  a  foolish  and  shameful  action,  as 
when  through  the  shameful  death  of  his  Son,  he  wrought 
salvation  for  man..  3.  When,  in  order  that  a  man  may 
not  grow  haughty,  God  subjects  him  to  adversity,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Cor.  12  :  7.  4.  When  God 

permits  very  great  calamities  to  befall  the  bodies  or  the 
souls  of  men,  for  the  warning  of  others,  in  order  that  the 
ruin  of  those  who  precede  may  be  an  admonition  to  those 
who  follow.  5.  When  to  show  the  glory  of  his  name, 
God  permits  diseases,  or  other  calamities  to  befall  men,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  John  9:3.  6.  When  God 

permits  men  to  fall  into  extremities,  in  order  that  the 
firmness  and  patience  which  the  sufferers  manifest,  may  be 
imitated  by  others ;  as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
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Christian  martyrs.  7-  When  God  permits  men  to  fall  into 
sin  and  foolish  deeds,  in  order  that  their  other  faults  may 
be  corrected. 

4.  By  abandoning.  Divine  Providence  concurs  in 
wicked  deeds  by  abandoning.  Nevertheless  we  teach  that 
this  mode  of  concurrence  did  not  exist  in  the  first  sin  of 
Adam:  because  as  Augustine  correctly  teaches,  “abandon¬ 
ment  was  not  the  cause  of  Adam’s  sin,  but  the  fall  was  the 
cause  of  abandonment.”  But  in  the  other  sins  of  men, 
Divine  Providence  concurs  in  this  manner.  For  when 
man  resists  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  rushes  into  crime,  God 
abandons  him,  or  withdraws  that  grace,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  granted.  Thus  when  Saul  rejected,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  15:  26),  “the  spirit  of  the  Lord  depart¬ 
ed  from  him,”  (1  Sam.  16  :  14).  Thus  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  the  various  benefits  which  God  had  afforded 
bis  vineyard,  i.  e  ,  his  Church,  are  mentioned.  “What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it,”  v.  4.  But  when,  instead  of  grapes,  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes,  God  said  :  “I  will  take  away  the  hedge 
thereof”  (v.  5  ),  “I  will  lay  it  waste,  and  I  will  also  com¬ 
mand  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  more  upon  it,”  v.  6. 
Hence  it  is  that  Suidas,  Phavorinus  and  Damascenus,  2 
Ortli.  Fidei ,  Cap.  31,  say:  In  good  things,  Providence  is 
occupied  according  to  its  benevolent  purpose;  in  evil 
things,  according  to  its  permission. 

T heophylact  on  Romans  illustrates  this  divine  abandon¬ 
ment  by  the  example  of  a  physician,  who,  on  account  of  the 
incorrigible  intemperance  of  his  patient,  ceases  to  admin- 
ter  the  appropriate  medicines,  and  yet  is  not  the  cause  of 
his  death.  Chrysostom ,  in  his  homily  concerning  Adam 
and  Eve,  uses  the  figure  of  a  General  who,  seeing  his  sol¬ 
diers,  with  fool-hardy  daring,  casting  themselves  upon  the 
enemy,  departs  and  withdraws  himself  from  them.  Theo- 
johylact ,  on  1  Romans,  gives  the  example  of  a  commander 
of  a  vessel,  who  permits  the  skiff*  to  go  without  a  pilot. 
Augustine ,  De  Natura  et  Gratia ,  Cap  23,  says :  “God 
forces  no  one  to  these  things,  but  only  abandons  those  who 
deserve  abandonment.”  The  same  author,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  sermon,  Concerning  Time,  says  :  “God  never 
abandons  man,  unless  he  be  first  abandoned  by  man,  re¬ 
peatedly  committing  grievous  sins,  and  concerning  whom 
the  Lord  expects  nothing  better.”  Fulgentius ,  Libr.  1,  ad 
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Monim .,  Cap.  13,  says:  “Tie  who  abandons  God,  is  justly 
abandoned  by  God;  and  as  mgn  sins  by  abandoning  God, 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  justice,  abandons  the  sinner.” 
Prosper  in  respons  ,  says:  “The  grace  of  God  does  not 
abandon  them,  before  it  is  abandoned  by  them.”  Macari¬ 
us^  in  his  fourth  homily,  says:  Those  who  leave  God,  are 
abandoned  by  him.* 

Damascenus  2.  Orth.  Fidei  Cap.  31,  quoting  fromNeme- 
sius,  makes  abandonment  consist  of  two  species.  One  he 
calls  oixovotxLxriv  xai  rfaiSfvnxA,  dispensative  and  corrective ; 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  salvation  and  correction,  and  for 
the  praise  of  his  own  name,  God  sometimes  abandons  the 
faithful,  as  Christ  complained  that  he  was  forsaken,  Ps. 
22  :  1.  The  other  he  names  te\dav  xai  aTtoyj^nxiv,  which 
takes  place,  when  God  has  done  all  things  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  salvation,  and  the  sinner  yet  remains  incorrigible 
and  incurable,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  just  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  is  abandoned  by  heavenly  grace,  as  when 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  1  Sam.  16:  14; 
28: 16.  Elias  Cretensis ,  commented  upon  by  Nazianzenus 
in  his  Oratio  Secunda  de  Filio,  si  ves  four  modes  of  aban- 
domnent,  (of  which  the  former  two  modes  seem  rather  to 
be  such  as  should  be  referred  to  second  causes).  The  first 
is  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  as  in  the  cases  of  Job  and  Jo¬ 
seph  ;  that  thereby  the  former  might  become  a  pillar  of 
patience,  and  the  latter,  a  pillar  of  chastity.  Another  mode 
is  for  paternal  chastisement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostle, 
that  he  being  thereby  abased  and  humbled,  might  pre¬ 
serve  the  high  degree  of  grace  in  which  he  stood.  The 
third  mode  is  through  aversion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
that  they,  being  thereby  made  contrite,  might  be  turned 
to  patience.  Above  all  these,  is  that  mode  of  abandon¬ 
ment  in  the  Lord’s  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  by  which,  through  that  which  seems  to  be 
abandonment,  we  being  first  abandoned  and  then  accepted 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  are  saved  by  his  sufferings. 

Hugo  de  St.  Victor ,  on  Ps.  21,  says:  “According  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Lord,  he  either  forsakes,  or  does  not 
forsake,  in  the  following  modes:  1.  By  exposing  to  guilt, 
Ps.  37  :  28:  “For  the  Lord  loveth  judgment,  and  forsake :h 
not  his  saints.”  2.  By  exposing  to  punishment,  Is.  54:8: 
“In  a  little  wrath,  I  hid  my  lace  for  a  moment.”  3.  By 
bestowing-  or  withdrawing,  grace,  Is.  50  :  1 :  “Where  is 
the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement,  whom  I  have  put 
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away?”  4.  By  suspending  punishments,  Ez.  16:42:  “So 
will  I  make  my  fury  towards  thee  to  rest,  and  my  jealousy 
shall  depart  from  time.”  5  By  delivering  to  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,  1  Ghron.  28  :  9  :  “If  thou  forsake  him,  he  will 
oast  thee  off  forever.” 

5.  By  delivering  to  Satan.  God  concurs  in  wicked  deeds 
by  delivering  to  Satan.  For  as  a  justtJudge,  God  delivers 
those,  who  have  turned  from  him,  to  the  Devil,  who  as 
the  executor  of  Divine  justice  impels  them  to  commit 
various  crimes.  Thus,  what  the  Lord  says  in  Ezek.  14:  9, 
'“If  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing, 
I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet,”  is  explained  by 
Jer.  14  :  14,  “The  prophets  prophesy  lies  in  my  name,  I 
sent  them  not,  neither  have  I  commanded  them,  neither 
spake  unto  them ;  they  prophesy  unto  you  *  *  the 

deceit  of  their  hearts.”  But  the  manner  in  which  God  as 
a  just  being  permits  man  to  be  lead  astray  is  shown  by 
1  Kings  22  :  20,  “The  Lord  said,  who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  ?  v.  21.  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood 
before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.”  v.  22  “I 
will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  all  his  prophets. 
And  he”,  (i.  e.,  the  Lord)  “said  thou  shalt  persuade  him, 
and  prevail  also.”  In  this  manner,  God  gave  the  lying 
spirits  into  the  mouths  of  the  prophets.  Thus  also  what 
is  said  in  2  Sara.  24  :1,  “The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say, 
Go  number  Israel,”  is  explained  by  1  Chr.  21 :  1,  “And 
Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to 
number  Israel.” 

6  By  prescribing  limits.  Divine  Providence  concurs  in 
wicked  deeds,  hy  fixing  their  limits.  For  often  it  casts 
insurmountable  obstacles  before  the  wicked,  in  the  midst 
of  a  course  of  impiety  and  crime.  Is,  8  :  10,  “Take 
counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought ;  speak  the 
word  and  it  shall  not  stand:  for  God  is  with  us.”  The 
history  of  Job.  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  this. 
Neither  Satan,  nor  his  devices  can  do  us  any  harm,  without 
the  permission  of  God.  Augustine ,  Lib.  11,  de  Gen.  Cap. 
27,  says,  “The  Devil  has  the  will  to  tempt  (just  as  the 
wicked  have  the  will  to  injure),  but  neither  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  action,  nor  the  mode  of  its  performance  is 
within  his  power.”  Gerson  de  consol.  Theol ,  lib.  o,  pros. 
says,  “God  holds  the  infernal  lion  bound,  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  rage  as  he  wishes.” 
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7.  By  brinying  forth  good  out  of  evil.  God  concurs  in 
wicked  deeds  by  bringing  forth  good  out  of  them.  A 
most  beautiful  example  of  this  is  given  in  Is  10 :  5,  where 
the  Lord  says,  “0  Assyrian  the  rod  of  mine  anger.”  But 
in  the  seventh  verse  he  says,  “Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so, 
neither  doth  his  heart  think  so,  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to 
destroy.”  Afterwards  in  the  twelfth  verse,  we  find  these 
words,  “When  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  whole  work, 
I  will  punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.” 

Augustine  in  his  Enchir .,  Gap.  11,  says:  “  Neither 
does  the  Omnipotent  God,  to  whom  belongs  the  highest 
power,  since  he  is  supremely  good,  in  any  manner  permit 
any  evil  in  his  works,  except  as  he  is  so  omnipotent  and 
good,  that  he  brings  forth  good  even  out  of  evil.”  Like¬ 
wise  in  Epist.  59  ad  Paulin .  fol  3.,  the  same  author  says, 
“The  purpose  of  God  is  exceedingly  mysterious,  by  which 
he  advantageously  uses  evil  for  the  advancement  of  good; 
even  in  this,  displaying  the  omnipotence  of  his  goodness, 
because  just  as  it  is  a  characteristic  of  their  wickedness, 
to  make  a  bad  use  of  his  good  works,  so  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  his  wisdom,  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  wicked  works.” 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  Lib.  11,  Strom .,  says  :  “It  is  the 
greatest  argument  in  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  does  not  permit  a  vice  which  has  arisen 
from  a  voluntary  defection  to  remain  unprofitable  and  use¬ 
less,  and,  on  the  other,  does  not  permit  it  to  be  entirely 
injurious.  For  it  is  the  office  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  power,  not  only  to  perform  good  deeds,  but 
also  especially  to  use  beneficially  those  things  which  seem 
to  be  evils,  so  that  what  is  devised  by  the  wdcked  may 
lead  to  some  useful  and  profitable  result. 

Thus  the  selling  of  Joseph,  God  turned  into  good. 
Thus  too  he  used  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.  On  this  subject,  Leo  speaks  well 
in  his  sixteenth  sermon  on  the  Lord’s  passion.  “Very  di¬ 
verse  and  very  contrary  was  that  which  in  the  hatred  of 
the  Jews  was  foreknown,  and  that  which  was  ordained  be¬ 
forehand  concerning  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  will  to 
slay  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  source  wdience  came 
the  will  to  die ;  nor  did  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  the 
patience  of  the  Redeemer  proceed  from  the  same  spirit. 
For  the  Lord  did  not  bring  upon  himself,  but  permitted  the 
wicked  hands  of  those  who  raged  to  do  violence  to  him. 
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Nor  did  lie  by  foreknowing  what  would  happen,  compel 
them  to  act  in  this  manner,  although  he  became  incarnate, 
in  order  that  this  might  come  to  pass.'’ 

Why  Go  l  permits  men  to  sin.  In  accordance  with  what 
we  have  said,  are  the  eight  reasons  which  Damascenus  has 
given  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  intention  of  God  in 
permitting  men  to  sin.  1.  In  order  to  display  the  Divine 
perfection  and  excellency,  because  only  God  is  immutable. 

2.  To  display  his  wisdom  and  power,  which  has  both  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  bring  forth  good  out  of  evil. 

3.  To  display  his  pity  and  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of  which 

he  came  to  save  sinners;  to  carry  our  diseases, to  bear  our 

wounds,  so  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  a  remedy.  4.  To 
'  «/  ^ 

display  his  justice  which  not  only  bestows  rewards  upon 
the  good,  but  also  punishment  upon  the  wicked.  5.  That 
man  may  appear  in  a  worse  condition  than  other  creatures, 
as  God  permits  them  to  act  from  proper  motives.  6.  That 
some  may  acquire  praise.  “The  glory  of  a  just  man  is 
that  he  can  transgress,  and  yet  does  not,”  Eccles.  81  :  10. 
7.  To  quicken  and  purify  men  by  means  of  evil.  8.  To 
show  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  by  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  its  contrary.  Damascenus  adduces  these  rea¬ 
sons,  and  in  the  same  place  properly  adds  that  these  things 
are  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  consequent  will  of 
God.  God  sees  that  man  wishes  to  sin,  and  therefore  per¬ 
mits  him  :  he  permits  because  he  knows  how  to  overrule 
man’s  wickedness  for  good. 

How  all  things ■  ivorlc  together  for  good ,  to  the  pious ,  In 
this  place,  we  refer  to  Gerson ,  De  Consol.  Theol.  God 
most  merciful  and  all-powerful,  is  to  be  praised,  who  not 
only  is  not  overcome  by  our  wicked  deeds,  but  from  them 
produces  good  for  us.  For  thus  it  is  said,  that  all  have 
been  concluded  (perniissively)  under  sin,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  mercy  on  all.  Peter  sinned  the  effect  was 
that  he  became  humbler,  more  cautious  and  more  merci¬ 
ful,  not  by  the  action  of  the  sin,  but  through  the  pity  of 
God.  Mary  Magdalene  sinned ;  afterwards  she  loved 
more,  because  she  had  much  forgiven  her,  and  she  afforded 
to  others  an  example  of  repentance.  Paul  was  a  blasphe¬ 
mer  ;  humbled  he  confesses  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  an  apostle,  but  that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners. 
Isodorus  quoting  Gregory  says,  God  sometimes  casts  down 
the  hidden  pride  of  the  mind,  through  the  manifest  ruin  of 
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the  flesh.  In  accordance  with  the  same  opinion,  Anselm 
writes  beautifully  in  his  book,  Be  Mensuratione  Crucis. 
“Thy  goodness,  0  God,  knows  how  to  use  our  wicked 
deeds  for  a  good  purpose,  often  making  our  faults  afford 
an  increase  of  humility,  so  that  it  is  true,  that  seven  times 
a  day  the  righteous  man  falls  and  rises  again.”  Savonaro¬ 
la-on  Ps.  31,  says,  Does  not  the  apostle  write  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God?  And  as 
all  things,  so  even  sin  itself  works  in  them  for  good.  Does 
not  that  calamity  by  which  they  are  made  more  humble 
and  catious,  co-operate  in  them  for  good  ?  ]Jr.  Luther  on 
Genesis  20,  says  :  Not  only  passive  evils  which  are  ap¬ 
pointed  us,  but  also  the  active  evils  which  we  ourselves 
perform,  terminate  in  good.  Nevertheless,  here  we  must 
carefully  note,  that  this  takes  place  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  evils  themselves,  but  from  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God.  Spinueus  in  his  work  concerning  Providence,  speaks 
in  a  manner  similiar  to  this :  Just  as  we  see  fertile  fields 
covered  over,  and  made  fertile  by  manure,  a  thing  which 
in  itself  is  filthly  and  offensive,  and  as  from  various  herbs 
and  drugs,  which  otherwise  are  deadly  poisons,  physicians 
and  druggists  obtain  the  best  remedies  for  diseases;  so  also 
our  God  causes  our  sins,  which  in  their  own  nature  are 
deadly,  to  become  beneficial  to  those  who  acknowledging 
the  magnitude  of  their  offences  are  humbled  under  the 
hand  of  God’s  power,  and  who  learn  that  through  them, 
they  have  made  themselves  displeasing  to  him,  and  stand 
in  need  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  by  which  their  sins  may 
be  covered,  and  they  be  sheltered.  Thom  p.  1 :  q  19,  art. 
9,  says :  “Evil  in  itself  is  not  ordained  for  good,  but  by 
accident  ( per  accidens) for  it  is  brought  about  in  a  man¬ 
ner  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  sinner.” 

How  the  permission  of  God  should  be  understood.  We 
have  above  explained  seven  modes,  in  which  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  is  occupied  with  the  wicked  deeds  of  men  ;  from 
which  it  can  readily  be  known  wliat  answer  should  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  that  weak  argument,  upon  which  Beza  ( Pars  2 : 
resp  ad  collop  p.  188)  lays  so  much  stress  :  “If  it  is  said 
that,  if  God  only  permits  sin,  a  denial  of  a  special  Divine 
Providence  must  follow ;  by  which  we  conceive  either 
that  many  things  happen,  of  which  God  is  ignorant,  and 
concerning  which,  he  does  not  care  ;  or  that  Satan  can  de¬ 
vise  against  the  Church  whatever  he  pleases,  although  he  is 
notable  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.”  We  reply,  that 
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tins  divine  permission  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood,  as 
if,  thro  112b  it  Divine  Providence  is  even  in  the  least  de- 
gree  weakened ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  the  permission  of 
one  who  is  ignorant  (since  God  knows  the  sins  of  men,  and 
although  he  has  the  power  to  hinder  them,  yet  for  wise 
reasons  does  not  exercise  it),  nor  is  it  the  permission  of 
one  who  is  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  will  (for 
as  God  forces  no  one  to  sin,  so  also  no  one  compels  God  ; 
nevertheless  as  he  hates  and  disapproves  of  sin,  he  is  most 
correctly  said,  and  most  devoutly  believed,  not  to  will  it), 
neither  is  the  permission  that  of  one  who  does  not  care, 
(since  God  defines  the  limits  of  wicked  deeds,  and  from 
them  brings  forth  good),  nor  is  it  the  permission  of  one 
who  opens  a  free  field  to  Satanic  devices  (since,  unless  God 
previously  grant  it,  Satan  can  never  even  plot  or  act 
against  the  Church).  Thom.  p.  1.  q  14,  art.  16  says :  Al¬ 
though  God  cannot  perform  wicked  deeds,  nevertheless 
they  fall  under  his  practical  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  he 
permits,  or  hinders,  or  ordains.  Dr.  Chemnitz ,  the  learned 
and  incomparable  theologian,  declares  this  in  these  words, 
Part  1,  Exam.  Cone.  Triden  ,  p.  209  :  “The  permission  of 
God  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
permission  of  earthly  rulers,  which  have  connected  with 
them  a  will,  which  either  assists  or  approves  of  the  crime  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  understood,  as  if  God  did  not  care  when 
men  commit  crimes  ;  nor  is  the  permission  so  free  and  un¬ 
restrained  that  it  is  not  evidently  subject  to  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence.  For  although  God  does  not  desire,  nor  aid,  nor 
cause  sin,  nevertheless  he  determines  its  bounds,  how  far 
and  how  long  he  may  permit  it,  when  and  where  he  will 
check  the  wicked,  hinder  their  many  thoughts  and  de¬ 
signs,  and  overturn  and  bring  to  nought  their  endeavors, 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  or  in  order  that  they 
may  be  destroyed.  For  often  that  wickedness  which 
arises  from  the  evil  will  of  man,  and  which  is  inflamed  by 
the  Devil,  God  uses  to  impose  the  merited  punishments 
upon  those  whom  he  wishes  to  visit  with  his  just  judg¬ 
ment.  Even  the  worst  devices  and  most  pernicious  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  wicked,  God  often  turns  into  good  for  the 
Church  and  the  pious.  Often  also  sins  are  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sins,”  etc. 

God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin.  But  although  in  the  seven 
modes  which  we  have  enumerated,  Divine  Providence 
concurs  in  the  wicked  deeds  of  men,  nevertheless  sin  as 
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such,  God  neither  wishes,  nor  commands,  nor  approves, 
nor  assists  ;  much  less  does  he  by  any  immutable  decree, 
force  or  impel,  or  necessiate  men  to  sin.  “He  is  not  a 
God  who  has  pleasure  in  wickedness,”  Ps.  3  •  5.  “All 
that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of. 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is 
of  the  world,”  1  John  2  :  10.  “All  that  do  unrighteously 
are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,”  Dent  25 :  10.  “All 
these  are  things  that  I  hate,  saith  the  Lord,”  Zech.  8  :  12. 
But  God  abhors  nothing  which  he  has  made,  Wisdom  11  : 
24.  “God  is  light  and  in  him  is  no  darknsss  at  all,”  1  John 
1 :  0.  But  sins  are  works  of  darkness,  Roin.  13  :  12. 
God  is  essentially  and  invariably  good,  in  which  sense  he 
is  the  only  good,  Mark  10  :  18.  But  such  good  can  in  no 
manner  be  the  cause  of  evil.  Therefore,  the  sinner  can¬ 
not  say,  I  have  acted  by  the  impulse  of  the  Lord ;  for  “he 
hath  no  need  of  a  sinful  man,”  Ecclesiast.  15 :  12.  “He 
hath  commanded  no  one  to  act  wickedly,  neither  hath  he 
given  any  man  license  to  sin,”  v.  20.  Sophon.  3  :  5,  “The 
just  Lord  does  nothing  unjust.”  When  Scripture  speaks 
concerning  the  cause  of  sin,  it  refers  it  to  the  seduction  of 
the  Devil,  and  the  turning  of  man  from  God,  but  nowhere 
conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  any  secret  will  of  God  which 
impels  us  to  sin.  John  8  :  44,  The  Devil  “when  he 
speaketh  a  lie,  speaketh  it  of  his  own.”  Rom.  5  :  19, 
“By  one  man’s  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners.” 
2  Cor.  11 :  3,  “The  serpent  beguiled  Eve.”  1  John  3  :  8, 
“He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  Devil.”  “Through  envy 
of  the  Devil  came  death”  (and  sin)  “into  the  world”.  But 
on  the.  contrary,  God,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  good, 
hates  and  forbids  sin.  He  wishes  and  with  long-suffering 
waits  for  the  conversion  of  men.  In  the  death  of  his  Son, 
he  has  prepared  an  antidote  against  sin  ;  and  he  finally 
assigns  all  impenitent  sinners,  to  eternal  punishment.  How 
then  can  any  one  have  the  assurance  to  say  that  God  de¬ 
sires  or  forces  men  to  the  commission  of  sin.  Surely  God 
is  not  the  author  of  that,  of  which  he  is  the  avenger.  Yea, 
it  has  been  fitly  observed  that  even  the  evil  of  punish¬ 
ment  (which  properly  and  accurately  speaking  is  not  an 
evil),  although  proceeding  from  God,  nevertheless  has  its 
first  and  originative  cause,  not  in  God,  but  in  us.  The 
peculiar  work  of  God  is  to  communicate  his  goodness,  to 
pity  and  to  save.  The  inflicting  of  the  evil  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  his  strange  work,  Is.  28 :  21. 
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Well  does  Barnard,  Serm  5  in  dir  net  tali ,  say:  “He 
whose  peculiar  work  it  is  always  to  pity  and  to  save,  is 
appropriately  called  the  Father  of  mercies.  He  exercises 
his  peculiar  work  in  pitying  ;  for  he  draws  from  himself, 
the  ground  and  original  source  of  pity.  In  judging  and 
condemning  us,  we  in  a  manner  compel  him,  as  otherwise 
compassion  far  more  than  reproof  seems  to  proceed  from 
his  heart.  The  cause  and’  origin  of  pity  proceeds  from, 
himself;  while  that  of  judging  and  avenging  has  its 
source  rather  from  us.  Gerson ,  in  lib.  de  remed .  pusilan ., 
says :  According  to  the  very  correct  opinion  of  Chrysos- 
tom ,  God  as  it  were  grieves  when  on  account  of  his  righte¬ 
ousness,  he  has  to  condemn  men  on  account  of  their  un¬ 
righteousness.  Therefore,  it  is  correctly  said  that  even  in 
punishments  the  mercy  of  God  is  displayed.  1.  Because 
his  rewards  exceed,  and  his  punishments  fall  short,  of 
what  is  merited.  He  always  whets  the  sword  of  wrath 
with  the  oil  of  mercy.  2.  Because  “he  will  not  cast  off 
forever,  but  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  com¬ 
passion  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies :  for  he 
doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.” 
Lament.  3  :  31,  32,  33.  3.  Because  he  punishes  in  order 

that  men  being  converted  may  become  the  participants  of 
his  goodness.  Prosper  in  Epigr.  super  sent.  August,  says: 
No  works  of  God  are  without  mercy,  since  he  admonishes 
man  both  by  indulgence  and  by  the  scourge.  Augustine , 
de  libero  arbitrio  says  that  the  chastisements  of  God  are 
rather  corrective  than  destructive,  as  God  chastises  to  cor¬ 
rect,  and  corrects  in  order  to  save.  Cyprian  speaks  to  the 
same  effect,  lib.  4  epist.  4.  But  if  therefore,  the  evil  of 
punishment  has  its  first  and  originative  cause  in  us  (for 
God  is  not  the  avenger,  unless  man  first  be  the  sinner. 
Lam.  3  :  39  :  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a 
man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins),  how  much  less  pro¬ 
per  is  it  to  ascribe  the  evil  of  guilt  to  God  the  highest 
good,  from  whom  nothing  can  proceed  except  what  is 
good. 

Opinion  of  the  Church  Fathers  concerning  the  cause  of 
sin.  Hence,  the  Church  Fathers  not  only  in  excellent 
passages,  but  also  in  entire  treatises  teach  that  God  is  in 
no  manner  the  cause  of  sin.  Basil  wrote  an  entire  disser¬ 
tation  to  prove  “that  God  is  not  the  author-  of  sin.” 

Chrysostom  on  Acts,  Homily  23,  says  :  “I  would  rather 
Vol.  XVIII.  No.  70.  41 
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be  buried  six  hundred  times,  than  that  God  should  hear 
us  say  that  he  is  the  author  of  our  wicked  deeds.”  Art. 
13 :  “If  any  one  be  destitute  of  righteousness  or  piety,  he  is 
carried  headlong  by  his  own  will,  he  is  drawn  by  his  own 
desire,  he  is  deceived  by  his  own  persuasion.  Neither  the 
Father,  nor  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  is  there ;  nor  in 
such  an  affair  is  there  any  interference  of  the  Divine  will, 
by  whose  aid  we  know  that  many  are  prevented  from  sin¬ 
ning,  but  none  are  compelled  to  sin.  It  cannot  be  that 
man  can  fall  into  such  sins  through  the  agency  of  him,  by 
whom  he  arises  from  them,”  etc. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  Vo  is. 
II  &  III.  From  Constantine  the  Great,  to  Gregory  the  Great.  New 
York:  C.  Scribner  &  Co.  These  volumes  contain  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
SchafF’s  History  of  Ancient  Christianity,  the  narrative  extending  from 
the  fourth  till  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  author's  reputation, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  so  well  established,  that  it  seems  scarce¬ 
ly  necessary  to  repeat  the  iavorable  verdict  which  has  been  pronounced 
on  his  previous  labors.  The  work  is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  research,  of  many  years’  assiduous  and  skilful  study.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  master  of  the  subject,  and  has  undoubtedly  produced,  as  far  as 
completed,  the  best  Church  History,  accessible  to  American  students. 

The  History  of  Christianity,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,D. 
I).  In  Three  Volumes.  New  York  :  W.  J.  Widdleton.  Dr.  Miiman’s 
History  has  received  the  approval  of  the  best  critics  and  ablest  scholars } 
it  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  works  of  a  similar  character. 
More  titan  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  work  first  appeared,  but 
the  author  has  given  careful  attention  to  later  investigations  and  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  subject,  and  the  present  edition  contains  his  various  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions.  The  work  is  learned  and  instructive,  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  animated  style  and  a  catholic  spirit. 

The  Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed.  A  Biblical  Essay,  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix.  By  Dr.  Daniel  Sehenkel,  Professor  of  Theology,  Heidelberg. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  W.  II.  Furness,  D.  D.  In  Two  volumes.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  This  work,  when  it  originally  appeared  in  Germany,  pro¬ 
duced  some  excitement,  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  previous  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  matter  itself,  as  it 
sheds  no  new  light  upon  the  subject  which  it  discusses.  It  contains  only 
a  repetition  of  theories,  advanced  by  Bauer,  Strauss  and  others,  and 
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with  oracular  confidence,  without  any  warrant,  makes  assertions,  which 
have,  again  and  again,  been  refuted.  The  additions  by  the  American 
Editor,  are  often  in  opposition  to  the  views  flf  the  writer,  and  we  won¬ 
der  that  he  devoted  the  time  and  labor  to  the  translation  of  an  author, 
whose  opinions,  on  the  most  important  questions,  he  is  disposed  to  con¬ 
trovert. 

The  New  Birth:  or  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Austin 
Phelps,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Boston:  Gould 

Lincoln.  In  this  interesting  volume,  written  by  a  thinker,  and  a  wri¬ 
ter  distinguished  for  his  purity,  clearness,  and  vig  >r.  are  discus  s'd  the 
following  important  topics :  (I.)  Conversion — its  nature  ;  (II.  j  Regen¬ 
eration,  the  Work  of  God;  (III.)  Truth,  the  instrument  of  Regenera¬ 
tion;  (IV.)  Responsibility  as  related  to  Sovereignty  in  the  New  Birth; 
(V.)  The  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  endorsing  every  sen¬ 
timent  which  the  book  contains,  we  are  sure,  that  our  ministers,  as  well 
as  thoughtful  Christians  in  general,  will  find  suggestions  in  these  pages, 
profitable  in  their  own  Christian  culture,  or  in  their  efforts  to  win  souls 
to  Chr  st. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  From  the 
Covenant  to  the  Close.  Bv  Melanchthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Alleghany,  Pa.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  We  have,  sev¬ 
eral  times,  spoken  of  Dr,  Jacobus'  exegetical  labors  with  favor,  and  we 
are  glad  to  commend  this  additional  volume  to  public  attention. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs ,  in  an  Amended  Version,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Joseph  Muenscher,  D.  D.  Gambier,  0.  : 
‘‘Western  Episcopalian  Office.'1  This  is  an  interesting  monograph,  on 
a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  expositions 
are  critical  and  practical,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  private  Christians.  There  is  a  valuable  Introduction  to  the 
work,  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  productions  of  the 
author  of  Proverbs,  and  discusses  the  character  of  Hebrew  Poeiry. 

Sermons.  By  the  bite  Alexander  McClelland,  D.  D.  Edited  by  R. 
W.  Dickinson,  D.  D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  The  author 
of  these  Sermons  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  studied  Theolo¬ 
gy  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  direction 
of  Drs.  Anderson  and  Mason.  He  was  liceused  to  preach  the  gospel  bv 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery.  For  seven  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Rutgers  street  Presbyterian  Church,  when  he  accepted  a  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  Dickinson  College.  There  he  remained  for  some  years,  and 
was  thence  transferred  to  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  department  of  “Oriental  Literature  and 
Biblical  Criticism.11  He  died  in  1864.  The  Sermons  are  very  readable, 
rich  in  thought  and  vigorous  in  style,  with  a  vein  of  satire  and  freedom 
of  expression,  not,  in  our  judgment,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  pulpit  decorum. 

The  Life  of  Daniel  Dana ,  D.  D.  By  Members  of  his  Family.  With 
a  sketch  of  his  character.  By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Boston:  J.  E. 
Tilton  &  Co.  Dr.  Dana  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able,  devoted 
and  useful  ministers  of  the  period,  in  whic;h  he  lived.  He  was  born  in 
1771,  and  died  in  1859.  The  volume  presents  an  interesting  history  of 
the  man,  and  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  Dr.  Sprague’s  sketch  is 
most  gracefully  written.  It  is  worthy  of  the  author,  and  of  the  subject 
it  is  designed  to  embalm  in  the  affections  of  the  Church. 
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Morning  by  Morning :  or  Daily  Readings  for  tho  Family  or  the  Closet, 
By  C.  11.  Spurgeon.  New  York-:  Sheldon  &  Co.  The  reputation  of  the 
author,  as  a  success  fill  religious  teacher,  will  insure  attention  to  any 
production  from  his  pen.  The  volume  is  marked  hy  deep  evangelical 
power,  expressed  in  simple,  terse  language,  designed  to  awaken  serious 
reflection,  and  to  lead  the  soul  to  increased  devotion  in  the  service  ot'. 
God. 

Charles  Wesley,  seen  in  his  finer  and  less  familiar  Poems.  New 
York:  llurd  &  Houghton.  In  this  volume  are  given  some  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  best,  and  yet  least  ktn  wn.  lyiics,  without  alteration  or  abridg¬ 
ment,  and  so  arranged  as  to  possess  his  orical  interest.  The  most  of 
the  pieces  will  be  new  to  the  reader,  but  vhev  are  genera'ly  devotional 
in  spirit  and  beautiful  in  expres-i  >n.  Mr.  Bird  has  done  his  part  well, 
while  the  publishers  have  brought  out.  the  work  in  a  style  of  typography 
and  binding,  worthy  of  the  enterprising  firm. 

Our  Little  One.  Tee  Little  Shoe;  Little  Feet;  Little  Footsteps. 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  This  interesting  collection  cannot  fail  to 
touch  the  heart  of  parents  and  others,  who-e  memory  with  affectionate 
interest,  cherishes  lo\ed  ones,  that  have  been  already  gathered  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 

Homes  Without  Hands.  Being  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  the  Principle  el’  Constitution.  By  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.  New  York  :  Harper  V,  Bros.  This  work 
on  Natural  History,  by  an  author,  so  generally  and  favorably  known, 
contains  an  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  research  for  the  scien¬ 
tific,  as  well  as  the  general,  reader.  It  unfolds  a  beautiful  and  marvel¬ 
lous  department  in  nature,  and  furnishes  rich  material  for  argument,  for 
reflection,  and  for  devotional  thought.  The  arrangement  of  the  author 
is  altogether  scientific,  and  consists  i>f:  (1)  Those  animals  that  burrow 
in  the  ground,  the  simplest  and  most  natural  f  rin  of  habitation;  (2) 
Those  that  suspend  their  homes  in  the  air;  (3)  Tuose  that  are  real 
builders,  forming  their  domicils  of  mud,  stones,  sticks  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials  ;  (4)  Those  that  make  their  habitations  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water;  (5)  Those  that  live  socially  in  communities  ;  (6). Those  that 
are  parasitic  upon  animals,  or  plants;  (7)  Those  that  build  on 
branches. 

Spanish  Papers  and  other  Miscellanies ,  hitherto  unpublished,  or  un¬ 
collected.  By  Washington  Irving.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Pierre  M. 
Irving.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  llurd  &  Houghton.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  these  volumes  embrace  the  scattered  productions  of  the  author, 
which  were  intended  to  be  included  in  the  collective  editions  of  his 
works.  Some  of  them  were  published,  several  years  ago,  and  are  out  of 
print,  others  appear  now  for  the  first  time.  The  first  volume  consists  of 
legends  and  chronicles,  illustrative  of  the  wars  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  Moors;  the  second  of  biographical  sketches,  reviews  and  miscella¬ 
nies.  These  volumes  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  editions  of  Irving’s 
works. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach ,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier.  Boston:  Tuknor  &  Fields.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume,  and,  by  its  varied  versification  and  general 
merits,  gives  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of  Whittier's  p  wers  as  a  poet. 
The  volume  also  contains  live  National  Lyrics,  some  of  the  noblest 
connected  with  our  recent  struggle  and  the  triumph  ot  vital  principles, 
and  eight  Occasional  Poems,  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a  charming  volume 
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full  of  the  deepest  instruction,  and  worthy  of  the  national  reputation 
which  the  an  h  r  enjoys. 

The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare.  By  Nathaniel  Holmes.  New  York: 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  Mr.  Holme.'',  with  rnuca  enthusiasm,  maintains  the 
theory  previously  advanced,  that  Lord  Bacon  is  the  real  author  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  plavs.  He  cate  ally  compares  the  lives  and  the  productions  of 
the  great  philosopher  and  p  e*,  and  from  the-e  investigations,  endeavors 
to  establish  his  anomalous  posi  ion.  Whe  her  we  accept  or  reject  the 
writer’s  conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  Baconian  origin  of  the  plays, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an  imposing  array  of  interesting  facts,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  literature  ami  times  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  realize  the  full 
force  of  the  dilHcult  problem,  proposed  for  solution,  how  a  man,  with  the 
limited  advantages  of  the  English  Dram.ithl,  could  have  written  so 
much  which  exhibits  a  power  of  i n t>  Meet  and  breadth  ol  knowledge,  for 
which  the  only  cotemporary  parallel  must  be  sought  in  the  sage  of 
Verulam. 

Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Story 
of  a  Picture.  By  B.  F.  Carpenter.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
During  the  six  months,  spent  by  the  author  in  painting  that  master¬ 
piece  of  art,  the  “Signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,”  he  was 
in  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  President  Lincoln,  and  took 
notes  of  what  was  daily  transpiring.  In  this  volume  is  reproduced 
every  thing  of  personal  and  pub  ic  interest  which  he  saw  and  heard, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material,  incidents,  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences,  collected  from  other  sources  than  the  writer’s  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  The  character  of  our  martyred  President,  is  por¬ 
trayed  with  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and,  perhaps,  nothing  has  yet 
appeared  which  gives  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  man,  the  nobility 
of  his  nature,  his  moral  worth,  sterling  guud  sense  and  kindness  of 
heart. 

A  History  of  the  Gipsies.  With  specimens  of  the  Gipsy  Language, 
By  Walter  Simson.  Ed  ted  with  Preface,  Introduction  and  Notes,  and 
a  disquisiti-m  on  the  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Gypsydom.  By  James 
Simson.  New  York:  M.  Doolady.  The  Gypsies,  their  race  and  lan¬ 
guage,  have  always  excited  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  work 
before  us,  apparently  the  result  of  careful  research,  is  a  comprehensive 
history  of  this  singular  people,  abounding  in  marvellous  incidents  and 
curious  inf  rmation.  It  is  highly  instructive,  and  there  is  appended  a 
full  and  most  careful  Index,  so  imp  rtant  in  every  work. 

Chamber*  Hucyclopcedia  :  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge 
for  the  People.  Illustrated.  Yol.  VIII.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  The  present,  vo'urne,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-seven  pages,  begins  with  Puerto  Bello ,  an  l  concludes  with  Sound . 
We  are  glad  the  work  is  so  rapidly  approaching  its  completion.  We 
have  found  it  most  useful  for  reference,  and  are  pleased  to  com  inend  it 
to  others. 

A  Sequel  to  Ministering  Children.  By  Maria  Louisa  Charlesworth. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  None  of  Mrs.  CharleswortlTs  works 
has  enjoyed  a  wider  p  pularty  than  the  Ministering  Children,  to  which 
this  is  a  sequel.  The  volume  before  us  connects  lessons  of  Christian 
usefulness  exercised  towaids  the  indigent  and  the  unfortunate,  with 
many  interesting  and  touching  incidents.  It  belongs  to  the  better  class 
of  religious  novels. 

History  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Being  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Report  of  its  Work  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  By  Charles 
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J.  Stille.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  This  is  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  valuable  volume.  It  is  nor,  only  a  general  history  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  origin,  purposes  and  methods  of  operation,  a  most  extraordinary 
and  success! ul  element  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  late  War,  but  a 
most  beautiful  and  just  tribute  to  a  good  and  efficient  institution.  In 
the  early  chapters  of  the  book,  is  fully  developed  the  idea,  which  was 
very  prominent  in  the  Commission's  work,  as  distinguished  from  other 
agencies,  of  furnishing  relief  uimn  strictly  scientific  principles,  of  pre¬ 
ventive  or  precauti  mary  measures,  as  the  best  system  for  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  war.  We  witnessed  the  humane  work  of  Dr.  Winslow  and 
other  Agents,  at  Gettysburg,  after  the  baiile,  among  our  own  brave  sol¬ 
diers,  as  well  as  the  Rebel  wounded,  and  are  glad  to  add  our  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  the  record,  here  presented.  Professor  Stille  has 
done  his  part  in  excellent  taste.  The  plan  and  excution,  are,  in  every 
way,  worthy  of  the  interesting  facts  presented.  The  volume  is  one  of 
the  permanent  documents  of  the  War,  and  we  cannot  render  more  effec¬ 
tual  service  for  the  vindication  and  honor  of  our  country,  than  to  extend 
its  circulation. 

The  American  Conflict:  A  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1863-65.  Its  causes,  incidents  and  results: 
intended  to  exhibit  especially  its  moral  and  po  itical  phases,  with  the 
drift  and  progress  of  American  opinio  i  re-peding  human  Slavery,  from 
1776,  to  the  close  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  By  Horace  Greeley.  Vol. 
II.  Hartford:  0.  D.  Case  &  Co.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first 
volume  which  presents  a  retrospect  of  the  antecedent  influences  and  in¬ 
cidents  culminating  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  second,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  various  battles  and  events,  the  difficulties  and  trials, 
through  which  the  country  passed  during  the  War.  It  is  a  work  of  de¬ 
cided  merit,  and  on  every  page  an  honest  intention  is  manifested  to  tell 
the  true  story  of  the  rise,  progress  and  overthrow  of  treason. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Wre  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  this 
beautiful  diamond  edition  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  printed  in  clear  type, 
on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  green  morocco  do  h,  making  a  volume 
that  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  contains  sixteen  full-page 
illustrations,  from  original  drawings  by  Eytinge,  made  expressly  lor  this 
edition.  Wall  elegance  is,  aiso,  united  cheapness,  so  that  the  writings 
of  this  incomparable  novelist  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Voyage  of  Life.  Painted  by  the  late  Thomas  Cole.  These 
beautiful  engravings  by  Smillie  from  Cole's  celebrated  paintings,  repre¬ 
senting  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood  and  Old  Age,  have  been  kindly  placed 
on  our  table  by  the  Publisher,  Mr  L.  A.  Elliot,  of  Boston.  In  their  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  they  are  full  of  interest,  and  worthy  of  the  subjects 
they  are  designed  to  portray.  The  influence  of  such  works  is  most 
favorable  in  developing  the  tastes,  in  elevating  the  ciiaracter  aud  refining 
our  nature. 

The  Apocalypse.  A  Series  of  Special  Lectures  on  the  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  With  Revised  Text.  By  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Smith,  English  k  Co.  This  is  No.  Ill  of  these  interesting  Lec¬ 
tures,  and  embraces  the  discourses  on  the  IV  and  V  chapters  of  the' 
Book  of  Revelation. 

Sunny  Hour  Stories.  Chincapin  Charlie.  By  Nellie  Eyster.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  White.  Philadelphia.  Duffield  Ashmead.  This  instructive 
story  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  young. 
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Few  publications  of  the  kind  can  boast  of  a  greater  ar¬ 
ray  of  talent  than  this,  and  it  richly  merits  the  reputation 
it  has  won  for  itself.  The  present  number  is  peculiarly 
attractive  in  the  character  of  its  articles.  The  first  is  a 
translation  from  the  Gherman  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Sevringhaus, 
of  Richmond,  Indiana,  showing  the  relation  of  the  Sermon 
to  the  Church  Year.  If  this  article  could  be  read  by  all 
the  members  of  our  Church,  and  particularly  by  the 
American  portion  of  her  ministry,  it  would  greatly  en¬ 
lighten  the  generality  upon  a  subject  that,  for  lack  of  in¬ 
formation,  they  have  but  little  appreciation.  Other  articles 
equally  as  valuable  are  embraced  in  this  number. — The 
Evangelical  Lutheran ,  Charlotte ,  N.  C. 

The  Evangelical  Review  for  April  is  at  hand,  and  from 
the  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  we 
think  the  number  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. — • 
American  Lutheran. 

Of  the  ten  articles  that  make  up  the  number  before  us, 
there  are  none  that  fall  below  mediocrity,  and  several  that 
are  full  of  matter  and  point. — Lutheran  Observer . 

The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review  contains  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  of  special  interest  to  theological  readers. 
Daniels  Seventy  Weeks;  The  Millenium;  Church  Dis¬ 
cipline;  and  Prayer,  will  command  attention.  “Evidences 
of  a  Future  State,  as  seen  in  the  Analogies  of  Nature,”  is 
a  fresh  and  well  written  dissertation  on  an  old  theme.  Dr. 
Sprague’s  address  before  one  of  the  New  England  Socie¬ 
ties  for  Religious  Inquiry,  delivered  last  July,  is  here  re- 
produced.  The  Authorship  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
Reminiscences  of  Deceased  Lutheran  Ministers,  and  The 
Relation  of  the  Sermon  to  the  Church  Year,  are  the  other 
original  articles  of  this  number.  —  The  Evangelist. 

The  articles  are  well  written  and  full  of  interest.  The 
excellent  character  of  the  Review  is  well  sustained.  —  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Messenger. 

This  is  the  organ  of  a  pious  and  learned  body  of  men 
who  discuss  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Lutheran  Theology. — Home  Monthly ,  Nash¬ 
ville i,  Term. 

It  is  quite  a  readable  and  valuable  number  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  — Adams  Sentinel. 

The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review ,  for  April,  fully  sus¬ 
tains  the  Character  of  the  Review. — Gettysburg  Steer. 
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AETICLE  I. 

CHAUCER. 

By  Rev.  Edsall  Perrier,’ A.  M.,  Graeff  Professor  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Pennsylvania  College. 

Two  very  gratifying  signs  of  progress  in  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  our  Colleges,  are  obvious  to  every 
one  :  (a)  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  The  conviction  is  deeper  and 
more  unyielding  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  that  they  are  indispensable  in  securing  the  great 
end  of  a  College  course,  power  to  use  the  mind.  The  les¬ 
sons  inculcated  by  repeated  failures  of  so  called  practical 
Schools  and  Colleges,  having  for  their  motto  that  Sophism, 
“The  boy  should  study  what  he  will  have  need  to  use 
when  he  becomes  a  man,”  have  not  been  lost  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  It  is  a  hopeful  symptom  when  the  plausible 
though  shallow  sophistries  of  “practical  Education,”  are 
received  with  so  little  favor,  (b)  A  second  sign  is  the 
appearance  here  and  there  in  our  College  catalogues  of  a, 
Professorship  of  the  English  Language.  It  is  something 
comparatively  recent,  that  the  study  of  our  own  language 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  course  of  College 
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instruction,  and  that  a  co-ordinate  department  should  be 
established  for  its  critical  study,  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  combine  the 
culture,  the  elegance,  the  symmetry  of  the  products  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  with  the  vital  elements  of  modern 
thought ;  to  vivify  those  matchless  classic  models  with 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  modern  world.  The  tendency 
to  disparage  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  a  medium  of  noble  expression,  an  object  of  pro¬ 
found  and  critical  study,  or  as  an  instrument  of  linguistic 
culture,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  spirit  of  quaint  and 
honest  Roger  Ascliam  is  rare,  when  he  apologized  for 
writing  in  English :  “As  for  the  Latine  and  Greeke 
tongue,  everye  thinge  is  so  excellentlye  done  in  them,  that 
none  can  do  better.  In  the  Englishe  tongue  contrary, 
everye  thinge  in  a  manner  so  meanlye,  both  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  handelinge,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.” 

In  the  year  1356,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  that  first  trave¬ 
ler  of  liberal  culture,  gave  his  books  to  the  world  in  three 
languages.  That  they  might  reach  the  ecclesiastics,  he 
wrote  in  Latin ;  that  they  might  find  their  way  to  the 
court,  he  must  translate  them  into  French ;  through  the 
Saxon,  they  found  their  way  among  the  people.  It  was  a 
singular  struggle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  times,  in  Ivanhoe.  For  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  conflict  was  so  sharp,  that  the  superficial  obser¬ 
ver  could  not  declare  whether  England  would  ultimately 
be  Norman  or  Saxon.  Were  it  not  so  common  a  matter 
in  history,  that  language  clings  with  great  tenacity  to  the 
soil  of  a  conquered  people,  and  the  words  of  home  and 
country  still  live  in  the  heart  and  about  the  family  altar, 
after  years  of  oppression,  it  would  excite  our  wonder  that 
England  did  not  become  Norman,  and  that  to-day  we  are 
not  using  the  speech  of  France,  rather  than  that  of  Spen¬ 
ser  and  Shakspeare.  “The  noble  language  of  Milton  and 
Burke  might  have  remained  a  rustic  dialect,  without  a  lit¬ 
erature,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a  fixed  orthography,  and  been 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  the  boors.  No  man  of  En¬ 
glish  extraction  could  have  risen  to  eminence  except  by 
becoming  in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman.” 

The  current  of  French  influence  was  strong  and  deep 
long  before  William  touched  English  soil  as  conqueror. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  was 
educated  in  Normandy.  English  youth  were  sent  to  Nor- 
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man  Schools.  Norman  sentiments  and  Norman  manners 
were  prevalent.  The  conversation  between  Lord  Cham- 
berland  and  Lord  Sands  in  Henry  8th,  on  French  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  times,  previous  to 
the  conquest : 

Cham. — Is’t  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

Sands.  New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous 
Nay,  let  ’em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

Cham. — As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 

Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  of  the  face  ;  but  they  are  shew  ones  ; 

For  when  they  hold  ’em,  you  would  swear  directly 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

W e  have  made  this  brief  statement  to  introduce  a  name 
inseparably  associated  with  those  times — a  name  which  we 
cherish  with  reverent  affection ;  for  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  first  great  expression  of  the  English  mind  and  heart 
after  the  influx  of  Norman  influence  was  through  Chau¬ 
cer.  Because  of  unflinching  loyalty  to  English  manners, 
all  that  the  Normans  brought  over  was  but  as  the  rich  ore 
thrown  into  the  Saxon  mint  to  be  wrought  and  coined, 
and  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  English  life.  Sir  John 
Mandeville  dedicated  his  book  to  Edward  III,  as  early  as 
1356,  but  it  is  interesting  only  as  a  philological  monument, 
and  the  earliest  example  on  a  large  scale  of  English  prose. 
The  “Moral  Gower”  is  vastly  inferior  to  Chaucer  in  geni¬ 
us,  and  did  not  make  the  change  from  Latin  and  French  to 
English  until  Chaucer  had  created  a  taste,  and  done  much 
to  turn  the  current  homeward.  Langlande  in  the  Vision 
of  Pier  Ploughman  gave  to  his  countryman,  in  their  own 
tongue,  an  Allegory,  kindred  in  conception  to  the  immor¬ 
tal  work  of  John  Bunyan.  It  is  satirical  in  character,  and 
was  aimed  at  the  prevalent  corruptions  in  the  Church. 
His  rich  humor,  his  effective  blows  at  old  abuses,  and  the 
important  fact,  that  in  his  works  he  sought  to  ignore  Nor¬ 
man  influence  and  words,  gained  for  him  an  unbounded 
popularity  among  the  masses.  It  was  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  a  serious  attempt  to  revive  the  Saxon  Literature. 
Pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  intense  nationality,  as  much  so 
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as  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  of  fervid  loyalty 
to  Saxon  manners,  while  the  creed  of  Piers  Ploughman 
has  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Saxon  words,  the  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  has  only  eighty-four  per  cent.  Thus 
the  work  of  Langlande  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  English  mind,  for  it  ignored  an  element 
which  infused  a  nobler  life  in  the  degenerate  race  of  Al¬ 
lred  and  Athelstan,  and  rescued  the  Saxon  character  and 
language  from  utter  degradation.  In  their  spirit,  language, 
and  in  the  prominence  given  to  alliteration,  the  poems  of 
Lanodande  are  Saxon  and  not  English. 

O  O 

In  ascertaining  the  relations  of  Chaucer  to  English  Lit¬ 
erature,  we  would  not  forget  the  labors  of  John  Wick- 
liffe.  After  he  was  driven  from  his  chair  at  Oxford,  in 
the  retirement  of  Lutterworth,  he  began  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  had  a  great  influence  in  forming,  and  in 
keeping  pure  the  English  Language.  His  version  is  the 
basis  of  that  of  Tyndale,  and  many  of  the  best  features  of 
that  admirable  translation  which  has  become  an  English 
Classic,  and  is  circulated  among  millions  who  use  our  speech, 
were  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Keformer.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  retired  Kector  of  Lutterworth  is  the 
original  of  that  matchless  picture  of  the  “poure  persone  of 
a  town.” 

“Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asonder, 

But  he  ne  left  nought  fur  no  rain  ne  thunder, 

In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 

Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterwards  he  taught.*’ 

Thus  we  must  regard  the  works  of  Chaucer  as  the  first 
great  utterance  of  the  English  mind  and  heart.  As  Wick- 
liffe  was  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Keformatipn,  it  has  been 
aptly  said  of  Chaucer,  that  he  is, 

“The  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  -warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that'fill 
The  spacious  time,  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo^still.*’ 

But  Chaucer  is  not  only  the  first  in  time,  but  one  of  the 
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great  lights  of  English  poetry.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
by  an  eminent  critic,  that  he  is  in  his  own  sphere,  what 
Homer  is  to  Greece,  and  Dante  to  Italy. 

The  relations  of  Chaucer  to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
give  his  works  additional  interest.  The  poet  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  in  the  magnificent  court  of  Edward  III,  and  his  wife 
Philippa,  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Queen, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Eoet,  King  of  arms 
of  Guienne.  She  must  have  remained  in  the  Queen’s  ser¬ 
vice  after  their  marriage,  for  as  late  as  Christmas,  1368, 
she  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  who  should  receive  robes.  The  reign  of  Edward 
III,  was  the  last  and  most  brilliant  period  of  chivalry. 
That  institution  had  now  been  carried  to  the  height  of  its 
development,  and  was  destined  soon  to  disappear  before 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  a  revival  of  letters  which 
began  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Chaucer  was  in  the  army 
which  invaded  France  in  the  year  1359,  and  hence,  shared 
largely  in  that  national  pride  kindled  by  the  victories  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers — victories  which  did  much  in  obliter¬ 
ating  the  old  lines  of  separation,  and  fusing  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  into  one  vigorous  nationality.  The  poet  may  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  as  “an  abstract  of' the  spirit  of  the  times.” 
The  features  of  the  intellectual  history  of  that  century  are 
prominent  in  his  works. 

The  productions  of  Chaucer  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  marked  respectively  by  three  great  influences  of  the 
times.  The  first  class  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  the  age  of 
Chivalry.  As  an  illustration,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 
is  an  allegory  in  which  vain  pleasure,  virtue  and  indus¬ 
try  are  personified  in  the  form  of  chivalric.  adventure.  A 
second  class  bear  obvious  signs  of  an  influence  from  the 
rising  Italian  literature.  In  a  commission  to  Italy  in 
1373,  it  is  supposed  that  Chaucer  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  Europe,  Petrarch; 
several  of  his  pieces  are  modeled  after  Italian  works  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  that  musical  stanza  of  seven 
lines  which  he  has  used  with  wonderful  skill  was  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  same  source.  He  speaks  of  the  Italian  poet  as: 

“Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureate  poet 

Highte  this  clerk,  whose  rhethoricke  sweet 

Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie.” 

A  third  class  of  his  works  embrace  those  which  are 
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more  distinctly  English,  and  were  written  in  his  riper 
years.  They  exhibit  a  freedom  from  many  of  those  ro¬ 
mantic  forms  inspired  by  the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
comparative  independence  of  French  and  Italian  influ¬ 
ence.  Their  tone  is  that  of  pure  English,  and  their -ex¬ 
pression  that  of  one  who  had  caught  the  lofty  patriotism 
of  the  people.  Standing  at  a  middle  point  between  two 
great  periods  in  European  history,  his  earlier  works  point 
backward  to  Feudalism  and  Chivalry,  his  later  works  for¬ 
ward  to  Europe  as  affected  by  the  revival  of  letters  and 
the  Protestant  Deformation.  Between  these  periods  there 
was  scarcely  an  interval,  for  as  Dr.  Smith  has  aptly  said  : 
“As  in  the  Ions',  bright  nights  of  the  Arctic  Summer,  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  red¬ 
ness  of  the  dawning,  so  do  the  last  brilliant  splendors  of 
the  feudal  institutions,  and  the  chivalric  literature  trans¬ 
fuse  themselves  into  the  glories  of  that  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  which  has  given  birth  to  modern  art,  letters  and  sci¬ 
ence."  Chaucer  was  the  just  and  the  highest  expression 
of  that  transition  period. 

Of  the  twelve  works  of  Chaucer,  the  ripest  and  the  most 
original  is  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  was  written  when 
the  poet  was  sixty  years  of  age.  The  plan  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  and  is  singular¬ 
ly  happy,  in  enabling  a  man  of  the  world,  a  keen  observer 
of  human  affairs,  and  a  great  genius,  to  place  before  us 
representatives  from  various  classes  of  English  society  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  A  company  of  pilgrims  are  on 
the  way  from  London  to  the  Shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury.  They  pass  the  first  night 
“in  Southwark  at  the  Tabard.”  The  host  of  the  Tabard 
proposes  to  accompany  the  party,  and  to  make  the  journey 
more  agreeable,  suggests  that  each  traveller  should  relate 

C  7  CC 

a  story,  both  on  the  outward  and  return  journey.  In  this 
general  framework,  we  have  placed  a  series  of  tales,  with 
remarks  and  criticisms,  admirably  illustrating  English  life 
and  character.  On  this  plan  Dr.  Smith  remarks  :  “The 
plan  of  Chaucer  must  be  allowed  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  Boccacio,  whose  ten  accomplished  young  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  assemble  in  their  luxurious  villa  to  escape 
from  the  terrible  plague,  the  magnificent  description  of 
which  forms  the  Introduction,  and  which  was  then,  in  sad 
real  it  v,  devastating  Florence.  Boccaeio's  interlocutors  be- 
ing  ail  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  social  condition, — for 
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they  are  little  else  but  repetitions  of  the  graceful  types  of 
Dioneo  and  Fiammetta, — it  was  impossible  to  make  their 
tales  correspond  to  their  characters,  as  Chaucer’s  do;  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  shock  to  the  reader’s  sense  of  propriety 
in  finding  these  elegant  voluptuaries  whiling  away,  with 
stories,  generally  of  very  doubtful  morality,  the  hours  of 
seclusion,  in  which  they  find  a  cowardly  and  selfish  asj^- 
lum  during  a  most  frightful  national  calamity.” 

The  plan  provides  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
stories,  whereas  we  have,  in  reality,  only  twenty-five. 
Like  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spencer,  the  great  work  of 
Chaucer  is  incomplete.  It  stands  like  a  castle  of  olden 
time,  its  walls  and  its  towers  partially  run  up,  yet  the  vast 
mass  of  material,  the  scattered  blocks  and  columns  and 
the  rich  pieces  of  ornament  indicating  that  architectural 
genius  had  projected  it  on  a  grand  scale-— the  very  parts 
exciting  the  wonder  of  every  ase. 

Hot  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work,  is  the  Pro¬ 
logue,  where  are  sketched  in  a  masterly  way,  the  dress, 
the  manners,  the  servants,  the  horses,  &c.,  of  each  pilgrim. 
It  is  a  vast  and  rich  gallery  of  old  portraits  ;  and  as  we 
look  upon  their  faces  in  the  Prologue,  and  listen  to  their 
stories  in  the  body  of  the  work,  the  correspondence  is  so 
perfect,  the  language  is  so  perfectly  fitted  to  the  character, 
that  the  genius  of  the  poet  kindles  our  highest  admira¬ 
tion.  In  the  vigor  and  individuality  with  which  he  portrays 
the  several  members,  he  approaches  Shakspeare.  He  is 
not  as  lofty  as  Milton,  but  in  power  of  Dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  Jonson  or  Shirley.  In 
the  originality  of  his  observations  on  common  life,  he 
equals  Montaigne  or  Swift.  His  insight  into  character  is 
that  of  a  man  who  has  mingled  freely  with  the  world. 

In  character  painting  he  is  unsurpassed.  If  his  pictures 
have  not  the  deep  coloring,  and  the  sensuous  expression  of 
Rubens,  in  definiteness  of  outline,  in  truthfulness,  they 
are  like  the.  matchless  representations  of  Hogarth.  How 
vivid,  how  vigorous,  how  rich  in  humor  is  his  description 
of  the  Oxford  Student : 

“A  clerk  there  was  of  Oxenford  also, 

That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 

As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  was  not  right  fat,  T  undertake  : 

Bat  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberly. 
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Fall  thredNare  was  his  overest  courtopy, 

So  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 

For  him  was  lever  han  as  his  beedes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie, 

Than  rubes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sawtrie/7 

The  poet  never  fails  to  indulge  his  humor,  sometimes 
satire,  when  alluding  to  the  monastic  orders  : 

“His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  been  anoint. 

He  was  lord  ful  fat,  and  in  good  pouch. 

He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  ghost. 

A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost.” 

He  gives  us  a  full  length  portrait  of  a  character  very 
common  in  those  days,  The  Pardonere,  or  Seller  of  in- 
dulgences. 

“His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe 

Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hote. 

A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smalle  as  hath  a  gate. 

No  berde  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shoulde  have, 

As  smoothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones, 

And  in  a  glas,  he  had  pigges  bones/7 

His  description  of  the  “good  man  of  religion,”  the  “poor 
persone  of  the  town”  is  one.  of  great  force  and  beauty, 
and  several  passages  in  it  indicate  that  the  poet  could  rise 
above  the  level  of  mere  narrative  and  humor,  to  the 
“height  of  even  impassioned  song.”  In  contrasting  him 
with  a  faithless  shepherd,  he  says  : 

“He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 

And  let  his  sheep  accombred  in  the  mire, 

And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 

To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules. 

Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold  ; 

But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  not  his  fold. 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 

He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenaries 

Many  of  the  single  lines  of  Chaucer  are  remarkable  for 
the  vigor  and  distinctness  with  which  they  exhibit  traits 
of  character.  As  a  single  flash  of  lightening  often  reveals 
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the  broad  landscape,  the  long  withdrawing  vale,  or  the 
distant  mountain,  or  as  the  single  touch  of  the  artist  de- 
termines  the  character  of  the  painting  or  statue,  thus  a 
single  stroke  from  the  imagination  of  a  great  poet  gives 
us  a  deeper  insight  into  character,  than  whole  paragraphs. 
That  one  line,  in  which  he.  speaks  of  the  monk  as  : 

“Fat  ns  a  whale,  and  walked  like  a  sw;in,” 

gives  us  a  most  suggestive  hint  of  the  coarse  appearance 
and  licentious  manners  of  the  Monkish  Orders  ;  and  the 
few  lines  descriptive  of  the  Nun,  “cleped  Madam  Eglan¬ 
tine,”  who 

“San^e  the  service  divine 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  full  swetely.” 

can  scarcely  be  equalled. 

Chaucer  is  characterized  by  a  freshness  and  healthful  - 
ness  which  belong  to  few  poets.  His  lofty  sentiment,  his 
love  of  nature,  his  exquisite  humor,  his  English  cheer¬ 
fulness  so  buoyant,  so  hearty,  his  sharp  and  sometimes  bit¬ 
ter  satire,  his  fine  and  warm  sympathies  with  the  sorrows 
of  men,  his  refined  and  natural  diction,  make  him  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  of  writers.  He  is  unshrinking  in 
his  representations  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  char¬ 
acters,  and  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  marked  by 
great  colloquial  roughness  and  coarseness,  many  passages 
would  shock  the  more  refined  taste  of  the  present  day. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  such  writers  as  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  No  fascinations  are  thrown  around 
vice,  so  as  to  make  it  attractive,  as  in  the  works  of  Byron, 
nor  is  there  an  agreeable  lingering  about  scenes  of  impuri¬ 
ty,  as  in  Swift  and  Sterne.  His  poem  is  a  masculine,  vig¬ 
orous,  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Wordsworth  says  :  “If  he  is  a  coarse  moralist,  he 
is  still  a  great  one.” 

Many  of  his  images  are  taken  from  nature,  and  his  in¬ 
tense  love  of  the  outward  world  spreads  a  rich  coloring- 
over  his  poetry,  and  imparts  a  freshness,  which  made  him 
such  a  favorite  with  Coleridge  in  his  old  age.  The  image 
of  “Freshe  May,”  with  its  new  herbage,  its  bright  flowers 
and  its  singing  birds,  is  continually  recurring,  and  in  one 
passage  of  twenty  lines  is  repeated  no  less  than  five  times. 
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“The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart, 

And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  start, 

And  sayeth,  ‘Arise,  and  do  thine  observance.’” 

The  debt  we  owe  to  this  Father  of  English  poetry  is  not 
a  small  one.  His  name  should  be  mentioned  with  respect,, 
and  even  veneration,  and  his  works  eno'a^e  the  earnest 
study  of  every  lover  of  hearty,  idiomatic  English.  He 
found  the  language  in  a  state  of  confusion  ;  in  danger  of 
being  hopelessly  corrupted  by  an  undue  predominance  of 
the  French  ;  but  with  a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  nicety 
of  philological  appreciation  which  has  seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed,  while  from  a  foreign  vocabulary  he  enriched,  he 
remained  loyal  to  the  English.  So  correct  was  his  per¬ 
ception  of  what  should  permanently  belong  to  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  what  it  needed,  and  so  groundless  is  the  charge 
preferred  against  him  of  corrupting  the  language  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  terms,  that  of  the  Eomance  words 
found  in  his  writings,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  have 
become  obsolete.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  Anglo-Horman  was  the  dialect  of  the 
Court,  the  Parliament,  and  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  that 
the  nobility  who  held  the  controlling  power  were  French. 

Chaucer  likewise  harmonized  the  discordant  elements 
of  the  language.  He  illustrated  the  power  of  our  own 
English  for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  poetry  and  litera¬ 
ture.  From  the  rough  materials  at  his  command,  he  has 
produced  works  which  stand  on  the  same  line  with  Spen¬ 
cer,  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  He  developed 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  capabilities  of  our  national 
speecb.  At  a  period  when  that  speech  was  unpopular,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  genius,  he  rescued  it  from  reproach,, 
and  forever  rebuked  the  spirit  that  would  undervalue  En¬ 
glish  authorship. 

Chaucer  is  one  of  those  old  English:  writers  which  may 
be  used  as  a  most  effective  instrument  of  culture.  His  is 
one  of  those  great  minds  which  exercise  a  peculiar  edu¬ 
cating  power.  The  fact  that  we  need  Glossarial  and  Gram¬ 
matical  help  is  an  advantage  of  no  small  value ;  for,  be  it 
remembered,  the  only  door  of  entrance  to  the  life  and 
spirit  of  any  literature,  is  through  the  lowly  one  of  roots 
and  words.  W e  may  possibly  absorb  something  by  plac¬ 
ing  ourselves  passively  under  its  influence,  but  we  “can 
never  be  brought  into  a  close  and  vital  affinity  with  the 
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best  portion  of  onr  own  vocabulary,  nor  with  the  raciest, 
heartiest  trains  of  thought,”  to  which  the  English  mind 
has  given  utterance.  As  food  does  not  become  nutritious, 
.and  give  us  the  .sensation  of  taste,  unless  decomposed  in 
the  mouth,  and  as  the  blood-vessels  can  not  saturate  the 
flesh,  and  perform  the  great  work  of  life  unless  indefin- 
ately  attenuated,  so  language  can  not  exercise  its  true 
•educating  influence,  unless  laboriously  studied  in  its  ele¬ 
ments.  The  mental  taste  is  not  affected  to  the  deepest, 
unless  the  language  be  decomposed,  and  the  office  of  large 
culture  is  hot  performed,  unless  the  life  be  permitted  to 
run  through  the  smaller  vessels  of  individual  roots  and 
words. 

Study  of  this  nature  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
our  language.  It  would  not  only  exercise  an  admirable 
conservative  influence,  in  developing  a  love  for  pure  En¬ 
glish,  but  would  bring  into  vogue  many  expressive  terms 
used  by  the  older  writers,  but  which  a  perverted  taste  has 
suffered  to  become  obsolete.  “That  close  and  undivided 
attention  which  the  Greeks,  in  all  ages  of  their  history, 
devoted  to  their  Homer,  contributed,  as  much  as  any  one 
thing,  to  the  liberal  and  expanded  feeling  so  characteristic 
of  Greek  literature.  The  Greek,  unlike  the  Englishman, 
did  not  allow  the  dialect  or  the  poetry  of  the  father  of  his 
national  literature  to  become  strange  or  obsolete.  His 
words  were,  alike,  familiar  to  the  educated  Greek  of  the 
Attic  and  Alexandrine  periods.  In  the  words  of  Heeren  : 
The  dialect  of  Homer  remained  the  principal  one  for 
Epic  poetry,  and  had  an  important  influence  on  Gre¬ 
cian  literature.  Amidst  all  the  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  language,  it  prevented  the  ancient  from 
becoming  antiquated,  and  secured  it  a  place  among  the 
later  modes  of  expression.  If  the  Englishman  had 
been  careful  to  prevent  the  language  and  works  of  the 
English  Homer  from  becoming  obsolete  and  unknown,  the 
language  and  literature  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  now  is,  by  a  very  important  modification.  If  that 
stream  of  sweet,  fresh  and  hearty  thought  had  been  kept 
running,  for  four  centuries  past  into  the  great  main  vol¬ 
ume  of  English  thought,  there  would  be  more  of  nature 
and  less  of  art  in  it.  If  that  simple,  expressive,  nervous, 
and  that  melodious  diction  had  come  along  down  as  a 
familiar  form  of  the  language,  the  English  of  the  present 
day  would  be  a  higher  type  of  the  language  than  it  is.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SELF-CON  SEC  R  A  TI 0  N,  THE  CONDITION  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 

MINISTRY. 

By  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

When  our  Saviour  said,  “For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  my¬ 
self,17  he  undoubtedly  used  the  words  in  a  sacrificial  sense, 
with  reference  to  his  death  on  the  morrow.  But  they  are 

o' 

words  that  apply  equally  to  the  living  sacrifice,  which  he 
had  offered  in  his  whole  sinless,  obedient  and  devout  hu¬ 
manity.  In  this  last  sense  they  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
motto  by  his  ministers,  whose  fidelity  and  success  depend, 
more  than  on  all  things  else,  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
sanctify  themselves. 

In  developing  this  thought — which,  but  for  the  frequen¬ 
cy  with  which  it  is  ignored  in  practise,  might  seem  too 
obvious  to  need  discussion — we  would  first  speak  of  the 
consecrated  heart  as  the  text  of  fundamental  truth,  and 
thus  as  determining  the  type  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
minister  shall  dispense  to  his  flock.  On  religious  subjects 
men’s  belief  is  very  little  influenced  by  reasoning,  wheth- 
er  abstract  or  textual.  Their  spiritual  affinities  deter¬ 
mine  their  belief,  and  thev  reason  back  from  their  conclu- 
sions,  not  up  to  them.  They  attempt  to  fasten  by  a  chain 
of  logical  argument  what  they  believe  to  what  they  know, 
or  else  they  cull  out  and  piece  together  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  just  such  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences  as  in  their 
most  literal  sense  correspond  with  the  dogmas  of  their 
creed.  Thus,  on  the  much-vexed  subject  of  Inspiration, 
there  is  not  a  single  theory,  from  the  extreme  of  natural- 
ism  to  that  of  verbal  dictation  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
may  not  be  defended  by  unanswerable  reasoning,  that  is, 
bv  a  series  of  strictly  logical  deductions  from  undeniable 
premises  ;  fallacy  consisting  in  this, — that  each  theorist 
reasons  from  partial  premises,  assumes  a  portion  of  the 
fundamental  facts  in  the  nature,  condition  and  history  of 
man,  and  ignores  the  rest;  while  no  mind  is  capacious 
enough  to  grasp  all  the  facts,  and.  to  evolve  from  their 
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complexity,  contrasts  and  contradictions  the  simple  formu¬ 
la  that  expresses  the  mode  of  God’s  revelation  to  man. 
Thus  also,  with  regard  to  the  probability,  that  is,  the 
prove-ability  of  miracles,  and  their  worth  or  worthlessness 
as  evidences  of  spiritual  truth,  there  is  no  able  writer,  who 
does  not,  in  common  phrase,  adduce  conclusive  arguments 
in  behalf  of  the  theory  he  defends  ;  but  the  basis  of  these 
arguments  is  an  isolated  portion  of  the  facts  appertaining 
to  man,  the  universe  and  the  Supreme  Being.  This  state¬ 
ment  may  be  exemplified  by  referring  to  the  “Essays  and 
Reviews”  which  for  a  time  so  earnestly  occupied  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  to  the  several  books  that  were  called  out  in 
answer  to  them.  Baden  Powell,  in  the  “Essays  and  Re¬ 
views,”  rests  on  the  observed  and  experienced  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  ignores  a  Supreme  Will  independent  of  that 
order ;  the  “Tracts  for  Priests  and  People”  rely  for  their 
conclusions  on  the  facts  of  human  consciousness ;  the 
“Aids  to  Faith,”  on  the  Divine  Sovereignty  ;  the  volume 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  postulates  of  the  Church, — all  valid  grounds 
of  argument,  all  legitimate  factors  in  the  truth  with  re¬ 
gard  to  miracles,  yet  neither  of  them  comprehending  the 
whole  truth. 

But  on  all  subjects  of  this  sort  it  is  safe  to  assert,  a  pri¬ 
ori ,  that  the  truth  must  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  attributes  of  God  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  He 
then  who  best  knows  himself,  and  is  in  the  most  intimate 
communion  with  his  Creator,  must  of  necessity  make  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth.  “The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  is 
understanding.”  Prayer  is  the  transcendental  philosophy, 
which  enters  within  the  veil.  Adoration  is  the  key 
to  divine  mvsteries.  The  theoloa-y  of  the  devout  and 
loving  soul  must  be  the  closest  approach  that  man  can 
make  to  the  verities  of  the  spiritual  universe.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  laid  down  by  the  highest  philosophy  of  the  age 
between  the  reasoning  and  the  reason  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  in  Theology.  Reasoning  is  the  imperfect  and  defec¬ 
tive  substitute  for  intuition.  It  is  the  staff  by  which  the 
blind  feel  their  way  among  objects  which  the}7  do  not 
comprehend.  The  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  can¬ 
dle  of  the  Lord  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  cannot  mislead. 
But  the  reason  is  developed  only  in  the  soul  which  opens 
itself  freely  to  the  illumining  rays  that  stream  in  from  the 
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Infinite  Light,  which  suffers  not  the  fogs  and  mists  of 
worldliness  and  sensuality  to  refract  its  day-beams,  or  to 
transmit  them  through  a  colored  medium.  “Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God,”  and  in  him 
shall  behold  the  antecedent  necessities  and  probabilities  of 
his  administration,  the  underlying  conditions,  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  spiritual  truth.  Placed  in  communion 
with  one  whom  we  cannot  but  revere  as  pre-eminently 
pure  in  heart,  we  know  that  the  Bible  is  in  God’s  purpose 
what  he  has  found  it  to  be, — that  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  have  for  us  and  for  all  men  the  mission  which  they 
have  performed  for  his  soul.  He  may  not  be  a  master  of 
sentences.  He  may  make  verbal  statements  from  which  I 
should  dissent,  or  on  which  I  might  improve.  He  may 
be  a  lame  and  poor  interpreter  of  his  own  heart.  He  may 
reason  inconclusively  about  the  contents  of  his  faith,  and 
imbed  them  in  logical  fallacies.  Yet  if  we  can  reach  his 
conceptions,  we  know  from  them  more  than  we  can  learn 
from  any  other  source  till  we  have  attained  the  same  ele¬ 
vated  standard  of  character. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  moment  that  the  teacher  of 
men  be  himself  taught  of  God, — that  he  be  not  at  the 
mercy  of  reasoning  on  premises  which  from  their  very 
narrowness  may  legitimately  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
but  that  in  turn  the  higher  reason,  the  intuitive  faculty, 
hold  the  queenly  place  which  is  hers  in  every  devout  soul 
— that  his  theology  should  be  that  of  reverence  and  awe, 
of  trust  and  love,  of  penitence  and  humility.  These  graces 
in  the  heart  alone  can  secure  him  against  harmful  error, 
and  make  him  a  safe  guide  to  his  flock.  Let  him  lack 
either  of  them,  no  strength  or  keenness  of  intellect  can 
take  its  place,  or  rescue  him  from  false  conceptions  of  that 
Divine  economy  of  salvation,  with  which  he  is  entrusted 
for  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge.  Where  the  clerical 
office  is  secularized,  even  the  profoundest  philosophy  gives 
birth  to  a  shallow  and  grovelling  theology.  Where  the 
ark  is  upborne  by  holy  hands,  even  grave  and  deplorable 
deficiencies  in  mental  culture  are  far  from  vitiating  the 
conceptions  cherished  for  the  Divine  apparatus  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  redemption  of  mankind. 

W e  would  next  speak  of  the  office  of  the  devout  heart 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  German  exposi¬ 
tors  lay  an  intense  stress  on  what  they  term  “the  critical 
leeling”  [ das  kritische  Gefilhl ]  or  critical  sense  in  scrip- 
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tural  exegesis.  Under  the  manipulation  of  the  anti-su¬ 
pernaturalists,  this  sense  is  employed  in  eliminating  from 
the  sacred  record  all  that  makes  it  a  record  of  revelation, 
in  detecting  alleged  interpolations  against  the  evidence  of 
manuscripts  and  versions,  in  parcelling  out  among  a  di¬ 
versity  of  assumed  original  hooks  that  purport  to  he  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  in  reducing  narrative  to  myth,  and  the  loftiest 
utterances  of  prophet,  apostle  and  Saviour  to  unmeaning 
hyperhole.  The  principle  is  perfectly  sound ;  but  the 
critical  feeling  needed  for  the  interpretation  of  sacred 
hooks  is  that  of  profound  religious  experience,- — that 
of -the  soul  which  knows  its  own  native  ignorance  and 
feebleness,  which  has  passed  through  the  washing  of  re¬ 
generation,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which 
lives  in  intimate  communion  with  its  God.  Such  a  soul 
alone  is  fitted  to  discern  the  truth  of  God  in  its  record,- — 
to  deduce  the  spirit  from  the  letter  of  the  sacred  volumer 
— to  apply  the  analogy  of  faith,  which,  if  there  he  a  Di¬ 
vine  revelation,  must  pervade  and  harmonize  the  ages 
through  which  its  current  flows,  and  the  diversity  of  forms 
in  which  the  Divine  word  has  found  embodiment.  This 
religious  consciousness  will  often  reverse  the  conclusions 
of  non-religious  “critical  feeling,”  and  will  find  only  natur¬ 
alness  and  harmony  where  the  merely  scholastic  interpre¬ 
ter  thinks  he  sees  discrepancy  or  absurdity. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  striking  case  in  point.  Certain 
German  critics  maintain,  on  the  ground  of  the  “critical 
feeling,”  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  the  nineteenth 
Psalm  has  grown  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  and 
the  ignorant  welding  together  of  two  entirely  unlike 
Psalms.  They  say  that  there  is  no  poetical  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  latter  part,  which  has  reference  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  light  it  sheds  on  man’s  secret  faults 
and  presumptuous  sins.  But  to  him  who  has  chastened  his 
own  soul  before  God  this  Psalm  seems  entirely  homoge¬ 
neous,  and  its  flow  of  thought  is  perfectly  natural.  The 
transition  which  is  deemed  so  abrupt  and  harsh  is  not 
even  a  transition,  but  the  development  of  a  continuous 
train  of  meditation.  The  glorious  order  and  harmony  of 
the  material  creation  suggest  the  more  exceeding  glory  of 
God’s  perfect  law.  The  obedient  courses  of  the  heavens 
remind  the  devout  observer  of  that  which  alone  mars  the 
symmetry  of  God’s  universe, — man’s  waywardness  and 
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disobedience.  The  line ,  the  chord,  the  harp-note,  which 
strikes  concordant  melodies  from  bound  to  bound  of  the 
creation,  recalls  the  discordant  strains  of  human  passion, 
lust  and  violence.  Thus  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
the  passage  from  the  sublime  burst  of  adoration,  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,”  to  the  exclamation  of 
the  contrite  soul,  “Who  can  understand  his  errors  ? 
cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults,”  and  the  lowly  peti¬ 
tion,  “Let  the  words  of  my  lips  and  the  meditations  of  my 
heart,  [like  the  beautiful  order  of  nature,]  be  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  thy  sight,  0  Lord,  my  Strength  and  my  Ke- 
deemer.” 

If  the  Scriptures  are  the  record  of  Divine  truth,  their 
wealth  can  be  mined  only  by  an  appetency  for  that  truth. 
The  mere  unspiritual  critic  is  adequate,  indeed,  to  discuss 
various  readings  and  questions  of  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion, — to  detect  archaisms,  Hebraisms,  allusions  to  soil, 
climate,  customs  and  manners.  But  as  only  a  poetical 
mind  can  appreciate  Homer,  Yirgil  and  Milton,  so  only  a 
devout  mind  can  mount  with  Isaiah  where  the  seraphim 
stand  before  the  throne,  or  enter  with  full  sympathy  into 
the  communings  and  intercessions  of  that  night  of  love  at 
the  pascal  supper,  or  into  the  agony  of  prayer  in  Geth- 
seraane ;  or  pass  on  with  Paul  from  the  broken  sepulchre 
of  the  risen  Christ  to  the  shout  of  final  triumph,  “0  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?” 

Prom  nature  and  art,  from  speech  and  writing,  what  one 
gets  is  determined  solely  by  what  he  brings.  As  in  a 
compound  solution  a  new  substance  seizes  upon  the  ele¬ 
ment  for  which  it  has  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  leaves 
the  rest,  so  do  the  apprehensive,  receptive  faculties  seize 
each  upon  materials  of  its  own  kind,  and  ignore  all  others. 
This  is  preeminently  true  as  to  the  Bible.  A  linguist  or 
a  verbal  critic  may  make  it  his  profound  and  successful 
study,  and  yet  have  no  religious  associations  with  it. 
With  the  full  record  before  him,  he  may  resemble  those 
diciples  whom  Paul  found  at  Ephesus,  who  did  not  so 
much  as  know  “whether  there  be  any  Holy  Spirit.”  A 
logomachist  may  see  in  the  Scriptures  only  an  armory  of 
missiles  in  the  shape  of  proof-texts  (so-called),  and  his  sole 
plan  and  purpose  may  be  to  break  his  antagonist’s  wea¬ 
pons  and  to  give  aim  and  momentum  to  his  own.  But 
the  sincerely  devout  soul  will  draw  out  and  assimilate  to 
its  own  structure  whatever  there  is  in  the  sacred  writings 
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adapted  to  confirm  and  nourish  piety  and  charity  ;  and 
under  the  eye  and  hand  of  such  a  reader,  all  Scripture  be¬ 
comes  “profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction  and  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness.”  He  who  carries  this  prepara¬ 
tion  to  his  studies,  always  finds  more  and  better  than  he 
seeks.  When  he  digs  for  silver,  he  unearths  solid  golden 
ingots  ;  when  for  gold,  diamonds  and  rubies  flash  upon 
his  sight. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  illustration  of 
this  truth  afforded  in  Bengel’s  Gnomon.  Bengel  wrote 
his  great  work  in  the  very  infancy  of  modern  biblical 
criticism  ;  yet  by  the  spiritual  instinct  of  a  pious  heart  he 
entered  into  the  very  soul  of  Scripture,  anticipated  the 
profounder  reverent  criticism  of  later  times,  and  as  a 
spiritual  interpreter  had  no  equal,  and  has  hardly  been 
succeeded  by  a  superior.  His  meanings  have  verified 
themselves  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  more  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship  than  was  within  his  reach,  simply  because  his  own 
needs  and  aspirations  correspond  so  closely  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  Divine  word  wras  given. 

If  the  Scriptures  have  the  sacred  character  which  the 
Christian  world  concedes  to  them,  they  were  written  by 
men  who  had  a  vivid,  realizing  sense  of  Divine  truth,  who 
attached  a  deep  and  solemn  signification  to  their  words, 
and  who  often  meant  to  suggest  much  more  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  they  employed  was  capable  of  conveying  literally. 
Therefore,  the  superficial,  heartless  interpreter,  however 
learned,  must  fall  short  of  the  intended  significance  of 
Scripture.  Profound,  recondite  meanings  are  the  true 
meanings.  Interpretations  derived  from  a  keen  insight 
and  a  deep  experience,  which  a  critic  of  the  mere  letter 
would  spurn,  are  to  be  received  as  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  authenticity.  In  fine,  while  the  outward  form  of  the 
sacred  writings  is  such  as  to  demand  learned  expositors, 
their  scope  and  contents  preclude  their  adequate  exegesis 
without  the  aid  of  the  religious  consciousness ;  and  he 
best  understands  the  records  of  revelation,  who  bears  the 
closest  spiritual  kindred  to  the  holy  men  who  wrote  as 
they  were  divinely  moved,  and  to  him,  who,  foretold,  por¬ 
trayed  and  commemorated,  makes  of  the  many  Scriptures 
one  Bible.  It  is  this  living  principle  of  interpretation, 
which  no  devout  lover  of  holy  writ  can  ignore,  that  has 
been  travestied  and  devitalized  in  the  formal,  technical  law 
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of  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  maintained  by  many  crit¬ 
ics  of  approved  orthodoxy,  and  in  the  three-fold  sense  of 
Scripture  recognized  by  the  followers  of  Swedenborg.  A& 
a  law  capable  of  precise  numerical  statement,  it  is  false ; 
as  a  principle  applicable  to  devotional  writings  in  general/ 
pre-eminently  applicable  to  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
seers  and  the  Christian  apostles,  it  is  worthy  of  all  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  devout  heart,  we  would  next  remark,  is  needed  to 
give  its  due  tone  and  drift  to  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
Preaching  regarded  as  a  sober  rhetorical  entertainment,  or 
as  a  religious  commentary  on  passing  events,  or  as  the 
mere  exposition  of  Christian  ethics,  demands  in  the  preach¬ 
er  a  respectable  moral  character,- but  no  very  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  spirituality  or  devotion.  The  true  purpose  of 
preaching,  however,  is  the  creation  and  nurture  of  per¬ 
sonal  piety.  In  the  assembly  of  worshippers  there  are 
those  living  in  willing  sin,  who  need  such  pungent  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  guilt  and  danger  as  can  proceed  only 
from  him  who  has  an  intense  abhorrence  of  moral  evilr 
and  a  deeply  solemn  sense  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  There  are  the  decently  moral,  yet  utterly  non-re¬ 
ligious,  who  can  receive  the  verdict,  “One  thing  thou 
lackest,”  only  from  him  whose  whole  life  glows  with  the 
hallowing  efficacy  of  what  they  lack.  There  are  earnestr 
aspiring,  loving,  Christian  souls  that  crave  direction  in  the 
Divine  life,  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  the 
holding  forth  of  the  amaranthine  crown,  till  its  every  sep¬ 
arate  gem  and  jewel  shall  reflect  the  pure  light  of  heaven ; 
and  these  must  have  a  shepherd  who  is  at  home  on  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  who  knows  by  experience  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  the  way  that  leads  to  them, — a 
teacher  that  can  speak  to  them  in  a  known  language,  and 
can  draw  nigh  to  them  in  those  emergencies  of  grief,  need 
and  doubt,  in  which  the  dearest  friends,  who  are  not  kin¬ 
dred  in  their  religious  sympathies,  move  as  in  an  outer 
circle.  It  is  work  of  one  or  another  of  these  kinds  that 
should  chiefly  occupy  the  Christian  pulpit.  All  else 
should  be  incidental  and  rare.  Specific  purposes  of  such 
work%hould  underlie  all  preacher.  The  one  ever  recur¬ 
ring  aim  should  be  the  spiritual  nurture  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  minister  should  be  satisfied  only  when  he  is 
assured  that  he  has  said  to  some  of  his  hearers  precisely 
what  they  need  in  their  existing  state  of  character, — a 
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rule  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  clerical  office,  though  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  preaching  in  which  it  is  utterly  ignored.  But  as 
in  inferior  arts  and  sciences  only  an  adept  can  be  a  teach¬ 
er,  so  and  still  more  must  the  teacher  in  the  science  of 
God  and  the  art  of  holy  living  speak  from  what  he  knows, 
and  testify  of  wTkat  he  has  experienced.  All  other  preach¬ 
ing  is  mere  charlatanry, — a  charlatanry  which,  indeed,  is 
not  easily  detected  and  exposed,  but  which  can  leave  only 
the  most  deplorable  results  in  the  decline  of  the  religious 
life,  the  desertion  of  Christian  ordinances,  the  growing  up 
of  a  general  heedlessness  for  sacred  things, — often  in  an 
external,  financial  prosperity  brought  by  leaving  sin  un¬ 
rebuked,  worldiness  unchecked,  consciences  drugged,  scep¬ 
ticism  and  indifferentism  rampant.  Such  a  congregation 
will,  as  we  have  intimated,  often  seem  to  thrive  ;  for  it  will 
be  a  spiritual  Alsatia,  where  debtors  under  the  Divine  law 
will  take  refuge  from  its  pursuit,  and  seek  relief  from  its 
censure  and  retribution.  The  Felixes  will  resort  thither 
because  they  will  never  be  made  to  tremble  there  ;  the 
Gallios,  because  the  minister  is  of  their  own  body  ;  the 
Demases,  because  the}?-  are  not  there  reminded  of  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  gain  and  godliness  ;  yea,  the  very  Ju¬ 
dases,  because  their  Lord  is  there  given  over  to  open 
shame.  But  if  spiritual  growth  be  the  criterioffiof  suc¬ 
cess,  then  must  the  successful  minister  preach  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  experience,  and  proclaim  unweariedly 
the  gospel  which  he  has  found  precious  to  his  own  soul. 

AYe  would  next  speak  of  the  influence  which  the  minis¬ 
ter  is  sacredly  bound  to  exert  in  behalf  of  works  of  re¬ 
form,  of  those  philanthropic  enterprises  which  are  for  a 
season  unpopular,  of  the  crusades  from  time  to  time  un¬ 
dertaken  against  social  and  public  sins  which  have  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  and  influence  arrayed  in  their  vindica¬ 
tion.  In  this  department  of  his  work  the  minister's  suc¬ 
cess  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  sincerity  and  depth  of 
his  devotion.  If  that  be  shallow  and  intermittent,  his 
zeal  for  reform  will  awaken  only  opposition  and  emnity  ; 
his  own  defects  of  character  will  effect  more  against  the 
cause  he  advocates  than  his  most  eloquent  championship 
can  effect  in  its  favor  ;  and  the  old  proverb,  “Physician, 
heal  thyself,”  will  be  thrown  back  upon  him  with  unre¬ 
lenting  and  malicious  pertinacity. 

It  is  true  with  regard  to  every  department  of  duty,  and 
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emphatically  true  as  to  the  work  of  social  reform,  that 
what  the  minister  can  do  will  be  in  proportion  to  what  he 
is.  It  takes  mass  as  well  as  volocity  to  make  momentum. 
A  feather  might  borrow  the  speed  of  lightning  without 
acquiring  any  appreciable  force.  The  mass  of  inward 
life,  the  quantity  of  character,  is  the  most  infhiental  factor 
in  spiritual  momentum,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  of 
the  swiftest  speed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  carry 
weight  enough  to  make  their  winged  words  effective.  The 
stripling,  when  he  first  handles  a  fowling-piece,  is  more 
likely  to  be  thrown  backward  by  the  rebound  than  to  hit 
the  mark ;  and  many  a  young  marksman  in  the  sacramen- 
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tal  host,  in  loading  a  piece  beyond  his  strength  with  too 
heavy  a  charge,  has  accomplished  no  earthly  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  except  his  own  utter  overthrow  by  the  recalcitration 
of  his  gun.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  in  the  ministry.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were 
increased  and  multiplied  an  hundred-fold !  But  let  not  a 
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man  seek  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself,  unless  there  be  in 
him  enough  of  spiritual  life,  of  mind  and  heart  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  the  Saviour,  to  render  his  testimony  availing,  and 
his  offering  worthy  of  the  altar  on  which  it  is  immolated. 
If  a  minister,  under  the  garb  of  a  reformer,  unseats  him- 
self  by  petulance,  by  juvenile  indiscretions,  by  a  factious 
spirit,  or  by  assuming  with  regard  to  the  morals  of  the 
community  or  the  country  a  higher  position  than  he  main¬ 
tains  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  the  verdict  of  a  true 
spiritual  inquest  will  be  not  martyrdom,  but  self-murder. 
In  general,  the  minister  who  will  become  all  that  he  ought 
to  be,  can  say  and  do  all  that  he  ought  to  say  and  do.  If, 
however,  he  is  remiss  in  self-culture,  but  zealous  for  social 
reform;  indolent  in  home-duty,  but  loud  and  earnest  on 
the  anniversary  platform  ;  careless  of  common,  daily  obli¬ 
gations,  but  warmly  appreciative  of  remoter  claims  upon 
his  sympathy  ;  negligent  in  the  government  of  his  own 
temper,  but.  ready  to  assume  the  regulation  of  the  public 
and  national  conscience, — it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
philanthropic  zeal  will  be  made  the  occasion  and  pretext, 
but  never  the  cause,  of  his  loss  of  place  and  professional 
reputation. 

Let  the  minister,  first  of  all,  take  heed  to  himself.  He 
is  the  measure  of  his  own  influence.  He  cannot  go  be¬ 
yond  that  measure  in  any  good  word  or  work.  Every 
personal  fault  of  temper  or  of  life  will  detract  from  his 
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power  as  a  reformer  and  a  philanthropist ;  every  trait  of 
Christian  goodness  will  give  added  efficacy  to  whatever  he 
says  and  does  in  behalf  of  the  depressed,  the  benighted, 
the  sin-stricken. 

We  come  now  to  what  is  after  all  the  most  important, 
though  a  vague  and  undefinable  part  of  a  minister’s  Avork 
and  duty,  that  comprehended  in  the  general  title  of  paro¬ 
chial  labor.  We  call  this  the  most  important  part,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  regard  the  preaching  of  the  word  as 
rightfully  holding  the  foremost  place  among  the  minister’s 
functions,  and  while  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  are  not 
a  few  admirable  and  useful  preachers,  who  lack  the  readi¬ 
ness  and  versatility  of  colloquial  powers  without  which 
one  cannot  make  himself  eminent  as  a  pastor.  We  thus 
speak,  because,  whatever  a  man’s  personal  gifts  or  social 
intercourse  with  his  flock  may  be,  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  can  be  a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  in  heart,  in  his 
knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with  his  flock,  a  pastor.  He 
may  be  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator,  a  learned  expositor  of 
Scripture,  an  able  defender  of  a  creed;  but  he  cannot 
preach  the  word  as  sinning,  penitent,  aspiring,  struggling, 
sorrowing,  dying,  immortal  souls  need  to  have  it  preached, 
unless,  with  the  care  and  love  of  one  who  watches  for 
souls,  he  enters  into  their  spiritual  estate,  studies  the  un¬ 
changing,  yet  Protean  Gospel  in  its  varied  personal  appli¬ 
cations,  analyzes  the  individual  cases  that  come  under  his 
cognizance,  and  as  a  true  steward  of  Divine  mysteries  pre¬ 
pares  himself  to  give  to  everyone  his  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season. 

We  hold  in  very  low  esteem  the  formal,  homiletic  pas¬ 
toral  visitations,  which  some  ministers  feel  bound  to 
make.  The  obtruding  of  sacred  themes  and  holy  words 
on  promiscuous  social  intercourse  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  casting  of  pearls,  not  indeed  before  swine,  but  where 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  give  them  a  swinish  treat¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  any  considerable  degree  of  piety  needed 
for  this  kind  of  talk.  Sanctimony  will  answer  as  well. 
But  for  truly  religious  conversation  on  common  things, 
for  speech  always  with  grace,  yet  without  the  set  form  of 
godliness,  a  high'  standard  of  spirituality  is  requisite. 
Speech  always  rigidly  just  and  spontaneously  kind,  prompt 
to  defend  the  right,  slow  to  condemn,  abhorrent  of  cal¬ 
umny,  and  slander  and  gossip,  playful  without  irreverence 
or  frivolity,  grave  without  austerity,  instructive  without 
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didactic  pretence,  ever  ready  for  the  word  in  season,  yet 
shunning  the  best  words  out  of  season, — in  fine  such 
speech  as  ministers  grace  to  the  hearers  they  hardly  know 
when  or  how,  yet  know  it  to  be  so,  because  it  has  given  a 
higher  tone  to  thought  and  feeling, — this  can  flow  from 
no  artificial  premeditation  or  self-restraint,  from  no  pro¬ 
fessional  tact  or  training,  but  only  from  a  living  fountain 
which  starts  from,  and  holds  its  course  hard  by^T  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  God.  Such,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  should  be 
the  colloquial  intercourse  of  every  faithful  minister,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  capacity  of  excelling  in  this  intercourse 
will  be  his  usefulness  from  house  to  house  in  the  homes  of 
his  flock;  while  by  mingling  with  them  in  this  way  and 
spirit,  and  thus  only,  is  he  prepared  rightly  to  divide  for 
them  the  word  of  truth  in  his  public  ministrations. 

Consider,  too,  the  emergencies  in  which  the  minister  is 
constantly  called  to  stand  between  God  and  his  fellow- 
men.  His  presence  hallows  the  seasons  of  budding  hope 
and  blossoming  joy,  that  the  gladness  may  be  gratitude. 
He  pronounces  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  sprinkles  the 
consecrating  water  on  the  brow  of  the  new-born;  and  it 
is  less  by  the  words  he  utters  than  by  the  felt  presence  of 
a  not  unworthy  ambassador  from  heaven,  that  hearts  are 
uplifted,  and  that  solemn  thoughts  of  obligation  and  of  a 
higher  life  blend  Avith  the  plans  and  visions  of  earthly 
prosperity  and  happiness.  He  is  resorted  to  as  the  coun¬ 
sellor  and  comforter  of  those  who  have  fallen  on  the  race- 
ground  of  gain  and  ambition,  and  to  whose  desponding 
view  the  whole  future  is  hopelessly  darkened  ;  and  who 
but  one  whose  life  is  manifestiv  above  the  world  shall  roll 
back  the  shadows  for  them,  and  show  them  the  triumph¬ 
ant  issue  of  an  upright,  faithful,  God-fearing  course, 
though  in  the  sight  of  the  unwise  it  seem  .to  fail  ?  His 
place  is  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  among  the  mourners, 
and  Avho  but  one  to  whose  inmost  consciousness  the  tilings 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal  are  the  great,  substantial  reali¬ 
ties  of  life,  shall  plume  and  train  the  wings  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  spirit  for  its  flight  to  the  unseen  world,  and  gladden 
those  who  shall  no  more  behold  their  friends  on  earth 
with  the  vision  of  happy  reunions  in  the  everlasting  man¬ 
sions  made  ready  by  the  Saviour  ?  These  are  seasons 
when  no  perfunctory  performance  of  what  is  called  minis¬ 
terial  duty  can  be  availing,  but  when  there  must  be  the 
sustaining,  elevating  presence  of  one  who  lives  very  near 
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the  heart  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  can  bring  thence  the 
consolations,  promises  and  hopes  that  the  whole  universe 
beside  withholds. 

Such  is  the  necessity,  such  are  the  offices  of  the  devout 
heart  in  the  Christian  ministry  ;  such  the  aptness  of  the 
Saviour’s  words,  “For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,”  as 
the  formula  of  the  minister’s  life. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH. 

By  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

I.  Their  Names. 

Names  are  the  representatives  of  things.  They  are 
sometimes  naturally,  and  at  other  times  arbitrarily,  given. 
An  object  is  arbitrarily  designated,  when  its  name  does  not 
indicate  any  of  its  essential  qualities;  it  is  naturally  de¬ 
signated,  when  its  name  expresses  one  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

A  Confession  of  faith  was  called,  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  Church,  canon,  or  rule  of  the  Church ;  the  gospel 
of  the  holy  apostolic  faith  ;  the  treasure  of  life ;  the  expo¬ 
sition,  definition,  treatise,  inscription,  science,  and  tower  of 
faith  ;  and  a  brief  repetition  of  the  chief  principles  of 
faith.  Each  one  of  these  names  expresses  some  character¬ 
istic  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  hence  they  were  natur¬ 
ally,  and  not  arbitrarily,  used  to  describe  them.  In  the 
later  history  of  the  Church,  they  began  to  be  called  Con¬ 
fessions,  Creeds  and  Symbols.  These  names  are  likewise 
naturally  used,  because  either  their  literal  meaning  or 
their  historic  associations,  describe  one  or  the  other  of  the 
characteristics,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  and  be¬ 
come  known. 

According  to  Webster,  Church  Confessions  are  “formu¬ 
laries,  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  are  comprised.”  They 
are  written  statements  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  comprehensive  digests  of  the  truths  contained  in 
the  Bible,  presented  in  a  systematic  manner.  They  are 
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called  Confessions  of  faith,  because  the  doctrines  they  con¬ 
tain  were  confessed  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures  by  those 
who  composed  them.  They  are  called  Creeds,  because  the 
truths  they  exhibit  were  believed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Word  of  God  by  their  authors.  They  are  called  Symbols, 
because  they  became  the  badge  by  which  all  who  received 
them  were  distinguished  from  the  world  and  known  to 
each  other.  During  civil  wars,  in  ancient  times,  a  general 
gave  each  of  his  soldiers  a  sign  or  symbol  by  which  he 
could  be  known  among  his  fellows,  and  distinguished  from 
all  others,  rallying  under  the  standard  and  espousing  the 
cause  of  rebellion.  The  confession  of  faith  which  the 
Christian  soldier  adopts,  becomes  the  sign  or  symbol  by 
which  he  becomes  known,  as  belonging  to  a  regular  divi- 

'  o  o  o 

sion  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
and  by  which  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others, 
who  support  the  cause  of  heresy,  and  still  fight  under  the 
leadership  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

II.  Their  Necessity. 

In  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  experience 
has  shown,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  that  Confessions  of  faith 
were  indispensably  necessary,  to  preserve  soundness  of 
doctrine,  purity  of  practice,  and  cordial  co-operation  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  soon  as  such  a  conviction  of  their  necessity 
arose  in  the  progress  of  the  Church,  and  became  sufficient¬ 
ly  general  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  God’s  Providence 
speaking  through  experience  to  the  members  of  the 
Church,  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed  was  originated. 
And,  as  from  her  experience  the  Christian  Church  learned 
the  necessity  of  originating  confessions  of  faith  in  the  first 
ages  of  her  history,  so,  too,  has  she  learned  in  the  same 
school,  to  improve,  extend  and  multiply  her  symbols  in 
after  ages,  as  her  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  her 
creeds  already  adopted,  became  deep  and  general.  And 
such  a  conviction  would  certainly  arise  if  it  were  found, 
that  the  confessional  barriers,  already  existing  against  the 
reception  of  heretics,  were  not  sufficiently  high,  the  con¬ 
fessional  authority  for  the  exclusion  of  schismatics  not 
sufficiently  great,  and  the  confessional  bond  of  union  for 
hearty  co-operation  not  sufficiently  strong,  to  secure  or¬ 
thodoxy  in  doctrine,  holiness  in  practice,  unity  in  faith, 
and  harmony  in  effort.  Under  circumstances  producing 
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such  convictions,  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  called  forth  and 
modified  until  it  assumed  its  present  form ;  the  Nicene 
Creed  originated  afterwards,  and  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed  succeeded  it  in  a  subsequent  age.  And  under  a 
similar  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Creeds  just  mentioned,  and  of  their  essential  perversion 
by  the  Romish  Church,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
called  into  existence,  and  became  the  mother-symbol  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  catholic  confession  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Confessions  of  faith  are  ordinarily  necessary  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  church.  A  church  is  composed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  believers,  associated  together  for  spiritual  purposes. 
It  must  therefore  originate  in  a  religious  organization,  and 
such  organization  must  be  based  upon  certain  well  defined 
principles,  which  will  constitute  the  tie  which  binds  its 
members  together.  And  that  which  contains  these  funda-' 
mental  principles,  will  constitute  the  confession  of  the  faith 
of  the.  church.  Let  us  illustrate  this  point.  Here  is  an 
island,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  human  beings,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands.  One  of  them  has  studied  it,  been 
enlightened  by  it,  believed  it,  and  is  ready  to  confess  its 
truth.  His  apprehension  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the 
great  subject  of  human  redemption,  will  constitute  his 
confession  of  faith.  He  then  makes  his  views  known  to 
others,  and  is  successful  in  convincing  one  of  them.  He 
has  now  an  associated  believer.  His  fellow  unites  with 
him  in  promulgating  their  common  opinions.  Others  are 
convinced  and  added  to  their  number.  They  have  now 
the  elements  for  the  formation  of  a  spiritual  body,  but 
they  have,  as  yet,  no  formal  and  external  bond  of  union. 
They  have  an  internal  and  informal  one  in  the  agreement 
of  their  views  concerning  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and,  for  a  time,  under  favorable  circumstances,  while  their 
membership  remained  small,  they  might  get  along  without 
originating  and  adopting  a  written  confession  of  faith. 
Each  one  who  united  with  them,  would  be  compelled  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith ;  in  other  words,  de¬ 
clare  that  he  received  as  true,  what  they  held  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  teach  on  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  would  constitute  their  unwritten 
confession  of  faith,  but  experience  would  soon  teach  them 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  having  a  written  one.  Men 
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would  arise  among  them  who  would  reject  some  of  the 
truths  held  by  them,  and  maintain  doctrines  which  they 
rejected,  and  others  would  make  application  for  admission 
into  their  organization,  whose  views  and  practices  would 
not  correspond  with  theirs.  They  would  consequently  be 
led  to  prepare  a  carefully  written  confession  of  faith,  to 
maintain  purity  and  unity  of  doctrine  within,  and  to  guard 
against  troublesome  intruders  from  without.  .And  what 
we  can  thus  conclude  must  take  place,  is  just  what  history 
teaches  us  has  taken  place,  in  the  organization  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Confessions  of  faith  are  necessary  to  true  fellowship 
among  the  members  of  the  Church.  Fellowship  means 
having  a  thing  in  common,  being  at  shares  with.  Among 
other  things  in  which  they  are  to  have  fellowship,  we  men¬ 
tion  doctrinal  views.  They  are  to  share  them,  have  them 
in  common,  be  agreed  in  their  religious  opinions.  Now 
one  of  the  objects  of  a  Church  organization,  is  to  give  to 
those  who  hold  the  same  views  of  fundamental  truth,  an 
opportunity  of  associating  with  each  other  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  spiritual  ends.  And  in  order  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  such  an  agreement,  some  accurate  statement  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  views  must  be  made  and  presented  as  a  test  of 
membership  to  each  applicant  for  admission  into  the  or¬ 
ganization.  And  this  becomes  its  confession  of  faith. 
Thus  he  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  Church,  ascertains 
whether  he  can  live  in  fellowship  with  it,  and  the  members 
of  the  Church  receive  the  assurance,  that  they  can  live  in 
fellowship  with  the  newly  received  member.  And  having 
true  fellowship  in  their  doctrinal  views,  they  will  also 
have  true  fellowship  in  spiritual  worship,  in  Christian  in¬ 
tercourse  and  religious  experience.  And  this  internal  fel¬ 
lowship  will  induce  external  harmony  and  hearty  co-oper¬ 
ation,  in  carrying  forward  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  in 
which  the  Church  is  engaged.  “Can  two  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed  ?”  And  how  can  they  be  agreed 
without  some  standard  of  agreement  ?  And  as  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  constitutes  such  a  standard,  and  as  such 
agreement  is  necessary  to  fellowship,  confessions  of  faith 
are  necessary  to  true  Christian  fellowship. 

Confessions  of  faith  are  also  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  Peace  is  the  opposite  of  strife,  as  harmony 
is  the  opposite  of  discord.  Strife  originates  in  diversity  ; 
peace  results  from  unity  or  agreement.  And,  as  we  have 
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just  seen  that  Confessions  of  faith  are  necessary  to  secure 
agreement,  it  follows  that  they  are  necessary  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Without  such  a  stand¬ 
ard,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Church  might  constantly 
recur,  and  the  principles  of  which  could  be  constantly 
presented  to  them,  every  individual  member  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  manner  of  diverging  influences;  and  as  these 
influences  would  be  as  various  as  their  individual  peculiar¬ 
ities  and  circumstances,  their  differences  of  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice  would  become  greater  and  greater,  until  at  last,  per¬ 
haps,  no  two  could  be  found  who  were  really  agreed,  or, 
as  Paul  expresses  it,  “thoroughly  joined  together  in  one 
mind.”  As  their  intercourse  would  be  constant,  and  their 
intercommunication  frequent,  occasions  for  strife  and  con¬ 
tention  would  constantly  occur,  and  peace  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  And  as  confessions  of  faith  are  adapted  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  differences  and  consequent  contention,  and  to 
secure  agreement  and  consequent  harmony,  they  become 
necessary  to  the  permanent  peace  of  the  Church. 

And  Confessions  of  faith  are  also  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Church.  Among  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  Church  progress,  we  may  designate  organization  and 
harmonious  co-operation.  Organization  laj's  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  harmonious  co-operation  begins  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  and  perseveres  until  the  work  is  accomplished.  A 
Scriptural  organization  is  conditional  for  the  existence  of 
a  Church ;  and  harmonious  co-operation  is  conditional  for  its 
development  and  ultimate  perfection  and  triumph.  But 
we  have  seen  that  Confessions  of  faith  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  organization  of  a  Church  ;  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  fellowship  as  will  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
its  members,  and  such  harmony  as  will  prompt  them  to 
persevere  in  it.  And  as  these  are  the  essential  elements 
of  progress,  Confessions  of  faith  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  permanent  progress  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Church. 

III.  Their  Origin. 

From  the  nature  of  confessions  of  faith,  as  constituting 
a  systematic  statement  of  the  most  important  truths  re¬ 
vealed  by  God  to  man,  it  follows,  that  neither  the  mass  of 
mankind  in  their  natural,  nor  the  generalit}T  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  in  their  spiritual  state,  are  competent 
to  draw  up  such  ecclesiastical  formularies.  They  must  con- 
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sequently  derive  their  origin,  and  receive  their  form,  from 
the  minds  and  hands  of  those  who  are  properly  qualified 
for  the  work,  naturally,  educationally,  experimentally  and 
theologically.  But,  as  they  must  not  originate,  from  the 
conviction  of  their  necessity  entertained  by  an  individual 
or  a  small  faction,  but  from  the  general  conviction  of  the 
Church,  or  at  least  of  a  majority  of  her  members,  so,  too, 
must  they  not  be  originated  as  the  expression  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  certain  individuals  or  factions,  but  as  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  general.  And  although 
a  single  individual  may  compose  them,  either  as  the  result 
of  his  own  researches  after  truth,  or  as  the  combined  re¬ 
sult  of  the  biblical  studies  of  numbers  associated  with 
him  in  the  work,  nevertheless,  must  the  confession  origi¬ 
nated,  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
Church  in  general,  whose  badge  of  profession,  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  symbol  of  faith  it  is  to  become  by  their 
individual  and  united  adoption  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  only  must  such  a  confession  exhibit  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  general,  but  it  must  be  prepared  at  their  call, 
uttered  either  by  the  Providence  of  Cod,  through  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  surround  them,  and  the  experience 
through  which  they  passed,  or  else  through  her  ecclesias¬ 
tical  organizations,  in  a  more  formal  and  authoritative 
way. 

These  formative  principles,  as  guides  for  the  origination 
of  Confessions  of  faith,  are  seen  to  be  true  by  the  insight 
of  reason,  and  proven  to  be  sound  by  the  history  of  the 
Church;  and  as  necessary  conditions,  they  have  been  met 
by  the  authors  and  adopters  of  the  (Ecumenical  creeds  in 
ancient,  and  by  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  Apostles’  Creed  did  not  originate  from 
the  convictions  of  the  individual,  who  originally  composed 
it,  nor  from  those  of  the  persons,  who  afterwards  added 
articles  to  it,  nor  was  it  promulgated  as  the  expression 
merely  of  their  personal  opinions  The  Nicene  creed  did 
not  originate  from  the  experience  of  the  five  authors  to 
whom  it  is  attributed,  nor  did  it  hold  forth  the  sentiments 
simply  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  who 
constituted  the  council  which  unanimously  adopted  it. 
The  Athanasian  creed  did  not  originate  in  the  conviction 
of  its  necessity,  entertained  by  him  whose  name  it  still 
improperly  bears,  nor  was  it  received  as  the  symbol  of  the 
faith  of  a  religious  faction  ;  but  each  one  of  the  CEcumeni- 
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cal  creeds  was  called  forth  by  the  general  conviction  of 
their  necessity,  as  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
and  authoratively  declared  as  the  confessions  of  the  faith 
which  she  held,  and  according  to  which  she  would  receive 
and  exclude  members.  And  the  Augsburg  Confession  did 
not  originate  in  the  individual  conviction  of  its  necessity 
as  aroused  in  the  mind  of  Luther  and  Melanchton,  nor 
was  it  published  as  containing  the  doctrines  believed  and 
the  hericies  rejected,  the  practices  defended  and  the  super¬ 
stitions  exposed,  by  the  princes  and  theologians  who  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  it  originated 
from  the  general  conviction  of  its  necessity,  as  impressed 
upon  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  ordeal 
through  which  God  led  them,  and  while  it  was  presented 
and  published  by  their  representatives,  it  was  afterwards 
received  by  them,  as  their  public  confession  of  the  truth, 
and  their  open  testimony  against  error. 

The  Bible  is  a  large  book,  and  contains  all  the  truth 
necessary  for  man  to  know.  This  truth  is  of  various 
kinds,  doctrinal  and  practical;  symbolical  and  parabolical; 
historical  and  prophetical ;  substantial  and  accidental ;  ex¬ 
perimental  and  confessional.  It  was  recorded  by  many 
inspired  witnesses,  under  various  circumstances,  and*  in 
different  ages.  It  is  scattered  over  the  entire  field  of 
revelation.  It  is  stated  in  a  popular,  and  not  in  a  strictly 
scientific,  or  consistently  systematic  form.  It  is  oft-re¬ 
peated,  and  exhibited  in  all  possible  connections.  As 
such,  it  is  delivered  to  man  as  his  spiritual  light  and  hea¬ 
venly  directory.  He  is  commanded  to  study,  believe,  and 
practice  its  truth.  Asa  consequence,  he  is  expected  to 
know  what  the  Bible  contains,  and  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  :  What  does  it  teach  ?  He  cannot  answer  it, 
either  by  repeating  the  whole  Bible,  or  by  referring  the 
inquirer  to  all  the  truths  embodied  in  it,  and  hence  he 
must  answer  it,  by  giving  a  brief,  generic  and  systematic 
statement  of  the  doctrines,  which  he  has  discovered  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  such  statement  will  constitute  his  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  Hence  as  each  one,  into  whose  hands  the 
Bible  is  placed,  is  required  not  only  to  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  but  likewise  to  shine 
as  a  light  to  others,  by  holding  forth  the  W ord  of  life,  it 
becomes  indispensible  that  he  should  either  make  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  for  himself,  or  examine,  verify,  and  adopt 
one  made  by  some  one  else. 

The  Bible,  as  we  have  thus  described  it,  is  placed  in  the 
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bands  of  mankind,  as  a  perfect  and  infallible  revelation 
from  God  As  such,  it  contains  necessarily  a  complete 
and  consistent  system  of  saving  truth.  The  parts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  system  are,  however,  scattered  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  Scriptures,  in  disconnected,  irregular  and 
separate  forms.  In  order  io  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this 
system  of  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  parts  be¬ 
longing  to  it  should  be  discovered,  carefully  collected, 
systematically  arranged,  coasistently  stated,  and  thus  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  whole,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Bible, 
in  a  theological  form.  The  requisites,  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  task,  are  diligent  study,  adequate  knowledge, 
rigid  mental  discipline,  unprejudiced  impartiality,  unbend¬ 
ing  integrity,  and  experimental  piety.  But  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  and  hence 
dependent  upon  others  who  have  acquired  them,  for  the 
origination  of  a  consistent  statement  of  the  truths  revealed 

O 

in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Without  the  aid  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  people  to 
obtain  a  full  and  systematic  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible 
contains.  Hence  the  wants  of  mankind  in  general  demand 
that  confessions  of  faith  should  be  prepared  for  them  by 
those  capable  of  composing  them,  and  submitted  to  them 
for  their  examination,  approval  and  adoption.  And  while 
it  is  clear  that  the  laity,  as  a  class,  have  not  the  theologi¬ 
cal  qualifications  necssary  to  originate  confessions  of 
faith,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  admission,  that  they  are 
not  qualified  to  examine  confessions  of  faith  made  by 
others,  to  compare  their  statements  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible,  and  thus  to  form  a  correct  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  their  truth  or  falsehood.  These  qualifications,  we 
maintain,  most  true'  Christians  do,  and  all  might  possess, 
at  least  in  a  sufficient  degree,  not  to  err  fatally,  in  seeking 
and  walking  in  the  way  of  life. 

We  are  told  in  the  Divine  Word,  that  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God  ;  that  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  and  that  he  cannot  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  The  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible,  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
And  as  they  could  alone  be  revealed  under  the  guidance 
of  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so,  too, 
can  they  alone  be  clearly  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  the 
ordinary  influence  of  the  same  Spirit.  The  natural  man 
is  destitute  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
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looks  at  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  through  the  opaque  me¬ 
dium  of  the  impaired  and  perverted  reason  ;  and  hence, 
as  he  has  no  spiritual  insight  into  their  real  meaning,  he 
regards  them  as  foolishness,  and  refuses  to  receive  them  by 
faith  ;  and  as  his  heart  is  unrenewed,  he  loves  darkness 
rather  than  light,  and  actually  hates  the  truth.  And  this 
hatred  will  manifest  itself  in  various  Ways,  by  an  entire 
neglect  of  it,  by  wresting  a  false  meaning  from  it,  thus 
corrupting  it,  and  bringing  in  damnable  heresies,  denying 
even  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  And  as  natural  men 
are  incapacitated  to  apprehend  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
Bible,  they  are  unfit  to  be  impartial  and  safe  judges  of  its 
true  meaning,  in  consequence  of  which,  many  become  its 
open  enemies  and  its  most  inveterate  opposers.  What 
would  become  of  the  Bible  if  left  in  their  possession  ? 
What  horrid  contortions  the  truth  would  suffer  in  their 
ruthless  hands  !  What  great  triumphs  error  would  gain, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  way  !  What  a 
loss  the  world  would  suffer,  if  the  friends  of  the  truth 
were  not  to  raise  confessional  barriers  anainst  them  ?  In 
these  facts,  viz.,  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Bible 
as  a  revelation ;  in  the  religious  wants  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  in  the  natural  blindness  of  the  world,  and  its 
efforts  to  propagate  error ;  we  find  the  imperative  necessi¬ 
ty  of  originating  confessions  of  faith,  which  become 
checks  to  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  bulwarks  of  de¬ 
fence  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

TV.  Their  Design. 

In  exhibiting  the  design  of  confessions  of  faith,  we* 
shall  present  the  subject  in  both  its  negative  and  positive 
aspects. 

Accordingly  we  remark  that  confessions  of  faith  are  not 
designed  to  supersede  the  Bible,  and  to  become  substitutes 
for  it.  In  support  of  this  position,  it  will  suffice  to  state, 
that  all  orthodox  Protestant  denominations  hold  the  Bible 
to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  which 
no  productions,  emanating  from  any  human  source,  can 
possibly  supercede,  and  for  which  no  substitute  can  be 
found,  among  all  the  writings  and  traditions  of  men. 

Nor  are  confessions  of  faith  designed  to  constitute  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Bible,  and  thus  to  become  supplements  to* 
it.  All  evangelical  Protestant  churches  maintain,  not  only 
that  the  holy  Scriptures  constitute  the  only  infallible  rule- 
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of  faith  and  practice ;  but,  further,  that  they  constitute  a 
perfect  one.  The  Bible  is  not  only  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  but  it  contains  all  the  truth  necessary 
to  be  known,  believed,  confessed,  and  taught,  relative  to 
their  salvation.  If  any  confession  of  faith*  contain  any¬ 
thing  not  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is,  insofar  as  this 
may  be  the  case,  not  Protestant.  And  whatever  opinions 
and  writings  may  be  put  forth  as  supplements  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  whether  originating  from  the  reveries  of  false  prophetsy 
or  the  pretended  revelations  of  lying  spirits,  or  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  men,  must  be  regarded  as  spurious  and  unreliable, 
exposing  all  who  invent,  receive,  or  propagate  the  same, 
to  the  woe  denounced  by  the  Saviour  himself,  against 
all  who  dare  to  add  to  the  words  of  the  revelation  of 
God. 

Neither  are  confessions  of  faith  designed  to  be  exalted 
above  the  Bible,  and  to  become  the  interpreters  of  it.  All 
true  Protestants  not  only  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  are 
an  infallible  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but 
likewise  that  they  constitute  the  only  unerring  standard 
by  which  the  truth  of  all  human  opinions  and  writings  is 
to  .be  tested ;  the  only  infallible  umpire  before  which  all 
the  disputes  between  truth  and  error  are  alone  to  be  de¬ 
cided.  In  accordance  with  the  view  just  presented,  Luther 
says  : 

“The  word  of  God  alone  ought  ever  to  remain  the  only 
guide  and  rule  in  all  doctrine  to  which  no  human  wri¬ 
tings  should  be  regarded  as  equal,  but  held  in  subserviency 
to  it.” 

Consonant  with  this  is  the  language  of  the  Form  of 
Concord  : 

“We  believe,  teach,  and  confess,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  only  rule  and  standard  by  which  all  doctrines  and 
teachers  are  alike  to  be  tried  and  judged.  Other  writings, 
however,  of  ancient  or  modern  teachers,  whatever  their 
reputation  may  be,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  to  be  subordinate  to 
them.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  design  of  confessions  of  faith  is  to 
show,  what  those  who  framed  and  adopted  them  believed 
the  Word  of  God  to  teach  on  all  the  subjects  contained  in 
them.  They  are,  consequently,  public  declarations  of  the 
opinions  entertained  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  holy 
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Scriptures,  by  those  who  wrote  and  subscribed  them.  Or 
according  to  the  Preface  of  the  Form  of  Concord  : 

“They  are  only  a  testimony  and  explanation  of  our 
faith,-  showing  the  manner  in  which,  at  any  time,  the  holy 
Scriptures  were  understood  and  explained  by  those  who 
then  lived,  in  respect  to  articles  which  had  then  been  con¬ 
troverted  in  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  also  the  grounds  on 
which  doctrines,  which  were  opposed  to  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  had  been  rejected  and  condemned.” 

Hence  the  Confession  does  not  set  aside  the  Bible  and 
set  up  for  itself,  but  it  comes  to  the  Bible,  and  obtains  all 
its  contents,  and  derives  all  its  value  from  it.  It  does  not 
depreciate  the  Bible,  by  declaring  it  inadequate  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  truth,  and  presume  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  by 
connecting  with  its  own  additions ;  but  it  goes  to  the  Bi¬ 
ble  as  a  complete  revelation,  and  draws  from  it  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  believed  and  practiced,  in  order  to 
secure  eternal  life.  It  does  not  dethrone  the  Bible  and 
usurp  authority  over  it,  but  it  acknowledges  supreme  do¬ 
minion,  and  freely  confesses  that  all  the  authority  it 
possesses,  it  has  been  invested  with  by  the  Bible  ;  and  that 
to  claim  anything  more  would  necessarily  subject  it  to  the 
charge  of  being  an  ecclesiastical  pretender,  and  a  theologi¬ 
cal  usurper.  It  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  prerogative 
of  b#eing  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  but  it  subjects  itself, 
for  its  own  interpretation,  to  the  Bible.  It  does  not  lead 
away  from  the  Bible,  but  it  points  to  it.  It  does  not  un¬ 
dermine  the  Bible,  but  it  supports  it.  It  does  not  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  Bible,  but  it  offers  itself  as  a  co-work¬ 
er  with  it.  It  does  not  impart  its  light  to  the  Bible,  as 
the  sun  does  to  the  moon,  but  it  derives  its  light  from  the 
Bible,  as  the  moon  does  from  the  sun.  It  is  a  summary 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  systematic  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
a  mirror  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  lens 
gathering  the  rays  of  truth  from  the  Bible.  It  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  testifying  to  the  record  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pounder,  revealing  the  received  meaning  of  the  Bible.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  essence  of  the  Bible,  compressed  in  a  hu¬ 
man  mould — the  sou]  of  the  Bible,  exhibited  in  an  out¬ 
ward  body — yea,  the  standard  of  the  Bible,  around  which 
its  advocates  are  summoned  to  rally,  in  defence  of  “the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
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The  relative  positions  of  the  Bible  and  the  Creed  cart,, 
therefore,  never  be  changed  ;  the  supremacy  of  divine1 
revelation  cannot  be  abrogated :  the  obligation  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  to  “prove  all  things”  contained  therein, 
and  to  “hold  fast  that  which  is  good,”  can  neither  be  re¬ 
moved  nor  modified;  and  the  right  of  private  judgment 
can  never  be  relinquished,  by  the  adoption  of  any  human 
Confession,  and  the  assumption  of  any  form  of  obligation 
whatever,  to  teach  according  to  its  contents.  A ny  degree 
of  deference,  paid  to  a  Confession  violative  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  obligations  just  mentioned,  becomes  Creedology, 
the  idolatry  of  the  human,  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
divine  Reason,  involving  the  presumption  of  being  “wise 
above  that  which  is  written,”  and  exposing  him  who  is 
guilty  of  it,  to  the  woe  denounced  against  those,  who  add 
to,  or  take  from,  the  W ord  of  Life. 

V.  Their  Character. 

We  have  alreadv  seen  that  Confessions  of  faith  are  of 
great  value  to  the  organization,  fellowship,  peace  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Church.  But  in  order  that  they  may  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  these  important  ends,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  prepared  with  great  wisdom.  If  this  be 
disregarded,,  and  they  be  constituted  injudiciously,  they 
will  not  only  fail  to  attain  their  legitimate  ends,  but  they 
will  be  productive  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  Chflrch. 
Under  the  guidance  of  reason,  experience,  and  Scripture,, 
it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  relative 
to  the  proper  character  of  Confessions  of  faith. 

Confessions  of  faith  ought  to  contain  only  such  truths 
as  are  indispensable  to  be  held,  in  order  to  secure  sound¬ 
ness  of  doctrine,  purity  of  life,  harmony  of  development, 
and  efficiency  of  effort.  They  must,  therefore,  embrace 
the  essentials  of  doctrine,  the  constituents  of  sacraments, 
the  principles  of  action,  the  characteristics  of  worship,  and 
the  elements  of  government,  furnished  by  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church.  And  as  Confessions 
of  faith  are  designed  not  only  to  be  testimonies  in  favor  of 
truth,  but  at  the  same  time,  also,  witnesses  against  error, 
they  ought  to  contain  accurate  statements  of  the  errors  in 
doctrine,  practice,  worship  and  government,  standing  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  truths  embraced  in  them.  And 
as  every  truth  contained  in  the  Word  of  Grod  need  not  be 
incorporated  into  Confessions  of  faith,  in  order  to  secur 
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their  end,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  every  error 
in  them,  which  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
have  originated  and  promulgated. 

The  truths  confessed  and  the  errors  condemned  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  Confessions  of  faith,  should  be  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  clearly  expressed.  But  while  this  is  impor- 
taut,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  either  these  truths  or 
their  opposite  errors  should  be  stated  in  detail.  Every 
truth  admitted  into  a  Confession  of  faith,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  complete  system  of  saving  truth,  ought  to  be 
presented  in  its  generic,  and  not  in  its  specific  aspects. 
Whatever  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  a  doctrine  or 
principle,  must  be  expressed,  while  that  which  is  merely 
accidental  may  be  safely  omitted.  And  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  regard  to  error.  As  the  most  prominent  and  in¬ 
jurious  heresies  need  only  to  be  referred  to,  so,  too,  is  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  all  their  ramifications,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  their  character  is  consequently  ail  that 
is  required. 

Judged  by  these  criteria,  many  of  the  Confessions  of 
faith  which  have  been  originated  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  are  found  wanting.  Some  of  them  do  not  con¬ 
tain  all  the  parts,  but  only  a  few  of  the  fragments.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  systematic  whole.  Sometimes  their  authors  have 
introduced  too  few  topics,  and  their  Confessions  are  con¬ 
sequently  too  short;  while  more  frequently,  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  too  manv,  and  made  them  too  long.  Some  Con- 
fessions  are  deficient,  even  in  the  generic  statements  of 
truth,  while  others  are  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  hair¬ 
splitting  specifications,  drawn  from  the  spheres  of  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  and  logical  deduction,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  Bible.  The  more  ancient  Confessions  are  de¬ 
ficient  because  of  their  brevity  in  topic,  length  and  state¬ 
ment,  while  many  of  the  more  modern  ones,  are  defective 
because  of  their  redundancy  in  topics,  length  and  state¬ 
ment.  Some  of  them  may  be  called  mere  theological 
fragments  broken  off,  in  some  church  convulsion,  from  the 
rock  of  truth  ;  others  conform  more  to  the  titles  of  bodies 
of  divinity,  than  to  that  of  Confessions  of  faith ;  others 
are  controversial  treatises  rather  than  normal  directories, 
and  others  still  are  commentaries,  explanatory  of  Confes¬ 
sions,  instead  of  being  Confessions  themselves. 

The  Apostles’,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds  do  not 
.constitute  a  complete,  systematic  statement  of  saving  truth; 
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the  Apology  is  a  theological  treatise  on  the  subjects  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  the  Form  of  Concord 
is  a  controversial  discussion  on  certain  disputed  topics;  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Larger  Catechism  is  a  commentary  on  the  Smaller 
one ;  and,  hence,  none  of  these  are  conformed  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  we  have  laid  down  as  the  governing  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  formation  of  Confessions  of  faith.  And  of  all 
the  productions  contained  in  the  so-called  Symbolical 
Books,  the  Augsburg  Confession  comes  nearer  to  the  true 
standard  of  what  a  Confession  of  faith  ought  to  be,  than 
any  other ;  and  of  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided, 
the  doctrinal  articles  stand  pre-eminent  in  this  respect. 

Some  of  the  productions  which  have  been  clothed  with 
symbolic  authority,  by  some  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  in 
Europe  and  America,  were  not  designed  to  be  Confessions 
of  faith  by  their  authors,  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  have  not  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  Creeds, 
nor  could  it  reasonably  be  expected,  that  they  should 
prove  to  be  adapted  to  the  end,  to  which  they  have  been 
providentially  devoted,  but  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
they  were  not  originally  designed.  Hence  instead  of  being 
productive  of  stability  in  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
they  have  been  productive  of  instability ;  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  peace  of  the  Church,  they  have  become  the 
originators  of  strife ;  instead  of  securing  the  true  fellow- 
ship  of  the  Church,  they  have  severed  the  hearts  of  her 
members  by  schism;  and  instead  of  advancing  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Church,  they  have  become  instrumental 
in  sacrificing  them.  Form  Confessions  of  faith  according 
to  the  one  extreme  presented,  and  they  will  be  found  inad¬ 
equate  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church — form  them 
according  to  the  other  extreme,  and  they  will  fail  to  main¬ 
tain  the  unity  of  the  Church.  With  the  Apostles’  Creed 
alone  as  the  test  of  reception  and  expulsion,  heresies  could 
flourish  with  impunity  in  the  very  soil  of  the  Church — - 
with  a  symbol  like  the  Form  of  Concord  alone,  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  Church  would  be  almost  insurmountable,  and 
schisms  would  spring  up  like  weeds.  But  with  a  Confes¬ 
sion  like  that  of  Augsburg,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  both, 
the  Scylla  of  laxity,  and  the  Charybdis  of  rigidity,  and  to 
secure  for  the  Church  purity  in  doctrine,  unity  in  faith, 
consistency  in  practice,  harmony  and  perpetuity  in  pro¬ 
gress. 
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VI.  Their  Interpretation. 

The  interpretation  of  human  language  has  become  a 
science.  It  has  its  well-determined  principles,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  which,  to  any  word,  phrase,  document,  or  book, 
its  meaning  may  be  ascertained.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  interpretation,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  interpret  the  Bible  itself,  and  without  their  guidance, 
insuperable  difficulties  will  arise  in  the  interpretation  of 
Confessions  of  faith.  Differences  of  opinion  are  enter¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Augsburg  ConfeSwsion,  as  '  well  as  in  regard  to  the  system 
of  truth  taught  in  it,  as  a  whole.  The  only  way  in  which 
honest  inquirers  can  ascertain  what  the  meaning  of  the 
writers  and  original  subscribers  of  these  symbols  was,  is 
by  subjecting  their  language  to  the  rules  of  the  science  of 
interpretation. 

It  is  a  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  literal  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  lano-uas’e  used,  must  be  taken  as  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  unless  conclusive  proof  can  be 
.adduced,  to  show  that  it  was  employed  in  a  different  sense. 
Accordingly,  the  terms  used  must  first  be  examined  in  the 
original,  and  their  primary  and  literal  meaning  determined. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  those  who  used  the  language 
under  examination,  understood  its  obvious  meaning,  and 
intended  to  express  that  meaning.  If  the  production  has 
been  translated  into  another  lancmao’e,  and  the  language  of 
the  translation  does  not  rigidly  conform  in  meaning  to  the 
language  of  the  original,  then  the  testimony  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  must  be  ruled  out  as  inadmissible.  If  it  be  contended 
that  the  literal  and  primary  meaning  must  be  rejected,  and 
a  figurative  or  secondary  one  given  in  its  stead,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  lies  upon  the  party  setting  up  such  claim. 

Another  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  the  meaning  of 
any  obscure  or  doubtful  passage,  must  be  explained  by 
those  whose  meaning  is  clear  and  indisputable.  In  almost 
all  human  productions,  embracing  a  number  of  topics,  and 
entering  into  their  discussion  to  any  considerable  extent, 
such  passages  are  fouud.  And  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  the  case,  that  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  controversialist 
has  been  employed  in  foisting  a  meaning  upon  such  ob¬ 
scure  passages,  and  then  endeavoring  to  subordinate  the 
meaning  of  the  clear  ones  to  that,  thus  perverting  the 
sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  writer. 
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Another  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  when  the  writer 
himself  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by 
him,  then  that  explanation  becomes  the  controlling  guide 
in  determining  his  meaning.  It  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  an  author,  in  anticipation  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood,  defines  the  meaning  of  his  terms  when  he  first  uses 
them,  or  that  he  explains  in  one  part  of  his  treatise  the 
language  used  in  another,  or  that  he  publishes  a  new  and 
larger  work,  as  a  commentary  upon  a  former  and  smaller 
one.  In  each  such  case,  the  definition,  explanation,  or 
comment  of  the  writer,  becomes  conclusive  in  deciding 
what  he  meant. 

Another  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  writer  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  deter- 
ming  the  true  meaning  of  any  part  of  his  production,  con¬ 
cerning  the  sense  of  which  there  may  be  any  dispute. 
Every  author  must  have  some  end  in  view  in  writing,  or, 
in  other  words,  discuss  some  leading  proposition,  or  ex¬ 
pound  some  generic  theme.  What  that  end  is,  may  be 
ascertained  either  from  direct  statement  or  general  deduc¬ 
tion.  And  as  no  writer  can  be  expected  to  use  language 
conveying  a  meaning  inconsistent  with,  or  contrary  to,  his 
ultimate  end,  every  passage  concerning  which  there  may 
be  a  doubt,  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  that  end, 
and  not  in  discord  with  it. 

Another  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  the  known  opin¬ 
ions  of  an  author,  as  expressed  by  him  on  any  subject,  or 
any  particular  aspect  of  it,  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  what  he  means,  when  he  finds  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  such  subject  or  aspect  of  it  again.  It  is 
pre-supposed  that  when  a  writer  ventures  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  written  language  on  any  important  subject, 
that  he  has  given  it  sufficient  attention  to  form  clear  and 
comprehensive  ideas  of  it,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  them  in  an  intelligible  manner.  If  now  a  dispute 
arises  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  by 
him  on  any  subject,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning 
contended  for  conflicts  with  his  known  opinions,  then  such 
meaning  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
and  that  meaning  must  be  adopted  which  corresponds  with 
his  acknowledged  opinions.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
force  of  this  law  can  be  obviated,  is  by  proving  that  the 
author  had  changed  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration. 
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Another  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  the  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  designed  to  constitute  a  consistent  whole, 
and  hence  wherever  a  doubt  arises  relative  to  the  meaning 
of  any  part  thereof,  that  doubt  can  be  dispelled,  by  inter¬ 
preting  the  part  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  whole.  Every  architect  must  form  a  general 
plan  for  his  building,  and  every  part  must  be  made  to  cor 
respond  with  the  whole.  His  genius  will  be  determined 
by  the  degree  of  perfection  manifested  in  his  ideal,  and 
his  skill  by  the  degree  of  consistency  with  which  he  can 
make  all  the  parts  conform  to  the  whole  pattern.  And 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  an  author.  He  designs  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  readers  some  subject  as  a  whole,  and  he  aims- 
to  make  every  part  which  he  introduces  into  it,  not  only  a 
component  but  a  consistent  part  of  it.  If,  therefore,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  certain  meaning  given  to  a  part  cor¬ 
responds  with  every  other  part,  and  with  the  whole,, 
that  must  be  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
author. 

Another  rule  of  interpretation  is,  that  the  meaning  of  a 

Confession  is  to  be  determined  bv  its  contents.  The  doc- 

«/ 

trines  deemed  necessary  to  be  believed,  to  secure  a  Ch-ris- 
tain  character,  and  church  fellowship,  are  incorporated  in¬ 
to  the  Confession.  What  it  contains  is,  consequently, 
Confessional,  what  it  does  not  contain,  cannot  therefore,  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light.  What  is  in  the  Confession, 
and  embraced  in  its  subscription,  is  obligatory,  what  is  out 
of  the  Confession,  cannot  be  included  in  its  subscription, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  free.  To  illustrate.  The  X  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  contains  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence  and  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  it  does  not  contain  either  the 
mode  of  Christ’s  presence,  or  the  manner  of  his  reception. 
The  former  is,  consequently,  confessional,  the  latter  is  not 
— what  is  fundamental  in  the  doctrine,  is  embraced  in  the 
subscription,  what  is  non-fundamental  is  excluded  from  it, 
the  one  is  obligatory,  the  other  is  free. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  an  honest  and  impartial  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  rules  of  interpretation  to  all  the  dis¬ 
puted  points  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  would  enable 
all  candid  and  unprejucided  inquirers,  to  come  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  concerning  the  meaning  which  the 
Confessors  intended  to  express.  The  neglect  of  this  has 
led  to  differences  of  opinion,  which  might  have  been 
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avoided,  to  controversies  which  ought  never  to  have 
arisen,  and  to  schisms  by  which  the  body  of  Christ  should 
never  have  been  severed.  There  is  hardly  a  rule  of  in¬ 
terpretation  which  has  not  been  violated,  in  interpreting  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  It  has  been  misrepresented,  pervert¬ 
ed,  distorted.  W ords  used  in  their  primary  sense,  have  been 
interpreted  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  others  used  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense  have  been  interpreted  in  their  literal  sense.  Pas¬ 
sages  which  have  &  meaning,  clear  as  noonday  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  clouds,  originating  in  the  damps  of 
obscure  ones.  Explanations  of  the  language  used,  by  the 
author  of  such  language  himself,  have  been  set  aside,  and 
explanations  of  a  different  character  originated  and  re¬ 
ceived.  Doctrines,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  Confessors,  have  been  charged  upon  their  Con¬ 
fession.  Sentiments  which  the  Beformers  never  had,  and 
against  which  they  protested,  have  been  ascribed  to  them. 
And  theological  opinions,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  saving  truth,  which  they  believed,  preached 
and  recorded,  have  been  laid  to  their  charge.  If  time  and 
space  allowed,  it  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  each  of  these 
points  by  historic  facts,  but  as  both  forbid  the  attempt,  we 
are  constrained  to  leave  their  practical  verification  to  the 
intelligent  and  candid  reader. 

VII.  Their  Subscription. 

A  confession  of  faith,  when  properly  prepared,  contains 
a  systematic  statement  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  adopt 
it,  to  be  believed  and  practiced,  in  order  to  secure  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  (rod  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  As 
such  it  will  contain  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doc¬ 
trines.  By  fundamental  doctrines  are  meant  all  those 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  Christian  system  of  saving 
truth,  that  the  denial  of  any  one  of  them  would  involve 
the  integrity  of  the  whole,  and  expose  him  who  makes  it 
to  damnation.  By  non-fundamental  doctrines  are  meant- 
such  as  are  not  essential  to  the  Christian  system,  and  the 
denial  of  any  one  of  which,  would  not  necessarily  involve 
him  who  did  it  in  eternal  ruin.  The  fundamental  doctrines 
contained  in  confessions  of  faith,  may  also  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  substance  and  their  accidents.  The  substance 
of  a  doctrine  embraces  all  the  aspects  of  it,  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  its  integrity  ;  the  accidents  of  it  involve  only 
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the  aspects,  which  are  not  essential  to  its  integrity.  These 
fundamental  doctrines,  when  recorded,  may  further  he  re* 
garded  according  to  their  letter,  or  the  form  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  and  also  according  to  their  spirit  or  the 
idea  thus  conveyed. 

Now,  while  a  Confession  of  faith  may,  and  perhaps  must, 
contain  all  these  different  doctrines,  and  the  various  aspects 
of  them  just  referred  to,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  he 
necessary,  that  the  subscription  required  from  those  who 
are  expected  to  receive  the  Confession  as  their  theological 
directory,  should  embrace  all  these  doctrines  in  all  their 
aspects.  A  subscription  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
a  Confession,  is  adequate  to  secure  all  the  ends  or  church 
organization,  co-operation,  and  progress.  And  by  such 
subscription  of  a  Confession,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Church,  in  requiring  only  so  much,  ad¬ 
mits  that  whatsoever  is  not  included  in  such  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  her  Confession  is  erroneous  ;  but  only  that  she 
does  not  consider  it  indispensable  to  secure  soundness 
of  doctrine  and  consistency  of  practice,  and  harmony  in 
development  to  obligate  the  ministry  to  receive  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  every  doctrine,  and  of  every  aspect  of  it,  con¬ 
tained  in  her  Confession.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
regard  to  him  who  subscribes  a  confession  in  this  manner. 
He  obligates  himself  to  be  governed,  in  his  opinions  and 
practices,  by  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Confession, 
but  he  by  no  means  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  re¬ 
jects  all  the  other  doctrines  contained  in  it,  even  according 
to  their  accidents  and  letter.  In  reference  to  all  these, 
however,  it  is  deemed  safe,  that  liberty  of  opinion  be 
granted,  thus  giving  full  play  within  the  limits  prescribed, 
to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  And  although  this  license  may  lead  to  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  in  doctrine  and  practice,  such  differences  are  not 
incompatible  with  church -fellowship,  and  will  neither  con¬ 
stitute  nor  necessarily  result  in  schism.  But  while  such 
latitude  may  wisely  be  granted,  it  is  essential  to  church  or¬ 
der  and  harmony,  that  it  be  not  abused,  by  a  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  the  usages  of  a  Church.  No  one  would  con¬ 
tend  that  a  certain  mode  of  worship,  a  peculiar  manner  of 
performing  church  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  a  particular 
form  of  church  government,  was  essential  to  salvation  ; 
nevertheless,  every  one  must  see  that  it  is  a  matter  greatly 
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to  ho  desired,  that  those  who  unite  in  Christian  fellowship1, 
in  the  same  Church  should  adopt  the  same  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,  administer  religious  ordinances  in  the  same  way,  and 
exercise  the  authority  conferred  by  Christ,  according  to 
the  same  system  of  church  government.  Without  such 
regard  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  Church,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  preserve  its  true  identity,  or  to  main¬ 
tain  even  an  approach  to  uniformity;  and  the  greater  the- 
abuse  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  the  more  will 
the  body  of  the  Church  be  marred ;  and  if  a  presumptu¬ 
ous  individualism  be  not  checked  by  proper  restraints,  it 
will  run  into  such  ecclesiastical  licentiousness,  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  original  features,  if  not  the  very  life  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  itself. 

The  manner  of  subscribing  Confessions  of  faith  varies  in 
different  couiffries,  among  different  denominations,  and 
even  in  the  same  denomination.  These  differences  may 
be  divided  into  two  generic  classes  :  subscriptions,  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  subscriptions  to  the  letter  of 
the  whole  Confession.  And  under  each  of  these  generic 
classes,  specific  differences  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
form  of  obligation  required  by  coherent  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  We  present  historical  examples  of  each. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  requires 
that  all  her  ministers  give  their  assent  to  the  W estminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system ,  of  doctrines 
taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  Episcopal  church  de¬ 
mands  that  the  candidate  for  holy  orders,  obligate  himself 
to  conform  in  his  teaching  and  practice,  to  the  doctrines, 
forms  of  worship,  and  rules  of  discipline,  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  German  Beformed  church 
exacts  the  pledge,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  floio  from  the  Bible,  and  answer  to  the  proper 
sense  of  the  ancient  creeds,  the  Apostles’,  Hicene,  and 
Athanasian.  And  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
church  insists  upon  the  subscription,  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments  constitute  the  only  infalli¬ 
ble  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  and  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  contains  a  “correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrines,  of  the  word  of  God.” 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  requires  every 
licentiate  to  give  his  assent  to  the  whole  doctrine  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Confession,  and  to  disown  all  other  doctrines, 
and  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or  incon- 
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si-stent  with,  the  aforesaid  Confession.  The  Established 
church  of  England,  according  to  its  adopted  terms  of  sub¬ 
scription,  requires  a  clergyman  to  give  his  assent  and 
consent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The 
Reformed  churches  of  Holland  and  France,  have  also  de¬ 
manded  a  specific  subscription  to  their  ecclesiastical  sym¬ 
bols,  and  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Symbolical  Books. 

In  the  Lutheran  church  of  this  countrv  considerable 
difference  has  existed  in  the  reception  of  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  the  symbols,  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Concord.  Some  Synods  have  confined  their 
subscription  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  ;  others  have  extended  it,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Abuses  Corrected ;  some  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism ;  others  include  all  the 
Symbolical  Books ;  some  receive  part  of  the  so-called 
Definite  Platform,  and  others  receive  the  whole  of  it. 
And  the  same  differences  exist  in  regard  to  the  precise 
form  of  subscribing  the  standard  to  which  symbolical 
authority  is  given.  Some  Synods  in  the  General  Synod 
have  already  modified  their  formulas  for  subscribing  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  so  as  to  conform  to  that  adopted  by 
the  General  Synod,  while  others  still  retain  its  old  formula. 
But  as  a  new  formula  has  been  adopted  by  the  General 
Synod,  and  incorporated  into  its  constitution,  all  the  Sy¬ 
nods  belonging  to  it  are  placed  under  its  confessional  obli¬ 
gations,  and  hence  are  bound  to  make  their  subscription 
'  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  conform  to  it.  Some  Synods 
out  of  the  General  Synod  have  adopted  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  other  Symbolical 
Books ;  while  others  adopt  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Concord,  by  an  unqualified  subscription. 

But  although  the  General  Synod  deems  its  mode  of  sub¬ 
scribing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  adequate  to  constitute 
truly  Lutheran  Synods,  it  nevertheless  does  not  mean 
thereby  to  reject  any  doctrine  taught  in  it.  By  requiring 
a  subscription  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word 
of  God,  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  it  does  not 
intend  thereby  to  insinuate,  either  directly  or  by  implica¬ 
tion,  that  the  non-fundamental  doctrines  therein  contained, 
or  that  any  accidental  aspects  of  fundamental  doctrines, 
oven  as  regards  the  form  in  which  they  are  therein  ex- 
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pressed,  are  erroneous  It  simply  refrains  from  requiring 
such  a  subscription  to  them,  as  might  burden  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  those  who  make  it,  curb  the  spirit  of  scriptur¬ 
al  research,  tempt  men  to  act  the  hypocrite,  restrain  those 
with  conscientious  scruples  on  some  of  these  points,  from 
devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  other  churches  and 
thus  prevent  the  rise  and  spread  of  schism  in  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Accordingly,  the  General  Synod  has  rejected  no  Synod 
as  hyper-Lutheran  which  could  receive  and  subscribe  ex 
animo ,  the  entire  Augsburg  Confession ;  neither  has  it  re- 
fused  admission  to  one  which  could  adopt  the  whole  of  the 
Symbolical  Books,  under  the  conviction  that  they  contain, 
the  various  truths  contained  in  the  Augustana,  logically 
developed.  Nor  has  it  looked  with  favor  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  Synod  asking  for  admission  into  it,  which, 
in  its  adopted  form  of  •subscription,  directly  charged  the 
Augsburg  Confession  with  containing  grave,  if  not  funda¬ 
mental,  errors.  This  was  proved  at  its  meeting  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  in  its  action  on  the  application  for  reception  of  the 
Melanchthon  Synod.  The  applying  Synod  did  not  bring  a 
direct  charge  of  teaching  heresy  against  the  Confession, 
but  it  simply  declared  that  it  rejected  certain  errors,  wheth¬ 
er  taught  in  it  or  not ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  resisted  the  application,  and  only  yielded  their 
opposition  to  its  admission  by  connecting  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  reception  the  formal  advice,  that  its  mode  of  sub¬ 
scription  be  so  modified  by  the  Synod  as  to  prevent  its 
charging,  even  by  implication,  that  the  Confession  con¬ 
tained,  when  consistently  interpreted,  the  errors  mentioned 
in  the  formula  of  obligation  adopted  by  it.  And  this 
course  was  required  by  a  due  self-respect.  What  church 
would  adopt,  as  its  organic  law,  a  Confession  vdiich 
in  its  own  estimation,  was  characterised  by  dangerous 
heresies  ?  And  what  Synod  representing  a  church,  and 
having  a  proper  regard  to  what  was  due  to  itself  as  such, 
would  receive  into  its  connection  an  integral  part  of  itself, 
which  regarded  the  very  heart’s  blood  of  the  life  which 
was  to  pervade  the  wdiole  ssytem*  as  impregnated  with  the 
elements  of  deadly  poison  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General  Synod  cannot  re¬ 
gard  with  favor  the  assumed  prerogative  of  any  District 
Synod  connected  with  it,  of  sitting  in  self-constituted 
judgment  upon  its  own  doctrinal  basis,  and  of  hurling  its 
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theological  anathemas  at  any  of  its  sister  Synods,  for  ex* 
ercising  that  very  liberty  which  was  accorded  to  them,  as 
ministers,  when  they  were  ordained,  and  as  Synods,  when 
they  applied  and  were  received  into  its  connection.  If 
ministers  and  Synods,  under  all  the  influence  which  the 
authority  of  venerated  names  gives  to  certain  doctrines 
and  usages,  and  which  all  the  prejudice  which  it  is  natural 
to  cherish  in  favor  of  the  Confessional  teachings  of  the 
church  to  which  thev  belong,  cannot  receive  certain  as- 
pects  of  doctrine  and  certain  practices,  as  conformed  to 
Scripture  statement  and  example,  all  efforts  to  induce  their 
reception  by  increased  rigidity  in  subscribing  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  in  which  they  are  contained,  as  well  as  all  attempts  . 
to  brow-beat  minds  and  to  coerce  consciences  to  walk  in 
theological  traces,  must  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  pre¬ 
posterous  and  insulting. 

In  all  this,  we  see  the  free  development  of  Christianity, 
under  the  promptings  of  that  liberty  which  Christ  has 
conferred  upon  his  disciples.  Each  of  the  four .  great 
Churches  heretofore  named,  has,  in  the  exercise  of  its  in¬ 
herent  rights,  originated  and  adopted  a  Confession  of  faith. 
Each  Christian  belonging  to  either  of  them,  was  bound  to 
prove  it  by  the  Scriptures,  and  then  act  accordingly.  W e 
trust  that  we  have  done  this,  and  we  give  our  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  for  the  following, 
among  other  reasons:  Yvr e  prefer  it  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  because  it  is  characterized  by  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Luther  rather  than  by  that  of  Calvin  ;  we  prefer 
it  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  because  it  constitutes,  with 
the  Wittenberg  Confession,  the  source  whence  they  were 
drawn ;  we  prefer  it  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  because 
it  is  more  conformed  to  the  true  ideal  of  a  Confession  than 
any  full  and  complete  Catechism  can  be ;  and  we  prefer  it 
to  all  other  Confessions,  because  it  is  the  mother  symbol 
of  the  Reformation,  and,  in  our  judgment,  is  more  nearly 
conformed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  same  liberty,  each  of  these 

«y  • 

Churches,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  have  adopted  some  mode  of  subscribing 
their  respective  Confessions.  And  of  the  two  generic 
modes  already  referred  to,  we  pronounce  in  favor  of  that 
.which  limits  the  subscription  to  fundamentals,  in  contrast 
with  that  which  extends  it  to  the  accidents  and  letter  of 
both  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals.  And  we  do  this, 
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because  the  requirements  of  an  absolute  subscription  to 
the  letter  of  an  entire  Confession,  pre-supposes  that  the 
mind  of  the  author  was,  during  the  time  of  its  composi¬ 
tion,  so  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  to  enable  him 
to  express  the  precise  idea  conveyed  by  the  Scriptures  on 
all  the  points  introduced  into  it,  without  any  imperfection 
whatever.  This  no  man,  conscious  of  the  liability  to  be 
mistaken,  would  be  vain  enough  to  claim.  Luther  did 
not  arrogate  to  himself  any  such  infallible  guidance,  and 
so  far  was  Melanchthon  from  regarding  the  Augsburg 
•Confession  as  absolutely  perfect  in  its  form,  that  he  devot¬ 
ed  himself  diligently  to  its  improvement,  even  after  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor. 

We  object  to  the  other  mode  of  subscribing  a  Confes¬ 
sion,  because  the  practice  of  binding  the  conscience  to  the 
letter  of  a  Confession,  is  calculated  to  curb  the  spirit  of 
that  free  and  independent  research,  which  Cknst  has  made 
obligatory  upon  each  one  of  his  disciples.  If  such  pre¬ 
rogative  be  nevertheless  exercised,  and  conclusions  arrived 
at, differing  in  any  particular  from  the  form  of  confessional 
phraseology,  the  subject  of  such  conviction  will  be  con¬ 
strained,  either  to  stifle  his  convictions  and  avoid  the  point 
in  his  utterances,  or  if  he  does  touch  it,  and  permits  the 
form  of  expression  contained  in  the  Confession,  to  control 
him,  he  will  act  contrary  to  conscience,  and  if  he  expres¬ 
ses  himself  according  to  his  own  \ lews  of  tiuuh,  he  will 
disregard  his  ministerial  obligations.  And  in  every  case 
where  such  a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  left  an  honest  man  is,  either  to  secure  a  change  of  the 
Confession,  or  of  the  mode  of  subscribing  it;  or  else  to 
leave  the  Church,  whose  Confessional  demands  he  ca'n  no 
longer  meet. 

We  object  further  to  the  mode  of  subscribing  a  Conies- 
sion  of  faith  according  to  the  letter,  because  it  has  proved 
itself  inadequate  to  attain  its  end.  The  ostensible  object 
designed  to  be  secured  by  such  rigidity,  is  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  doctrine,  and  uniformity  of  usage  m  practice.  It 
is  designed  to  prevent  schism  in,  and  separation  from,  the 
Church.  But  it  has  practically  proved  a  failure  in  every 
prominent  denomination  in  every  land.  It  has  not  secured 
unity  of  sentiment  and  uniformity  of  practice,  either  in 
the  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Great  Britain, 
or  in  the  Keformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  on  the  Conti* 
lient.  The  mind  would  not  submit  to  ecclesiastical  bond- 
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age,  the  conscience  would  not  bow  to  the  confessional 
sceptre ;  differences  of  opinion  on  non-fundamental  points 
did  arise,  schism  did  strike  its  roots  into  the  very  soil  of 
the  Church,  and  separations,  in  the  form  of  sects  and  free 
churches  did.  occur.  And  more  and  worse  than  this  re¬ 
sented  .  from  it.  Excessive  confessional  rigidity  drove 
many  into  tne  opposite  extreme  of  discarding  all  confes- 
siona.1  bonds;  and  breaking  loose  from  the  centripetal  force 
ot  fundamental  doctrines,  they  were  carried  by  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  of  the  natural  reason,  into  the  open  sea  of  ra~ 
tionaiism,  without  compass  or  helm. 


^  Their  Modifications. 

TTe  have  seen,  that  the  Church  was  taught  the  necessity 
of  originating  Confessions  of  faith  by  her  experience,  and 

i  i  XT-.,  cesbity  of  modifying  them  in  the 
same  school.  Whenever  a  Confession,  adopted  at  one 
period  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  proved  made- 
quate  to  attain  its  true  end,  at  a  subsequent  period  and 
under  difierent  circumstances,  the  importance  of  modify¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  duty  of  thus  meeting  the  Confessional  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Church,  became  just  as  apparent,  as  when 
was  firs  originated..  The  right  to  do  this  is  inherent  in 
the  Church,  and  as  it  is  inalienable,  it  can  never  be  riohtly 

or!  Tv  -P  -|  .  OH 6  cl^Gj  nor  safely  abrogat- 

ed  by  those  of  another.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern,  Church,  has  modified  her  creeds,  to  meet 

her  history1,  eXlgencles  whioh  arose  at  different  times  in 

The  modification  of  a  Confession  may  be  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  It  may  be  accomplished  by  changino- its  lan¬ 
guage,  adding  to  its  contents,  and  adopting  explanatory 
sequels.  And  this  has  been  done  in  these  several  ways 

cL  l  lirCk  iThe  Phraseology  of  the  (Ecumenical 
creeds  was  changed,  parts  were  added,  and  the  one  became 

an  explanatory  sequel  to  the  other.  And  what  the  Church 

mode™0  t'ld  m  an«Cf Dt’  tlle  Church  particular  has  done  in 
modem  times.  Almost  every  prominent  denomination 
has  found  it  indispensable  to  modify  its  creed,  and  thus 

error  ^he  ,°f and  its  testimony  against 

enor,  the  more  explicit  and  valuable.  And  to  this  the 

Lutheran  church  does  not  constitute  a'n  exception,  but  on 

the  contrary,  an  extraordinary  example.  From  the  time 

he  first  articles  of  faith  were  drawn  up  by  the  Confessors 
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•it  the  Marburg  Conference,  until  the  presentation  of  the  - 
Wsburg  Confession  to  Charles  V,  their  Confession  was 
modified,  by  changing  its  phraseology,  adding  to  its  am- 
cles,  and  framing  sequels.  And  even  alter  the  A  o-  S 
Confession  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  as  the  decla 
tion  of  the  faith  of  the  Protestants,  it  underwent  material 
modifications,  in  both  its  form  of  expression  and  its  cop- 
tents,  and  from  1540  to  1580,  the  Altered  A ugsl mig .  Con- 
fession  was  regarded  as  the  Augsburg  Confession md  the 
^altered  was  almost  entirely  lost  sigl bt  < of.  The 
the  Catechisms  of  Luther  the  Smalcald  Articles  and  ^ 
Form  of  Concord,  although  all  but  one,  wntten  for  d 
ent  purposes,  were  subsequently  adopted  by .yanou.. >Lu i  _ 
eran  churches,  as  explanatory  sequels  to  the  Augsbt  g 

When  Confessions  are  modified  by  changing  their 
phraseology  and  adding  to  their  contents,  they “^eir 
original  features,  and  appear  m  an  improved  toi 
amended  Confessions.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
‘  modified  by  the  origination  and  adoption  of  a  number 
of  Ion-  and  detailed  explanatory  sequels,  the  practical 
f„  t0  dishonor  and  supersede  them  as  adequate  Con 
fusions'  of  &ith  Such  sequels  become  to  all  intents  and 
nurnoses  creeds  themselves,  constituting  a  real  multipli¬ 
cation  of  a  creed,  instead  of  a  modification  of  a  former 
And  as  the  creed  is  the  theological  banner  oi  a 
church  and  as  an  army  should  have  but  one  flag,  so,  too, 
should ’a  church  have  but  one  creed.  If  creeds  be  multi¬ 
plied  they  become  rivals,  and  necessarily  produce  div  - 
■  \f  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  If 
the  subsequent  creeds  contain  nothing  more  than  what  is 
found  inX  orioinal  one,  and  nothing  differing  therefrom 
Iw  are  unnecessary.  And  if  they  do,  to  that  extent 
they  supersede  it,  and  render  it  obsolete.  Just  m  pi  opoi 
tViprpfore  as  the  symbols  oi  the  Lutheran  emu  on 
five  introduced  additional  topics,  and  developed,  m  min¬ 
ute  details  those  unfolded  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Au<mburg  Confession,  hrthat  proportion  have  they  super- 
Reded  and  dishonored  it  as  an  adequate  symbol  of  Faith. 

But  as  a  Confession  of  Faith  originates  in  the  convic- 
,,  ,i  Ptm  roll  jg  designed  to  express  its  opinions, 
tions  of  the  C  ,  aration  0f  faith,  it  does  not  belong 
and  is  adoptea  as  ^  A-claiat  ’u  iut  ral  part  ,of 

Ota ,«b,  b,  Which  ii  bee  tec  cMbed 
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with  Confessional  authority.  The  right  to  alter  a  Confes- 
sion  of  faith  pertains,  therefore,  to  the  Church  which  or¬ 
iginated-  and  adopted  it,  and  whenever  it  ceases  to  express 
its  convictions  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  on  all  the 
points  introduced  into  it,  it  becomes  itsAounden  duty  to 
do  so.  When  the  articles  in  which  a  change  becomes 
necessary  are  few.  and  the  aspects  of  doctrine  they  pre¬ 
sent  are  comparatively  unimportant,  the  Confession  may 
safely  remain  unchanged,  under  a  qualified  subscription  of 
it,  but  not  under  an  absolute  one.  When  differences  of 
opinion  arise  relative  to  the  meaning  of  certain  parts  of  a 
Confession,  an  authorative  declaration  may  be  made  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  a  Church,  and  such  determi¬ 
nation  of  its  true  meaning  will  likewise  render  a  change  in 
the  Confession  unnecessary,  but  when,  under  the  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  philology  and  exegesis,  a  profounder 
practical  experience,  and  the  additional  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  conviction  becomes  general  in  a  denomination, 
that  its  Confession  is  deficient  in  its  contents,  defective  in 
its  statements,  and  inadequate  to  constitute  a  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  heresy,  and  an  unacceptable 
bond  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  then  is  it  bound,  as  a 
true  witness  for  the  truth,  to  supply  such  deficiencies,  and 
correct  such  defects  hy  amending  it.  And  whenever  such 
a  call  is  made  upon  a  denomination,  it  must  proceed  in 
the  attainment  of  its  end,  in  a  regular  and  constitutional 
manner. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  was  prepared  under  such  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  and  for  such  'a  special  purpose  ; 

its  authors  were  more  or  less  trammeled  therebv  in  the 

•  •  • 

form  of  expression,  which  they  employed  in  exhibiting 
certain  doctrines  on  which  they  differed  from  the  Roman¬ 
ists.  It  is  morally  certain,  that  if  left  untrammeled,  they 
would  have  expressed  themselves  or  some  doctrines  in  a 
different  manner.  The  claim,  that  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion  constitutes  the  precise  expression  of  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  the  Reformers,  cannot,  therefore,  be  histori¬ 
cally  sustained.  Hence  it  is,  not  strange,  that  many  Luth¬ 
erans  in  the  United  States,,  should  have  come  to  the  com 
elusion  that  certain  forms  of  expression  contained  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  would  express  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  of  God  more  clearly,  if  they  were  modified ;  but  the 
General  Synod  has  not  regarded  them  as  of  sufficient  im- 

Yol.  XYIII.  Ho.  71.  48 
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portance  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  Confession  itself,  and 
it  has  met  this  natural  difficulty,  by  insisting  only  upon  a 
qualified  subscription  of  its  contents.  As  on  this  account, 
differences  of  opinion  arose  relative  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession  on  certain  points,  the  General  Synod  gave  its 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject  at  York,  rather  than 
proceed  to  the  work  of  modifying  the  Confession,  and 
thereby  acknowledging  that  the  errors  charged  against, 
were  really  taught  in,  it.  But  should  the  conviction  be¬ 
come  deep  and  general  in  the  General  Synod,  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  did  not  express  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  of  God,  relative  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  that  it  did  not,  consequently,  constitute 
an  adequate  Confession  of  faith,  as  a  testimony  against 
error,  and  a  witness  for  the  truth,  it  would  not  only  have 
the  right  to  modify  the  Confession  according  to  its  convic¬ 
tions  of  its  necessity,  but  it  wrould  be  in  duty  bound  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it,  in  a  regular  and  constitutional  way. 

To  this  conviction  the  Extreme  Symbolists  came  in 
1580,  and  to  meet  its  requirements  they  prepared  and 
adopted  the  Form  of  Concord,  as  an  explanation  and  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  but  as  we  maintain  a 
practical  rejection  of  it,  as  a  complete  Confession.  Eor,  as 
quite  a  number  of  subjects  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Form  of  Concord,  not  dwelt  upon  in  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  ;  and  as  many  that  are  contained  therein,  have 
been  greatty  amplified,  it  becomes  indisputable,*  that  they 
have  practically  set  aside  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  as  an  adequate  bond  of  Church 
union  and  fellowship.  To  illustrate.  All  Lutherans  can 
adopt  what  is  said  in  the  III  Article  of  the  Confession,  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  but  multitudes 
could  not  do  the  same,  with  the  detailed  statements  on  the 
same  subject,  spread  over  twrenty-five  pages  of  the  Form 
of  Concord.  Flow,  the  Extreme  Symbolists  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied  wdth  the  brier,  generic  statements  of  the  Augsburg 
Confessions  on  this  and  many  other  subjects,  and  by 
originating  and  demanding  a  subscription  to  the  Form  of 
Concord,  they  have  set  it  aside  and  dishonored  it.  They 
thus  discarded  the  true  Lutheran  ideal  of  a  Confession 
and  adopted  a  hyper-Lutheran  one.  They  thus  really 
rejected  the  Confession  of  Melanchthon,  and  received  that 
of  Chemnitz  in  its  stead  under  the  pretense  of  modifying 
it.  They  invented  the  Confessional  principles,  which  have 
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had  a  particular  Lutheranism,  and  repudiated  those  which 
originated  and  developed  a  Catholic  Lutheranism. 

IX.  Conclusion. 

We  have  thug  unfolded  the  principles,  which,  in  our 
judgment,  should  govern  the  Church,  in  the  origination, 
adoption,  interpretation,  and  modifications  of  Confessions 
of  faith.  '  Their  wisdom  is-  seen  bv  the  intuition  of  the 

t/ 

practical  reason,  and  their  soundness  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  every  prominent  denomination,  and  in  every 
age.  Whenever  they  have  been  adopted  and  faithfully 
carried  out,  they  have  resulted  in  church  unity  and  pro¬ 
gress,  and  whenever  they  have  been  violated,  and  their 
opposites  adopted,  they  have  brought  forth  schism  and 
retarded  the  Church  in  her  progress.  These  were  the 
formative  principle,  which  controlled  in  the  organization, 
and  formed  their  embodiment  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
under  the  banner  of  which  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
united,  and  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Reformation. 
Their  opposites  constitute  the  Confessional  elements  of 
extreme  symbolism,  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Form  of  Concord,  and  resulted  in  schismatizing  the 
Lutheran  Church,  driving  one  grand  division  from  her 
fold,  and  impregnating  the  other,  which  remained  in  it, 
with  the  seeds  of  dead  orthodoxy,  lifeless  formalism,  and 
semi-Romanism.  They  were  resuscitated  by  Arndt,  Spe¬ 
ller,  and  Francke,  and  resulted  in  the  revival  of  a  living 
Lutheranism  in  the  age  of  Pietism.  Thev  were  embraced 
by  Muhlenberg,  and  borne  across  the  Atlantic,  and  found 
a  full  and  unrestricted  development  in  America.  Under 
their  practical  working,  the  most  blessed  results  have  been 
attained.  The  General  Synod  has  been  formed,  attracting 
to  its  common  centre  twenty-eight  District  Synods,  em¬ 
bracing  nearly  the  whole  English,  and  much  of  the  Ger¬ 
man,  portion  of  all  the  Lutherans  in  this  country.  A  re¬ 
ligious  life  has  been  developed,  which,  for  sound  ortho¬ 
doxy,  true  piety,  scriptural  benevolence,  spiritual  efficiency, 
catholic  unity,  and  religious  enterprise,  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  similar  number  of  Lutheran  churches, 
in  any  country  and  in  any  age.  The  dry  bones  of  the 
opposite  Confessional  principles,  have  been  disinterred  in 
Europe,  in  the  form  of  Extreme  Symbolism,  and  galvan¬ 
ized  into  a  new  form  of  life  it  has  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
appears  in  the  New  World  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Synod,  constituting  the  organic  embodiment  of  the 
Confessional  principles  of  a  true  and  living  Lutheranism. 
But  as  it  failed  to  transform  the  Lutheran  Church  by 
fashioning  it  in  its  mould,  in  its  earlier  history  in  Europe, 
so,  too,  has  it  failed  to  do  the  same  thing  in  its  recent  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  same  field.  And  if  it  could  not  succeed  in 
Europe,  where  it  could  avail  itself  of  many  advantages, 

'  much  less  can  it  succeed  in  America,  where  every  free  and 
spontaneous  religious  development  pronounces  against  it. 
And  as  its  triumph  would  secure  the  reign  of  intense  nar¬ 
row-mindedness  and  bigoted  denominationalism,  blasting 
the  hopes  of  ever  uniting  the  scattered  members  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  it  must  be  overthrown  by  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  before  his  promise,  that  “there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd,”  can  ever  be  fulfilled. 
And  as  by  the  adoption  of  the  true  Confessional  principles, 
millions  have  been  united  in  the  true  faith,  and  in  Church 
fellowship,  in  one  denomination,  and  different  denomina¬ 
tions  united  into  one,  it  must  continue  to  receive  the  favor 
of  God,  and,  in  its  ultimate  triumph,  exhibit  a  united 
Christendom,  even  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  One 
Faith ,  One  Baptism ,  and  One  Lord. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

PULPIT  DIALECTICS,  OR  MINISTERIAL  TRAINING  FOR 

THE  TIMES. 

By  Rev.  W.  II.  Wynn,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Mendota  College,  Illinois. 

All  agree  that  some  sort  of  intellectual  training  is 
necessary  to  qualify  one  for  the  holy  ministry.  Especially 
in  the  asre  in  which  we  live,  when  there  is  such  a  univer- 
sal  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses,  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  cross  avail  themselves  of  every  opening  facili¬ 
ty  for  infusing  the  poison  of  infidelity  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Wherever  the  Gospel  may  go,  there  may  its 
traducer  go  also.  And  if  we  pride  ourselves  that,  through 
our  modern  Christian  enterprise,  we  are  able  to  scatter  the 
Bible,  and  tracts,  and  religious  literature  of  all  kinds  to 
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all  grades  of  society,  with  the  profusion  of  forest  leaves  in 
Autumn,  we  soon  discover  that  our  instruments  are  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that  their  learning  and 
•enterprise  are  very  respectable  rivals  of  our  own. 

Let  any  one  candidly  review  the  moral  condition  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  present  time,  see  the  floods  of  infidel 
literature  with  which  it  is  everywhere  inundated,  the  ra¬ 
tionalism,  and  spiritualism,  the  numerous  spawn  of  the 
scurrilous  system  of  scoffing,  originated  by  Tom  Paine, 
of  which  we  find  apostles  now  in  the  streets  of  every  vil¬ 
lage,  that  most  recent  phase  of  unbelief  which  assumes  to 
build  up  sanctuaries  of  its  own,  and  sing  sweet  praises  to 
Jesus,  and  laud  the  prophets,  while  in  the  act  of  lajfing 
profane  hands  6n  the  sacred  records,  and  scrawling  its 
blasphemy  over  all  the  monuments  of  God’s  merciful  visi¬ 
tations  unto  men.  As  the  result  of  such  a  review  he  will 
see  that  our  age  is  an  age  of  popular  unbelief. 

Formerly  a  few  bold  and  desperate  spirits,  with  little 
companies  of  desperate  disciples,  sallied  out  here  and  there 
to  make  desperate  assaults  on  the  religion  and  institutions 
of  Christians,  but  receiving  no  reinforcements  from  the 
masses  of  the  people,  they  were  easily  repulsed,  and  bore 
down  in  disgrace  the  broken  standards  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
Put,  now,  when  these  fine-spun,  and  highly  elaborate 
themes  of  infidelity  have  passed  into  the  channels  of  popu¬ 
lar  literature,  when  they  are  ground  over  again,  and  re¬ 
hashed,  to  catch  the  eye  and  pamper  the  carnal  craving  of 
the  common  people,  when  they  are  diluted  in  romances, 
or  diffused  as  stealthily  as  the  dew  in  the  soft  breathino's 

*  O 

of  the  poet’s  lyre,  or  persuasive^  uttered  on  the  tongue 
of  eloquence,  or  gently  insinuated  in  the  tenderest  accents 
of  friendship,  in  short  when  they  come  all  round  us,  as  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe,  verily,  we  must  feel  that  the  in¬ 
sidious  foes  that  encompass  us,  are  very  many  and  very 
strong.  But  there  is  no  exaggeration  here,  no  extravagant 
representations  of  the  forms  and  forces  of  unbelief  which 
now  threaten  the  very  life  of  out  churches. 

Behold  with  what  assiduity,  and  stubborn  critical  quarry¬ 
ing  men  drill  away  at  the  life  of  Jesus.  Flow- philosophy 
brings  down  all  its  sharpest  instruments,  and  tortures  the 
Gospel  with  its  unfeeling  and  unmerciful  surgery,  and  yet 
if  Strauss  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  his  aerial  fast¬ 
nesses  of  mazy  metaphysics,  and  unapproachable  criti¬ 
cism,  his  system  would  have  passed  quietly  to  its  wonted 
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oblivion  with  all  the  evil  brood  of  rationalism  which,  like 
owls  and  bats,  have  just  now  flown  to  their  congenial 
shadows. 

But  when  his  drv  bones  are  stirred  into  life,  and  are 
made  to  glow  with  the  beauties  of  rhetoric  and  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  song,  when  they  are  preached  with  the  burning 
eloquence,  and  strange  sincerity  of  Theodore  Parker,  and 
into  the  beguiling  strains  of  prose  and  poem,  by  the  ac¬ 
complished  and  artful  Renan,  when  Buckle  embeds  them 
as  shining  ore  in  the  current  of  a  nation’s  history,  when 
through  the  skill  of  magazine  writers  they  are  made  to 
perch  as  tropical  birds  on  the  window-sill  of  every  cot¬ 
tage,  then  the  danger  thickens,  and  the  life-blood  of  a  gen- 
e ration  is  poisoned. 

Meantime  science  is  turned  into  a  gospel,  and  its  worship¬ 
ers  are  teeming  on  all  the  highways  of  life.  Her  oracles 
send  out  the  response  to  the  waiting  multitudes,  whose 
worldliness  and  wickedness  have  driven  together  for  a 
shelter  there  the  lying  response,  that  science  and  the  Gros- 
pel  are  at  hopeless  variance  forever ;  true  science  no  one 
can  doubt,  since  she  weaves  her  mystic  webb  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  all  the  world  ;  and  courts  the  scrutiny,  and  re¬ 
wards  the  industry  of  every  patient  inquirer  into  her 
mysteries. 

Whilst  the  old  Book,  a  marvel  of  preservation  it  is  true, 
comes  through  such  uncertain  sources  in  the  hoary  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  past,  is  so  antiquated  in  style,  so  fraught  with 
intangibilities  and  incredibilities  of  the  supernatural,  hav¬ 
ing  been  Written  before  the  revelations  of  modern  .science 
had  been  given  to  the  world,  and  without  the  capacity  of 
anticipating  her  discoveries,  it  is  utterly  unable  to  with 
stand  the  grand  apocalypse ;  it  must  be  thrown  in  with 
the  obsolete  rubbish  of  the  past  To  the  stars,  and  the 
rocks,  and  the  crania  of  men,  and  the  spiritual  telegraph¬ 
ing  of  tables,  and  the  august  and  stately  ravings  of  the 
Transcendentalists ;  if  the  Gospels  speak  not  in  accordance 
with  these,  it  is  because  they  lie,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
them. 

It  is  strange  to  note  what  promiscuous  and  Protean 
shapes  this  common  divinity  of  science  is  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  among  the  masses  It  is  neology  or  phrenology,  or  a 
vast  social  divinity  called  “The  consciousness  of  the  age,” 
equally  scientific  to  those  who  are  capable  of  comprehend 
ing  the  laws  and  cycles  of  human  progress,  or  it  is  psy- 
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chology;  or  Biology,  or  that  science  for  maniacs,  viz.  :  de¬ 
signated  Psycometry — it  is  science  !  science  !  everywhere 
gone  mad. 

Thus  the  prevailing  naturalism  of  the  age,  generates  a 
kind  of  Polytheistic  system  of  intellectual  idolatry  for  the 
people.  Almost  every  farm-house  has  its  tares  in  the 
shape  of  some  infidel  volume,  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  affections  of  the  household,  some  idol 
reared  upon  a  pedestal  of  science,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
glorified  Eedeemer ;  some  “Life  of  Jesus”  which  makes 
him  a  myth,  or  puts  him  only  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
greatest  intellects  of  the  world — some  volumes  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  which  forgetting  Jacob’s  golden  ladder,  on 
which  the  prayerful  soul  mounts  up  to  communion  with 
the  Divinity — leads  the  way  on  Plato’s  aerial  path  to  the 
Unknowable  and  Unknown  some  effusion  from  the  elo¬ 
quent  pen  of  Theodore  Parker  ;  some  one  of  the  heavy 
tomes  in  the  literature  of  phrenology,  Ealpli  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son’s  Conduct  of  Life;, some  fascinating  novel, 'in  which  all 
the  charms  of  the  English  language,  are  subsidized  to 
“blazen  evil  deeds  and  consecrate  a  lie” — drawing  its  in¬ 
spiration  and  conceiving  its  plot  in  some  one  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  forms  of  the  naturalism  of  the  day  ;  or,  more  than 
all,  the  Divine  Harmonia  of  Jackson  Davis ;  or  a  heap, 
more  or  less  high,  of  that  spawn  of  spiritual  madness 
which  deluges  the  land. 

o 


In  these  diverse  ways  of  science,  divided  and  distributed 
among  the  common  reading  people  of  our  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  in  all  these,  is  a  most  zealous  devotion  to  nature, 
and  an  unbroken  unanimity  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel. 
The  laws  of  nature  !  the}'  are  supreme ;  nay,  they  are,  in 
some  diffuse  and  incomprehensible  way,  the  Divinity  itself. 
Science  will  not  reveal  a  personal  God ;  therefore,  all  those 
ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  which  are  constructed 
upon  this  partial  and  unphilosophic  conception  of  the 
Diety,  may  be  venerable  for  their  morals,  and  interesting 
as  defining  the  earlier  and  cruder  stages  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  race,  but  are  now  superseded  and  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  sublimer  revelations  of  Science.  The  as¬ 
pirations,  therein  revealed,  may  be  pure,  the  songs  which 
the  ancient  singers  of  Israel  sang,  are  doubtless,  very  sweet, 
and  the  “rapt  imagery”  of  the  prophets,  is  not  excelled  by  . 
the  sublimest  utterances  of  the  most  refined  of  modern 
poets.  It  is  therefore  interesting  as  a  Jewish  book,  but  as  a 
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record  of  an  immediate  Revelation  from  God,  claiming 
be  final  in  its  sphere,  that  could  not  be,  for  nature  ac- 
quaints  us  with  no  such  revealings. 

As  to  the  alleged  marvels  which  lie  at  the  thresh  hold  of 
the  Christian  system,  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the 
incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  in  a  body  of  flesh,  and  all 
that  tissue  of  miracles  on  which  the  dogmatic  theology  of 
the  Christian  Churches  is  founded,  these  are  evidently  the 
merest  dreams,  for  nature  will  not  for  a  moment  allow  the 
possibility  of  such  facts.  Therefore,  the  Gospels  are 
effete,  and  Christianity,  which  for  eighteen  centuries  did 
much  for  the  civilization  of  the  world,  has  measured  out 
its  cycle,  and  now  wanes  towards  its  setting,  before  the 
rising  constellations  of  the  new  oracles  of  nature. 

Do  not  call  this  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  prevailing 
naturalism  of  the  age.  Everywhere  we  are  witnesses  of 
an  alarming  worldliness  and  indifference,  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  a  singular  neglect  and  silent  contempt  for 
the  churches.  Not  one  tithe  of  any  community  are  stated 
worshippers  in  the  house  of  God,  and  scarcely  the  shaking 
of  an  olive  tree  is  found  in  active,  working  membership 
with  the  churches.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  attribute 
this  to  the  prevalent  worldliness  of  the  times,  let  him  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  worlclliness  reduced  to  a  religion,  and 
poised  on  what  it  conceives  to  be  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment.  In  the  mouth  of  every  man  there  is  some  system 
of  justification  for  his  conduct.  He  has  reasoned  long, 
has  thought  deeply,  and  has  espoused  the  leadership  of 
some  one  of  the  intellectual  Anakim  which  everywhere 
are  raising  their  standards  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Now  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  a  ministry  to  these. 
It  must  carry  its  messages  into  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  enemy.  It  must  itself  be  so  thoroughly  fortified  in  its 
intrenchments,  as  to  be  able  to  resist  every  assault  upon 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  coming  from  -whatever  quarter,  and 
sustained  by  whatever  resources  of  learning,  and  eloquence, 
and  zeal.  But  it  must  also  be  qualified  to  carry  an  ag¬ 
gressive  warfare  into  all  forms  of  error,  and  unbelief,  using 
the  instruments,  and  adopting  the  methods  which  these 
have  perverted  to  such  unsanctifiecl  uses.  If  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel  reason,  the  minister  also  must  acquire  the 
art.  If  they  dive  down  into  the  mysteries  of  criticism, 
and  are  skilful  in  dragging  up  difficulties  from  the  slip- 
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pery  radicles  of  human  language,  the  minister  also  must 
be  familiar  with  their  conclusions,  and  know  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  truth  of  God  can  dissipate  their  sophistries.  If 
they  have  called  in  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  poetry,  and  the  amenities  of  literature, 
these  ought  also  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  minister  of  the 
gospel.  In  short,  wherever  they  go,  the  minister  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  also,  except  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of 
blasphemy  and  slander.  He  must  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent, 
and  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  He  must  establish  a  school  of 
amiable  but  fervid  disputation  in  the  pulpit.  He  must 
learn  the  force  of  solid  reasoning,  and  lay  out-his  soul  in 
the  order  of  sanctified  debate.  He  must  mingle  much 
with  the  people,  and  listen  long  and  patiently  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  doubts.  He  must  learn  to  fathom  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  in  the  language  it  uses,  so  as  to  discriminate 
between  sincere  souls,  struggling  with  the  weight *of  great 
problems,  and  the  shameless  champions  of  scepticism,  the 
human  swine  of  Christendom,  before  whom  if  you  cast 
your  pearls,  it'  will  only  be  an  invitation  to  them  to  turn 
again  and  rend  you.  But  his  pulpit  must  be  his  judg¬ 
ment  throne.  Thence,  unmolested,  he  may  hurl  his  ar¬ 
rows  unwaveringly  to  their  mark — but  not,  unless  by  long, 
previous  practice  he  has  acquired  precision  of  aim,  and  a 
steadiness  of  nerve  that  will,  in  no  case,  flinch  before  the  face 
of  the  foe. 

In  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  his  study,  his  soul  may 
mount  away  to  the  ineffable  source  of  all  light  and  holy 
inspiration;  He  may  get  there  the  pledge  of  God’s  uner¬ 
ring  Spirit,  to  lead  him  into  all  truth.  Thence  coming 
down,  his  books  are  in  profusion  around  him,  with  which, 
it  were  a  great  shame,  if  he  were  not  familiar.  Then  his 
theme.  Then  his  recollection  of  the  speculative  difficul¬ 
ties  which  now  beset  the  minds  of  men,  and  prevent  their 
free  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  proposed.  The 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  becomes  a  process,  by  which 
the  preacher  prepares  himself  for  the  work  of  noble  and 
dignified  disputation.  He  will  lay  argument  upon  argu¬ 
ment,  appeal  upon  appeal.  He  will  gather  up  all  the  best 
testimony  from  the  highest  possible  sources.  He  will 
familiarize  his  mind  with  everv  line  and  thought  leading 
away  from  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  He  will  run 
forward  and  circumvent  the  schemings  of  men,  and  devices 
of  devils,  by  the  firm  assurance  that  all  the  highest  ideals 
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of  meB,  all  fair  processes  of  reasoning,  all  events  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  all  facts  of  legitimate  science,  are  hound  to  how, 
as  obsequiously,  as  the  sheaves  did  to  the  sheaf  of  Joseph, 
to  the  infallible  and  unfailing  Word  of  God 

Then  he  comes  into  the  pulpit  in  the  character  of  dis-- 
putant ;  just  as  Paul  disputed  in  the  synagogues  of  Ephe¬ 
sus  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  in  the  School  of 
Tyrannus  daily  for  two  years;  just  as  in  Athens  he  dis¬ 
puted  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  with  devout 
persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met  with 
him.  The  form  of  the  word  bla-ksytro  is  to  argue,  to  reason, 
and  implies  that  the  speaker  answers  all  objections,  and 
clears  up  all  difficulties. 

Observe  that  this  great  Apostle  was  sent  among  the  cul¬ 
tivated  Gentiles,  at  a  time  when  learning  and  refinement 
had  culminated  in  the  splendor  of  the  Augustan  Age. 
Philosophy  had  towered  to  its  sublimest  heights  only  to 
demonstrate  its  inability  to  answer  any  of  the  deepest 
questionings,  or  satisfy  any  of  the  proton ndest  cravings  of 
poor  human  nature.  Universal  scepticism  had  ensued; 
and  to  relieve  this,  the  Apostle  argued  that  Jesus  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  was  commissioned  to  this  work  be¬ 
cause  he  had  the  capacitjHo  argue ;  and  his  reasonings, 
under  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  be¬ 
came  irresistible.  The  people  among  whom  he  came,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  He  must  reason  away 
their  idols  and  set  up  a  glorified  Kedeemer  in  their  stead 
He  must  reason  them  out  of  their  unknown  Deity ,  to 
whom  they  have  despairingly  erected  an  altar,  and  place 
before  them  an  invisible,  ever-present  and  divine  Saviour, 
whom  he  knew  had  risen 'from  the  dead,  and  whose  near¬ 
ness  to  all,  the  language  of  one  of  their  own  poets  aptly 
described. 

In  all  this  we  may  see  an  analogy  to  the  times  in  which 
we  now  live  ;  and  the  character  of  the  preaching  required, 
and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  successful  prosecution 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  We  want  ministers,  trained  to  a 
championship  for  the  gospel,  men  with  faculties  sharpened, 
by  long  and  severe  preparatory  processes  of  discipline,  for 
the  ardor  and  pungency  of  sanctified  debate  ;  upon  whom 
the  rigor  of  mathematical  studies  and  metaphysical  subtle¬ 
ties  has  conferred  the  power  to  analyze  and  disengage  all 
the  finest  processes  of  reasoning,  to  detect  sophistry,  and 
expose  fraud ;  men  of  taste  as  well  as  ability,  who  have 
learned  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  to  appreciate 
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the  beauties  of  language  and  the  excellencies  of  finished 
composition ;' who  will  seek  out  acceptable  words  m  which 
their  message  is  to  be  commended  to  the  ears  of  men. 
The  age  demands  it;  and  the  Great  Author  of  the  gospel 
demands  the  exercise  of  every  legitimate  department  of 
letters  in  the  interest  of  his  kingdom.  Logic  is  his  The 
science  of  the  human  mind  is  his.  Eloquence  certainly  is 
his,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  the  con¬ 
trary  lesson,  when  he  boasts  that  he  came  not  with  the 
'  . 

excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wisdom,  to  declare  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  God  to  the  Corinthians,  we  answer,  his  meaning 
is  mistaken,  if  construed  as  in  anywise  disparaging  the  re¬ 
finements  of  letters.  Ilis  Epistles  would  forbid  this  idea. 
And  he  who  could  make  Felix  tremble  by  the  force  of  his 
reasoning,  and  almost  persuade  Agrippa  to  be  a  Christian 
by  the  power  of  his  appeals,  was  evidently  no  bungler  in 
the  language  he  used  And  then  it  was  he,  also,  whom 
the  people  of  Lystra,  frenzied  by  the  charm  of  his  oratory, 
regarded  as  the  God  Mercurius,  the  divinity  of  eloquence; 
and  brought  forth  their  garland-crowned  oxen  to  sacrifice 
to  him  in  the  gates  He,  the  scholar,  educated  for  long 
years  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
orators  that  ever  lived,  a  profound  reasoner,  would  have 
the  man  of  God  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work,  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel,  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  him,  to  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  once  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  saints.  . 

How  how  far  does  the  ministry  of  the  present  day  an¬ 
swer  to  this  description,  to  what  extent  does  it  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times?  We  will  quote  a  paragraph 
from  the  “Hew  York  Pound  Table,”  not  with  the  view  of 
endorsing  what  it  savs,  but  as  suggestive  of  the  line  of 
remark  we  are  about  to  pursue  “It  is  alarming  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  real  condition  of  the  clergy ;  to  see  three- fourths 
of  our  pulpits  filled  with  persons  who  would  fall  below 
mediocrity  in  any  other  pursuit ;  to  hear  from  them  utter¬ 
ances  so  feeble,  so  crude,  so  undignified,  so  utterly  puerile 
and  contemptible,  that  if  they* proceeded  from  the  lectur¬ 
er’s  desk,  or  the  professor’s  chair,  they  would  tall  upon 
empty  walls;  and  we  turn  away  from  them  without  having 
received  a  new  thought,  unless  it  be  one  of  indignation  at 
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ascribes  this  deterioration  to  the  parsimonious  support  of 
the  clergy ;  deterring  men  of  culture  and  refined  taste 
from  entering  the  profession ;  or,  if  they  enter,  subjecting 
them  to  discouragements,  which  render  life  purposeless 
and  almost  useless ;  or,  if  they  battle  bravely  on,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  eke  out  support  by  pursuits,  which  with¬ 
draw  from  the  pulpit  the  time  and  study  it  needs.  This 
is  severe  censure.  “Three-fourths  of  our  pulpits  filled 
with  persons,  who  would  fall  below  mediocrity  in  any 
other  pursuit!”  We  do  not  consider  this  a  fair  or  even 
truthful  representation  of  the  real  condition  of  the  clergy. 
He  who  penned  it,  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  those 
worldly-wise  men  who  are  incapable  of  stooping  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  species  of 
folly.  If  'it  were  learned  and  eloquent  and  fascinating,  it 
would  be  folly  nevertheless,  but  with  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  a  source  of  entertainment  to  those  who  occasionally 
have  a  leisure  hour  to  spare  o*n  the  Lord’s  Hay.  Such 
men  are  not 'prepared  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  minister. '  They  measure  their  performances, 
in  accordance  with  a  standard,  which  would  be  applicable, 
perhaps,  to  the  public  lecturer  of  the  day,  but  is  altogether 
inappropriate  to  the  stated  ministrations  of  the  house  of 
God.  The  sermon  must  not  be  a  lecture.  It  would  sap 
the  life  of  the  preacher,  and  speedily  drain  out  the  spirit¬ 
uality  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers,  if  all  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  pulpit,  had  to  be  elaborated  into  the  finish 
and  elegance  that  are  now  popularly  expected  in  a  success¬ 
ful  public  lecture.  He  must  have  room  for  the  frequent 
outpouring  of  his  soul,  in  simple  unpremeditated,  infor¬ 
mal  talk  among  the  brethren ,  albeit  the  language  halts  and 
the  figures  manoeuvre  somewhat  awkwardly  to  their 
places,  and  the  lines  of  thought  run  out,  here  and  there, 
in  indistinct  ramifications  from  the  theme  of  discourse. 
The  people  want  a  kind  of  spiritual  malange  occasionally. 
And  he  who  takes  his  round  of  the  churches,  visiting  each 
one  once  a  vear,  and  carrying  with  him  the  standard  of 
excellence  which  he  applies  to  public  lecturers  and  the 
occasional  speakers  of  the  day,  in  all  probability,  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  upon  the  preacher,  when  he  has  no  special  prepara¬ 
tion  on  hand,  and  will  go  away  in  disgust  with  what  he* 
calls  the  twaddle  of  the  pulpit.  Now  such  a  one  is'  not.  a 
suitable  person  to  criticise  the  clergy. 
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Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  lamentably  large 
number  of  persons  do  now  assume  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
who  neither  bv  endowment  nor  education  are  fit  for  the 
position.  One  great  New  England  divine  describes  our 
Western  country  as  over-run  by  this  class  of  preachers, 
“who  follow  one  another,  by  such  kind  of  accident  as  gov¬ 
erns  wandering  stars  Often  they  cannot  read,  sometimes 
they  are  vagabonds  in  character,  worthier  of  a  prison  than 
to  be  at  large,  but  they  have  all  one  qualification  ;  they 
can  hold  forth  as  noisily,  and  hold  on  as  manfully  as  any 
one  may  desire.”  These,  doubtless,  are  for  the  most  part 
upstart  preachers,  who  venture  out  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  are  propagating  some  system  of  false  religion  or 
irreligion,  or  are  working  in  the  interests  of  the  thousand 
and  one  isms ,  with  which,  it  seems,  our  Kepublican  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  for  a  time  be  infested.  And  by  contact  the 
established  evangelical  denominations  mav  have,  to  some 
extent,  caught  the  infection.  But  whatever  ground  there 
may  be  for  this  general,  sweeping  and  alarming  charge  of 
ignorance  upon  the  clergy  as  a  class,  it  is  certain  that  all 
established  denominations  have  ever  held  it  as  their  rule, 
from  which  only  in  special  and  extraordinary  cases  they 
deviate,  that  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  shall  have  been 

'  i/ 

thoroughly  educated  and  trained  for  his  work. 

But  it  is  an  important  inquiry,  What  kind  of  training 
will  best  prepare  the  minister  for  these  extraordinary,  and 
as  we  have  seen,  unprecedented  demands,  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  How  shall  he  be  best  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  prevalent  scepticism  of  the  times,  howto  contend 
successfully  against  these  new,  and  strange  forms  of  error 
which  are  making  inroads  upon  the  very  bulwarks  of 
his  religion. 

In  general  terms,  let  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  be  more 
thoroughly  imbued  Avith  the*  spirit  of  the  Master.  Let 
him  rely  upon  the  guidance  of  that  unerring  preceptor  of 
the  divine  Word,  which  will  be  mouth  and  wisdom  unto 
him,  so  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist  him. 
Let  him  have  large  measures  of  divine  grace,  and  a  heart 
full  of  love  for  souls,  and,  above  all,  boundless  resources  of 
faith,  that  will  make  him  an  embodiment  of  zeal,  and  a  son 
of  thunder  in  conveying  his  message  unto  men. 

JO  O 


This,  indeed,  is  the  ground-work  of  the  minister’s  success, 
this  grace,  this  spirit  of  the  Master,  this  humble  pleading 
faith.  This  is  the  charity,  the  comprehensive  ayurtr;  of 
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which  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  comparison  with  which  every 
other  gift  dwindles  into  insignificance.  Without  it,  of 
course,  no  amount  of  education,  and  no  system  of  training 
would  ever  make  a  man  a  true,  earnest  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  But  this  being  supposed,  as  of  necessity  it  must, 
how  shall  he  best  be  prepared  for  the  most  effective  outlay 
of  his  powers  in  the  times  and  circumstances  upon  which 
we  have  fallen?  Evidently  God  has  not  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  in  the  sense 
of  preferring  ignorance  to  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  wisdom  that  the  methods  which  wSre 
adapted  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  should 
be  strenuously  followed  in  its  maturer  ages.  Our  times 
require  a  peculiar  training.  What  is  it  ? 

With  the  rise  of  the  Wesleys,  and  Spener  and  Francke 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  a  new  era  was  opened  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  new  phase  of  the  religious  consci¬ 
ousness  was  developed ;  constituting  altogether  the  most 
signal  advance  which  has  vet  been  made  on  the  Great 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  men  did  not 
restore  us  the  doctrine  of  experimental  religion ,  but  simply 
lifted  it  to  a  place  in  the  Christian  scheme,  and  gave  it 
such  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  machinery  of  church 
activity,  as  a  tenet  of  such  supreme  importance  deserves. 
The  Church  must  seek  for  souls,  and  souls  must  be  born 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Therefore,  all  Church  polity 
must  be  subordinate  to  this.  The  preaching  of  the  Word, 
the  machinery  of  church  organization,  the  prayers,  the 
singing,  and  all  kinds  of  religious  activity  seemed  to  get  a 


new  birth  with  this  new  era  in  the  development  of  this 
Christian  Church.  All  evangelical  Churches  simultane- 
ously  caught  the  impulse  of  renewed  zeal — and  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  was  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  revivals  It  is  not 
this  that  we  must  sacrifice.  *  Our  fervor,  chastened  through 
a  century’s  vicisitudes,  and  purged  of  fanaticism  has  made 
a  solid  and  permanent  contribution  to  the  stock  of  Church 
instrumentalities  in  the  system  of  revivals  which  it  has 


left  us 

But  in. the  meantime  the  enemy  are  outflanking-  us.  Our 
emotional  religion  expends  itself  in  the  wrong  direction. 
So  dear  to  us  is  our  grand  theme  of  religion  in  the  soul, 
so  sweet  the  ecstacy  of  being  all  over  suffused  in  the  light 
and  joy  of  the  divine  refreshing,  that  while  we  have  been 
regaling  ourselves  around  the  cross,  all  so  sweetlv  blended 
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there,  the  enemy  have  been  under  special  drill,  and  push¬ 
ing,  with  consummate  generalship  their  mightiest  forces,  far 
into  the  camp  of  the  Redeemer.  They  will  not  be  victori¬ 
ous,  of  course,  for  lie  the  King  has  said,  that-  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  be  powerless  before  the  Church,  which  he  has 
founded.  But  it  is  above  all  things  important,  that  these 
preachers  be  trained  for  the  emergency. 

Our  preaching  has  become  emotional  in  the  extreme, 
and  has  been  narrowed  down,  therefore,  to  one  or  two 
prominent  doctrines  in  the  great  system  of  Gospel  truth, 
which  any  one  might  master  and  preach,  in  a  superficial 
way,  if  only  the  capacity  for  haranguing  an  excitable  audi¬ 
ence  were  possessed  in  any  tolerable  degree.  There  is 
abundance  of  noise,  and  rant,  and  boisterous  ebullition  of 
feeling ;  but  every  one  must  have  noticed  fiow  evanescent 
are  the  results,  how  variable  and  deformed,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  are  the  specimens  of  Christian  character  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  The  people  come  out  of  these  holy  baptisms, of 
the  Spirit,  asking  from  their  spiritual  guides  milk  for  babes, 
and  strong  meat  for  the  more  mature  ;  demanding  that 
they  furnish  things  new  and  old  out  of  the  inexhaustible 
store-houses  of  divine  wisdom.  But  these  are  too  often 
not  capable  of  following  up  their  victories ;  and  scarcely 
has  the  excitement  time  to  subside,  when  the  most  san¬ 
guine  are  disappointed  in  the  discovery,  that  not  one  sin¬ 
gle  stronghold  of  iniquity  has  been  added  to  their  trophies. 
The  infidels  are  all  at  large.  The  rationalist  still  quietly  ' 
insinuates  his  poison  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  the 
spiritualists  are  more  than  usually  active  in  their  nightly 
coteries,  and  the  tables  are  triumphant  in  their  revelations. 
Indeed  all  the  world  has  been  aroused  but  not  vanquished, 
because  there  was  no  David  to  go  out  and  challenge  the 
Philistines  to  a  single-handed  and  decisive  conflict.  The 
preacher  ought  to  be  qualified  to  pull  down  the  strong¬ 
holds  as  well  as  the  weak-holds  of  Satan,  to  wrestle  with 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high-places  as  well  as  in  low-places, 
with  the  stern  sinews  of  a  sanctified  logic,  with  argument 
based  upon  a  hard-earned  knowledge  of  all  the  subtilities 
and  sophistries  of  the  enemy. 

It  will  not  do  to  rant  in  the  presence  of  these  men  ;  or 
deal  with  them  in  the  wav  of  invective  ;  or  flaunt  vour 
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banners  over  them  in  defiance;  such  was  not  the  method  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  ;  and  it  was  the  farthest  possible  from 
being  the  manner  of  the  Great  Teacher  himself. 
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W e  would  not  urge  to. personal  controversy,  although  Lu-. 
ther  accomplished  much,  in  that  way,  for  the  great  Re¬ 
formation.  God  has  thrown  an  immunity  around  the  pul¬ 
pit,  which  the  infidel  dares  not  invade,  and  then  the  preach¬ 
er  is  to  establish  his  judgment  throne,  and  thence  dis¬ 
tribute  the  whole-  council  of  God,  whether  men  will  hear 
or  forbear.  But  his  discipline  before  coming  to  this  point 
should  put  him  in  possession  of  the  art  of  polemics ,  the 
divine  art  of  conducting  an  argument  irrefutably  to  its 
conclusions  ;  in  the  Theological  Schools,  where  he  obtains 
his  training,  these  modern  systems  of  world -relief ion,  these 
stealthful  forms  of  infidelity,  and  divinities  of  science 
should  be  set  up  before  him  ;  he  should  see  and  know  all 
their  strongest  points,  and  become  familiar  with  their 
chameleon  hues,  and  be  able  to  trace  them  through  all 
their  sinuosities  of  mysticism,  and  sophistry,  so  that  when 
facts  are  perverted,  he  will  know  how  to  correct  them, 
wfien  false  issues  are  made  he  shall  know  how  to  set  them 
right,  when  a  doctrine  is  assailed  he  will  know  how  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  He  should  be  trained  to  war  with  the  world,  and 
not  with  his  fellow  Christains  of  other  denominations,  nor 
as  too  often  happens,  with  those  who  are  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  communion  ;  he  should  learn  to  use  his  weapons 
with  the  skill  of  a  disciplined  soldier,  and  not  expect  to 
accomplish  by  prayer  and  invective  what  can  only  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  stern  array  of  arguments  and  facts,  earnestly  and 
forcibly  driven  to  their  conclusion. 

How  many  apparently  successful  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  all  denominations,  do  not  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  under-currents  of  unbelief  which  are  flowing  all  round 
them  in  the  communities  in  which  they  move  ;  are  utterly 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  phases  of  that  rationalizing 
tendency  which  almost  everywhere  has  taken  hold  of  the 
minds  of  young  men.  And  such  has  been  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  engendered  by  their  training,  that  they  will  not  min¬ 
gle  with  it,  to  hear  and  combat  it.  Thev  fly  from  it  as  a 
thing  of  contagion,  as  though  to  war  with  it  would  con- 
tract  the  infection.-  On  the  contrary  how  many  of  these 
young  men  are  ready  to  yield  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  some  competent  person,  who  could  show  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  subject,  to  be  relieved  of  their  doubts  and  led 
away  into  the  light  of  God. 

How  it  is  the  habit  of  the  School  to  ransack  all  the 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  past,  in  tracing  out  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  thus  the  student  of  theology  becomes  acquainted  with 
Gnosticism,  and  Arianism  and  Socinianism,  and  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  all  the  doctrinal  corruptions  which  have  infested 
the  Church  in  the  past  ages.  It  is  well  to  be  so  informed. 
But  these  are  dead  forms,  which  the  progress  of  truth 
has  sloughed  off  long  since ;  or  if  their  offspring  exist,  it 
is  in  such  modified  systems  as  to  entitle  theyi  to  new 
names  and  new  places  in  the  great  world  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  A  new  brood  now  swarms  in  the  world.  These  do 
not  enter  the  Schools;  or  if  they  are  entered  there,  it  is  that 
they  may  be  labeled  with  some  general  classification,  and 
then  thrown  upon  the  shelf.  The  systems  of  unbelief  or 
false  religion,  which  will  lie  immediately  around  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  novitiate  minister;  he  must  encounter  for  the 
first  time,  when  some  shrewd  disciple  of  error  accosts  him 
with  his  mouth  full  of  arguments,  and  he,  for  want  of 
aught  wherewith  to  answer,  is  dumb.  Had  the  halls  of 
the  University  been  made  to  resound  with  the  voice  of 
earnest  and  vigorous  debate  ;  had  these  questions  which 
now  harrass  the  people,  questions  of  inspiration,  such,  for 
example,  as  Colenso  has  mooted,  questions  of  the  super¬ 
natural  in  the  Gospel  scheme  which  now  is  everywhere 
assailed  with  the  mightiest  array  of  learning;  questions 
bearing  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  related  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  schemes  of  naturalism  which  so  many  of  the  common 
people  accept;  the  religion  of  progress,  which  denies  a 
personal  deity ;  prominent  among  which  are  the  crudi¬ 
ties,  sane  and  insane,  of  Spiritualistic  writers  and  propa¬ 
gandists  ;  questions  of  science  as  they  affect  the  historic 
ages  of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  the  species  ;  meta¬ 
physical  problems,  such  as  are  concerned  with  the  materi¬ 
alistic  tendencies  of  the  age  ;  had  these  questions  been 
taken  up  from  the  street  gossip  and  the  floating  literature 
of  the  times,  and  brought  into  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets, 
and  the  jmung  souls  of  the  preachers  been  required  to 
wrestle  with  them  in  some  system  of  disputation,  which 
would  draw  out  their  respective  claims,  and  concentrate 
the  light  of  divine  truth  upon  them  ;  then  indeed  we 
should  have  had  Sons  of  Thunder,  and  men  of  Pentecostal 
boldness  and  championship  in  every  pulpit  of  the  land. 
Like  the  Apostle  Paul  who  went  forth  as  a  sanctified  rea- 
soner,  and  before  whom  the  swelling  philosophers  of 
Tol.  XYIII.  Ho.  71.  50 
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Corinth,  and  the  wise  men  of  Athens  and  the  Judaizing 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  were  alike  confounded,  so  these 
young  men  of  our  Schools,  thus  made  ready  beforehand 
for  the  foes  they  will  meet,  will  be  a  flaming  fire  upon  all 
systems  of  iniquity  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  the. 
Gospel.  Then  the  enemies  of  truth  will  not  steal  silently 
on,  as  they  now  seem  to  do,  in  a  career  of  triumph,  rob¬ 
bing  our.  Churches,  deflowering  the  virgin  piety  of  the 
young,  and  looking  down  scorn  upon  our  full  societies, 
and  what  they  call  the  aimless  ravings  of  the  pulpit. 

May  we  not  expect  the  next  great  reform  to  spring  up 
in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  and  this  reform  to  make  its 
beginning  and  lay  its  foundations  in  the  Schools  of  the 
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Prophets.  Meantime  the  Churches  cannot  afford,  in  times 
like  these,  to  harbor  ignorance  in  their  preachers.  A 
right  spirit,  and  a  burning  zeal  for  souls  are,  indeed,  prime 
qualifications  in  all  those  who  assume  to  be  under-shep¬ 
herds  of  the  Lord’s  flock.  But  then,  around  the  doors  of 
the  Church  are  surging  vast  multitudes  of  sheep,  eagle- 
eyed,  intelligent,  sagacious  men  of  the  world,  who  wag 
the  head  in  passing  at  what  they  deem  societies  of  the 
simple-minded  and  credulous;  never  venturing  in,  except 
to  follow  the  curious  multitudes  who  have  found  some 
silver- voiced  orator,  or  mellow-toned  actor  to  furnish  an 
evening’s  entertainment!  Now  let  the  preacher  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  assail  the  theories  of  these,  and  withal  bring  into 
the  contest  such  learning  as  they  will  respect,  and  such 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  as  will  make  them  feel,  then 
they  will  come,  and  at  least  masses  of  such,  as  they  would 
otherwise  influence,  will  be  delivered  from  their  subtilities, 
and  the  Gospel  be  saved  from  the  shame  of  a  coward’s  re¬ 
treat. 

But  there  is  one  who  is  made  Head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church,  who  has  a  name  above  everv  name  that  can 
be  named  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  under 
whose  feet  all  .the  rebellious  strugglings  of  men  will 
finally  be  crushed  ;  to  Him  all  the  libraries  of  the  world, 
and  the  vaunting  speeches  of  human  wisdom,  are  as  the 
babbling  of  infants,  or  the  lullaby  of  waters.  He  comes 
down  and  superadds  a  power,  and  breathes  around  an  in¬ 
spiration,  which  the  Schools  cannot  afford  ;  if  any  man 
lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  Him,  who  giveth  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PERSON  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  HIS  SACRAMENTAL  PRES¬ 
ENCE ;  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  AND  REFORMED 
DOCTRINES  COMPARED;  A  REVIEW  OF  “THE  GERMAN 
REFORMED  CHURCH.”  BY  REV.  E.  Y.  GERHART,  D.  D.,  OF 
FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE.  .  • 

By  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Norton  Professor  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Tbeol  gical  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

I.  Ur.  Gerhart's  Article. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for 
1863,  the  opening  article  is  a  very  elaborate  one  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  I).,  of  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College.  Its  subject  is  the  “German  Reformed 
Church.”  It  was  read  at  the  time  with  special  interest,  as 
the  Puritanism  of  New  England,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  carry  out  the  Reformed  principles  to  their  furthest  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  which  those 
principles  were  more  modified  and  subdued  than  in  any 
unquestionably  Calvinistic  Church,  were  brough't  into 
apparently  intimate  fellowship  by  Dr.  Schaff’s  temporary 
engagement  at  Andover.  The  article  of  Dr.  Gerhart,  is  a 
very  able  one,  and  we  rejoiced  that  so  full,  and  in  many 
respects,  so  satisfactory  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrines, 
usages  and  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  had 
been  given.  At  the  time,  however,  we  entered  a  kind,  but 
most  decided  protest  in  general,  against  what  Dr.  Gerhart 
believed  it  necessary  to.  say  in  regard  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in  exhibiting  the  contrast  between  her  doctrines 
and  those  of  his  own  communion. 

It  is  our  desire  in  the  Article  which  we  now  submit  to 
the  reader,  to  place  in  a  more  permanent  shape  some 
facts  which  were  then  drawn  together,  bearing  upon  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  Lord’s  person  and  presence.  They 
are  doctrines  of  the  profoundest  importance  in  themselves, 
and  derive  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  on  them, 
primarily  the  great  division  took  place  between  the  two 
Reformatory  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
a  division  which  has  been  fruitful  in  unspeakable  mis- 
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chiefs,  and  which,  more  than  all  other  causes,  has  made 
the  struggle  against  Rome  prolonged  and  dubious.  The 
responsibility  of  the  division  is  an  awful  one,  and  jests 
upon  those  who  were  in  the  wrong  upon  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  themselves. 

II.  Difference  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Systems. 

Its  Source. 

“The  differences  of  Zwingle  and  Luther  in  temperament, 
psychological  organization,  moral  character,  education,  and 
political,  as  well  as  social,  relations,”  do  not,  in  our  judg- * 
ment,  satisfactorily  account,  as  Dr.  Gerhart  supposes,  for 
their  divergence  in  the  Reformation.  The  root  of  the  di¬ 
vergence  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  and  there 

can  be  no  satisfactorv  solution  of  the  differences  between 

_ 

the  Zwinglo-Calvinistic.  and  the  Lutheran  Reformations, 
and  the  Churches  which  were  established  upon  them  ex 
cept  this,  that  the  one  accepted  the  true,  the  other  a  mis 
taken,  meaning  of  God’s  Word,  on  certain  points.  That 
is,  and  will  forever  remain,  the  real  question  between 
them. 

III.  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Presence . 

* 

We  have  no  less  serious  objection  to  Dr.  Gerhart’s 
statement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  states  a  number  of  important 
respects,  in  which  lie  supposes  the  two  Churches  to  agree 
touching  Christ’s  sacramental  presence.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say:  “Rut  they  differ  as  to  the  mode.”  The  inference 
here  might  seem  to  be  natural  that  the  Churches  agree  as 
to  a  fact,  but  not  as  to  its  philosophy,  but  this  represen¬ 
tation  is  inadequate,  for  the  point  of  difference  is  as  to  the 
fact,  and,  indeed,  in  a  very  important  sense,  not  at  all  as 
to  the  mode.  Our  controversy  with  Socinians,  is  not  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  Trinity,  for  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
explain  hoiu  the  Tribal  Unity  exists,  but  it  is  as  to  the 
fact,  whether  there  be  a  true  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  not  a 
flhere  ideal  distinction.  So  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
Christ,  our  dispute  is  not  as  to  how  he  is  present,  which, 
like  the  whole  doctrine  of  his  person,  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  but  as  to  whether  there  be  a  true,  not  an  ideal, 
presence.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  doctrine,  not  its  form, 
which  divides  us  from  the  Reformed.  Let  them  satisfy 
us  that  they  accept  the  fact,  and  we  shall  have  no  quarrel 
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as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mode,  so  far  as  the  question  of 
mode  is  separable  from  that  of  fact.  Let  us  agree  as  to 
the  kind  of  presence,  its  objective  reality ;  let  us  agree 
that,  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  Christ,  are  truly 
present,  so  that  the  bread  is  the  communicating  medium 
of  the  one,  the  cup  of  the  other,  and  use  these  terms  in 
one  and  the  same  sense,  and  we  can  well  submit  the  mode 
of  the  mystery  to  the  Omniscient,  to  whom  alone  mode  is 
comprehensible. 

IV.  The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  no  Local  Presence  of 

Christ. 

The  next  statement  of  Dr.  Gerhart  seems  to  us  entirely 
a  mistaken  one.  He  says:  “The  Lutheran  Church  teaches 
that  the  veritable  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  locally 
present,  being  in,  with,  and  under,  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine.”  On  the  contrary,  the  Lutheran  Church  denies 
that  there  is  a  local  presence  of  Christ,  and  if  such  a  pres¬ 
ence  be  meant,  she  would  deny  that  there  is  any  presence 
of  Christ  “in,  with,  and  under,  the  consecrated  elements.” 
Between  us  and  the  Reformed  there  never  has  been,  there 
never  can  be,  a  controversy  on  so  simple  a  point  as  this. 
The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  there  is  a  true  pres¬ 
ence  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  which  is  neither  local  nor 
determinate.  The  body  of  Christ  which,  in  its  own  na- 
ture,  is  determinately  in  heaven,  and  is  thus  present  no¬ 
where  else,  nor  will  be  thus  present  on  earth  till  his  second 
coming,  has  also  another  presence,  diverse  from  the  deter¬ 
minate,  yet  no  less  true.  It  is  present  through  that  divine 
•  nature  into  whose  personality  it  has  been  received,  and 
with  which  it  has  formed  an  inseparable  union,  whose 
lowest  demand  is  the  co-presence  of  the  two  parts.  If 
there  be  a  place  where  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not 
united  with  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  then  there 
is  a  place,  where  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
incarnate.  If  this  be  granted,  then  the  whole  seqond  per¬ 
son  of  the  Trinity  is  unincarnate,  for  where  God  is,  he  is 
not  in  part,  (for  he  is  indivisible)  but  he  is  entire.  Then 
the  second  pens  on  of  the  Trinity  is  either  not  incarnate  at 
all,  or  he  is  both  incarnate  and  unincarnate ;  or  there  are 
two  second  persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  one  of  whom  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  one  person,  the  extent  of  the 
incarnation  being  commensurate  with  that  of'  our  Saviour’s 
body  in  heaven,  and  the  other  second  person  of  the  Trin- 
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ity  omnipresent,  but  not  incarnate,  all  of  which  supposi¬ 
tions  are  absurd,  and  yet  one  or  other  of  them  must  be 
accepted,  if  the  Lutheran  doctrine  be  denied.  The  truth 

is,  that  when  we  admit  the  personal  union  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  with  a  divine  nature,  we  have  alreadv 
admitted  the  fact,  in  which  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  Sacra¬ 
mental  presence  is  absorbed.  The  whole  divine  person  of 
Christ  is  confessedly  present  at  the  Supper,  but  the  human 
nature  has  been  taken  into  that  personality  and  forms  one 
person  with  it;  hence  the  one  person  of  Christ,  consisting 
of  the  two  natures,  is  present,  and  of  necessity  the  two 
natures  which  constitute  it  are  present. 

As  the  divine  nature  without  extension,  expansion,  or 
locality,  has  a  presence  which  is  no  less  true  than  the  local 
presence,  from  which  it  is  wholly  diverse,  so  does  it  render 
present  the  human  which  is  now  in  one  personality  with 

it,  renders  it  present  without  extension,  expansion  or  lo¬ 
cality  ;  for  as  is  the  presence  which  the  divine  has ,  so 
must  be  the  presence  of  the  human  which  it  makes.  If 
we  are  asked  what  is  the  kind  of  the  presence  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  we  reply,  it  is  a  true,  illocal  pres¬ 
ence,  after  the  manner  of  an  infinite  Spirit,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  us ;  and  if  we  are  asked,  what  is  the  kind  of  the 
presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  we  reply  it  is  a 
true  illocal  presence  after  the  manner  in  which  an  infinite 
Spirit  renders  present  a  human  nature'  which  is  one  per¬ 
son  with  it,  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  us.  iN  or  is  the 
idea  at  all  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  exercises 
through  anything  inherent  in  it  this  omnipresence,  for  it 
remains  in  itself,  forever  a  true  human  nature,  and  is 
omnipresent  only  through  the  divine.  The  physical  eye 
sees  through  the  essential  power  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul 
sees  by  the  eye  as  its  organ.  So  are  the  powers  of  the 
human  Christ  conditioned  by  the  essential  attributes  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  Godhead  works  throuo-h  the  Man- 
hood  of  Christ  as  its  ors.an.  The  eve  never  becomes 
spirit,  and  the  soul  never  becomes  matter.  So  in  Christ 
the  divine  forever  is  divine,  the  human  forever  human, 
without  absorption  or  confusion,  though  the  human  acts 
through  the  divine,  and  the  divine  acts  bv  the  human. 

The  Lutheran  Church  does  not  hold  to  anv  lo- 
cal  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in,  or  any  local  con¬ 
junction  of  the  body  of  Christ  ivitTi,  or  any  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  bodv  of  Christ  under  the  bread,  or  of  his 
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blood  in,  with,  and  under,  the  wine.  The  sphere  of  the 
reality  of  the  sacramental  mystery  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  sphere  in  which  our  Lord  sacramentally  applies  his 
redeeming  work  is  that  in  which  he  made  it.  That  sphere 
w'as  indeed  on  this  earth,  but  not  of  it.  Our  Lord  made 
his  propitiatory  sacrifice  ;  it  wras  a  true  and  real  sacrifice, 
but  its  truth  and  reality  are  not  of  the  nature  of  this  earth, 
nor  comprehensible  by  any  of  its  modes  of  apprehension. 
Judged-  by  its  standards  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
has  no  more  efficacy  than  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifices. 
But  there  is  a  sphere  of  reality,  in  wrhich  the  shedding  of 
Christ’s  blood  wTas  an  actual  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the 
race.  .  The  atonement  is  of  the  invisible  world,  and  hence 
incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  of  the  visible.  In  the  same 
order  of  verities  is  the  sacramental  presence  which  applies 
what  the  atonement  provided.  It  is  a  most  true  presence, 
but  not  in  the  sphere  of  this  life.  If  presence  means  loca- 
cation,  if  sacramental  is  a  convertible  term  tvith  fleshly, 
earthly,  natural,  (as  the  opposite  of  spiritual,)  then  the 
Lutheran  Church  would  deny  that  there  is  a  sacramental 
presence  of  Christ.  But  a  presence  of  the  whole  person 
of  Christ,  of  the  divine  by  its  inherent  omnipresence,  and 
of  the  human  through  the  divine,  a  presence,  not  ideal  or 
feigned,  but  most  true,  not  fleshly,  but  spiritual,  not  after 
the  manner  of  this  earth,  but  of  the  unseen  world,  not 
natural,  but  supernatural,  this  presence  the  Lutheran 
Church  maintains,  and,  God  helping  her,  will  maintain  to 
the  end  of  time. 

V.  Is  sacramental  communion  oral? 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
holds  that  “communicants,  unbelievers  as  well  as  believers, 
partake  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  mouth  ; 
the  one  class  of  persons  eating  and  drinking  damnation 
to  themselves,  not  discerning  the  Lord’s  bocty,  and  the 
other  class,  eating  and  drinking  unto  sanctification  and 
everlasting  life.”  Y\re  have  looked  a  little  into  Lutheran 
theology,  and  must  confess  that  the  expression,  “partaking 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  mouth,”  is  one 
which  we  never  met,  and  which  is  to  us  incomprehensible. 
Iso  such  phrase  occurs  in  the  citations  made  from  our  Con¬ 
fessions  by  Dr.  Gerhart,  and  no  such  phrase,  we  think,  can 
be  found  in  them.  If  there  be  such  a  phrase  in  any  of  our 
approved  theologians  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
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Dr.  Gerhart  quote  it  But  waiving  this,  does  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  as  a  whole ,  present  in  her  Confession  the  words 
“with  the  mouth,”  as  an  essential  part  of  the  definition  of 
the  sacramental  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 
We  reply,  She  hoes  not.  The  Augsburg  Confession* 
the  only  distinctive  symbol  universally  recognized  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  has  no  such  expression,  although  it  was 
in  part  prepared  to  show  that  our  Church  was  free  from 
the  Zwinglian  error  on  this  very  question  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  presence.  The  Apology,  which  amplifies  and  de¬ 
fends  the  disputed  statements  of  the  Confession,  has  not 
these  words.  The  Smaller  Catechism  has  no  such  words. 
The  Large  Catechism  has  no  such  words.  The  Smal- 
cald  Articles  have  no  such  words.  In  Luther's  Four¬ 
teen  Articles  drawn  up  at  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg, 
for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  comparing  the  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  Zwinglians  and  Lutherans,  not  a  word  is 
said  of  a  reception  “bj7-  the  mouth.”  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Wittenberg  Concord,  drawn  up  with  like  aims.  The 
fact  is,  therefore,  that  the  defining  term  “by  the  mouth,” 
cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Confessional  Statement.  Entire  national  bodies  of 
Lutherans  have  existed  for  centuries,  and  now  exist,  who 
have  no  such  expression  in  their  Confessions. 

It  is  true  that  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  appeared 
thirtv-four  vears  after  Luther’s  death,  does  use  and  defend 
the  term,  and  that  this  Formula,  not  without  good  reason, 
has  been  generally  received  in  the  Germanic  Churches, 
and  either  formally  or  virtually  by  an  immense  majority 
of  all  our  Churches,  and  that  it  is  confessedly  a  just  and 
noble  scientific  development  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  But 
when  the  Formula  and  our  theologians  s]Deak  of  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  mouth,  they  speak,  as  we  may  of  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in,  with,  and  under,  the  preached 
Word,  by  the  ear,  not  meaning  at  all  that  there  is,  or  can 
be,  a  physical  grasping  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  organ  of 
sense,  but  that  the  Word  is  the  medium,  through  which 
his  presence  is  operative,  and  that  the  word,  and  by  divine 
appointment,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in,  with,  and  under  the 
Word,  is  received  by  the  soul  through  .the  ear.  Our  Ger¬ 
hard,  of  whom  the  Professor  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  is  almost  a  namesake,  defines  the  words  in  question 
in  this  way  :  “The  sacramental  eating  of  the  bodj-  of 
Christ  is  none  other  than  with  the  mouth  to  receive  the 
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eucharistic  “bread,  which  is  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ,”  (1  Cor.  10:16)  This  sacramental  eating  is  said 
to  be  spiritual ,  because  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten 
naturally,  and  because  the  mode  of  eating,  like  the  pres* 
ence  itself,  is  neither  natural,  carnal,  physical,  nor  local ,  but 
supernatural,  divine,  mystical,  heavenly  and  spiritual. 

*  *  The  Word  of  God  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  and 

vet  is  received  by  the  bodily  ear.”  If  indeed  there  be 

%/  t  »>  t'  •••/> 

such  a  thing  as  a  Sacrament ,  a  something  distinct  from 
language ,  as  means  of  grace,  it  must  be  received  in  some 
other  way  than  by  hearing,  or  sight,  or  in  the  mode 
in  which  language  addresses  itself  to  them.  If  Baptism 
be  a  sacrament,  if  the  water,  by  its  conjunction  with  the 
word,  becomes  also  bearer  of  the  grace,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  substantial  presence,  in,  with,  and  under,  both 
water  and  word,  confers,  then  is  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  mediated,  in  some  sense,  through  the  body  which 
is  touched  by  the  .water,  as  well  as  through  the  ear,  which 
hears  the  word.  If,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  element  is  something;  to  be  received  by  the  mouth, 
then  the  mouth  acts  some  essential  part  in  the  reception 
of  the  thing  offered  in  the  Supper,  be  that  thing  what  it 
may.  Any’ theory  which  rejects  the  idea  of  oral  recep¬ 
tion  in  every  sense,  really  denies  the  whole  sacramental 
character  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  If  the  bread  communi¬ 
cates  the  bodv  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  is  to  be  received 
orally,  the  result  is  inevitable  that  the  sacramental  eating 
is  with  the  mouth.  Nor  is  this  so  isolated  a  marvel. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  personally  and  substantially  present, 
in,  with,  and  under,  the  word.  When  the  blind,  therefore, 
as  they  can,  and  sometimes  do,  read  the  Word  by  pressing 
the  lips,  instead  of  the  fingers,  to  the  raised  characters, 
there  is,  in  some  sense,  an  oral  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

VI.  Who  receive  Christ  sacramentally  ? 

As  to  the  doctrine  that  believers  and  unbelievers  partake 
sacramentally,  though  believers  alone  partake  savingly,  it 
seems  to  us  that  any  doctrine  which  concedes  a  responsi- 
bilit}^  in  man,  and  an  impartiality  in  God,  must  suppose 
that  the  sacrament  offers  to  all  who  receive  it,  the  same 
thing  ;  the  difference  in  the  result  being  made  by  the  faith, 
or  unbelief  of  the  recipient. 
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Dr.  Gerhart,  indeed,  himself  says,  that  the  Reformed 
Confessions  deny :  “That  the  objective  efficacy  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  depends  on  the  faith,  or  any  frame  of  mind  of  the 
communicant  ”  These  words,  as  we  understand  them,  in¬ 
volve  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  positive  object  in  the 
sacrament,  which  exists  apart  from  the  faith  of  the  com¬ 
municant.  If  the  Dr.  uses  the  word  “efficaey”  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  acceptation  he  must  either  mean  “efficacy”  for  good, 
in  which  case  he  goes  bevoncl  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and 
falls  into  the  opus  operatum  of  Rome,  or  he  must  mean 
“efficacy”  for  evil  or  judgment,  in  the  case  of  the  unbe¬ 
lieving,  in  which  case  he  practically  takes  ground  with  the 
Lutheran  Church,  on  this-  point.  Xor  does  it  seem  to  us 
that  this  doctrine.  of  our  Church,  can  be  successfully  de¬ 
nied.  When  the  Word  of  God  is  preached,  the  sinner 
who  is  melted  to  penitence,  and  the  sinner  who  hardens 
himself  against  it,  receive  precisely  the  same  gospel. 
What  the  ear  receives  in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  gospel  is  not  made  gospel  by  our  faith,  nor  made  mere 
sound  by  our  unbelief.  Our  unbelief  cannot  make  the 
promise  of  God  cease  to  be  his  promise.  Faith  accepts, 
and  unbelief  rejects  what  is :  the  one  no  more  unmakes 
it,  than  the  other  makes  it.  The  responsibility  of  the 
hardened  hearer  turns  upon  this  very  thing,  that  receiv¬ 
ing  God’s  W ord,  he  does  not  discern  it,  but  treats  it  as  if 
it  were  man’s  word,  and  so  in  the  Lutheran  view  the 
criminality  of  the  unworthy  communicant  is  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  this,  that  partaking  of  that  bread,  which  is  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  Christ’s  bodjr,  he  does  not  “discern  the  body  of 
the'  Lord.”  If  the  words  “partake”  or  “receive,”  are  so 
used  as  to  imply  a  salutary  acceptance  with  the  heart,  then 
our  Church  would  say,  that  believers  alone  partake  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  But  faith  must  have  an  object,  and  the 
object  of  faith  can  always,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  an 
object  of  unbelief.  Our  Church  maintains  that  the  object 
on  which  the  faith  of  the  worthy  communicant,  and  the 
unbelief  of  the  unworthy  communicant  rest,  is  the  same. 
Sacramentally  they  receive  the  same  thing,  which  efficaci¬ 
ously  the  believer  alone  receives,  and  the  difference  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord  originates,  not  in  the  arrangement  of 
God,  but  in  the  state  of  the  recipient.  Bread  is  bread,  al¬ 
though  the  diseased  state  of  the  man  who  receives  it  may 
make  it  act  like  a  poison.  The  presence  of  Christ  is  an 
absolute  verity,  and  is  no  more  affected  in  its  reality  by 
our  unbelief,  than  a  wedge  of  gold  ceases  to  be  gold,  be- 
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cause  it  may  be  neglected  or  spurned  as  if  it  were  brass- 
A  man  may  throw  away  the  wedge  of  gold,  but  it  is  no 
loss  gold,  and  has  none  the  less  truly  been  placed  in  his 
hand. 

VII.  The  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Doctrines  of  the  Lord's 

Supper. 

Dr.  Gerhart  then  goes  on  to  say,  contrasting  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  two  communions  :  “The  Reformed  Church, 
on  the  contrary ,  teaches  that  the  divine-human  Saviour  is 
present,  not  locally,  nor  carnally,  but  spiritually.”  To 
this  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  on  the  contrary.  The  Lutheran 
Church  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  has  denied  all  local 
or  carnal  presence  of  Christ’s  body,  and  has  affirmed,  that 
as  antagonistic  to  any  such  conceptions,  his  presence  is 
“spiritual.”  When  the  word  “spiritual,”  however,  is  used 
as  the  opposite  of  “true,”  and  means  that  his  presence  is 
one  which  rests  on  our  intellectual  operation,  or  on  our 
faith,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  his  own  person,  then  our 
Church  denies  that  it  is  “spiritual.”  Dr.  Gerhart,  how¬ 
ever,  defines  the  words  differently  from  either  of  these 
meanings  He  says:  “Hot  locally,  nor  carnally,  but  spir- • 
itually  ;  that  is,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  Reformed 
Church  maintains  that  Christ’s  sacramental  presence  is 
mediated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Lutheran  Church,  on 
the  contrary,  maintains  that  it  is,  through  the  divine  na¬ 
ture' in  Christ’s  own  person,  and  that  Christ  is  present  not 
because  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  him  to  be  present  to  faith, 
though  absent  in  reality,  but  because  in  his  own  insepara¬ 
ble'  person,  the  Godhead  is  of  itself  present,  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  is  rendered  present  through  the  Godhead.  The 
Trinity  is  indeed  indivisible  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Supper.  But  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  have 
their  distinctive  work.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  illumine  the  mind,  and  kindle  the  heart  to  the  reception 
of  the  great  gift  which  the  glorious  Saviour,  present  in 
his  own  person,  offers  to  the'  soul.  The  whgle  Christ  is 
truly  present  after  the  incomprehensible  manner  of  that 
world  of  mystery  and  of  verity  in  which  he  reigns.  .He 
applies,  to  faith,  at  his  table,  the  redemption  which  he 
wrought  upon  the  cross.  Through  his  body  and  blood  he 
purchased  our  salvation— truly  and  supernaturally ;  through 
his  body  and  blood  he  applies  salvation — truly  and  super¬ 
naturally.  In  Christ’s  Supper,  as  in  his  person,  the  hu- 
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man  and  natural  is  the  organ  of  the  divine  and  supernat¬ 
ural  which  glorifies  it.  As  is  the  redemption,  so  is  its 
sacrament.  The  foundation  of  both  is  the  same,  and  lies 
forever  inapproachable  by  man,  in  the  lowest  deep  of  the 
eternal  mind.  In  the  redemption,  nature  furnished  the 
outward  organ  of  the  divine,  in  the  frail  bodv,  and  the 
flowing  blood  of  our  crucified  Lord.  Through  this  organ 
an  infinite  ransom  wras  accomplished.  In  the  Supper,  the 
organ  of  the  redemption  becomes  the  organ  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  With  an  artlessness  which  heightens  its  grandeur, 
this  redemption,  which  forever  centres  in  Christ’s  sacred 
and  undivided  person,  veils  its  supernatural  powers  under 
the  simplest  elements  which  sustain  and  revive  our  natural 
life.  But  faith  none  the  less  clearly  sees  that  the  bread 
which  we  break  is  the  communion  of  Christ’s  body,  and 
that  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  the  communion 
of  his  blood. 

In  illustrating  and  defending  the  Doctrine  of  God’s 
Word,  -we  shall  quote  with  some  fulness  from 

Chemnitz  on  the  Personal  Presence  of  Christ, 

•as  illustrative  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  and  with  reference  to  various  misapprehensions  of  it. 

We  desire  to  present  the  views  of  Chemnitz,  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  Dogmatic  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  because  of  the  weight  which  his  name  bears,  nor 
merely  because  of  the  exquisite  combination  of  sound 
judgment,  erudition,  profound  thought  and  clear  reasoning, 
with  great  mildness,  and  a  simple  and  scriptural  piety 
which  characterized  him,  but  mainly  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  he  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  in  the  subsequent 
masterly  defence,  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  was  of 
the  school  which,  in  order  to  narrow  the  ground  of  con¬ 
troversy,  had  preferred  waiving  the  question  of  a  general 
omnipresence  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  and  confining 
attention  mainly  to  that  presence,  in  which  his  people  are 
most  directly  interested,  his  presence  with  his  Church 
— everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  his 
Supper. 

I.  On  The  Ascension  and  Return  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Ascension  strictly  Literal. 

‘•The  words  in  the  History  of  the  Ascension  are  rightly 
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taken  in  their  simple ,  literal ,  and  natural  signification. 
For  when  Christ  ascended,  according  to  the  description  of 
the  Evangelists,  he  was,  by  a  visible  motion,  lifted  up  on 
high,  in  a  circumscribed  form  and  location  of  body,  so 
that  by  a  visible  interval,  he  departed  further  and  further 
from  the  presence  of  the  Apostles  For  such  is  the  force 
of  .the  words,  ‘to  go  up,’  ‘to  be  taken  up,’  ‘to  be  parted 
from  them,’  ‘to  be  received  up,'  which  are  employed  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  Ascension.” 

2.  The  Ascension  in  a  certain  respect  removing  Christ 

from  us. 

“That  visible,  manifest,  bodily,  or  sensible  intercourse 
or  sojourning  therefore,  which  in  a  circumscribed  and 
visible  form  he  had  hitherto  had,  with  his  diciples  on 
earth,  he  has  try  his  Ascension  withdrawn  from  us  who  are 
on  earth ,  so  that  in  that  form,  and  in  that  mode  of  presence , 
he  does  not  now  have  intercourse  with  us  in  the  world.” 

3.  Christ  in  Heaven. 

“But  (in  the  form  and  mode  of  presence  just  described) 
thus  he  appears  in  heaven  to  the  angels  and  saints.” 
(Rev.  14  :  1  ) 

4.  Christ  Returning. 

“In  that  form  also  in  which  the  Apostles  saw  him  as¬ 
cend,  he  shall  decend  from  heaven ,  in  glory,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment,  (Acts  1:2;  4  :  16,)  in  a  visible  and  circumscribed 
form.” 

5.  Points  ‘  of  Agreement  and  of  Disagreement  with  the 

Reformed.  State  of  the  Question  as  regards  the  Relation 

of  Christ's  Ascension  to  his  Personal  presence. 

“So  far,  (that  is,  on  all  the  four  points  above  specified) 
as  I  conceive  we  (Beza  and  Chemnitz)  agree,  but  the 
point  to  be  decided  is  this  :  Whether  from  what  is  true  in 
a  certain  respect  (secundum  quid ,)  an  inference  may  be 
drawn,  which  involves  every  respect — -whether  from  the 
admission  of  a  fact  in  one  and  a  certain  sense ,  an  inference 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  same  fact  in  another  and  a  different 
sense — whether  because  Christ,  in  a  visible  form ,  and  a 
mo  le  of  presence  perceptible  big  human  senses ,  does  not  in  his 
body,  locally  have  intercourse  with  his  Church  on  earth, 
we  are,  therefore,  to  infer  that  in  NO  mode  is  he  present  with 
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ibis  Church,  on  earth  according  to  the  human  nature  he  has 
assumed — whether  Christ  neither  knows,  nor  can  have  any 
other  than  that  local,  visible,  and  sensible  mode  by  which 
He  can  perform,  what  the  words  of  his  testament  de¬ 
clare.” 

These  words  show  clearly  why  the  famous  expression  of 
Beza  “that  the  body  of  Christ  is  as  remote  from  the  Sup¬ 
per  as  the  highest  heaven  is  from  earth,”  gave  such  offence. 

It.  was  not  that  our  theologians  denied  it,  in  a  certain  re¬ 
spect,  ( secundum  quid,)  but  that  Beza  denied  it,  absolutely 
in  every  respect,  {simpliciter .)  Hence  the  Formula  Con¬ 
cordias  (672)  commenting  on  this  language,  expresses  the 
offensive  point  of  it  thus  :  “That  Christ  is,  in  such  manner 
{ ita ,  als)  received  in  heaven,  as  to  be  circumscribed  and 
shut  up  in  it,  so  that  in  no  mode  whatever  {nullo 
prorsus  mo  do,  keinerlei  Weise)  he  can  or  will  be  present 
with  us  on  earth  in  his  human  nature.” 

6.  The  Sophism  involved  in  the  Denial  of  Christ's  Per¬ 
sonal  Presence,  because  of  His  Ascension. 

“I  cannot  see  the  connection  between  the  premises  and 
the  conclusion,  when,  though  Christ  says  he  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  use  of  His  Supper,  it  is  argued,  that  because 
this  cannot  be  in  anj^  way  of  this  world,  for  in  this  mode 
Christ  has  left  the  world,  AND  IS  NO  LONGER  IN  THE  world) 
therefore  he  is  present  there  IN  NO  other  mode,  though 
the  words  declare  he  is.” 


7.  Christ  -  therefore  is  not,  by  Leaving  the  VC  or  Id,  Absent 

in  every' Sense. 

“A  comparison  of  the  parts  in  John  16 :  will  show  in  what 
sense  Christ  has  left  the  world,  for  he  says  (18):  ‘I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world,’  not  that  he 
had  left  the  Father,  for  he  says  (eh  8  :  29) :  ‘He  that  sent 
me  is  ivith  me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,'  or  as  if 
the  Father,  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  were  not  in  this 
world,  but  because  he  had  humbled  himself,  though  he 
was  in  the  form  of  Cod’  &c.  From  the  antithesis,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  rightfully  gather  what  Christ  means  when  he 
says  :  ‘Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father,’  to 
wit,  that  after  his  work  was  finished,  his  humiliation  re¬ 
moved,  all  infirmity  to  sorrow  laid  aside,  he  would  be  ex¬ 
alted  to  the  highest  glory  tand  power  of  the  Father,  and 
would  be  transferred  from  the  mode  of  this  world’s  life,  to 
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a  heavenly  mode  of  existence  with  the  Father.  This  ex¬ 
planation  John  himself  gives  :  ch.  18  :  1-8,  for  when  he 
tells  us:  ‘Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he 
should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,'  he  sub¬ 
joins  this  explanation :  ‘Knowing  that  the  Father  had  giv¬ 
en  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from 
God,  and  went  to  God.'  Lay,  Christ  himself,  gives  us  the 
explanation  of  these  declarations  of  his.  For  when  by 
his  resurrection  he  had  passed  into  another  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence,  though  he  offered  himself  then  present  to  be  seen 
and  touched,  by  the  Apostles,  yet  he  says  :  Luke  24  :  44, 
‘These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  i 
was  yet  with  you.'  He  shows,  therefore,  that  the  sav- 
ings  were  already  fulfilled,  (‘Yet  a  little  while  I  am  with, 
you,’  ‘I  am  no  more  in  the  world,'  ‘I  leave  the  world,’)  and 
that  thev  are  to  be  understood,  not  of  an  absence  in 
every  sense  ( omni  modo,)  but  of  another  mode  of  life,  of 
intercourse,  and  of  presence." 

8.  General  Conclusion. 

“Though,  therefore,  this  presence  be  not  in  any  way  of 
this  world,  which  we  can  understand  or  comprehend,  vet 
he  can  fulfill  (the  sacramental  promise)  in  another  mode, 
though  it  be  incomprehensible  to  us.  Christ  *  *  is 

united  and  conjoined  with  us  who  are  yet  on  earth,  not  in- 
deed  in  any  gross  mode  of  this  life,  a  mode  which  would 
make  him  an  object  of  touch  ( attingentise ,)  but  in  a  super¬ 
natural  AND  HEAVENLY  MODE,  YET  TRULY.’  ‘The  Arti¬ 
cle  of  the  Ascension,  therefore,  not  onlv  does  not  over- 
throw  the  simple  and  genuine  sense  of  the  institution  (of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,)  but,  on  the  contrary,  rightly  explained, 
confirms  the  verity  of  it.” 

V/ 

II.  The  Body  of  Christ. 

“We  believe  and  confess,  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed 
the  true  and  entire  substance  of  a  human  nature,  with 
those  essential  properties,  which  naturally  accompany  and 
follow  the  substance  of  human  nature.  &  *■  Tlmt  sub¬ 

stance,  with  its  essential  properties,  he  retained  also  after 
his  resurrection,  though  its  infirmities  were  laid  aside, 
which  also,  though  he  is  in  glory,  we  believe  he  retains 
true  and  entire.  And  according  to  those  natural  or  essen¬ 
tial  properties,  and  on  account  of  the  natural'  mode  of  a 
true  body,  we  have  such  sayings  in  Scripture  as  these  :  ‘I 
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was  not  there,’  ‘He  is  not  here,  hut  is  risen.’  According’ 
also  to  those  properties,  and  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  a 
true  body,  Luther,  with  Augustine  and  the  Scholastics, 
believes  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  now  in  glory,  in  that 
circumscribed  form,  in  which  he  showed  himself  to  Paul 
and  Stephen,  in  which  also  he  shall  return  to  judgment, 
and  in  which  he  is  seen  in  heaven  by  angels  and  saints.” 

III.  The  Presence  of  Christ. 

I.  The  Promise  of  Christ's  Presence. 

“When  Christ  says :  ‘Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 

C 

together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,’ 
we  rightly  understand  the  promise  of  the  whole  Christ, 
or  of  his  entire  person ,  for  he  says,  that  he,  in  whose  name 
we  are  gathered,  is  present.  But  no  one  will  dare  to  say 
that  the  name  of  Christ  is  his  divine  nature  alone.  It  is 
his  whole  person,  in  each  nature,  and  according  to  each 
nature,  and,  indeed,  in  his  office  of  Mediator  and  Saviour, 
for  it  is  admitted,  that  when  the  Scripture  says  a  thing  is 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  denotes  that  this  pertains 
to  the  person  according  to  each  nature.” 

“In  regard  to  that  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  in  the 
Church,  there  are  special  promises  in  the  Word  of  God, 
For  (Matt.  28,)  when  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  had  ap¬ 
peared  upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee  to  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  disciples  at  once,  when  he  was  before  them, 
not  in  his  divinity  alone ,  but  whole  and  entire,  in  both  na¬ 
tures,  so  that  by  that  very  presence  on  that  mountain,  he 
gave  the  demonstration  and  the  confirmation  of  the  fact, 
that  he  had  risen  in  his  true  body,  so  that  his  disciples, 
when  they  saw  him,  worshipped  him.  And  when  some 
doubted,  as  if  there  were  a  spirit,  or  a  spectre  appearing 
in  an  outward  and  visible  form,  Jesus  approached  and 
spake  to  them — all  which,  beyond  controversy,  pertains  to 
the  human  nature  which  Christ  assumed.  And  when  he 
gave  the  command  to  his  disciples  to  gather  a  Church 
throughout  the  vrhole  world,  he  added  the  promise,  ‘Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  7 
That  promise,  therefore,  is  rightly  understood  of  the  whole 
Christ,  God  and  man,  according  to  both  natures.  For  he 
who  was  then  and  there  before  them ,  promised  his  presence 
with  his  Church  through  all  time — but  he  was  then  present, 
not  in  his  Divinity  alone,  but  showing  that  even  after  his 
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resurrection,  in  glory,  he  had,  and  retained  the  verity  of 
his  human  nature  And  he  who  was  then  entire  in  each 
nature,  by  a  sure  word  and  peculiar  promise,  says:  “I  am 
present  with  you  (wherever,  to  wit,  my  Church  shall  be, 
throughout  the  whole  world).  And  there  is  no  reason 
whatever,  in  that  most  sweet  promise  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  his  Church,  why  we  should  separate  and  exclude 
that  nature  which  was  assumed  by  him,  in  which  he  is  our 
kinsman  and  brother,  and  by  which  we.  ‘are  members  of 
his  'body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,7  (Eph.  5  :  30,) 
since  he,  in  giving  the  promise,  marks  and  describes,  bv 
many  circumstances,  the  nature  he  assumed,  as  we  have 
shown  from  the  text.” 

2.  With  similar  conclusiveness  does  Chemnitz  reason 
in  regard  to  other  passages,  as,  for  instance,  Mark  16  :  19, 
20.  *  •*  “  ‘The  Lord  *  *  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  they  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere ,  the 
Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  word  with 
signs  following.7  They  preached  everywhere ,  the  Lord 
working  with  them  :  therefore  the  Lord  Jesus  worked 
with  them  everywhere .”  So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  words  : 
“The  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven,”  (John  3  :  13). 

3.  The  Point  of  Agreement  as  to  Christ's  Presence. 

Nature  of  Divine  Omnipresence. 

“That  Christ,  according  to  his  divine  nature,  is  present 
with  his  Church,  and  with  all  other  creatures,  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  divine  essence  is  infinite,  immeasurable, 
illimitable,  uncompounded :  the  operation  of  God  proceeds 
from  his  power.  *  *  Wherefore  it  is  usual  and  right 

to  say,  that  God  is  everywhere,  or. in  all  things  essentially, 
or  by  essence,  presence,  and  power,  without  mingling,  cir¬ 
cumscription,  distraction,  or  mutation  of  himself.  Because 
the  divine  nature  is  incapable  of  partition,  not  having  part 
separate  from  part,  it  is  total  totally,  wherever  it  exists,  nor 
is  there  part  in  part,  but  it  is  total  in  all,  total  in  each,  and 
total  above  all,  as  Damascenus  says.  And  the  old  writers 
say®  The  divine  essence  is  within  all,  yet  is  not  included 
— it  is  out  of  all,  yet  not  excluded.”  Luther,  in  a  passage 
so  closely  parallel  with  the  one  we  have  just  quoted 
from  Chemnitz  that  we  cannot  forbear  placing  the  two 
side  by  side,  saj^s :  “God  is  not  a  Being  with  extension,  of 
whom  we  can  say,  he  is  so  high,  so  broad,  so  thick — but 
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he  is  a  supernatural,  unsearchable  Being,  who  is  total  and 
entire  in  every  granule,  and  yet  in,  and  over,  and  apart, 
from  all  creatures-  *  *  Nothing  is  so  small  that  God 

is  not  smaller,  nothing  so  great  that  God  is  not  greater. 

He  is,  in  a  word,  an  ineffable  Being,  over  and 
apart  from  all  that  we  can  speak  or  think.” 

4.  The  Mooted  Question  as  to  Christ's  Presence. 

“Since,  however,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  there  subsists' 
not  only  the  divine,  but  the  human,  nature,  the  question 
at  present  concerns  the  latter,  to  wit,  where  and  how,  the 
person  of  Christ,  according  to  both  natures,  or  in  his  as¬ 
sumed  human  nature,  is  present — or  wills,  and  is  able  to 
be  present  ?” 

5.  The  Reply  to  the  Question.  The  Personal  and  Sacra¬ 
mental  Presence  of  Christ  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

After  dwelling  on  Christ’s  presence  at  the  Supper,  Chem¬ 
nitz  saj^s : 

“But  not  alone  in  that  place,  not  at  that  time  alone, 
when  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  observed  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  Church,  is  the  while  Christ,  in  both  his 
natures,  present  with  the  Church  militant  on  earth,  as  if 
when  that  celebration  was  over  he  withdrew  his  presence — 
and  the  members  of  his  Church,  apart  from  that  public 
assembly,  were,  while  in  their  vocations,  their  trials,  and 
temptations,  deprived  of  that  most  sweet  presence  of 
Christ,  their  High  Priest  and  King,  their  head  and  their 
brother.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  public,  solemn,  and  peculiar  attesta¬ 
tion  and  sealing  of  the  truth,  that  Christ,  our  Mediator 
and  Saviour,  wish'es  mercifully  to  be  present  with  his 
Church  which  is  warring  in  the  world,  to  be  present,  not 
with  the  half ,  or  with  one  part  of  himself  only ,  to1  wit ,  his 
divinity  alone ,  BUT  WHOLE  AND  ENTIRE,  that  is,  in  THAT 
NATURE  ALSO  WHICH  HE  HAS  ASSUMED,  IN  which  he  is  of 
like  nature  with  us,  our  kinsman  and  our  brother — 4hat 
nature  in  which  he  was  tempted,  so  that  he  might  have 
compassion  on  us  in  our  griefs — that  nature  in  which,  by 
his  sufferings  and  death,  he  finished  the  work  of  our  re¬ 
demption,  so  that  thus  we  may  be  rendered  members  of 
his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,  (Eph.  v.  SO).  And 
because  our  reason  cannot  grasp  or  comprehend  this,  St. 
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Paul  acids:  ‘This  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  I  speak  concern¬ 
ing  Christ  and  the  Church.’  ” 

God  Manifest  in  the  Flesh. 

The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

The  passage  we  have  cited  from  Dr.  Gerhart’s  article, 
in  which  he  professes  to  exhibit  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church,  in  their  relation  to  those  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nion,  are  not  the  only  ones  wliich  seem  to  require  notice. 
The  statements  of  a  man  so  eminent  in  position  as  the 
Professor  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  statements 
made  in  the  leading  Theological  Review  of  our  country, 
cannot  be  ignored.  Nor  is  there  any  higher  compliment, 
which  in  our  poor  way  we  could  pay  Dr.  Gerhart,  than  to 
attach  to  his  positions  the  importance  we  do.  Most  of  the 
attacks  on  our  Church  are  so  manifestly  the  result  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  malice  as  to  deserve  no  reply.  Dr  Gerhart's 
reputation  for  learning,  and  his  high 'personal  character, 
place  him  in  a  wholly  different  category.  Of  any  unkind¬ 
ness  of  intention,  we  wholly  acquit  him,  although  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  does  not  understand  the  Lu¬ 
theran  doctrines  as  well  as  he  does  his  own.  After  finish¬ 
ing  his  parallel  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  he  takes  up  the  “Reformed  (and  he 
might  have  added  the  Lutheran)  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ.”  On  this  great  point,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhart, 
“the  Lutheran  view  is  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  Eutychian, 
and  the  Reformed  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  Nestorian, 
method  of  thought,  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge 
either  Confession  with  holding  the  corresponding  ancient 
heresy.” 

The  Lutheran  View  not  Eutychian. 

W e  shall  not  attempt  to  question  the  Doctor’s  position 
as  to  the  Nestorianizing  element  in  the  Reformed  view, 
but  we  think  that  the  idea  that  the  Lutheran  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  is  in  the  “line  of  the  ancient  Eutychian  ” 
proceeds  from  a  wholly  incorrect  judgment  of  what  the 
Lutheran  view  is.  On  the  contrary,  the  statements  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  beyond  every  otherx  are  guarded  with 
extraordinary  care  against  the  Eutychian  tendency.  We 
maintain,  further,  that  no  system  is-  more  thoroughly  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  Eutychianism  than  the  Lutheran  system. 
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properly  understood.  Even  the  Reformed  doctrine  itself 
has  a  point  of  apparent  contact  with  it,  which  Lutheran¬ 
ism  has  not.  Eutyches  taught  that  Christ  has  but  one 
nature  The  Lutheran  Church  holds,  “that  the  two  na¬ 
tures,  divine  and  human,  are  inseparably  conjoined  in  uni¬ 
ty  of  person,  one  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man.”"  Eu- 
tvches  tauo’ht'that  the  bodv  of  Christ  was  not  of  the  same 

«/  O  t/ 

substance  as  ours.  The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  that 
“Jesus  Christ  is  man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  born 
into  the  world,  perfect  man,  of  a  rational  soul  and  human 
flesh  subsisting.  One  Christ,  not  by  the  conversion  of 
divinity  into  flesh,  but  by  the  assumption  of  humanity  to 
God,  one,  indeed,  not  by  confusion  of  substances,  but  by 
unity  of  person,  for  as  the  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one 
man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ. The  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  is,  moreover,  expressly  rejected  in  several 
passages  of  the  Formula  Concordias.  But  is  not  the  Re¬ 
formed  doctrine,  that  Christ’s  personal  presence  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  only  in  one  nature,  a  concession  logical¬ 
ly  so  far  to  Eutyches,  that  it  seems  to  admit  that  some¬ 
times,  and  somewhere,  nay,  rather  always,  almost  every 
where,  Christ  has  but  one  nature  ? 


Illustration  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine. 

Alike  removed  from  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  may.  be  thus 
illustrated  :  The  essential  properties  of  each  nature  of 
our  Lord  are  undisturbed  bv  their  union  in  him,  but  as 
these  two  natures  form  one  inseparable  person,  the  whole 
person  is  involved  in  the  acts  of  each  part  of  it.  Every¬ 
thing  that  the  Saviour  did,  and  suffered  is  both  divine  and 
human,  that  is,  it  is  personal.  ILe  did,  and  suffered  all,  and 
he  is  both  human  and  divine.  Every  act  indeed,  is  done, 
every  suffering  endured,  through  or  by  the  one  or  the  oth¬ 
er  nature,  but  not  without  the  personal  presence  of  the 
other.  Jesus  Christ  wrought  miracles  through  the  divine 
nature,  but  they  were  wrought  by  the  human  nature. 
Through  his  divine  omnipotence  sight  was  given  to  the 
blind,  but  his  divine  omnipotence  wrought  it  by  his  hu¬ 
man  touch.  Jesus  Christ  died  according  to  his  human 
nature,  but  his  death  was  the  death  of  a  divine  person. 
Throuyh  his  human  infirmity  he  was  crucified,  but  that 


*  Augsburg  Confession,  Art,  III. 


t  Athanasian  Creed,  29 — 35. 
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human  weakness  wrought  by  his  divine  majesty  an  infinite 
sacrifice.  Godhead  cannot  bleed,  but  the  Church  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  blood  of  God  ;  for  he  who  bleeds  is  in  one 
inseparable  person,  God,  as  well  as  man,  and  his  blood  has 
efficacy,  not  because  of  the  properties  of  the  nature  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  bleeds,  but  because  of  the  attributes 
of  his  whole  person,  which  is  divine.  Had  not  he  who 
bled  been  personally  God  as  well  as  man,  his  blood  would 
not  have  availed.  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  and  neces¬ 
sarily  omnipresent  according  to  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
human  nature  not  of  its  own  essence,  or  by  a  necessity  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  own  attributes,  but  because  the  divine  has 
taken  it  into  personal  union  with  itself,  is  rendered  present 
through  the  divine.  The  divine  neither  loses  nor  imparts 
any  essential  attribute,  nor  does  the 'human  lose  any  essen¬ 
tial  attribute  of  its  own,  nor  receive  any  essential  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  divine,  but  the  divine,  omnipresent  of  itself, 
renders  present  the  human  which  has  been  taken  into  its 
own  person.  The  doctrine  on  which  this  rests  is  known 
in  theological  technology  as  the  “  Communicatio  idioma- 
tum ,”  that  is,  the  common  participation  of  properties,  the 
doctrine  that  the  properties  of  the  divine  and  human  na¬ 
tures  are  actually  the  properties  of  the  whole  person  of 
Christ,  and  actually  exercised  by  him  in  the  unity  of  his 
person.  We  Lutherans  affirm  that  there  is  a  real  common 
participation  of  the  whole  person  in  the  properties  of  both 
natures.  The  lleformed  deny  it,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
real  common  participation ,  but  that  each  nature  is  isolated 
from  the  other  in  its  attributes,  and  that  the  person  of 
Christ  has  only  the  common  -participation  in  the  names  of 
the  two  sets  of  attributes,  the  human  and  divine.  In 
other  words,  the  question  which  divides  us  is  between  a 
communicatio  icliomatum ,  and  a  communicatio  nominum , 
the  question  whether  the  two  natures  enjoy  a  common 
participation  of  properties  in  the  one  person,  or  merely  a 
common  participation  of  names.  To  Lutherans  the  view 
we  reject  seems  logically  to  run  out  into  a  denial  of  the 
unity  of  Christ’s  person,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  incar¬ 
nation. 

Four  Points  in  the  Doctrine. 

It  may  tend  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  doctrine  to 
present  four  points  in  it,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
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1.  The  Lutheran  Ghurch  holds  that  from  a  personal 
union  of  the  divine  and  human,  it  follows,  that  there  are 
not  two  Christs,  outwardly  conjoined,  one  of  whom  is 
God,  and  the  other  a  man,  but  one  Christ  who  is  both  God 
■and  man  in  one  person. 

2.  These  two  natures  are  not  fused  into  one  substance, 
nor  is  the  one  absorbed  by,  or  transmuted  into  the  other, 
but  each  nature  retains  its  essential  properties,  neither 
losing  its  own,  nor  receiving  those  of  the  other. 

3.  Dr.  Gerhart,  in  defining  the  true  doctrine  as  he  re- 
gards  it,  says  :  “The  Reformed  predicated  the  essential  at¬ 
tributes  of  divinity  of  the  divine  nature  only.”  So  do  we. 
Dr.  Gerhart  is  entirely  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  is  in  conflict  with  this  position. 
In  the  very  statement  of  our  doctrine  over  against  its  op¬ 
posite,  the  Formula  Concordiae  says-:*  “The  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  are,  to  be  omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite, 
and  of  itself,  according  to  the  attribute  of  its  nature  and 
of  its  own  natural  essence  to  be  present  everywhere,  and 
to  be  omniscient.  All  these  attributes  neither  are,  nor 
ever  can  become  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature.” 

4  Nor  is  Dr.  Gerhart  more  happy  in  stating  a  point  of 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  and  his 
own,  when  he  says  :  “The  Reformed  perdicated  the  essen¬ 
tial  attributes  of  humanity  of  (Christ’s)  human  nature  on¬ 
ly.”  So  do  we.  The  Paragraph  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
■cord  next  to  the  one  we  have  quoted,  says :  “The  proper¬ 
ties  of  human  nature  are  :  To  be  a  corporeal  creature,  to 
•consist  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  be  finite  and  circumscribed, 
to  suffer,  die,  ascend,  descend,  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
to  hunger,  thirst,  grow  cold,  suffer  from  heat  and  such 
like.  These  never  are,  nor  can  become  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature.” 

Summary  of  the  View  of  our  Church. 

Our  Confessions  teach  that  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christ’s '  human  nature  belong  to  it  forever.  He  remains 
a  true  man,  with  every  essential  property  of  the  nature  of 
a  true  man.  The  divine  nature  loses  no  essential  attri¬ 
butes  of  deity,  and  the  human  nature  receives  none.  To 
be  essentially  or  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  everywhere 
present,  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  is  something  divine, 
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and  hence  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  the  Godhead 
alone  is  essentially  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  every¬ 
where  present,  Allwise,  and  Almighty.  So  also  to  be  es¬ 
sentially,  or  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  limited  in  pres¬ 
ence,  in  power,  and  in  wisdom,  pertains  to  the  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  hence  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ  is  neither  omnipresent,  omniscient,  nor 
omnipotent,  essentially  or  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  The 
humanity  of  Christ  has  all  the  essential  (by  no  means, 
however,  all  the  accidental)  properties  of  ours,  and  in  and 
of  itself  is  finite.  God  became  man,  but  Godhead  does 
not  become  humanity.  A  man  is  God — but  humanity 
does  not  become  Liety.  In  this  aspect  the  Lutheran 
Church  draws  a  distinction,  total  and  all-comprehending, 
between  the  presence  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the 
presence  of  his  humanity.  Omnipresence  is  the  essential 
attribute  of  the  divine,  and  hence  His  Godhead  is  neces¬ 
sarily,  in  and  of  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  own  nature,  present. 
But  the  essential  attribute  of  the  human  is  to  have  a  de¬ 
terminate  presence,  and  hence  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
has  such  a  determinate  presence,  nor  in  and  of  itself  would 
the  human  nature  have  any  other  presence,  but  as  it  is  in 
one  person  with  the  divine,  it  is  in  that  one  person  rendered 
present  with  and  through  the  divine.  In  other  words,, 
what  the  divine  has  in  its  essence  and  of  itself,  the  human 
has  and  exercises  through  the  divine,  in  consequence  of  its 
personal  union  with  it.  We  might  imitate  one  of  our 
Lord’s  own  deep  expressions  in  characterizing  it,  and 
might  suppose  him  to  say  :  “As  my  divine  nature  hath 
omnipresence  in  itself,  so  hath  it  given  to  my  human  na¬ 
ture  to  have  omnipresence  in  itself.” 

Answer  to  the  Leading  Objection  to  the  Lutheran  Doctrine. 

From  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  will  be  prepared 
to  answer  for  themselves,  the  most  specious  objection, 
which  is  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  our  Church. 
That  objection  is  this  :  That  to  be  omnipresent,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  attribute  of  Godhead,  and  therefore,  the  humanity  of 
Christ  cannot  be  omnipresent ;  for  that  would  be  to  sup¬ 
pose  humanity  to  have  an  essential  attribute  of  divinity. 
The  reply  is  easy  :  To  be  omnipresent  of  itself  ,  in  virtue 
of  its  own  essence ,  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine,,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  not,  and  cannot  be  omni¬ 
present  of  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  own  essence  ;  but  the  God- 
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head  can  render  it  present  through  the  divine,  with  which 
it  is  one  person.  The  one  humanity  of  Christ  can  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  two  modes:  one,  finite  and  independent,  in  which 
mode  it  is  present  of  itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  essence  ;  the 
other,  infinite  and  dependent,  in  which  it  is  not  present  of 
itself  in  virtue  of  its  own  essence,  for  that,  we  admit,  would 
be  to  claim  for  it  a  divine  attribute,  but  is  rendered  pres¬ 
ent  by  the  divine.  In  other  words,  the  Godhead,  which  of 
itself  is  present , 'makes  present  the  human,  which  is  one 
person  with  it.  So,  to  be  conscious  in  its  own  essence,  or 
of  its  own  nature,  is  an  essential  property  of  soul,  not  of 
matter;  therefore,  the  human  eye,  in  its  own  essence  or 
nature,  has  no  power  of  being  conscious  of  light ;  but 
when  the  e}re  is  united  as  a  part  of  the  body,  in  one  per¬ 
son  with  the  soul,  the  eye  has  a  real  sight  through  the  soul, 
as.  the  soul  has  its  sight  by  the  eye ;  but  there  are  not  two 
consciousnesses.  The  soul  does  not  give  up  its  conscious¬ 
ness,  nor  does  the  eye  receive  it.  Both  retain  their  essen¬ 
tial  attributes.  The  eye  does  not  become  spirit,  nor  the 
soul  become  matter ;  nor  has  the  soul  one  consciousness,  nor 
the  eye  another  ;  but  the  whole  person  has  its  one  con¬ 
sciousness,  through  the  soul  and  by  the  eye.  There  is  a 
common  participation  of  the  two  natures  in  the  act  of  the 
one  person ;  and  not  verbally,  but  really,  the  man  sees 
through  his  soul  and  by  his  eye  ;  the  eye  itself  really  re¬ 
ceiving  a  distinct  set  of  powers,  from  its  union  with  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  exercising  its  own  essential  power,  un¬ 
der  a  wholly  new  set  of  conditions,  in  consequence  of  its 
union  with  the  eye.  But  if  some  minute  philosopher 
persist,  in  saying  :  You  then  attribute  to  matter  the  con¬ 
sciousness  which  alone  pertains  to  mind,  we  reply  ;  An 
independent,  self-originating  consciousness  belongs  to- 
mind ;  but  a  dependent,  soul-originated  consciousness  be¬ 
longs  to  matter.  There  is  no  transfer  of  properties ;  but 
there  is  a  common  participation  in  them.  And  so,  in  some 
sense,  and  yet  with  the  infinite  difference,  made  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subjects  in  this  case,  we  reply  to  the  sophism 
against  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  :  The  divine  in  Christ 
is  forever  divine  ;  the  human,  forever  human  ;  but  as  they 
can  never  be  confounded,  so  can  they  never  be  separated  ; 
and  the  one  person  participates  in  both,  and  each  has  a 
personal  communication  with  the  attributes  of  the  other. 
“Great  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness  :  God  was  manifest 

IN  THE  FLESH.” 
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The  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Doctrines  of  tiie  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ. 

In  Dr.  Gerhart’s  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  especially  as  related  to  that 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  words  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt : 
“The  Reformed  *  ‘  *  *  *  thus  emphasizing 

especially  the  difference  of  the  two  natures,  though  affirm¬ 
ing  them  to  he  inseparably  and  eternally  united  in  one 
person.”  The  German  Reformed  Church  certainly  does 
not  affirm  more  emphatically  than  the  Lutheran  that  the 
two  natures  are  different,  although  it  may  exaggerate  the 
difference  until  it  obscures  the  doctrine  of  the  unity.  But 
when  Dr.  Gerhart  says,  that  his  Church  affirms  the  two  na- 
tures  to  “be  inseparably  and  eternally  united  in  the  one 
person,”  he  strikes  the  very  rock  which  is  fatal  .to  the  logi¬ 
cal  consistency  of  the  whole  un-Lutheran  view  of  this 
great  subject.  For  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  he  admits  that 
the  divine  mature  of  Christ  is  present.  Now  either  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  united  with  the  divine  there,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  there  united  with  it,  it  must  be  there 
present  with  it,  for  personal  union  implies  not  only  pres¬ 
ence,  but  the  most  intimate  species  of  presence.  If  it  is 
not  united  with  it  there,  it  is  separated  from  it  there,  and 
consequently  not  inseparably  united.  Except  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  confined,  on 
the  Reformed  theory,  the  human  is  separated  from  the  di¬ 
vine  and  the  divine  from  the  human.  So  far  then  from 
the  union,  on  this  theory,  being  inseparable,  there  is  but  a 
solitary  point  at  which  the  two  natures  are  not  separated. 
As  is  infinity  to  a  space  of  a  few  feet,  so  is  the  separate¬ 
ness  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  to  their  unity  on  the 
Reformed  theory. 


Our  Saviour's  presence  on  Earth. 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  state  very  fairljr  the  doctrines 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  view  of  his  Church, 
lie  says  :  “Before  the  Ascension,  the  human  was  located 
on  earth.”  With  this  proposition  as  a  positive  one,  we 
agree,  but  if  it'means  that  even  when  on  earth,  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord  had  no  capacity  of  a  higher  presence 
through  the  divine  in  the  one  person,  our  Church  would 
deny  it.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  himself  to  Nicodemus  as 
Vol.  XVIII.  No.  71.  53 
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“He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man 

which  is  in  heaven.”  The  difference  between  our  Lord  on 

earth,  and  in  glory  was  not  in  what  he  had  intrinsically,, 

nor  in  what  he  had  the  abilitv  to  do,  but  in  what  he  voL 

«/ 

nntarily  exercised,  or  chose  to  forego.  His  humiliation 
consisted  in  the  ordinary  abnegation  of  the  use  of  the 
powers  which  abode  in  him  intrinsically  ;  but  at  times  he 
chose,  even  on  earth,,  to  reveal  that  glory.  He  allowed 
the  form  of  God  to  manifest  itself  in  his  transfiguration,- 
and  in  his  miracles,  but  his  equality  with  God  was  none 
the  more  positive  then,  than  when  his  sweat,  mingling 
with  his  blood,  fell  to  the  ground  in  Gethsemane.  He 
moved  on  earth  in  the  ordinary  voluntary  suspension  of 
the  exercise  of  his  great  prerogatives.  While  our 
Church,  therefore,  holds  most  firmly  that  his  human  na¬ 
ture  was  on  earth  locally,  she  denies  that  it  had  no  other 
power  of  presence  than  the  local,  and  that  in  every 
sense,  necessarily  and  unchangeably,  it  was  on  earth 
only. 

Our  Saviours  Presence  in  Heaven.  The  Reformed  Theory. 

But  Dr.  Gerhart  states  still  more  fully,  and  with  even 
more  transparent  fairness,  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  thus: 
“After  the  Ascension  it  (the  human)  was  located  at  the  • 
right  hand  of  God,  and  nowhere  else,  being  excluded  from 
the  earth,  and  limited  to  the  place  of  exaltation  in  hea¬ 
ven.”  The  Symbolical  orthodoxy  of  this  position  Im¬ 
proves  by  a  citation  from  the  Genevan  Catechism,  which 
is  all  very  well,  if  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  in  the 
whole  unity  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  but  is  not  so  satisfac¬ 
tory,  if  that  Church,  as  we  understand  some  of  its  ablest 
divines  now  to  contend,  is  not  Calvinistic. 

In  Dr.  Gerhart’s  statement,  if  it  be  analyzed,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions :  1.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
is  localized.  2.  That  its  locality  is  at  .the  right  hand  of 
God.  3.  That  by  necessary  consequence,  the  right  hand 
of  God  is  a  locality.  4.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
is  nowhere  else,  but  is,  5.  Excluded  from  the  earth,  and,' 
6.  Limited  to  the  place  of  exaltation  in  heaven. 

The  Lutheran  Antithesis. 

On  every  one  of  these  points  the  Lutheran  Church  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Reformed,  if  Dr.  Gerhart  presents  the 
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Reformed  view  correctly,  as  we  think,  in  the  main,  he 
does. 

1.  The  generally  received  view  in  our  Church  is  that 
even  the  finite  presence  of  our  Saviour’s  human  nature  is 
not  local  but  definitive ,  that  is,  that  its  mode  of  presence  is 
more  closely  analogous  to  that  in*  which  a  created  spirit 
is  present,  than  to  that  of  unglorified  matter.  St.  Paul 
declares  that  the  resurrection  body  “is  a  spiritual  body,” 
that  is,  a  body  analogous  in  its  properties  to  spirit,  and,  as 
the  antithesis  to  “natural,”  a  body  with  supernatural  pro¬ 
perties.  That  our  Saviour  at  his  resurrection  entered  on 
the  plenary  use  of  the  powers  whose  exercise  he  had  fore¬ 
gone  in  his  humiliation,  is  so  well  known  as  the  doctrine 
•of  our  Church,  that  we  need  cite  no  passages  to  prove 
it.  But  we  might  cite  many  passages  from  Calvinistic 
writers  to  show  that  not  all  of  them  sympathize  with  the 
disposition  to  narrow  the  power  of  our  Saviour’s  humani¬ 
ty.  We  will  give  a  single  extract  from  one  of  the  most 
finished  and  thoughtful  Calvinistic  writers  of  our  day,  Dr. 
James  Hamilton.  It  will  be  found  in  his  delightful  little 
volume,  “A  Morning  beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee,”  which 
dwells  upon  one  scene  in  our  Saviour's  resurrection-life  on 
earth.  He  ’says  :  “Christ  came  in  the  morning.  So  at 
first  we  are  apt  to  say  ;  but  it  would  be  putting  it  more 
correctly,  if  we  said  that  Christ,  vfho  had  been  present  all 
the  night,  allowed  Himself  to  be  seen  in  the  morning.  Pie 
was  now  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  put  on  that  glorious 
body  which  evades  our  grosser  sense,  and  needs  an  act  of 
will  to  make  it  visible  A  In  His  ubiquitous  Godhead 
everywhere  present,  at  any  moment  or  in  any  place  He 
could  emerge  to  view  and  reappear  in  corporeal  guise,  so 
that  former  intimacy  was  able  to  exclaim,  ‘It  is  the  Lord,’ 
and  so  that  He  Himself  was  able  to  say,  ‘Reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ;’  and  as. soon  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  fulfilled,  without  necessarily  quitting  the  spot, 
the-  glorified  body  ceased  to  be  seen.  In  its  escape  from 
the  sepulchre,  more  entirely  transfigured  than  it  had  been 
on  the  Holy  IVJount,  it  was  only  when  the  Lord  Jesus  so 
willed,  that  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  of  old,  that  body  stood 
revealed  ;  and  when  the  design  was  accomplished,  it  again 
retired  into  the  super-sensual  sphere  of  its  habitual  invisi¬ 
bleness.” 

*“After  his  resurrection,  Christ’s  body  was  only  visible  by  a  distinct 
act  of  Ilis  will." — Chrysostom,  quoted  by  Trench. 
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“It  was  ‘on  this  wise  that  Jesus  showed  himself,1  when 
at  any  period  after  His  resurrection  He  was  seen  at  all. 
It  was  not  by  entering  an  apartment,  or  by  arriving  from 
a  journey,  but  by  coming  forth  from  the  impalpable  and 
viewless,  that,  whether  to  longing  disciples,  or  to  the 
startled  persecutor,  He  stood  disclosed  ;  no  phantom,  no 
mere  vision,  courting  severest  scrutiny  :  ‘Handle  me  and 
see1 — and  into  that  materialism  re-embodied  by  His  own 
divine  volition,  the  normal  state  of  His  glorified  humanity 
was  such  as  mortal  sense  cannot  grasp  ;  and  just 'as  when 
the  body  was  ‘earthy,1  the  thing  supernatural  was  for  His 
dace  to  shine  as  the  sun,1  so  now  that  it  was  ‘heavenly,5' 
the  thing  supernatural  was  for  that  body  to  come  out  ap¬ 
preciable  by  untransfigured  organs — perceptible  to  eyes 

and  ears  which  were  not  vet  immortal  like  itself.” 

*/ 

If  such  was  the  nature  of  the  manifestations  of  Christ’s 
spiritual  body  in  what  we  might  style  the  provisional  in¬ 
tervals,  what  might  we  expect,  when  it  entered  upon  all 
the  plentitude  of  its  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  • 

2.  For  to  us  the  right  hand  of  God  is  not  a  place,  nor 
is  the  ascension  to  his  right  hand  the  rising  to  a  place.  If 
the  right  hand  of  God  means  a  place,  we  might  well  ask, 
Where  is  his  left  hand  ?  To  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
is  to  be  associated  in  His  Sovereign  rule,  and  to  share  in 
His  Sovereign  power.  The  right  hand  of  God,  if  you  re¬ 
late  it  to  presence,  is  everywhere  ;  if  you  take  it  in  its 
Scriptural  use,  it  either  means  the  omnipotence  of  God,  or 
His  regal  majesty,  and  has  no  reference  to  space  at  all. 
When  we  teach  that  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  we  mean  that  he  rules  in  co  sovereignty  with  the 
Father,  in  a  potency  which  as  it  is  exercised  on  all  things 
must  be  in  all  places,  a  potency  which  as  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  substance  of  his  whole  person,  in  which  it  inheres, 
implies  the  presence  of  that  whole  person,  and  therefore 
of  his  humanity  which  is  an  essential  and  inseparable  con¬ 
stituent  of  that  person. 

3.  Hence  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  it  firmly  believes 
that  the  presence  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  has  in* 
and  of  itself,  is  determinate  and  limited,  believes  that  there 
is  a  presence  of  that  human  nature  no  less  re'al,  in  and 
through  the  divine  nature  with  which  it  is  one  person,  and 
that  in  this  mode  of  presence  it  is  as  really  on  earth  as  in 
heaven.  God  has  given  him  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession,  his  mediatorial  dominion  is  from 
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jsea  to  sea,  and  from  tlie  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
God  has  said ;  ‘“I  will  set  his  hand  in  the  sea,  and  his  right 
hand  in  the  rivers,”  and  we  devoutly  rest  in  the  faith  that 
our  Saviour  rules  not  by  vicars,  but  in  his  own  glorious 
.and  all  sufficient  person,  true  God  and  true  man  insepara¬ 
bly.  When  we  remember  that  the  only  absolute  essence  is 
spirit,  that  all  matter  is  thought  into  being  by  the  infinite 
spirit,  rests  on  that  essence  for  its  continued  existence, 
derives  all  its  attributes  from,  owes  all  its  properties  to,  the 
will  which  gave  and  continues  its  being  ;  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  in  personal  union  with 
the  absolute  essence  which  creates  all  things,  we  can 
easily  draw  the  inference  not  only  that  any  properties 
which  it  was  possible  for  God  to  will  that  his  body  should 
have,  should  belong  to  it,  but  that  it  would  have  an  adap¬ 
tation  as  a  personal  organ  of  the  divine  nature,  and  pro¬ 
perties  necessary  for  that  adaptation  which  would  infinite¬ 
ly  transcend  the  sublimest  forms  of  all  other  matter.  If 
such  subtle  matter,  as  light,  be  the  mere  raiment  of  God, 
what  may  be  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  that  matter  which 
is  assumed  into  his  very  person.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  God  to  give  to  matter  properties  which  transcend  those 
of  light,  infinitely  more  than  the  properties  of  light  trans¬ 
cend  those  of  lead  or  clay. 

When  we  think  of  matter  with  this  amazing  range  of 
qualities,  taken  as  the  very  organ  of  incarnate  Diety,  we 
may  realize  that  the  demands  of  the  ‘‘spiritual  body”  of 
our  Lord,  on  faith,  pertains  to  the  highest  mysteries,  and 
sublimest  trust  with  which  it  called  to  justify  its  work 
of  bringing  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  position  :  “The 
Heidelberg  Catechism,”  he  says,  “inquires  in  the  forty- 
seventh  question  :  ‘Is  not  then  Christ  with  us,  as  he  has 
promised,  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ?’ ”  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  felt  that  the  Reformed  position  was  open  to  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  seeming  to  empty  Christ’s  promise  of  its  fulness. 
Nor  does  the  answer  of  the  Catechism  relieve  this  suspi¬ 
cion.  Its  answer  is :  “Christ  is  true  man  and  true  God. 
According  to  his  human  nature,  he  is  not  now  upon  earth; 
but  according  to  his  Godhead,  majesty,  grace  and  spirit, 
he  at  no  time  departs  from  us.”  The  answer  wears  to  us 
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the  air  of  a  certain  evasiveness,  as  if  it  parried  the  ques¬ 
tion  rather  than  answered  it.  It  seems  to  answer  a  cer¬ 
tain  question,  but  really  answers  another,  or  rather  it 
seems  to  answer  affirmatively,  but  actually  answers  nega¬ 
tively.  If  Christ  he  true  man  and  true  God,  then  humani¬ 
ty  and  divinity  are  inseparable  elements  of  his  essence  ; 
where  either  is  wanting,  Christ  is  wanting.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  be,  Is  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  present  ?  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  Catechism  answers  it,  affirming  that  it  is.  If  the 
question  be,  Is  the  human  nature  of  Christ  present  ?  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  answers,  and  says  it  is  not.  But  if 
the  question  be,  as  it  is,  Is  Christ  present?  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  does  not  answer  it,  for  it  leaves  the  very  heart 
of  the  query  untouched  :  Can  Christ,  in  the  absence  of  an 
integral  part  of  his  person  really  be  said  to  be  present  ? 
As  far  as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  implies  an  answer  to 
this  question,  that  answer  seems  to  us  to  be,  Christ  is  not 
present.  Ursinus  in  his  explanation  of  the  Catechism  is 
compelled  virtually  to  concede  this,  for  on  the  Thirty- 
Sixth  Question,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  that  on  his  theory, 
as  “the  divinity  is  but  half  Christ,  therefore  only  half 
Christ  is  present  with  the  Church,”  he  replies  :  “If  by  half 
Christ  they  understand  one  nature  wffiich  is  united  to  the 
other  in  the  same  person,  the  whole  reason  may  he  granted: 
namely,  that  not  both,  hut  one  nature  only  of  Christ ,  though 
united  to  the  other,  that  is,  his  Godhead,  is  present  with 
us.”  Leydecker,  in  commenting  on  this  Question,  says, 
“The  absence  of  the  human  nature  does  not  take  away  the 
presence  of  the  Deity.”  Heppe  (himself  Reformed)  in¬ 
deed  declares  that  it  is  the  Reformed  doctrine  that  “the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  not  a  part  of  his  person,”  and 
quotes  to  sustain  this  position,  Rolanus,  Heidegger,  Zan- 
chius,  and  Cocceius,  but  it  does  not  strike  us  that  Dr. 
Heppe  has  understood  his  authorities,  or  the  natural  force 
of  his  own  terms 

lSror  does  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  relieve  the  grand 
difficulty  of  its  theory,  by  its  next  question  and  answer, 
which  Dr.  Gerhart  also  quotes.  “Question  Forty-eight : 
But  if- his  human  nature  is  not  present  wherever  his  God¬ 
head  is,  are  not  the  two  natures  in  Christ  separated  from 
one  another?  By  no  means;  for  since  the  Godhead  is  in- 
comprehensible  and  everywhere  present,  it  must  follow 
that  the  same  is  both  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  na¬ 
ture  he  assumed,  and  yet  none  the  less  in  it,  and  remains 
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personally  united  to  it.”  This  reply,  as  we  understand  ity 
runs  out  logically  into  this,  The  Godhead  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  humanity,  but  the  humanity  is  not 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Godhead,  that  is,  one  part 
of  the  person  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  other,  but 
the  other  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  it :  the  whole 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  is  one  person  with  the  hu¬ 
manity  in  one  point  of  space,  but  everjwvhere  else  it  is  not 
one  person  with  it.  There  is  in  fact,  apparently  no  per¬ 
sonal  union  whatever,  but  a  mere  local  connection — not  a 
dwelling  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  but  sim¬ 
ply  an  operative  manifestation  ;  two  persons  separable  and 
in  every  place  but  one  separated,  not  one  inseparable  per¬ 
son — inseparable  in  space  as  well  as  in  time.  As  God 
dwells  in  his  substantial  presence  everjwvhere,  as  he  has  a 
special  and  gracious  presence  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
believers,  as  he  so  dwelt  in  inspired  men  as  to  make  them 
miraculous  organs  of  truth  and  of  supernatural  powers,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  low  order  from 
running  out  into  Socinianism,  as,  indeed,  it  actually  has 
run  in  Calvinistic  lands,  so  that  it  became  a  proverb  often 
met  with  in  the  older  theological  writers :  “A  young  Cal- 
yinist,  an  old  Socinian.”  This  peril  is  confessed  and 
mourned  over  by  great  Calvinistic  divines.  New  England 
is  an  illustration  of  it  on  an  immense  scale,  in  our  own 
land.  Even  the  Socinianism  of  other  parts  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  world,  illustrates  the  same  tendency,  for  these 
communions  have  either  developed  out  of  Calvinistic 
Churches,  as,  for  example,  the  Arminians,  or  have  first  gone 
over,  practically,  to  the  Reformed  basis,  and  on  it  have 
built  their  later  Rationalism,  as  in  the  apostate  portions  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Just  those  portions  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  which  have  been  most  free  from  Socin- 
ianism,  are  those  which  have  been  characteristically  Lu- 
theranizing,  as  the  German  Reformed  and  the  Church  of 
England.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  might  be  logically  deduced  from  the  Re¬ 
formed  theory.  The  divine  nature  is  a  totality  and  an  ab¬ 
solute  unit,  in  which  there  can  be  no  fractions.  It  does 
not  exist,  and  is  not  present,  by  parts,  but  as  a  whole.  It 
is  present  not  by  extension  nor  locality,  but  after  another 
manner,  wholly  incomprehensible  to  us,  not  less  real,  but 
if  there  may  be  degrees  of  reality,  more  real  than  the 
local.  If  the  divine  nature  is  present  at  all  without  the 
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hitman  nature  of  Christ,  the  whole  of  it  is  present  without 
that  human  nature.  If  the  whole  divine  nature  of  Christ 
is  present  on  earth,  without  his  human  nature,  then  the 
whole  divine  nature  is  unincarnate  here.  If  it  is  unincar¬ 
nate'  here,  then  it  could  take  to  itself  another  human  na¬ 
ture  on  earth,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  an  infinite  number 
of  human  natures,  each  of  them  as  really  one  person  with 
it  apparently,  on  this  theory,  as  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  now  is.  If,  moreover,  such  a  conjunction  as  this 
theory  asserts,  is  really  a  unity  of  person,  then  this  infini¬ 
tude  of  human  natures  being  one  person  in  the  divine, 
would  be  one  person  with  each  other  also.  Nor  is  this 
supposition  of  the  evolution  of  such  a  theory  from  these 
presises,  purely  imaginary.  Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  has  actualty  tried  to  solve  certain  difficulties 
by  suggesting  the  idea  of  multiplied  cotemporaneous  in¬ 
carnations  of  the  Son  of  God  in  different  worlds.  This 
is  giving  us  Hindoo  mythology  for  divine  theology  ;  and 
substituting  Vishnu  for  Christ. 

The  Result. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  which  our  Church,  guided  by 
God’s  Spirit  in  his  Word,  has  reached,  that  a  unity  which 
does  not  imply  the  co-presence  of  its  constituent* parts, 
cannot  be  called  a  personal  unity,  that  unity  which  is  so 
perfect  that  the  very  identity  of  the  subject  of  it  centres 
in  it.  With  this  result  our  faith  reverently  coincides,  and 
our  reason  is  in  harmony  with  our  faith.  To  us  there 

t/ 

seems  no  real  incarnation  possible,  logically ,  on  any  other 
theory,  but  if  logic  allowed  it,  the  Word  of  God  would 
not. 

t 

The  Lord’s  Supper — Reformed  axd  Lutheran  views. 

Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on  to  say  :  “The  question  arises  logi¬ 
cally  :  since  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  limited  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  believers  on  earth  commune,  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  no  less 
than  with  his  Spirit,  how  is  the  communion  established 
and  maintained  ?”  As  a  voucher  for  the  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  question,  Dr.  Gerhart  gives,  in  a  note,  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  Calvin’s  Confession  of  faith,  “concerning  the 
Eucharist,  1537,  which,  literally  translated,  runs  thus  : 
“When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  communion  which  be¬ 
lievers  have  with  Christ,  we  mean  that  they  commune  not 
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less  with  his  flesh  and  blood  than  with  his  Spirit,  so  that 
they  thus  possess  the  whole  Christ  ”  Dr.  Gerhart  goes  on 
to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  given  above:  “In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Ubiquitarian  theory  of  the  Lutherans,  the 
Deformed  theologians  replied:  By  the  mysterious  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  elevating  the  hearts  of  believers  to 
Christ  in  heaven,  who  feeds  and  nourishes  them  with  the 
life-giving  power  of  his  flesh  and  blood  ”  If  we  analyze 
these  sentences,  we  And  that  they  express  or  imply  the 
following  propositions: 

First  Proposition. 

1.  “The  humanity  of  Christ  is  limited  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.'5  We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  right  hand  ot 
God  is  not  limited,  but,  on  the  contrary,  involves  omni¬ 
present  and  omnipotent  rule.  Whatever  effect,  therefore, 
being  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  on  the  humani- 
ty  of  Christ,  it  certainly  does  not  limit  it. 

Second  Proposition. 

2.  “Believers,  on  earth,  commune,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ .”  * 

a.  If  by  this  were  meant  that  none  but  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  faith,  share  in  its  blessings,  the 
statement  is  entirely  Scriptural  and  Lutheran.  The 
Augsburg  Confession  expressly  rejects  the  idea  of  those 
who  teach  that  “the  Sacraments  justify  bv  the  outward 
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work  wrought,  (ex  opere  operato, )  and  who  do  not  teach 
that  faith  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  Sacraments.” 

b  But  as  the  communion  is  not  based  upon  something 
ideal,  but  on  a  supernatural  verity,  upon  a  presence  spir¬ 
itual,  heavenly  and  incomprehensible  in  its  manner,  yet, 
most  true,  a  presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ — as 
the  mystery  of  this  presence  has  its  heart  not  in  us,  but 
in  the  Incarnate  Mediator,  we  believe  that  alike  to  those 
who  receive  the  Supper  in  faith,  and  to  those  who  receive 
it  in  unbelief,  the  object  sacramentally  received  is  the 
same.  The  believer  embraces  it  in  faith,  to  his  soul’s 
health  ;  and  the  unbeliever,  “not  discerning  the  Lord’s 
body,”  but  treating  that  which  he  receives  as  if  it  were 
mere  bread,  “eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,” 
but  it  is  the  same  thing  which  is  salutary  to  the  one,  and 
judicial  to  the  other.  When  a  Paine,  or  a  Voltaire,  takes 
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a  Bible  into  his  band  to  turn  its  life-giving  nourishment  to* 
poison  in  bis  own  soul,  the  Bible  is  no  less  the  Bible,  no 
less  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  when  a  Payson  or 
an  Edwards  bends  over  it  in  the  deepest  devotion  When 
the  great  Kohinoor  diamond  shone  in  the  head  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  idol,  or  when  it  was  in  the  hand  of  the  soldier  who 
stole  it,  it  was  no  less  a  diamond  than  it  is  now,  lying 
amid  the  jewels  of  a  great  empire.  When  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord  sat  within  Bagon’s  temple,  it  was  no  less  the  Ark 
than  when  it  was  enshrined  in  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and 
the  judgment  which  went  forth  from  it  against  the  fishy 
idol,  equally  with  the  joyous  light  which  gladdened  the 
High  Priest  when  he  went  within  the  veil,  attested  it  to 
be  the  earthly  throne  of  the  Most  High.  It  might  as  well 
be  said,  that  because  the  Romanist  does  not  discern  the 
bread  in  the  Supper,  he  receives  no  bread,  as  that  the  un¬ 
believer,  because  he  does  not  discern  the  body  of  our  Lord,, 
does  not  commune  with  it  sacramentally.  Here  is  a  grand 
distinctive  element  in  the  Lutheran  view  that,  apart  from 
all  qualities  in  the  recipient,  the  presence  of  Christ’s  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  a  positive  reality.  The 
Sacramental  communion  rests  on  His  person,  not  on  our 
ideas.  To  a  sick  man,  the  food  he  receives  may  be  as- 

'  c. 

poison,  but  it  is  none  the  less  food,  with  all  the  powers  of 
nutriment  which  inhere  in  food.  The  reason  that  it  does 
not  nourish,  is  in  him,  not  in  it.  So  the  bread  of  life,, 
whether  offered  in  the  Word  or  in  the  Sacrament,  is  the 
same  intrinsically,  and  in  its  proper  virtue,  though  unbe¬ 
lief  converts  that  heavenly  food  to  its  own  poison- 
changing,  indeed,  its  effect,  but  leaving  its  substance  un¬ 
changed. 

Third  Proposition. 

3.  The  communion,  according  to  Hr.  Gerhart,  with  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  takes  place  in-  tho  LoixVs  Sup¬ 
per.  But  why,  we  may  ask,  limit  such  a  communion  as- 
he  defines,  by  the  Lord’s  Supper?  The  bread  and  wine 
are  not  the  medium  of  it — and,  as  mere  reminders  of  it, 
they  have  not  the  power  which  the  word  has.  On  the 
Reformed  view,  the  Sacramental  elements  have  a  function 
limited  by  their  didactic  or  suggestive  power  over  us;  for, 
up  to  this  point,  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  views  are 
coincident.  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  whole  transaction 
of  the  Supper,  the  word,  and  outwrard  signs  and  special 
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prayers,  have  extraordinary  power,  still  it  is  the  same 
kind,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  degree  from  the 
other  means  of  grace  Such  a  communion,  in  a  word,  as 
the  believer  has  with  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Supper,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  have,  and  does  have,  on  this  the¬ 
ory,  elsewhere.  If  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  no  special 
organ  of  communion,  (and  if  it  has  the  Holy  Spirit 
only,  it  has  no  special  organ,  for  he  is  the  general  or¬ 
gan  of  all  grace,)  then  it  has  no  special  character.  If  the 
bread  and  wine  are  acknowledged  as  special  organs,  the 
external  appointed  media  of  the  distinctive  blessings  of 
the  communion,  then  you  accept  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
that  Sacramental  communion  is  oral,  for  by  oral  commu¬ 
nion  is  meant  no  more  than  this — that,  that  which  is  the 
organic  medium  of  the  communion  is  received  by  the 
mouth,  ih.it  through  the  natural  we  reach  the  supernatural. 
Our  theologians,  when  they  speak  of  a  reception  by  the 
mouth,  mean  no  more  than  this — that  he  that  receives  tl  e 
bread  and  wine  by  the  mouth  naturally,  thereby,  as  by  an 
organ,  receives  the  humanity  of  Christ  sacramentally  and 
supernatural^,  just  as  when  faith  corneth  by  hearing,  the 
ear  receives  the  outward  word  naturally,  and  thereby  or¬ 
ganically  receives  the  Holy  Spirit  mediately  and  super- 
naturally,  who  conveys  himself  in,  with,  and  under,  that 
word. 

Fourth  Proposition. 

4.  Hr,  Gerhart  says  that  the  view  of  his  Church  is,  that 
the  communion  “in  the  Lord’s  Supper”  is  “with  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  no  less  than  with  his  Spirit.”  Here 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  Zwinglian  view. 
A  communion  involves  communication  on  the  one  part, 
and  reception  on  the  other.  It  is,  the  Reformed  doctrine 
apparently  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  commu¬ 
nicated  and  received  no  less  than  his  Spirit.  The  Reform¬ 
ed  have  insisted,  that  to  the  question,  What  is  communi¬ 
cated  and  received  in  the  Lord’s  Supper?  their  answer  is 
identical  with  ours.  Christ’s  body  and  blood  are  given 
and  received.  This,  Dr.  Gerhart  says,  “was  not  at  issue 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  this  point,  Reformed  and 
Lutherans  were  agreed.”  Even  Zwingle,  in  his  letter  to 
the  German  princes,  says:  “We  have  never  denied  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  Supper.”  Far  more  strongly, 
Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  says:  “We  are  fed  with  the  flesh 
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and  blood  of  Christ.  Christ  refreshes  us  with  the  eating 
of  his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood.  By  that  sacred 
communication  of  his  flesh  and  blood ,  Christ  transfuses  his 
life  into  us — his  body  and  blood ,  in  which  lie  fulfilled  all 
obedience ,  to  work  out  a  perfect  righteousness  for  us.  ft  true 
and  substantial  communication  of  the  body  and  blood  ot\ 
our  Lord.”  Now  the  point  we  make,  is  this — that  a  large 
part  of  the  phraseology  which  our  Church  uses,  is  accept¬ 
ed,  as  sound  and  Scriptural,  bv  those  who  do  not  receive 
her  doctrine.  Those  who  shrink  back  from  the  terms  of 
our  Church,  as  carnal,  will  find  that  her  antagonists  are 
compelled  to  use  terms  just  as  open  to  misconstruction. 
It  is  just  as  Calvinistic,  on  the  showing  of  Calvinistic 
standards,  to  speak  of  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the 
blood  of  Christ,  in  the  Eucharist,  as  it  is  Lutheran.  The 
question  then  lies  fairly  before  the  Christian — Which 
view,  Calvinistic  or  Lutheran,  most  honestly  accepts  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  premises,  and  which  is  in  most 
logical  harmony  with  their  necessary  issues?  • 
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“ The  Ubiquitarian  Theory 
As  both  parties  start  with  the  same  form  of  words  as  to 


the  premises,  the  first  question  here  is,  Do  both  accept 
them  in  the  same  sense?  On  one  point  we  admit  that 
both  do — that  is,  that  by  the  “flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,” 
both  mean  his  time  human  body  and  blood — the  body 
which  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  which  still  maintains  its 
identity,  though  glorified  in  heaven. 

But  when  the  question  arises,  Do  both  mean  the  same 
thing,  when  they  speak  of  communing  with  this  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  the  reply  is,  They  do  not.  Here  the  De¬ 
formed  Church  seems  to  us  to  take  a  wav  with  one  set  of 
terms  all  that  it  had  conceded  with  another.  But  although 
it  differs  from  us,  we  cannot  accept  all  of  Dr  Gerhart’s 
phraseology  in  regard  to  our  Church  as  accurately  mark¬ 
ing  the  difference.  He  characterizes  our  doctrine  as  the 
“Ubiquitarian  theory  of  the  Lutherans”  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  reason  why  Dr.  Gerhart  applies  the  word  “Ubi¬ 
quitarian,”  unless  it  is,  that  he  imagines  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  reproach  against,  our  doctrine,  which  was 
originally  couched  unde>-  this  word,  which  is,  indeed,  a 
barbarous  and  unnecessary  one,  and  was  devised  by  the 
enemies  of  our  Church  to  injure  it  When  our  Church  is 
charged  with  the  doctrine  of  the  “Ubiquity"  of  Christ’s 
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human  nature,  it  is  usually  meant,  either,  1  :  that  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  Christ  is  everywhere  present,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  divinity,  as  an  infinite  essence,  or  by  some  es¬ 
sential  virtue  or  property  of  its  own  nature,  or,  2  :  that 
the  human  nature  lias  been  made  equal  to  the  divine,  in 
its  substance,  essence,  or  essential  properties,  or,  3 :  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  locally  expanded  in  all  places  of 
heaven  and  earth — one  and  all  of  which  our  Church  rejects 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  The  Godhead  alone  has  an 
f essential  omnipresence  The  human  nature  has  a  personal 

omnipresence — that  is,  a  presence  not  in  or  of  itself,  but 
through  the  divine,  in  virtue  of  its  personal  union  with  it. 
It  is  present,  not  by  extension  nor  locality.  The  Godhead 
itself  is  not  present  by  extension  or  locality;  neither  does 
it  render  the  human  thus  present  The  divine  nature  is 
present,  after  the  manner  of  an  infinite  Spirit,  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us,  and  the  human  is  present  after  the  manner, 
in  which  an  infinite  Spirit  renders  present  a  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  one  person  with  it,  a  manner  not  less,  nor 
more,  incomprehensible  to  us  than  the  other.  The  true 
designation  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  on  this  point,  would 
be,  “The  personal  omnipresence  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.” 

The  Reformed  Theory.  Some  Objections  to  it. 

lu  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  Dr.  Gerhart  says: 
“The  Kefo’rmed  theologians  (in  answer  to  the  question  : 
How  is  this  communion  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
established  and  maintained  ?)  replied  :  By  the  mysterious 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  elevating  the  hearts  of  believ¬ 
ers  to  Christ  in  heaven,  who  feeds  and  nourishes  them, 
with  the  life-giving  power  of  his  flesh  and  blood  ”  To 
this  view,  thus  placed  in  antithesis  to  that  of  our  Church 
by  Dr.  Gerhart,  we  have  many  objections,  some  of  which 
because  of  the  antagonism  in  which  he  has  placed  the  two 
views,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state.  The  Deformed  view 
acknowledges  a  mystery — “the  mysterious  agency”  it  says 
—-and  so  far,  concedes,  a  priori  it  has  no  advantage  over 
against  the  Lutheran  view  on  the  general  ground  that  our 
view  involves  m vaster v.  Eisino-  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  an 
unconscious  rationalism,  it  yet  concedes  that  it  cannot 
bring  the  question  into  the  sphere  of- reason  ;  it  simply 
takes  it  out  of  one  part  of  the  realm  of  mystery  to  lav  it 
down  in  another.  We  suppose  the  mystery  of  the  Sup 
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per  to  be  that  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  Reformed  view 
supposes  its  mystery  to  be  that  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  But  we  dread  lest  the  rationalizing  that,  fails  to 
take  the  subject  into  the  sphere  of  reason,  may  carry  the 
thinker  thither,  and  that  the  Reformed  view  which  shifts 
the  mystery  will  run  out  into  the  Arminian  or  Socinian 
view  which  sets  it  entirely  aside.  For  while  the  Reformed 
view  acknowledges  a  mystery,  it  is  evident  that  it  hopes 
to  find  its  account  in  the  measurable  relief  of  that  mys- 
tery.  It  is  a  theory  which  seems  to  be  reluctant  to  strain 
the  text,  and  yet  has  a  bribe  for  the  reason  over  against 
the  literal  construction  of  that  text.  It  is  an  uncomforta¬ 
ble  thing,  for  it  lays  more  on  the  heart  than  it  lifts  off  the 


mind.  We  object  to  it  furthermore,  that  it  seems  to  us  to 
confound  the  distinctive  work  of  two  persons  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  distinctive  work  of  the  inc*arnate  Son  of 
God  to  redeem,  and  to  apply  his  redemption  in  his  own 
person.  It  is  the  distinctive  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  in  us  that  faith  which  will  savingly  use  what  Christ 
offers.  We,  no  less  than  the  Reformed,  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  ;  not  however  to  do  Christ's  work,  but  to  do  his  own. 
The  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  savingly  partakers  in  what  is 
received  bv  the  outward  organs  of  the  soul.  Christ  is  in- 
tercessor  for  us  with  the  Father,  and  so  secures  for  us  the 
possibility  of  partaking  in  the  blessings  which  centre  in 
his  person.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  intercessor  for  the  Father 
and  the  Son  with  usr  and  thus  leads  us  actually  to  accept 
with  :  he  heart  those  most  blessed  gifts,  which  they  offer 
us.  In  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Christ  gives  to  us  himself,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  do  not  resist  his  sacred  work,  en¬ 
ables  us  from  the  person  of  Christ  thus  given  us,  to  draw 
those  benefits,  of  which  that  person  is  the  sole  spring. 
That  the  sacramental  giving:  of  Christ  is  the  work  of  his 
own  person  and  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  most  explicitly 
taught  in  the  portions  of  the  Xew  Testament  which  speak 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  it  is  the  work  not  of  the 
Spirit,  but  of  Christ,  to  impart  to  us  his  body  and  blood 
sacramentally,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  when  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  instituted,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  giv¬ 
en  in  any  of  the  distinctive  functions  alloted  to  Him  under 


the  Xew* Dispensation  These  it  is  distinctly  taught  were 
not  to  be  exercised  till  Christ  was  glorified  and  had  gone 
to  the  Father.  But  whatever  chc  words  of  the  institution 
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mean  now,  they  meant  when  the  Supper  was  instituted  As 
they  could  not  mean  then,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  mediated 
Christ’s  presence,  which  if  it  were  done  at  all,  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  a  work  of  the  New  Dispensation,  they 
cannot  mean  it  now.  There  is  not  a  solitary  passage  in 
which  the  sacramental  impartatiori  of  Christ’s  body  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  a  true 
presence  of  Christ  on  earth  the  Reformed  view  substitutes 
an  imaginary  presence  of  the  believer  in  heaven.  The 
view  seems  to  derogate  from  the  personal  sufficiency  of 
Christ.  It  seems  to  separate  properties  from  the  substance 
in  which  they  inhere,  to  sunder  the  efficacy  from  the  Om¬ 
nipotent  Being  who  has  that  efficacy  ;  segregate  the  mer¬ 
its  of  Christ  from  his  undivided  person,  in  which  they 
were  wrought  out.  According  to  it,  Christ’s  body  can  be 
truly  eaten  without  being  truly  present ;  it  is  we  who  are 
rather  communicated  to  Christ  than  he  to  us ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
lifts  us  to  heaven ;  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  our  spirit  to  Christward,  not  the  communion  of  the 
bodv  of  Christ  to  usward.  We  are  the  centre  of  the  mystery. 
Christ’s  body  is  at  one  point  on  its  circumference,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  its  radius ;  the  Holy  Ghost  can  lift  us  to  the 
bod}^  of  Christ,  but  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  cannot 
bring  that  body  to  us — -our  faith,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  can  do  what  incarnate  omnipotence  cannot  do. 
How  tangled  is  that  which  promised  to  be  so  simple,  how 
vague  that  which  meant  to  be  so  sharp  and  clear.  The 
terminology  of  the-  Reformed  view  is,  in  the  last  degree, 
perplexing,  and  wears  the  air  of  a  want  of  candor.  If  it 
be  accepted  loosely,  it  runs  out  into  the  old  'Zwinglian  the¬ 
ory,  which  is  also  the  view  of  a  low  Arminianism  and  of 
Rationalism.  If  it  be  accepted  rigidly,  it  is  less  intelligi¬ 
ble,  even  to  reason,  than  any  other,  and  seems  to  us,  when 
thoroughly  sifted,  to  have,  at  some  point,  all  the  difficulties 
of  all  the  other  views,  without  their  internal  harmony. 
The  rigid  logic  which  so  wonderfully  marks  Calvin,  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  system,  seems  to  fail  him  here,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Churches  which  maintain  the  views 
of  that  masterly  thinker  on  almost  every  other  point,  have 
either  positively  rejected,  or  quietly,  practically  ignored 
his  sacramental  theories,  which  was,  indeed,  but  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  views  of  Bucer,  which  their  originator  ulti- 
mately  abandoned  for  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
They  were  grafted  on  Calvin’s  system,  not  grown  by  it, 
and  they  fall  away  even  when  the  trunk  retains  its  origi- 
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nal  vigor,  or  are  retained  as  the  Unionistic  theology  now 
retains  them,  when  everything,  ordinarily  embraced  in  Cal¬ 
vinism,  is  utterly  abandoned. 

The  Person  of  Christ  ;  a  Great  Misapprehension 

.Corrected. 

From  the  views  which  have  been  presented  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person,  our  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  with  what  reservation  to  accept  Dr.  Gerhart’s  state¬ 
ment  which  follows  the  one,  on  which  we  have  just  dwelt. 
He  says  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  “involved  the  commu¬ 
nicating  of  Divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ;  in  virtue  of  which  his  human  nature  was  not 
limited  to  heaven,  nor  to  any  place  at  a  time,  but  like  the 
divine  nature ,  was  present  in  all  places  at  the  same  time 
where  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  instituted  and  admin¬ 
istered  ”  For  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  “Herzog’s  Encyclopaedia,  by 
Dr.  Bomberger.”  We  would  protest  against  the  authori- 
ty  of  Herzog’s  Encyclopaedia  on  an^y  question  involving 
‘d  distinctive  "doctrine  of  Lutheranism.  Great  as  are  the 
merits  of  that  almost  indispensable  work,  it  is  yet  an  un¬ 
safe  guide  on  any  question  which  involves  in  any  way  the 
so  called  Evangelical  Union.  The  article  on  the  Cornmu- 
nicatio  Idiomatum  is  written  by  Dr.  Schenkel,  and  in  its 
whole  texture  is  Unionistic,  and  in  some  of  its  statements, 
in  our  judgment,  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  article  has 
been  very  admirably  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Krotel,  for 
the  Abridgement  of  Herzog,  edited  by  Dr.  Bomberger. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  in  the  part  of  the  article  cited 
by  Dr.  Gerhart,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  it,  a  voucher 
for  his  definition,  especially  for  the  statement  that  our 
Church  holds  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  present 
“like  the  divine  nature Dr.  Schenkel,  however  anxious 
he  might  be  to  make  out  a  case  against  our  doctrine,  could 
not  have  ventured  on  a  statement,  which  is  not  only  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  our  Church,  but  is  con¬ 
tradicted  in  express  terms  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
Here  we  will  say,  as  we  said  before,  if  Dr.  Gerhart  will 
show  us  a  solitary  passage  in  our  Confession,  or  in  any  ap¬ 
proved  author  of  our  Church,  which  says  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  present,  Hike  the  divine  nature ,”  we  will 
confess  that  we  have  too  hastily  pronounced  upon  his 
statements,  and  will  consent  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  learner 
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in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church.  Our  Confessions  as  we 
read  them,  again  and  again  assert  the  very  opposite,  and 
we  will  undertake  for  every  line  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism,  which  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ  is  present  like  the  divine,  to  produce  twen¬ 
ty  from  our  Confessions  which  repudiate  it  with  equal 
strength. 

As  Dr.  Gerhart  has  cited  no  passage  from  any  Lutheran 
authority  which  asserts  the  doctrine  he  imputes  to  us,  it 
might  be  sufficient  for  us  simply  to  meet  his  statement 
with  this  denial,  but  we  will  go  further  and  cite  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  which  it  is  expressly 
repudiated. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  in  its  VUIth  Article,  after  as¬ 
serting  that  the  “divine  virtue,  life,  power,  and  majesty 
are  given  to  the  human  nature  assumed  in  Christ,”  goes  oil. 
to  say  :  1.  “This  declaration,  however,  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  such  sense,  as  if  these  were  communicated,  as 
the  Father  has  communicated  to  the  Son  according  to  his 
divine  nature,  his  own  essence  and  all  divine  proper¬ 
ties,  whence  he  is  of  one  essence  with  the  Father,  and  co¬ 
equal.”  \ 

.2  “For  Christ  only  according  to  his  divine  nature  is 
equal  to  the  Father  :  according  to  his  human  nature  he  is- 
under  God.'1'1 

3.  “From  these  statements  it  is  manifest,  that  we  im¬ 
agine  no  confusion,  equalizing ,  or  abolishing  of  the  natures 
in  Christ.  For  the  power  of  giving  life  is  not  in  the 
flesh  of  Christ  in  the  same  way,  in  which  it  is  in 
his  divine  nature,  to  wit,  as  an  essential  property  :  this 
we  have  never  asserted,  never  imagined.” 

.4  “For  that  communion  of  natures,  and  of  properties, 
is  not  the  result  of  an  essentia],  or  natural  effusion  of  the 
properties  of  the  divine  nature  upon  the  human  :  as  if  the 
humanity  of  Christ  had  them  subsisting  independently  and 
separate  from  divinity :  or  as  if  by  that  communion  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  Christ  had  laid  aside  its  natural  properties , 
and  was  either  converted  into  the  divine  nature,  or  was 
made  equal  in  itself,  and  per  se  to  the  divine  nature  by 
those  properties  thus  communicated  :  or  that  the  natural 
properties  and  operations  of  each  nature  were  identical ,  or 
even  equal.  For  these  and  like  ERRORS  have  justly  been 
rejected  and  condemned  by  the  most  ancient  and  approved 
Vol.  XVIII.  Ho.  71.  55 
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councils  on  Scriptural  grounds.  For  in  no  respect  is 
there  to  be  made,  or  admitted,  any  conversion,  or  confusion , 
or  equalizing ,  either  of  the  natures  in  Christ,  or  of  their 
essential  properties  ” 

5.  “By  these  words,  ‘real  communication,  really  to  com¬ 
municate,  \  we  never  designed  to  assert  any  physical  com¬ 
munication,  or  essential  transfusion,  (by  which  the  natures 
would  be  confounded  in  their  essences,  or  essential  pro¬ 
perties)  in  the  sense  in  which  some  craftily  and  malicious- 
lv,  doing  violence  to  their  conscience,  have  not  hesitated 
by  a  false  interpretation,  to  pervert  these  words  and 
phrases,  only  that  they  may  put  upon  sound  doctrine  the 
burden  of  unjust  suspicion.  We  oppose  these  words  and 
phrases  to  a  verbal  communication,  since  some  feign  that 
the  communication  of  properties  is  no  more  than  a  phrase, 
a  mode  of  speech,  that  is,  mere  words  and  empty  titles. 
And  they  have  pressed  this  verbal  communication  so 
far  that  they  are  not  willing  to  hear  a  word  of  any 
other.” 

6.  “There  is  in  Christ  that  one  only  divine  omnipo¬ 
tence,  virtue,  majesty  and  glory  :  which  is  proper  to  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  alone.  But  this  shines  and  exerts  its 
power  fully,  yet  most  freely  in,  and  with,  the  humanity 
assumed.” 

7.  “For  it  is  so  as  in  white-hot  iron,  the  power  of 
shining  and  burning  is  not  a  two  fold  power,  as  if  the  fire 
had  one  such  power,  and  the  iron  had  another  peculiar  and 
separate  power  of  shining  and  burning,  but  as  that  power 
of  shining  and  burning  is  the  property  of  the  fire,  and  yet 
because  the  fire  is  united  with  the  iron,  and  hence  exerts 
that  power  of  burning  and  shining  in  and  with  the  iron, 
and  through  that  white-hot  iron,  so  indeed  that  the  glow¬ 
ing  iron  has  from  this  union  the  power  both  to  burn  and 
to  shine,  and  yet  all  this  is  without  the  change  of  the  es¬ 
sence  or  of  the  natural  properties  either  of  the  iron  or  of  the 
fire .” 

The  Teader  will  please  observe  that  this  illustration  is 
neither  designed  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine,  nor  as  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  mode  of  the  union,  but  simply  as  an  aid 
in  removing  a  misunderstanding  of  the  definition  of 
terms. 

8.  “We  believe,  teach  and  confess,  that  there  occurred 
no  such  effusion  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  and  .of  all  his  pro¬ 
perties  on  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or  that  anything 
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was  withdrawn  from  the  divine  nature,  or  that  anything 
from  it  was  so  bestowed  on  another,  that  in  this  respect  it 
no  longer  retained  it  in  itself:  or  that  the  human  nature, 
in  its  own  substance  and  essence,  received  a  like  majesty, 
separate  from  the  divine  nature  and  essence." 

9.  “For  neither  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  nor  any 
other  creature  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  is  capacious  of  di¬ 
vine  omnipotence  in  that  way,  to  wit,  that  of  itself  it  could 
have  an  omnipotent  essence,  or  have  the  properties  of  om¬ 
nipotence  in  itself  and  per  seS 

10.  “For  in  this  way  the  human  nature  in  Christ  would 
he  denied '  and  completely  changed  into  divinity,  which  is 
repugnant  to  our  Christian  faith  and  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  ” 

11.  “We  reject,  therefore,  and  with  one  consent,  one 
mouth,  one  heart,  condemn  all  errors  departing  from  the 
sound  doctrine  we  have  presented  ;  errors  which  conflict 
with  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  prophets,  with 
the  received  and  approved  Ancient  Creeds,  and  with  our 
cherished  Augsburg  Confession.  These  errors  we  will 
briefly  and  summarily  recite  : 

a.  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  union,  is  coufounded  with  the  divinity,  or  transmut¬ 
ed  into  it. 

h.  That  the  human  nature  in  Christ  in  the  same  way 
as  divinity,  as  an  infinite  essence,  and  by  an  essential  vir¬ 
tue  or  property  of  its  own  nature,  is  everywhere 

PRESENT. 

c.  That  the  human  nature  in  Christ  has  become  equal 
to  the  divine  nature  in  its  substance  or  essence,  and  essen¬ 
tial  properties. 

d.  That  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  locally  extended  in 
all  places  of  heaven  and  earth,  an  affirmation  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  with  truth,  even  of  divinity.” 

'  mj 

e.  “These  errors  and  all  others  in  conflict  with  sound 
doctrine  we  reject,  and  we  would  exhort  all  devout  people, 
not  to  attempt  to  scrutinize  this  deep  mystery,  with  the 
curious  search  of  human  reason,  but  rather  with  the  Apos¬ 
tles  of  our  Lord  to  exercise  a  simple  faith,  closing  the  eyes 
of  human  reason,  and  bringing  every  thought  into  captivi¬ 
ty  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  But  most  sweet,  most  firm 
consolation  and  perpetual  joy  may  they  seek  in  the  truth 
that  our  flesh  is  placed  so  high,  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  of  Cod,  and  of  his  Almighty  power.  Thus 
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shall  they  find  an  abiding  consolation  in  every  sorrow,  and 
be  kept  safe  from  everv  hurtful  error  ” 

With  these  beautiful  words  our  Formula  of  Concord 
closes  its  matchless  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  person,  and  with  them  we  close,  imploring  the 
pardon  of  that  ever  present  and  ever  precious  Saviour  for 
our  poor  utterances,  on  such  a  theme,  and  beseeching  him 
to  bless  even  this  unworthy  offering  to  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  some  faint  heart  in  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 


ARTICLE  YI. 


“  THE  LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.”  HEB.  6  :  2. 
By  W,  AY.  Spear,  I) .  0.,  Altoona,  Pa. 


The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  passage  in  question  has  been  misinter¬ 
preted  by  many  writers  of  our  o.wn  day.  Misled  by  the 
mere  sound  of  the  words,  they  have  adduced  it,  as  a  proof 
text  for  the  Apostolic  appointment  of  Confirmation.  The 
antiquity  and  propriety  of  that  interesting  rite,  are  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  discussion  of  this  text;  neither 
are  these  points  at  all  questioned  by  the  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  so  clear  to  his  mind,  that  he  does  not 
think  they  need  any  support  from  this  text  While  he 
does  think,  that  the  attempt  to  class  it  among  “the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christ”  does  much  injury  to  a  good  cause,  plac¬ 
ing  this  rite  in  an  entirely  false  position,  and  compromis¬ 
ing  the  Protestant  character  of  those  evangelical  divines, 
who  through  inadvertence,  or  by  mistake,  have  been  led  to 
adopt  this  interpretation 

The  usual  mode  of  arguing  on  this  text,  takes  the  form 
of  the  following  syllogism  The  Apostle  classes  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands  among  the  rudiments  of  Christian  disci- 
pleship,  required  to  be  inculcated  upon  and  accepted  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Church.  But  the  only  laying  on  of 
hands,  which  has  been  or  could  be  enjoined  and  practiced 
in  this  way  is  Confirmation.  Therefore,  he  must  have  in¬ 
tended  to  refer  to  this  rite  as  one  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
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But  it  will  not  do  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  without 
examining  the  promises,  on  which  it  is  founded.  Nor  can 
we  determine  the  meaning  of  the  text,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  general  scope  of  the  Apostle,  throughout  that 
part  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  found. 

Let  us  observe  first  the  peculiar  manner,  in  which  the 
Apostle  refers  to  the  subject.  He  is  not  here  enjoining 
any  doctrines  or  observances  upon  the  Hebrews,  but  go¬ 
ing  beyond  the  former,  and  it  may  be  even  abolishing  the 
latter.  Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ,  let 
us  go  on  to  perfection  ;  XOT  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God ,  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms  and  laying  on  of  hands,  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
eternal  judgment 

Let  us  next  inquire,  what  is  the  real  point  of  contrast 
in  this  passage?  or  what  is  meant  by  the  first  principles 
which  are  to  be  left,  and  the  perfection  which  is  to  be 
aimed  at  ?  The  Apostle  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  that  they  were  not  spiritual  but  carnal,  even 
babes  in  Christ,  and,  therefore,  that  he  had  fed  them  with 
milk,  not  with  meat  This  is  the  same  course  which  he 
says  he  has  pursued  towards  the  Hebrews,  but  the  occa¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  different,  the  Corinthian  defect  Avas  in 
temper,  evinced  by  their  strifes  for  party  preeminence  ; 
but  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  defective  in  know¬ 
ledge.  They  were  resting  in  the  rudiments  of  Christiani- 
tv,  and  in  what  Paul  elsewhere  calls  the  beggarly  elements 
of  the  world.  They  showed  a  spirit  of  legal  and  sacra¬ 
mental  bondage.  They  thought  only  of  Moses’  law  and 
Aaron's  office,  at  most  of  Abraham's  But  here  was  a 
greater  than  these,  the  antitype  of  Melchisedec.  Even 
when  they  came  to  Christ,  they  thought  only  of  his  sacri¬ 
ficial  offering,  aud  supposed  that  this  needed  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed.  Thev  thought  of  his  death,  not  of  his  life,  his  inter- 
cession  and  his  power  to  bless.  They  paused  at  the  cross, 
forgetting  the  mitre  and  the  crown,  and  that  he  had  become 
a  perpetual  high  priest  and  an  almighty  King  Does  not 
the  distinction  here  made,  seem  like  that  which  our  Lord 
himself  indicated,  when  he  said,  ‘Tf  I  have  told  you  of 
earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if 
I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?”  He  immediately  adds,  and 
“No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  son  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven 
thus  directing  our  thoughts  to  that  part  of  his  work, 
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which  is  carried  on  above,  where  no  man  liveth  to  make 
intercession. 

At  any  rate,  the  Apostle  is  evidently  endeavoring  to 
wean  his  young  converts,  his  spiritual  babes,  from  their 
Judaising  tendencies  And  in  perfect  consistency  with 
this,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  reference  here,  as  in  the 
entire  context,  is  to  Jewish  tenets  and  ceremonies. 

But  further,  this  appears  from  the  words  of  the  text  it¬ 
self  The  term  “oracles  of  God'7  always  refers  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  This  Owen  observes,  referring 
to  2  Tim.  3:16;  2  Peter  1  :  21  ;  Acts  7  :  38 ;  Rom  3:2. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  1  Peter  4  :  11.  The  term 
baptisms  is  never  used  in  the  plural,  when  referring  to 
Christian  baptism  and  is  nowhere  else  translated  baptisms, 
but  washings,  as  Heb.  9  :  10.  All  the  doctrines,  mention¬ 
ed  here,  are  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  both  by  precept 
and  symbol.  Even  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was 
taught  most  plainly,  see  Owen  in  he  ;  and  the  Apostle  ad¬ 
verts  to  this  fact  in  ch.  .11  :  16.  Repentance  and  faith 
were  the  doctrines  emphaticallv  taught  in  their  ‘washings’ 
and  other  sacrificial  acts,  of  which  the  laying  on  of  hands 
wras  one.  As  an  illustration  of  the  Apostle’s  habit  of  in¬ 
culcating  these  ‘principles'  or  ‘rudiments,’  Owen  refers  to 
Acts  17  :  31,  where  the  very  order,  in  which  they  are  here 
mentioned,  is  the  same. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that  clause  of 
the  text,  with  which  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned 

Thomas  Scott  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Divines  on  this  text  :  “Some  expositors  ex¬ 
plain  these  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  relating 
wholly  to  instructions,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
concerning  the  Messiah’s  Kingdom  Some  confine  them 
exclusively  to  the  New  Testament  Dispensation,  tome 
regard  the  baptisms  and  laying  on  of  hands,  as  typical  of 
repentance  and  faith,  including  the  words  in  a  parenthesis. 
Others  understand  by  ‘principles,’  not  fundamental  truths, 
but  introductory  elements  Some  of  them  were  indeed 
the  most  important  in  themselves,  yet  the  more  obvious 
and  simple  parts  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  were  exter¬ 
nals,  connected  with  the  first  profession  of  it,  on  which  the 
Jews  were  apt  to  lay  far  too  much  stress,  and  it  was  obvi¬ 
ously  proper  for  the  Apostle  to  mention  these,  when  he 
would  call  them  off  from  the  introductory  elements  to  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  doctrines." 
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To  each  of  these  views,  let  us  direct  attention,  and  for 
each  adduce  authority  and  reason. 

1.  Some  refer  the  whole  passage  to  the  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  supports  this  view  at  length. 
He  supposes  the  baptisms  to  be  the  washings  and  sprink¬ 
lings  so  common  among  the  Jews,  and  the  laving  on  of 
hands,  to  refer  to  an  important  ceremony  in  their  sacrifi¬ 
ces.  He  observes,  that  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  are  called  also  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  which  term  oracles  invariably  refers  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  These,  he  says,  pointed  out  Christ,  and  therefore, 
contained  the  rudiments  of  his  doctrine,  so  that  St.  Paul’s 
exhortation  is,  to  leave  the  law,  and  come  to  the  gospel — - 
make  Moses  the  school  master  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  He 
shows  that  all  the  “principles”  here  enumerated,  were  em¬ 
bodied  and  preserved.  Their  “foundation”  was  laid  under 
the  Old  Testament,  though  referred  to  the  Gospel,  for 
proof  and  illustration. 

In  this  view,  Clarke  is  sustained  by  Macknight,  who  as¬ 
cribes  it  also  to  Pierce.  Doddridge  refers  to  it  as  a  re¬ 
markable  interpretation,  and  though  not  disposed  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  altogether,  is  unwilling  to  “confine  some  of  the 
clauses  to  so  contracted  a  sense,  as  Pierce  puts  upon  them  ” 
He  unites  the  Christian  baptism  with  the  Jewish  baptisms, 
and  understands  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  the  act  of  the 
Apostles,  which,  he  says,  subserved  such  important  pur¬ 
poses,  in  the  communication  of  miraculous  gifts,  that  it 
might  well  be  called  a  first  principle,  though  by  no  means 
of  perpetual  obligation. 

Townsend  admits  a  reference  to  the  sacrificial  system, 
and  suggests  no  other  interpretation.  Bishop  Hall  does 
not  indeed  allude  to  this  view  in  paraphrasing  the  text, 
and  yet  upon  the  preceding  (ch.  5  :  11,)  he  says,  they  paid 
over  much  respect  to  the  Mosaic  law.”  And  if  such  was 
the  reference  there,  why  not  here  ? 

Slade  observes  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the 
word  “baptisms,”  occurs  only  in  two  other  places,  and  in 
neither  signifies  baptism,  for  which  the  word  always  is 
“baptisma,”  but  rather  “washings,”  in  allusion  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  purifications.  He  explains  the  whole  thus  :  “We  need 
not  now  insist  upon  the  ancient  doctrine  of  repentance 
and  faith  in  God,  nor  explain  the  rites  of  purification,  as 
figurative  of  Christian  baptism,  and  inward  purity,  nor  the 
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laying  of  hands  on  the  victim,  as  the  symbol  of  vicarious 
suffering,  or  of  spiritual  communications,  nor  the  types 
and  intimations  of  the  resurrection,  nor  the  administrations 
of  a  future  judgment  These  rudiments  of  Christianity, 
we  need  not  teach  again.’7  And  he  refers  to  several  high, 
authorities  besides  Pierce  and  Macknight,  Wolf  and  Po¬ 
sen  m  idler. 

Bloomfield  agrees  with  Slade  in  his  criticism  upon  the 
word  baptisms,  though  he  does  not  adhere  to  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  passage  with  the  same  consistency. 

Bickersteth  regards  “the  elementary  principles  here 
mentioned,  as  leading  to  the  full  light  of  Christianity. 
The  baptisms  of  the  Old  Testament  had  their  completion 
in  Christian  baptism,  and  prepare  us  for  the  fuller  know¬ 
ledge,  which  the  Gospel  imparts.  The  laying  on  of  hands, 
which  under  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  the  transfer  of 
the  sins  of  the  guilty  to  the  appointed  victim — under  the 
New  Testament,  seems  to  apply  to  that  full  reception  of 
all  the  blessings  of  the  Atonement,  which  the  completed 
sacrifice  of  Christ  has  procured  for  us,  and  which  his  ap¬ 
pointed  ministers  now  manifest,  by  the  laying  of  their 
hands  on  pardoned  and  accepted  believers  And  God 
testified  his  acceptance  of  this  at  the  beginning,  by  com¬ 
municating  to  them  the  miraculous  gifts  of  his  Spirit.” 
This  writer,  though  he  does  not  confine  the  reference  as 
the  former  writers  do,  yet  confirms  their  view  of  it,  by  ob¬ 
serving  “that  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  towards 
God,  were  the  great  principles  of  the  patriarchal  religion  ; 
baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands,  were  specially  connected 
with  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  (rleb.  9  :  10 ;  Lev.  B:  2,  8  * 
6,  12,  4  :  4,  15  :  29,  19  :  S3,  16  :  21):  and  the  resurrection 
and  judgment  were  specially  unfolded  by  the  Prophets. 
Dan.  12  :  23  ;  Efos.  13  :  14  ;  Ez.  37  ;  Is.  26.* 

Mr.  Birks  in  his  Introductory  to  “Mede’s  Apostacy,”  de  ¬ 
clares  the  true  rendering  of  the  phrase,  to  be  ‘baptisms  of 
instruction;’  i.  e  ,  either  as  Mede  supposes,  baptisms  for 
which  catechumens  were  trained  by  previous  teaching,  or 
else  baptisms  (washings),  that  instruct  us  by  the  lively 
emblems  they  furnish  of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the 
soul. 

In  like  manner  Outram  says:  “The  imposition  of  hands, 
was  a  prominent  part  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  sacrific- 

*  See  Bickersteth,  on  Baptisms,  p.  268. 
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ing.  It  was  ordained  in  tlie  law,  that  when  the  victim 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  the  officer  should 
lay  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  with  his  face  towards  the 
temple,  offer  up  solemn  prayers.  Imposition  of  hands 
was  also  the  customary  mode  of  designating  those  per¬ 
sons,  which  were  .either  devoted  to  death,  or  commended 
to  the  divine  favor,  or  destined  to  any  important  service. 
It  was  always  accompanied  with  some  express  words  of 
supplication  or  imprecation,  which,  therefore,  are  always 
included  under  the  description  of  laying  on  of  hands,  even 
when  no  prayers  are  expressly  mentioned.”* 

Thomas  Scott  in  his  Practical  observations  on  the  pas¬ 
sage,  speaks  of  the  four  fundamentals  or  rudiments,  repen¬ 
tance  and  faith,  resurrection  and  judgment,  thus  in  fact, 
making  the  other  two  as  parenthetic  ;  and  says,  even  these 
doctrines,  should  not  engross  men’s  whole  attention  ;  but 
every  part  of  the  truth  and  will  of  God  should  be  set  be¬ 
fore  all.  Much  less  should  we  be  perpetually  discoursing 
about  baptisms,  and  other  externals ;  which  have  their 
place  and  use,  but  often  occupy  far  too  much  the  attention 
those  who  might  be  better  employed.”  But  in  fact  the  of 
four  doctrines  referred  to,  if  viewed  in  connection  with 
Christ,  and  not  merely  as  held  by  the  Jews,  may  be  said 
to  contain  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  And  hence,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  writer,  before  quoted,  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  out  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Apostle. 
Unless  these  doctrines  were  viewed  as  held  under  the  law 
and  not  under  the  Gospel,  we  could  never  leave  them,  nor 
would  we  need  to  leave  them,  even  to  “go  on  to  perfec¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Some  refer  it  entirely  to  the  ordinances  of  the  New 
Dispensation.  This  is  done  by  the  most  respectable  com¬ 
mentators,  except  those  just  mentioned.  Though  its  ad¬ 
vocates  take  for  granted,  rather  than  argue,  the  propriety 
of  such  an  interpretation.  Hence,  this  is  made  a  proof- 
text,  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Confirmation..  Whit¬ 
by  says  :  “It  must  mean  Confirmation,  because  it  is  ad¬ 
duced  among  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  common  to  all  who  professed  it,  whereas,  im¬ 
position  of  hands  in  ordination, '  absolution  of  penitents, 
and  visitations  of  the  sick  were  confined  to  a  few  and  not 

^Sacrifices,  pp.  180 — 3. 
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connected  with  baptism.”  This  argument  is  adopted  hv 
Shepherd,  Hobart,  Mcllvaine,  Tyng,  and  J.  A.  Clarke  * 
That  the  expression  refers  to  Confirmation,  is  admitted  by 
Calvin  and  Grotius  in  loco 

Bishop  H.  W.  Lee,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Iowa,  in  a  recent  sermon  on  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
says:  “A  fourth  sort  of  absolution,  received  among' the 
ancients,  was  the  laying  on  of  hands,  accompanied  by  sol¬ 
emn  prayer,  for  the  aid  and  strengthening  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This,  which  we  now  call  Confirmation,  is  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Miraculous  signs 
are  not  now  given,  or  needed  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  is 
as  necessary  as  ever,  and  we  may  still  hope  to  receive  it, 
when  sought  for-  according  to  the  Divine  will,  and  in  con-- 
formity  with  the  teaching  and  usage  of  those  Apostolic 
men  who  spake,  and  acted  by  inspiration.”  iNow  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  in  every  possible  way,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  to  act  “according  to  the  Divine  will,"  and  those  who 
seek  it  in  what  they  deem  “conformity  to  the  teaching  and 
usage  of  the  Apostles,”  will  surely  obtain  a  blessing  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  usage  of  the  Apostles  was 
intended  to  be  obligatory,  nor  that  they  do  “teach"  us  to 
believe  this  usage  to  be  “one  of  the  principles  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ" — for  which  this  respected  and  beloved 
author  gives  no  reason,  but  a  simple  assertion. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Butler,  in  his  “Flock  Fed,”  an  interesting  and  tru- 
ly  evangelical  illustration  of  the  Episcopal  Catechism,  says  : 
“We  infer  that  this  practice  was  to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ”  And  “by 
these  principles  are  meant  the  most  essential  truths,  facts 
and  institutions  of  Christianity.”  He  argues  for  this  in¬ 
terpretation  “from  the  fact,  that  all  the  remaining  truths 
and  ordinances  are  known  from  other  passages  to  be  uni¬ 
versal,  fundamental  and  permanent.”  But,  as  this  is  not 
one  of  the  “truths”  enumerated,  we  cannot  infer  anything 
as  to  this,  and  there  is  only  one  other  “ordinance,"  refer- 
red  to.  And  it  is  a  question,  whether  that  is  an  ordinance 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  whereas,  if  it  is,  the  inference 
would  be  according  to  this  reasoning,  that  Confirmation  is 
equally  “fundamental  and  permanent"  with  baptism.  But 
the  author,  himself  says,  that  “the  Episcopal  Church,  does 


*  Pastor's  Testimony,  p.  48 — 9. 
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not  in  any  of  her  services  or  articles  place  tliis  rite  on  any 
higher  ground  than  Apostolic  practice.  She  does  not 
claim  for  it  an  express  command,  direction  or  announce¬ 
ment,  that  it  should  be  continued  in  the  Church.”  How, 
then,  can  we  consistently  interpret  this  doubtful  passage, 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  a  “fundamental  principle”  of 
the  Gospel.  And  yet  b}^  denying  this  interpretation,  and 
even  refusing  to  appeal  to  this  passage  for  any  authority 
in  regard  to  it,  we  do  not  deprive  it  of  veneration  and 
utilhy,  as  a  usage  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and 
destined  according  to  ecclesiastical  authority  and  popular 
sentiment  to  continue,  till  the  end  of  time.  For  our  au¬ 
thor,  savs  again,  “As  Confirmation  is  not  regarded  as  a 
sacrament,  and  has  nothing  superstitious  or  unscriptural 
connected  with  it,  it  may  be  received  as  a  rite  which  the 
Church  has  authority  to  institute,  even  by  those  who  can- 
not  regard  it,  as  of  Apostolic  appointment  and  perpetual 
obligation.” 

Oxenden,  an  English  writer,  in  his  excellent  little  work 
on  “Our  Church  and  her  Services,”  recently  re-published, 
makes  no  reference  whatever,  to  this  text,  but  says  :  “If 
we  look  into  the  Acts,  we  shall  see  that  a  kind  of  Confir¬ 
mation  was  practiced  by  the  Apostles.  Vide  8  :  14,  and 
19  :  5.  The  Apostles  laid  their  hands  on  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  that  they  might  receive  some  further  gifts 
of  grace.  Here  then  was  a  practice  very  like  Confirma¬ 
tion,  though  not  quite  the  same  thing.”  Mav  we  not  add, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  whether  even  this  kind 
of  Confirmation  was  universally  practiced,  and  still  more, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  practiced,  when  all  con¬ 
ferring  of  miraculous  gifts  had  ceased.  In  this  respect,  it 
stands  on  much  more  doubtful  ground,  than  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

8.  Some  include  the  words  baptisms  and  laying  on  of 
hands,  in  a  parenthesis.  This  construction  suits  either  of 
the  foregoing  interpretations,  and  renders  the  first  one  un¬ 
objectionable  in  itself,  while  if  connected  with  the  second, 
it  preserves  also  the  harmony  of  the  context.  It  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Calvin,  who  takes  the  words  as  in  apposition, 
and  gives  the  sense  thus,  “Repentance  and  faith,  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  (or  set  forth  by)  baptism  and  Confirmation.” 
He  says :  “Thus  the  context  flows  better.”  He  adds, 
“Unless  you  read  them  thus,  there  will  be  this  absurdity, 
that  he  repeats  the  same  thing  twice.  For  what  is  the 
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doctrine  of  baptism,  &c.,  but  this  repentance  and  faith, 
resurrection  and  judgment,  and  the  like.”* 

Bishop  Hall,  however,  speaks  of  this  with  contempt:  “Sure¬ 
ly  to  coop  up  these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  as  some  have 
poorly  devised,  is  both  very  unreasonable  and  injurious  to 
the  spirit  of  God — which  would  have  this  Scripture  to  owil 
freely,  in  all  equal  relations  to  the  foregoing  and  follow¬ 
ing  clauses.  What  God  will  have  laid  open  and  the  like, 
let  not  man  enclose. ”f  Perhaps,  Bishop  Hall  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  author  of  this  “poor  device,”  was  none  other 
than  he,  whom  in  the  same  work!  he  calls  “the  glorv  of 
the  French  Church,”  “whose  authority  is  justly  wont  to 
sway  so  much,  with  all  the  Reformed  Churches.” 

In  defence  of  the  mode  proposed  by  Calvin,  might  it  not 
be  implied,  that  the  text  thus  understood,  “means  as  free¬ 
ly”  as  in  any  other  way,  and  certainly  does  stand  in  “equal 
relation”  to  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  clauses.  That 
this  is  so,  let  Bishop  Hall’s  own  paraphrase  of  the  passage 
be  adduced. §  “Hot  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  let  us  go  on  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  the  highest  mysteries  thereof, 
not  needing  to  be  instructed  anew  in  the  first  grounds  of 
our  Catechism,  in  the  doctrine  of  repentance  of  sin  and 
faith  in  God ;  those  ordinary  points  of  religion,  which  are 
called  for,  of  all  that  are  to  be  baptized,  and  made  capable 
of  the  imposition  of  hands,  for  their  Confirmation  in  the 
faith  ;  particularly  in  these  points,  that  there  is  a  happy 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  an  awful  judgment  to  come.” 

Here  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  own  protest  against 
this  very  view,  for  he  certainly  takes  the  words  “doctrine 
of  baptism,”  in  apposition  to  the  foregoing,  and,  therefore, 
they  must  be  parenthetic. 

Calvin  no  doubt  would  have  accepted  Bishop  Hall’s 
paraphrase  as  consistent  with  his  construction,  for  he 
speaks  of  “a  formula  of  confession  among  catechumens, 
when  admitted  to  baptism  and  so  Beza  speaks  of  an  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  delivered  to  catechu¬ 
mens  in  baptism  and  imposition  of  hands. || 

*  See  Bishop  Meade  on  Confirmation,  1st  Ed.  pp.  17 — 9,  82 — 9  ; 
also,  Jenks’  Comprehensive  Commentary,  in  loc. 

f  Works  p  793.  j  P.  80-1 — 5. 

\  Hard  Texts,  in  loc.  |]  See  Hobart,  on  Confirmation,  p.  7. 
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Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  speaks  of  this  view,  when  he  says  : 
“Some  understand  the  whole  of  the  initiation  of  persons 
into  the  Church,  as  candidates  for  admission,  were  previ¬ 
ously  instructed  in  those  doctrines  which  contained  the 
fundamental  principles,  of  Christianity.  These  the  He¬ 
brews  had  already  received,  but  should  they  Judaize,  or 
mingle  the  Gospel  with  the  law,  they  would  thereby  ex¬ 
clude  themselves  from  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  should 
they  ever  be  admitted  again  after  this  apostacy,  they  must 
come  through  the  same  gate,  or  lay  again  the  same  foun¬ 
dation.”  This  is  consistent  with  his  remarks  above,  and 
the  view,  in  support  of  which  they  were  given. 

Simeon  advocates  this  construction  :  “These  are  not 
additional  principles,  but  rites  of  the  Jewish  law,  by  which 
those  principles  were  prefigured.  They  are  no  ‘principles,’ 
nor  should  we  attempt  to  explain  them  as  such.  They 
are  explanatory  of  the  preceding.  The  ‘baptisms’  shad¬ 
owed  forth  the  washing-  of  regeneration,  and  the  laving  on 
of  hands,  was  an  expression  of  faith  towards  God.  Now 
put  these  two  into  a  parenthesis,  as  being  only  illustrative 
’and  explanatory  of  the  former,  and  all  the  difficulties,  in 
which  Commentators  have  involved  the  passage,  will  im¬ 
mediately  vanish.”* 

Bloomfield  admits  that  the  points  here  referred  t6,  were 
catechetical  doctrines,  inculcated  on  candidates  for  baptism 
and  Confirmation,  viz.  :  To  repent  of  sin  and  have  faith  in 
the  declarations  of  God  .through  Christ,  and  to  believe  in 
a  resurrection  and  judgment.  Yet  he  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tor}^  in  many  of  his  observations  on  this  text.  He  says  : 
“The  Apostles  meant  to  advert  to  the  chief  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  in  Rom.  15  : 
20  ;  1  Cor.  3  :  10,  omitting  such,  as  were  implied  in  the 
very  profession  of  religion  ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  not  to 
expect  to  find  all  that  are  specified  in  similar  enumera¬ 
tions,  as  1  Cor.  15  :  3 — 1 ;  1  Thess.  1  :  9 — 10  ;  Tit.  2  :  12 
— 14.”  But  are  not  the  doctrines  here  mentioned,  implied 
in  the  very  profession  of  religion,  and  what  doctrines  fare 
thus  referred  to,  which  are  not  specified  here  ?  He  1  says, 
“These  principles  are  presented,  not  as  acts  but  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  consideration,  or  doctrines  ;  and  that  this  is  plain 
from  the  word  doctrine  being  expressed  in  one  of  the 
clauses,  doubtless  to  suggest,  that  it  be  understood  in  the 

*  Appeud.  to  Skel  vb.  p.  L7^. 
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rest  ”  Now  if  it  were  expressed  in  the  first  clause,  it 
might  be  understood  of  the  rest ;  but  it  is  connected  only 
with  the  second,  and  the  inference  seems  much  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  there  is  a  change  of  meaning,  and  not  merely 
the  addition  of  other  particulars,  and  the  construction 
above  given,  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  that  mean¬ 
ing.  Were  it  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  its  origin 
and  necessity,  there  would  be  no  such  change  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  implies;  but  if  it  be  the  doctrine  involved  in  bap¬ 
tism,  and  taught  in  preparation  for  it,  then  the  text  “runs 
freely,”  and  the  relation  of  this  clause  is  the  same  to  the 
foregoing  and  subsequent.  Bloomfield's  paraph ase  of  the 
expression  “doctrine  of  baptism,”  is  “such  a  comparison  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms,  and  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  them,  as  Avould  lead  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.''  How  forced  this  interpretation,  must  be 
evident. 

Hooker  seems  to  have  understood  it,  as  meaning  the 
doctrine  or  system  of  instruction,  which  is  connected  with 
baptism,  of  which  the  principles  enumerated,  formed  a 
part.  Owen  represents  the  most  general  interpretation; 
to  be:  “These  principles,  are  the  doctrines  wherein  they  are 
to  be  instructed,  who  are  to  be  baptized,  and  to  have  hands 
laid  upon  them,  as  by  the  things,  whereof  they  were  to 
make  a  solemn  profession.*  Chrysostom  said  of  this, 
“The  Catechism  of  St.  Paul  is  complete. "f 

I  have  said  that  the  most  common  interpretation  is  to 
give  the  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands,  a  distinct  place 
among  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  Christian  ordinances,  the  latter  of  which  is 
identical  with  Confirmation.  The  former  supposition  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  latter  of  course  follows.  But  it  is 
propable  that  these  two  should  be  classed  with  those  doc¬ 


trines,  which  are  really  and  essentially  first  principles  of 


the  '  Gospel  ?  And  does  not  such  a  view  afford  strong 
ground  for  the  Romish  doctrine,  which  makes  Confirma¬ 
tion  a  sacrament  as  well  as  baptism  ?  Of  both  these  we 
would  rather  say,  they  are  ordinances,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  which  these  principles  are  recognized,  and  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  which  they  are  inculcated. 

Hr.  Samuel  Clarke  understands  here,  the  first  principles 


* 


*  Dixon  and  Smithson's  Catechism,  p.  -17 — 18. 
f  ShcL  herd  on  C.  P.  2  :  287. 
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and  groundwork  of  Christianity,  those  obvious  and  easy 
precepts  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  understand,  at  his 
being  first  initiated  into  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  which 
are  so  plain  and  evident,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Being  and  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  obedience 
to  his  commands,  the  certainty  of  a  life  to  come,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  and  a  future  judgment.  These  doc¬ 
trines  are  fundamental  in  Christianity,  i.  e ,  covenanted 
about  in  baptism ;  they  are  of  absolute  and  indispensable 
necessity,  not  to  the  perfection  only,  but  to  the  very  life 
and  substance  of  religion.*  Here  is  precisely  the  same 
view,  for  which  the  author’s  name  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
valuable,  though  perhaps  an  unintentional,  witness.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  explicitly  refer  to  the  interpretation  which 
leaves  baptism,  &c.,  in  a  parenthesis  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
endeavors  to  illustrate  these  also  as  first  principles,  but 
it  is  evidently  forced,  and  mars  the  rest  of  his  excellent 
exposition.  Yet  he  has  above  in  a  brief  paraphase  of  the 
whole,  actually  left  them  out  of  the  enumeration,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  as  “covenanted  about 
in  baptism,  &c.” 

Owen  says :  “The  doctrine  of  baptism,  may  be  the  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  baptism,  including  the  whole  of  what  is 
taught  by  the  outward  sign  concerning  the  purification  of 
the  souls  of  men  and  he  admits  that  “this  doctrine  may 
be  truly  remembered  among  the  rudiments  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.”  Yet  he  prefers  to  understand  by  it,  the 
fundamental  truths,  which  were  taught  to  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  imposition  of  hands,  being  the  things  where¬ 
of  they  were  to  make  a  solemn  profession.”  He  adds, 
“That  perhaps  the  baptized  in  infancy,  ought  to  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and  make  profession 
of  their  faith.”  But  he  observes,  “That  it  is  not  intimated 
in  Scripture,  that  persons  were  ordinarily  admitted  to  their 
societies  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  Confirmation  is  of  later  date,  and  cannot  be  in¬ 
tended  here.”  He  adds,  “that  this  laying  on  of  hands,  in 
the  Apostles’  days,  commonly,  if  not  constantly,  accompan¬ 
ied  or  immediately  followed  baptism,  Acts  8  :  14,  19  :  (5,. 
and  no  wonder,  because  miraculous  gifts  were  communi¬ 
cated  thereby,  and  this  was  a  thing  of  a  singular  present 

*  Sermons,  vol.  6,  Sv.rm.  19. 
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use,  the  great  means,  next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  imposition  of  hands,  Dr.  Smyth  observes,"  by  no 
means  always  accompanied  baptism,  as  for  instance  among 
the  thousands  at  Pentecost,  Cornelius,  the  Eunuch,  the. 
Jailor,  Lydia  and  others.  Indeed  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  one  purpose  of  communicating  the 
miraculous  gifts,  of  tongues  and  prophecy,  which  were 
not  conferred  on  all,  (1  Cor.  12  :  29.)  Nay,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  while  baptism  is  invariably  prescribed  to  con¬ 
verts,  only  two  instances  are  mentioned,  in  w’hich  disci¬ 
ples,  as  such,  received  the  laying  on  of  hands,  viz.,  Acts 
8 : 17  and  19  :  6.  The  term  is  used  in  other  places,  but  evi¬ 
dently  for  other  purposes,  Acts  6  :  6,  18  :  3,  for  or, dination, 
and  28  :  8,  for  healing  the  sick.  Throughout  the  Epistles 
it  is  nowhere  enjoined ;  the  use  of  this  ceremony  is  once 
implied,  but  with  evident  reference  to  ordinatioh,  1  Tim. 
5  :  22.  He  then  asks,  “Can  that  be  a  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple,  or  even  an  obligatory  ordinance  of  Christianity,  which 
is  thus  passed  by,  in  almost  utter  silence  by  the  founders 
of  it.” 

From  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ordination,  and  that  this  always  was  accompanied  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  some  have  supposed,  (as  Walch) 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  that  rite  here,  and  have  tried  to 
show  the  propriety  of  such  mention  of  it ;  but  as  Owen 
observes,  “there  is  no  just  reason,  why  the  Apostle  should 
proceed  from  baptism  to  ordination.”  For  many  centuries, 
i.  e.,  until  the  ninth,  Confirmation  was  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  appendage  to  baptism,  adminis¬ 
tered  immediately  after.  Indeed  the  permanent  separation 
of  it  from  baptism  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date 
than  A.  D.  1200.” 

The  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church  ivere  ordinances  of 
God,  admin isterered  “according  to  the  pattern  shown 
in  the  mount ;”  but  we  have  no  such  divinely  appoint¬ 
ed  Ritual  or  Liturgy.  “Matrimony”  is  a  holy  estate, 
even  “God’s  holy  ordinance ;”  but  the  “solemnization”  of 
it,  is  not  “of  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,”  and  is  not  even 
necessary  to  its  validity  and  propriety,  however  interest¬ 
ing  and  edifying.  Such  is  believed,  not  to  have  been  re¬ 
quired  or  even  desired,  by  those  in  high  authority,  in 
former  days. 


*  Confirmation  Examined,  p.  G8. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  AT  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS* 

The  appearance  of  the  Wittenberg  Monk  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  the  most  eventful  scene  in  modern 
history,  the  point,  indeed,”  as  Carlyle  truly  observes, 
'“from  which  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  civilization 
takes  its  rise.”  Nothing  so  much  promoted  the  interests 
of  the  Reformation,  or  so  strengthened  the  faith  of  men  in 
the  work,  as  this  sublime  act.  Although  friends  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  divert  the  heroic  Reformer  from  his  purpose,  and 
death  seemed  inevitable,  undismayed  and  unshaken  in  his 
resolution,  amid  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  ruins 
of  the  world,  he  exhibited  true  elevation  of  character,  and 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  his  important  mission.  No  one 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  appeared  to  realize,  as  he 
did,  the  necessity  of  the  act  to  the  success  of  the  cause. 
It  was  the  critical  moment,  the  turning  point  in  the  great 
enterprise,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 

When,  after  multiplied  discussions  and  fruitless  negotia** 
tions,  it  was  decided  that  Luther  should  appear  at  Worms, 
his  enemies,  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  distrusting  the  result, 
employed  various  secret  machinations  to  deter  him  from 
going.  But  flatteries  and  menaces  equally  failed.  They 
trier],  then,  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  journey  should  be 
undertaken  without  the  imperial  safe-conduct,  as  they 
thought  that  he  would  thus  be  intimidated,  or  more  readi- 
ly  apprehended  by  the  way.  As  the  Elector  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  favor  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor,  the  imperial 
summons  to  appear  at  Worms,  with  a  safe-conduct,  was 
promulgated  in  the  following  language;  “Charles,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Emperor  elect  of  the  Romans,  &c.,  &c.,  Rev¬ 
erend  well-beloved  and  pious !  Whereas,  we  and  the  States 
of  the  Holy  Empire  here  assembled,  have  resolved  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  inquiry  touching  the  doctrines  and  writings,  which 
thou  hast  lately  put  forth,  we  have,  on  our  own  behalf, 
-and  on  behalf  of  the  Empire,  issued  our  safe-conduct  here¬ 
unto  annexed,  for  thy  journey  hither  and  return  to  a 
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place  of  security.  Our  cordial  desire  is,  that  thou  shouldsf 
prepare  to  depart  immediately,  so  that  within  the  space  of 
twenty-one  days,  fixed  by  our  safe-conduct,  thou  may str 
without  fail,  present  thyself  before  us.  fear  no  injustice 
or  violence.  We  will  steadily  abide  by  our  safe  conduct, 
and  we  expect  that  thou  wilt  pay  obedience  to  our  sum¬ 
mons.  Such  is  our  earnest  injunction  Given  in  our  im¬ 
perial  city  of  Worms,  this  6th  day  of  the  month  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  15 x’l,  and  the  second  of  our' 
reign.”  The  safe-conduct,  enclosed  in  the  summons,  was- 
also  addressed  to  the  “Reverend  Pious  and  Beloved  Doctor 
Martin  Luther,  of  the  Augustinian  order,”  a  courtesy  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  subject  was,  at  this  time,  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church.  Neither  document  made  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  recantation  of  his  opinions.  Letters  of  pro¬ 
tection  were  furnished  him  from  the  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  his  brother,  and  Duke  George,  also  from  the 
Princes  through  whose  territories  he  expected  to  pass. 
Caspar  Sturm  was  appointed  as  an  escort  to  conduct  him 
to  Worms.  The  Elector  fearing  some  popular  outbreak, 
expressly  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  the  Council  of 
Wittenberg  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  officer,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  give  him  a  guard. 

But  the  question  was  repeatedly  asked,  “Will  Luther 
obey  the  summons?”  “Dr.  Martin,”  wrote  the  Elector  to- 
his  brother,  “is  cited  to  appear  here,  but  I  know  not 
whether  he  will  come.  I  augur  nothing  but  mischief.” 
Three  weeks  later,  he  writes  :  “A  proclamation  has  been 
issued  against  Luther.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  are 
very  severe  upon  him.  God  grant  that  this  may  end  well  1 
Would  that  I  could  insure  him  a  favorable  hearing  1”  His 
best  friends  remonstrated  against  his  going.  They  were 
dejected.  They  trembled  and  warned  him  of  the  fate  of 
Huss,  and  the  certain  martyrdom,  to  which  he  was  expos¬ 
ing  himself.  He  discarded  their  fears.  He  would  not  be 

o  ...  # 

advised.  He  remained  inflexible.  His  health,  too,  was,  at 
this  time,  precarious.  But  he  writes  to  the  Elector  :  “If  I 
cannot  perform  the  journey  to  Worms,  as  a  man  in  good 
health,  I  will.be  carried  thither  on  a  litter.  For  since  the 
Emperor  has  summoned  me,  I  can  regard  it  only  as  the 
call  of  God.  If.  they  intend  to  use  violence  against  me, 
as  they  probably  do,  for  it  is  certainly  with  no  view  of 
gaining  information,  that  they  require  me  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  them,  I  commit  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  God. 

•ml  ' 
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He  who  preserved  the  three  Israelites  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
still  lives  and  reigns.  If  it  be  not  his  will  to  save  me,  my 
life  is  of  little  value.  Let  us  only  take  care,  that  the  gos¬ 
pel  be  not  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  ungodly,  and  let 
us  shed  our  blood  in  its  defence,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
triumph.  Who  shall  say,  whether  my  life,  or  my  death, 
would  contribute  most  to  the  salvation  of  my  brethren. 
*  *  *  Expect  ary  thing  from  me  but  flight,  or  recan¬ 

tation.  Fly  I  cannot,  still  less  can  I  recant.”  “Nothing,” 
writes  Melanclithon  to  Spalatin,  “is  left  to  us  but  your 
good  will  and  your  prayers  ”  “Oh  that  God  would  vouch¬ 
safe  to  make  our  blood  the  price  of  the  Christian  world’s 
deliverance  1"  But  Luther  shared  not  in  these  fears. 
Calm  in  his  study,  absorbed  in  his  meditations,  he  writes : 
•“My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  re¬ 
joiced  in  God,  my  Saviour.  For  he  that  is  mighty,  hath 
done  for  me  great  things,  and  liolv  is  his  name.  Destruc- 
tion  comes,  when  none  has  marked  its  approach — deliver¬ 
ance  comes,  when  none  has  dared  to  look  for  it.  He 
leaves  his  children  in  oppression  and  misery,  so  that  every 
one  savs  within  himself,  They  are  past  all  hope.  But  even 
then  is  he  strongest;  for  when  man’s  strength  ends,  Gods 
strength'  begins.”  To  his  friend,  Melanclithon,  he  said: 
“If  I  never  return,  and  my  enemies  should  take  my  life, 
cease  not,  dear  brother,  to  teach,  and  stand  fast  in  the 
truth.  Labor  in  my  stead,  since  I  can  no  longer  work. 
If  thy  file  be  spared,  my  death  will  matter  little.”  With 
confidence  and  Christian  heroism,  he  obevs  the  citation. 

He  left  Wittenberg  on  the  second  of  April,  accompanied 
by  Sturm,  the  imperial  herald,  Justus  Jonas,  Nicholas 
Ton  Amsdorf,  Peter  von  Scliwaren,  a  Danish  nobleman, 
and  Jerome.  Schurff,  of  Wittenberg,  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  sorrowing  and  in  tears  imploring  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  journey.  “Would  to  God,”  said  Melanclithon,  “I 
could  set  out  with  him  in  his  perils  !  He  seems  to  me, 
every  time  I  contemplate  him,  to  have  grown  greater  than 
himself.”  The  vehicle,  in  which  he  travelled,  vras  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Council  of  Wittenberg,  and  Duke  John 
contributed  money  towards  his  travelling  expenses.  At 
most  of  the  places  through  which  he  passed,  he  was  cor¬ 
dial!)'  received,  with  marked  and  honorable  attention. 
Many  interesting  incidents  occurred  by  the  way.  At 
Naumburg,  a  priest,  exhibiting  the  portrait  of  Jerome,  a 
martyr  to  the  truth,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1498, 
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said :  “Stand  fast  in  the  truth  thou  hast  professed,  and  thy 
God  will  never  forsake  thee.”  The  intrepid  Luther,  stead¬ 
fast  in  his  purpose,  calmly  observes :  “It  is  Satan,  who 
seeks  by  these  terrors  to  hinder  the  confession  of  the  truth 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Princes,  for  he  forsees  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  his  kingdom.  At  AYeimar  he  found  the  im- 
penal  edict  every,  where  placarded,  requiring  all  men  to 
bring  forward  his  writings.  With  trepidation  the  herald 
inquired:  “Doctor,  will  you  go  any  further?”  “I  will,” 
replied  Luther,  “though  I  should  be  put  under  interdict  in 
every  town.”  Here  with  an  earnest  heart  he  preached 
the  words  of  divine  truth;  the  result  was  the  conversion 
of  a  Franciscan  Monk,  who  subsequently  became  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Theology,  at  Wittenberg.  As  he  approached  Er¬ 
furt,  where  he  had  passed  his’ youth,  he  was  met  by  Cro- 
tus,  Hesse,  Cord  us,  Draco,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  senators,  magistrates,  professors  and  students,  who 
welcomed  him  to  the  city.  The  streets -were  thronged 
with  multitudes  of  the  people,  whose  hearts  vibrated  in 
warm  sympathy  with  him,  eager  to  see  the  man  who  had 
ventured  to  give  battle  to  the  Pope— 

“The  solitary  Monk,  that  shook  the  world.” 

He  preached  in  the  Augustinian  Convent,  on  Faith  as 
justifying  the  sinner,  and  Works  as  the  evidence  of  our 
being',  saved.  In  the  discourse  there  was  no  reference  to 
himself,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  not  a  word 
respecting  the  Diet,  or  the  Emperor,  but  simply  Christ  and 
him  alone.  “Philosophers,  learned  doctors,  and  writers,” 
said  he,  “have  labored  to  show  how  men  can  attain  to  eter¬ 
nal  life,  and  they  have  all  failed.  But  I  tell  you  the  true 
way.”  At  Eisenach  he  was  taken  sick.  He  was  bled — - 
the  Mayor  of  the  place  brought  him  a  cordial,  after  which 
he  enjoyed  a  pleasant  rest,  and,  the  next  day,  resumed  his 
journey.  His  progress,  as  he  passed  along,  resembled  a 
triumphal  march,  the  ovation  of  some  military  chieftain. 

Some  there  were  who  discouraged  him,  saying  that  as 
there  were  so  many  cardinals  and  bishops  at  Wot- ms,  he 
would  certainly  be  burned  alive,  as  was  John  Huss,  at 
Constance.  But  nothing  intimidated  this  servant  of  God. 
He  never  faltered.  Though  they  should  kindle  a  fire,” 
said  he,  “whose  flame  should  reach  from  Worms  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  and  rise  up  to  heaven,  I  would  go  through  it,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  I  would  enter  the  jaws  of  the 
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behemoth,  between  his  very  teeth,  and  confess  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  At  Frankfort  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Spala- 
tin,  then  at  Worms,  the  only  letter  he’  wrote  during  the 
journey  :  “We  are  coming,  although  Satan  has  endeavored 
to  prevent  me.  From  Eisenach  hither,  I  have  been  in¬ 
disposed,  and  am  so  even  now,  in  a  way  altogether  unu¬ 
sual.  I  hear  that  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  designed  to  terrifv  me.  But  Christ  still  lives,  and 
in  his  name  will  I  enter  Worms,  in  spite  of  all  the  gates 
of  hell,  and  the  powers  of  the  air.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  brave  and  despise  the  devil.  Prepare,  therefore, 
a  lodging  for  me.”  An  effort  was  made  to  dissuade  him 
from  taking  the  direct  road  to  Worms,  that  he  might  go  to 
the  castle  of  Ebernburg,  and  confer  there  with  Glapio, 
Sickengen,  and  others,  but  Luther  was  apprehensive  of 
snares,  and  afraid  that  he  might  be  detained  during  the 
three  remaining  days,  when  his  safe-conduct  would  expire. 
In  Oppenheim  he  was  advised  by  Spalatin  not  to  come  to 
Worms  at  once,  and  thus  expose  his  life  to  imminent  peril. 
But  he  replied :  “That  he  would  go,  though  there  should 
be  as  many  devils  at  Worms,  as  tiles  upon  the  houses.” 
In  referring  to  this  period,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
said  :  “Thus  reckless  of  consequences  can  God  make  a 
man.  I  know  not  whether  I  should  now  be  so  confident.” 
“When  our  cause  is  good,”  adds  his  pupil  Mathesius,  “the 
heart  expands  and  gives  to  the  individual  courage  and  en¬ 
ergy.” 

The  son  of  the  miner  of  Mansfeld  arrived  at  Worms  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1521,  where  a  vast  concourse,  desirous 
of  seeing  the  man  of  whom  so  much  had  been  heard, 
awaited  his  arrival.  He  was  conducted  to  the  lodgings, 
provided  for  him,  exclaiming  as  he  alighted  from  the  ve¬ 
hicle :  “God  will  be  my  defence.”  On  the  next  dav  he 
was  summoned,  by  Pappenheim,  the  hereditary  marshal  of 
the  empire,  to  appear  before  the  imperial  council,  the  same 
afternoon,  and  at  four  o’clock  he  called  for  him,  and  with 
the  herald  escorted  him  to  the  august  tribunal.  On  the 
streets  there  was  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings ;  the  win¬ 
dows  and  house-tops  were  crowded,  along  all  the  avenues, 
to  obtain  a  view  of  him  ;  and  to  escape  the  throng,  they 
pressed  through  houses  and  gardens,  to  secure  admission 
into  the  hall.  As  Luther  was  about  to  enter  the  imperial 
chamber,  Frundsberg  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said :  “My  poor  Monk,  my  poor  Monk,  thou  art  now  on 
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thy  way  to  take  a  stand,  the  like  of  which  I,  and  many 
other. captains,  have  never  taken,  in  the  fiercest  conflicts. 
Now,  if  thou  art  in  the  right,  and  sure  of  thy  cause,  go 
forward  in  God’s  name,  and  be  of  good  cheer  ;  God  will 
not  forsake  thee.”  Ulric  von  Hlitten,  on  the  same  day, 
writes  to  him  from  the  fortress :  “The  Lord  hear  thee  in 
the  day  of  trouble ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend 
thee;  send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen 
thee  out  of  Zion  ;  grant  thee  according  to  thine  own  heart 
and  fulfil  all  thy  counsel;  hear  thee  from  his  holy  heaven 
with  the  saving  strength  of  his  right  hand.  Tor  what 
else,  at  this  time,  could  I  wish  for  you,  beloved  Luther, 
my  honored  father.  Tear  not ;  stand  firm.  You  see  how 
much  is  at  stake.  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  hate  laid 
wait  for  you;  they  have  opened  their  mouths  against  you, 
like  roaring  lions.  But  the  Lord  will  arise  and  put  them 
to  flight.  Tight,  therefore,  valiantly  the  battle  of  Christ.” 

Bucer  did  what  Hlitten  could  n*ot.  He  came  from  Ebern- 
bursr  to  Worms  and  never  deserted  his  friend,  during  his 
detention  there,  awaiting  with  tender  solicitude  the  issue 
of  the  controversy.  In  the  Diet,  where  there  were  gath¬ 
ered  dignitaries,  spiritual  and  temporal,  electors  and 
dukes,  bishops  and  archbishops,  margraves;  barons  and 
lords  of  the  empire,  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts  and 
gorgeous  retinues,  he  had  warm  friends  who  manifested 
their  sympathy  and  gave  public  expression  to  their  feel¬ 
ings,  in  the  most  fervent  benedictions.  On  every  side  he 
was  encouraged  and  strengthened  to  be  confident  and  to 
fear  not  them  who  are  able  to  kill  the  body  and  cannot 
destroy  the  soul.  The  Marshal  of  the  Empire  then  re¬ 
minded  him,  that,  as  he  was  now  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  other  dignitaries,  he  must  say  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  as  he  was  questioned.  All  eyes  are  turned  towards 

the  indomitable  Keformer — the  noblest  of  all  the  noble 

• 

there — as  calmly  l^e  stands  before  the  throne  of  the  politic 
Charles,  whose  dominions  embraced  two  worlds,  when,  af¬ 
ter  a  solemn  pause,  John  Eckius,  the  official  of  Treves, 
came  forward  and,  in  a  distinct  tone,  asked  Luther,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  “Whether  he  acknowledged  as  his 
own,  certain  books,”  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  about 
twenty  volumes  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and 
“Whether  he  vras  willing  to  retract  their  contents?” 
Upon  this  Dr.  Schurff,  who  had  been  appointed,  as  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  promptly  replied,  that  the  books  ought  first  to  be 
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designated  by  name.  Luther  then  replied  affirmatively  to 
the  first  .interrogatory,  but  asked  for  more  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  second,  which  was  granted  bv  the 
Emperor.  It  was  altogether  proper,,  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  for  him  to  exercise  caution,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  every  thing  that  indicated  levity  or  passion. 

He  is  now  cited  to  a  second  appearance  before  the  Diet. 
The  interest  and  anxiety  in  his  final  decision  are  greatly 
increased  But  his  countenance  is  placid,  his  temper  un¬ 
ruffled,  his  manner  modest,  his  voice  subdued,  but  firm. 
“Most  serene  Emperor,  and  you,  illustrious  Princes  and 
gracious  Lords,”  said  Luther,  turning  towards  Charles, 
and  looking  round  the  assembly,  “as  an*  obedient  subject, 
in  all  humility,  I,  this  day,  appear  before  you,  and  I  beg 
your  Majesty  and  your  august  Highnesses,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  to  listen  with  favor  to  the  defence  of  a  - cause 
which,  I  am  well  assured,  is  just  and  right.  And  if,  per-- 
adventure,  from  ignorance,  I  should  withhold  from  any  one 
his  due  title,  or,  in  other  respects,  exhibit  an  unworthy 
demeanor,  I  beg  your  forbearance,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
never  been  at  court,  but  always  confined  to  the  cloister  ; 
and  in  reference  to  myself,  I  can  only  offer  this,  that  what¬ 
soever  I  have  hitherto  taught  and  written,  in  the  simplici¬ 
ty  of  my  heart,  I  have  intended  and  sought  only  God’s- 
glory,  and  the  profit  and  salvation  of  Christian  believers, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  be  properly  and  purely  in¬ 
structed.”  He  then  made  a  distinction  in  his  books.  Some 
there  were,  in  which  he  taught  correctly  and  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  manner,  concerning  faith  and  good  works,  his  adver¬ 
saries  themselves  being  the  judges.  These  he  could  not 
retract.  In  others,  he  attacked  Popery,  false  doctrine  and 
wicked  practices.  These  he  could  not  retract,  for  in  so 
doing  he  would  strengthen  tyranny  and  corruption.  The 
third  class  of  his  writings  embraced  those  directed  against- 
private  individuals  who  endeavored  to  defend  the  tyranny 
of  Pome  by  destroying  the  faith.  In  these  he  confessed 
that  he  had,  sometimes,  shown  more  violent  feelinm  than 
was  perhaps  consistent  with  his  profession,  yet  he  could 
not  retract  even  these,  lest  he  should  sanction  impiety  and 
give  occasion  to  his’  enemies  to  oppress  God’s  people  still 
more  cruelly.  “Nevertheless,”  he  continues,  “since  I  am 
mere  man,  and  not  God,  I  Will  defend  myself  after  the 
manner  of  my  Lord  and  Master,  who  said,  ‘If  I  have  spo¬ 
ken  evil,  bear  witness  against  me.’  How  much  more,  then. 
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should  I,  who  am  dust  and  ashes,  easily  liable  to  error, 
desire  any  testimony  that  can  be  brought  against  my 
teachings  Therefore,  I  pray,  you,  most  serene  Emperor, 
and  you,  illustrious  Princes,  and  all  others,  high  or  low, 
\vho  may  be  able,  to  prove  to  me,  by  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  Scriptures,  that  I  am  in  error,  and  as  soon  as  I 
shall  be  convinced,  I  will  instantly  retract  all  my  errors, 
and  will  myself  be  the  first  to  commit  my  poor  writings  to 
the  flames.  What  I  have  just  said,  will  clearly  show  that 
I  have  well  considered  and  weighed  the  dangers,  to  which 
I  am  exposing  myself,  but  far  from  being  dismayed  by 
them,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  to  find  the  gospel  this  day,  as 
of  old,  the  cause  of  discord  and  difference.  This  is  the 
character  and  destiny  of  God’s  Word.  ‘I  came  not  to 

4/ 

send  peace,  but  a  sword.’  God  is  wonderful  in  his  counsels 
and  judgments.  Let  us  be  careful,  lest  in  our  efforts  to 
suppress  disagreements  and  contentions,  we  be  found  to 
fight  against  God’s  holy ’word,  and  bring  upon  our  heads 
a  frightful  deluge  of  inextricable  perils,  present  disaster 
and  everlasting  ruin.”  “I  might  present  examples  drawn 
from  the  oracles  of  God,”  continued  Luther,  speaking  with 
earnestness  and  boldness,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  monarch  of  the  world ;  “I  might  speak  of  Pharaoh, 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Israel  who  contributed  to 
their  own  destruction,  when  they  supposed  by  prudent 
measures  they  were  establishing  their  personal  authority. 
‘For  there  is  one,  who  taketli  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti¬ 
ness,  who  removetk  the  mountains  and  they  know  not.’ 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  fear  God.  In  speaking  thus, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  such  illustrious  Princes  require 
my  poor  instruction  or  counsel,  but  because  I  wish  to  re¬ 
lieve  myself  of  a  duty  I  owe  the  German  nation,  my  dear 
native  country.  And  with  this,  I  beseech  you,  in  all  hu¬ 
mility,  not  to  suffer  my  enemies  to  pour  upon  me  an  indig¬ 
nation  which  I  have  not  deserved.”  Thus,  and  at  greater 
length,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours,  distinguished  by  its  re¬ 
spectful  submission  and  wise  tone,  Luther  addressed  the 
Diet  in  the  German  language.  As  the  Emperor  was  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  German,  he  was  requested  to  re¬ 
peat  what  he  had  said,  in  Latin.  Although  greatly  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  covered  with  perspiration,  he  consented  to  go  over 
the  ground  again,  and  rehearsed  the  whole  with  undirnin- 
ishecl  fervor.  When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  official 
of  Treves  interposed,  and  sharply  demanded  a  distinct  and 
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unequivocal  answer  to  the  question,  “Will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  retract?”  “Since,  then,"  replies  Luther,  “you 
require  of  me  a  simple,  clear  and  direct  answer,  I  will  give 
you  one,  and  it  is  this :  I  cannot  submit  my  faith  either 
to  the  Pope,  or  to  the  Councils,  because  it  is  as  clear  as 
noonday,  that  they  have  often  erred  and  contradicted 
themselves.  Therefore,  until  I  am  convinced  by  proof 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  bv  other  open  and  clear 
reasons,- my  belief  is  so  confirmed  by  the  texts  I  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  my  conscience  so  bound  by  God’s  Word,  that 
I  neither  can,  nor  will,  retract  anv  thing:.  Here  I  stand; 
I  cannot  do  othenvise.  Hay  God  help  me !  Amen ! 
The  Diet  was  overpowered  at  the  boldness  of  the  man. 
German  Knights  and  Princes  gazed  with  admiration.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  reason  and  of  eloquence.  The  Papal 
legate  turned  pale  under  its  power ;  the  Emperor  ex¬ 
claims,  “The  man  speaks  with  an  intrepid  heart  and  un¬ 
shaken  courage.”  He  bad  evidently  made  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  assembly.  Luther,  in  his  narrative, 
says,  that  he  was  then  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  two  in¬ 
dividuals  were  appointed  to  accompany  him.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  some  excitement,  when  some  of  the  nobles  inquired, 
whether  he  was  led  out  under  arrest,  but  he  calmlv  re- 
plied,  that  these  simply  accompanied  him.  The  tumult 
subsided,  and  he  returned  to  his  lodgings.  Never  more 
strikingly  was  the  promise  verified :  “When  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  take  no 
thought  how,  or  what,  ve  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour,  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father,  which  speak- 
eth  in  you.” 

The  confession  of  the  truth,  which  the  Wittenberg  Doc¬ 
tor  made  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  German  empire,  se¬ 
cured  for  him  the  affections  of  many  nobles  and  princes, 
some  who  had  hitherto  concealed  their  attachment  to  the 
Reformation,  and  others  who  subsequently  did  not  remain 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  cause.  The  Elector  of  Sax* 
ony  had  attended  the  Diet  Avith  many  apprehensions.  He 
feared  that  Luther’s  courage  and  intrepidity  would  fail 
him.  Deeply  touched  with  the  great  firmness  he  had 
slioAvn  in  the  maintenance  of  his  views,  he  rejoiced  that 
he  had  taken  such  a  man  under  his  protection,  and  from 
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that  time  resolved  that  his  interests  should  receive  his 
more  assiduous  attention 

Renewed  and  well-meant  efforts,  not  long  after  this,  were 
made,  by  different  persons,  to  induce  Luther  to  recant. 
Among  these  was  the  Papist  Coehlseus,  who  was,  subse-  - 
quently,  his  violent  adversary.  “If  this  work,'7  said  the 
Reformer,  “be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought.  But  if  it 
be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  figilt  against  God.”  But  all  negotiations  failed. 
There  were  some,  who  thought  that  the  safe-conduct,  ne- 
cessary  to  his  return,  should  be  withheld  from  Luther,  as 
the  best  means  for  securing  the  recantation  of  his  senti- 
ments.  Among  these  was  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
but  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  even  Duke 
George,  strenuously  opposed  so  flagrant  a  violation  of 
true  honor.  “What  one  promises,”  said  the  Duke,  “he 
must  always  perform.” 

At  length  the  desired  discharge  from  W orms  was  granted 
to  him.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Emperor’s 
private  Secretary,  explained  to  him,  that  as  he  had  repeat¬ 
edly  refused  to  submit  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  not¬ 
withstanding  many  admonitions,  the  Emperor,  in  the 
character  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  would  be  compelled 
to  adopt  other  measures;  that  he,  within  twenty-one  days, 
must  betake  himself  to  some  place  of  safety,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  not  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  either  by 
preaching  or  writing.  Luther  answered:  “As  it  seemed 
good  unto  the  Lord,  so  hath  it  happened  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord !”  He  also  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor,  Electors  and  Princes,  for  the  audience  he 
had  enjoyed,  and  the  imperial  safe-conduct  which  had  been 
given  to  him,  and  was  now  continued.  Eor,  he  said,  he 
had  sought  nothing,  save  that  the  Reformation,  according 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  he  had  been  instant  in 
prayer,  might  be  commenced  and  completed.  In  every 
thing  else,  lie  was  ready  to  do  and  suffer,  life — and  death, 
honor  and  disgrace — if  only  he  might  freely  declare  the 
Word  of  God. 

He  took  his  departure  from  Worms,  without  hindrance, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  conducted  by  Sturm,  wdio  had 
brought  him,  and  having  arrived  at  Friedbnrg,  he  wrote 
letters  to  the  Emperor  and  Princes  of  the  Diet,  in  which 
he  regrets  that  his  views  had  not  been  examined  by  the 
Word  of  God.  His  letter  to  the  Emperor,  concludes  in 
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the  following-  language  :  “I  have  desired  nothing  but  (rod’s 
glory,  and  the  common  salvation  of  all,  not  consulting  my 
-own  profit,  whether  my  adversaries  condemn  me  or  not. 
For  if  my  Lord,  when  he  was  on  the  cross,  prayed  for  his 
enemies,  how  much  rather  ought  T,  with  joy  and  trust,  to 
be  anxious  to  pray  for  your  majesty,  for  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  and  the  whole  German  nation.”  These  letters  were 
-conveyed  by  Sturm,  whom  he  now  dismissed,  as  he  was 
in  the  Hessian  territory  and  supposed  to  be  removed  from 
danger,  but  most  probably  that  he  might  not  witness  a 
scheme  which* had  been  concerted  before  Luther  set  out 
from  Worms;  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  convinced  that 
the  Emperor  would  adopt  the  most  cruel  measures  against 
the  Reformer,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  and  de¬ 
fend  him  any  longer  without  involving  himself  in  difficul¬ 
ties,  determined  to  have  him  apprehended  and  concealed. 
On  his  way,  therefore,  to  Wittenberg,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  forest,  on  the  third  of  May;  he  was,  by  a  provi¬ 
dent  arrangement,  suddenly  seized  by  five  horsemen  in 
disguise  and  armed,  deputed  for  that  purpose,  placed  upon 
a  horse,  and,  after  a  circuit  of  some  time  through  the 
wood,  brought,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  to  the  castle 
of  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach.  It  was  here  that  the  ancient 
Landgraves  of  Thuringia  had  their  residence.  Luther 
soon  found  that  his  strange  captors  were  kind  friends,  act¬ 
ing  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Elector, 
and  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  W artburg,  and  the 
Prince  of  Altenstein  and  Walterliausen.  Luther  himself 
thus  describes  the  occurrence:  “I  crossed  the  forest  to  re¬ 
join  my  parents,  and  had  just  quitted  them,  intending  to 
go  to  Walterhausen,  when  I  was  made  prisoner,  near  the 
fortress  of  Altenstein.  Amsdorf  was,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  it  was  arranged  to  seize  me,  but  he  does  not  know 
where  I  am  kept.  My  brother,  Raving  seen  the  horsemen 
coming  up,  leaped  from  the  carriage  without  taking  good¬ 
bye,  and,  I  have  been  told,  reached  Walterhausen  on  foot, 
that  evening.  As  for  me,  they  took  off  my  robe,  and 
made  me  dress  myself  as  a  cavalier  with  a  false  beard,  and 
I  have  since  allowed  my  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  You 
would  scarcely  recognize  me — indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
myself.  However,  here  I  am  living  in  Christian  liberty, 
freed  from  all  the  tvrant’s  laws.”  Throughout  Germany 
the  crv  resounded,  “Luther  is  dead — he  has  fallen  into  the 

•j  ' 

hands  of  his  enemies  ”  So  involved  in  mystery  was  the 
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forced  abduction,  that  even  his  best  friends  were  ignorant 
of  the  place  of  his  concealment.  “Never  more  shall  we 
behold  him,”  said  the  gathered  crowds ;  “never  again  shall 
we  hear  that  bold  man,  whose  voice  stirred  the  depths  of 
our  hearts.”  The  air  was  filled  with  plaintive  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Bitter  accusations  were  brought  against  Charles 
Y.  and  the  Papal  Legates.  The  whole  nation  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Keformer.  But  the  prisoner,  known  to 
the  attendants  of  the  castle  by  the  name  of  Knight  George, 
safely  concealed,  “shut  in,”  says  Melanchthon,  “like  St. 
Paul  in  his  prison  at  Borne,”  was,  in  his  exile,  more  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  strengthening  his  re¬ 
ligious  character,  and,  by  means  of  his  pen,  diffusing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Inasmuch  as  Luther  had  refused  to  recant,  the  Emperor, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  falsely  antedated  the  8th,  pronounced 
a  ban  of  excommunication  against  him  and  his  adherents. 

O 


In  this  edict,  after  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Em¬ 
peror,  not  only  to  defend  the  limits  of  the  empire,  but  to 
maintain  religion  and  the  true  faith,  and  to  extinguish 
heresies  in  their  origin,  lie  orders  that  Martin  Luther, 
agreeably'  to  the  sentence  of  the  Pope,  henceforward  be 
regarded  as  a  member  separated  from  the  Church,  a  schis¬ 
matic,  and  an  obstinate  heretic.  He  forbids  all  persons, 
under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  loss  of  goods  and  ex¬ 
communication,  to  receive  or  defend,  maintain  or  protect 
him,  either  in  conversation,  or  in  writing,  and  he  commands 
that,  after  the  twentj-one  clays,  granted  in  his  safe-conduct, 
he  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  form  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  in  what  place  soever  he  should  be,  or  seized 
and  imprisoned  till  his  imperial  majesty’s  pleasure  should 
be  further  known.  This  edict,  signed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Worms,  resembling  more  a  Papal  bull  than  a  decree  of  the 
empire,  was  drafted  by  Aleander,  the  Papal  Legate,  and 
promulgated  as  the  decision  of  the  Diet.  “What  grief 
has  been  experienced,”  savs  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  “by  every 
German  heart  at  the  wretched  issue  of  this  Diet.  His  re¬ 
fusal  to  retract  is  enough,  it  seems,  to  subject  this  man  of 
God  to  extreme  condemnation.  Blessed  God  !  where  will 
these  things  end.  *  *  *  Over  Luther’s  last  letter 

o 

to  me,  I  could  do  nothing  but  weep,  when  I  read  how  un¬ 
justly  he  had  been  treated.  Among  other  things,  this  was 
one,  that  he  received  his  discharge  under  a  command  not 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  on  his  way  home.  0  shame- 
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ful  outrage  !  0  crime,  demanding  the  wrath  of  God  !  thus 
to  trammel  God’s  Word,  and  to  close  the  mouth  of  an 
evangelical  teacher.  I  blush  for  the  land  of  my  fathers.” 
But  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  severe  as  it  was,  was  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  dissemination  of  Luther’s  views.  The  Em-, 
peror  had  scarcely  gone  into  Flauders,  when  his  orders 
were  neglected  and  despised,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  were  extended  more  rapidly  than  before  the  Diet 
had  convened. 

Luther,  subsequently,  thus  refers  to  the  transactions  at 
Worms:  “What  a  mockery  they  introduced!  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Doctors  and  Bishops,  there  present,  would 
have  given  me  a  righteous  examination ;  instead  of  this, 
their  only  decision  was,  that  I  must  recant.  Through 
God’s  grace,  this  proposal  was  not  agreed  to  by  all  the 
princes  and  nobles,  or  I  should  be  mortally  ashamed  of 
Germany,  that  she  should  have  consented  to  her  own  de¬ 
gradation.”  To  Lucas  Kranach,  the  artist,  his  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  he  wrote :  “I  thought  that  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty  would  have  convened  some  fifty  Doctors  and  have 
eloquently  confuted  the  Monk.  But  the  whole  transaction 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this,  ‘Are  the  books 
thine  ?’ — ‘Yes  !’  ‘Wilt  thou  retract  them,  or  not  ?’ — ‘No.7 
‘Then  get  about  your  business!’”  In  a  communication 
to  Spalatin,  he  says :  “It  is  no  wonder  that  Charles  is 
involved  in  war.  The  unhappy  man,  who  at  Worms,  at 
the  instigation  of  evil  counselors,  rejected  the  truth,  will 
never  more  have  prosperity,  and  will  receive  his  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  wickedness  of  foreigners ;  he  will,  also,  in- 
volve  Germany  in  his  disaster,  since  she  concurred  in  his 
ungodliness.  But  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his  ” 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  1522,  after  an  absence  of  little 
more  than  ten  months,  the  champion  of  the  Reformation 
comes  forth  from  his  secluded  retreat,  and  again  appears 
publicly  at  Wittenberg,  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  re¬ 
formation  and  more  fully  prepared  for  the  important  du¬ 
ties,  assigned  him  in  the  Providence  of  God.  Soon  after 
he  gave  to  his  countrymen,  in  their  own  rich  and  vernac¬ 
ular  version,  the  Yew  Testament  Scriptures,  the  result 
of  his  seclusion,  in  his  Patmos,  as  he  called  it,  at  Wart- 
burg.  “God’s  .ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts 
as  our  thoughts.”  Subsequently,  toiling  day  and  night, 
he  successfully  completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bi¬ 
ble,  so  desirous  was  he  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
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people  God’s  Word,  that  they  might  exercise  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  give  an  an¬ 
swer  to  every  man  that  asketh,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  them.  “The  right,”  he  says,  “of  inquiring  and 
judging,  concerning  matters  of  faith,  belongs  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians  and  to  each ;  and  so  absolutely,  that  cursed  be  he, 
who  would  abridge  this  right  by  a  single  hair’s  breadth !” 
Throughout  his  whole  career,  he  asserted  the  power  of 
truth,  even  when  the  menaces  of  enemies,  and  the  indis¬ 
cretions  of  friends,  might  have  justified  a  different  course, 
violence  instead  of  argument.  “I  am  adverse,”  he  writes 
to  Spalatin,  “to  strive  for  the  gospel  by  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed.  By  the  W ord  of  God  was  the  world  subdued,  by 
that  Word  has  the  Church  been  preserved,  and  by  that 
Word  shall  it  also  be  repaired.” 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  a  Luther  was  given  to  the  world, 
that  he  wras  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  that,  in  defence  of  the  truth,  he  enunciated  those 
great  principles,  so  precious  to  every  Christian  heart,  of 
which  his  life  was  a  noble  exemplification,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  will  be  felt  till  the  end  of  time  !  Who, 
with  the  light  and  knowledge,  accessible  to  all,  can  ques¬ 
tion  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  this  great  man,  or  under¬ 
value  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  the  race  ? 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Commentary  of  the  Poly  Scriptures  :  Critical,  Doctrinal  ant  Homi- 
letical,  with  special  reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  J  .hn 
Peter  Lange,  D.  I).  In  connection  with  a  number  of  European  Di¬ 
vines.  Translated  from  the  German  and  edited  with  additions,  original 
and  selected.  By  Philip  Sehaff,  D.  D.  In  connection  with  American 
Divines  of  various  evangelical  denominations.  Yol.  IX  (IV  translated) 
of  the  New  Testament:  containing  the  Epistles  General  of  James.  Pe¬ 
ter,  John  and  Jude.  Translated  by  J.  Isidor  Mombert,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  another  volume  of  this  comprehensive  and  valuable  Commen¬ 
tary.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  by  Drs.  Lange  k  Van  Oosterzee;  Peter, 
by  Dr.  Fro n miill er ;  John  by  Dr.  Braune  ;  and  Jude,  by  Dr.  Fronmiil- 
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ler.  Each  Epistle  is  introduced  with  a  discussion  relative  to  the  author, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  its  occasion,  object  and  character,  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  other  Epistles,  contents,  analysis  and  literature.  The  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  whole  work  is  marked  by  the  same  industry  and  c.ire 
which  characterize  its  predecessors.  The  American  Editor  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  has  faithfully  performed  his  part.  Ilis  own  additions  as  wrell 
as  the  expositions  from  the  best  English  Divines  very  much  enhance. the 
value  of  the  volume.  In  these  notices  of  new  publications,  necessar- 
ilv  brief  for  want  of  space,  it  is  never  designed  to  enter  into  a  full  and 
critical  examination  of  a  work.  That  is  reserved  for  a  more  extended 
article,  for  which  the  pages  of  the  Quarterlv  are  always  open.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  is  mainly  to  direct  attention  to  the  issues  of  the  press,  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  general  character  and  merit. 

Studies  in  the  Gospels.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.  D.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop's  varied  and  extended  scholarship  renders  his  theological  writings 
scarcely  less  attractive  than  his  literary  productions.  Ilis  works  have 
always  been  cordially  welcomed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are 
learned,  fresh  and  suggestive.  This  is  one  of  his  best  productions,  full 
of  thought  and  exhibiting  the  same  affluence  of  learning  and  ill ustra- 
tion  which  mark  the  “Miracles”  and  “Parables.”  Among  the  Sixteen 
Studies  presented  in  the  volume,  are  “The  Temptation,”  “Christ  and  the 
Samaritan  Woman,”  “Zaccbeus,”  “The  Penitent  Malefactor,”  “The 
Transfiguration,”  and  in  their  exposition  and  illustration  there  are 
passages  of  great  force  and  beauty.  The  author  says,  “That  he  will  be 
abundantly  repaid  for  his  labors  if  now,  when  so  many  controversies  are 
drawing  away  the  Christian  student  from  the  rich  and  quiet  pastures  of 
Scripture  to  other  fields,  not  perhaps  barren  but  which  can  yield  no 
such  nourishment  as  these  do,  he  shall  have  contributed  aught  to  detain 
any  among  them.” 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D., 
Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  ;  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  The  basis  of  the  treatise  is  the  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  Shedd,  delivered  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
They  have  been  revised  by  the  author  and,  with  the  addition  of  several 
other  essays  on  kindred  topics,  are  now  presented  to  the  public  in  book 
form.  The  subjects  discussed  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  valuable 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  higher  ranges  of  literature.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  able  and  earnest;  “written”  says  The  Kation ,  “in  the  author’s 
vivid  and  vigorous  style,  and  containing  many  suggestions  which  maybe 
profitably  pondered  by  the  class  to  whom  it  is  addressed.”  The  chapters 
on  Pastoral  Visitation,  Liturgical  Cultivation  and  Extemporaneous 
Preaching  are  very  suggestive  and  deserving  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

Library  of  Old  English  Divines ,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  Sermons  preached  upon  several  occasions. 
By  Robert  South,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Westminster  and  Canon  of 
Christ’s  Church, ^Oxford.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  Hurd 
&  Houghton.  The  object  of  the  Publishers  is  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  American  readers,  an  edition  of  the  most  distinguished  theological 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  enterprise,  we  trust,  will  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement 
to  secure  its  successful  execution.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  South  are  so 
well  known,  that  they  do  not  require  any  special  notice. 
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Liber  Librorum  :  its  Structure,  Limitations  and  purpose.  A  Friend¬ 
ly  Communication  to  a  Reluctant  Sceptic.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.  This  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  work,  bv  an  anonymous  au¬ 
thor,  who  believes  and  maintains  the  historic  reality  and  the  superna¬ 
tural  origin  of  the  Mosaio  and  Christian  systems,  and  also  accepts  the 
incarnation,  the  resurrection  and  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  but 
whilst  he  receives  and  vindicates  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  reference  to  all  points  of  religious  faith,  as  composed  by  men 
divinely  inspired,  and  believes  in  their  permanent  and  indispensable 
superiority  to  all  other  books,  yet  he  rejects  the  inspiration  of  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  concedes  the  p  ssibility  of  numerous  inaccura¬ 
cies  in  the  sacred  text.  It  is  a  discussion  of  marked  ability,  but  not  at 
all  satisfactory  to  us.  Many  of  the  writers  views  are  unsustained  by 
the  testimony  of  God's  word,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  which  wre  cor¬ 
dially  adopt. 

The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament ,  considered  in  Eight 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  Bampton 
Foundation.  By  Thomas  D.  Bernard,  A.  M.,  of  Exeter  College,  and 
Rector  of  Walcot.  From  the  second  London  edition  wiih  improve¬ 
ments,  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  The  first  Lecture  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  ol  the  New  Testament  in  its  connection  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Word,  and  with  the  present  tendencies  of  thought  :  the  second 
and  third,  to  the  Gospels  ;  the  fourth  and  filth,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  5  the  sixth  and  seventh,  to  the  Epistles,  and  the  eighth,  to  the  Apo¬ 
calypse.  The  whole  discussion  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  able  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most,  important  contributions,  made  to  our  religions  lit¬ 
erature  in  modern  times.  Its  perusal  cannot  fail  as  well  to  strengthen 
the)  faith  of  the  Christian  as  to  satisfy  his  reason,  and  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Bible  Pictures:  or  Life-Sketches  of  Life-Truths.  Bv  George  B.  Ide, 

D.  D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  This  volume  consists  of  twenty  dis¬ 
courses,  prepared  by  the  author,  in  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit.  Each  one  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  pictu¬ 
resque  reproduction  of  the  Scriptural  scene  or  incident  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers.  Among  the  topics  are  “Sinners  Weighed.”  “Deep  Fishing/’ 
“Vain  Questions/’  “The  Thief  on  the  Cross,”  “The  House  of  the 
Soul,”  and  “Heaven  without  Night/’  and  the  great  merit  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  consists  in  the  earnest  presentation  of  vital  truth  to  the  heart  and 
the  conscience.  They  are  practical,  not  profound,  and  if  we  wanted  to 
find  fault,  we  might  take  occasional  exception  to  the  language,  and 
some  of  the  figures  employed,  as  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit. 

The  Pillars  of  Truth.  A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Decalogue.  By 

E.  0.  Haven,  D.  D.  Lij.  D.  New  Fork  :  Carlton  k  Porter.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  volume  is  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer.  These  discourses 
were  delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the 
University,  and  are  published  in  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

Cgclopcedia  of  Biblical ,  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature. 
Prepared  by  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.  Vol. 
I.  A — B.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  The  first  volume  of  this 
important  work,  the  appearance  of  which  has  beeu  anticipated  with  so 
much  interest,  has,  at  length,  been  published,  and  although  not  fault¬ 
less,  it  combines  excellences  which  no  similar  publication  in  the  En¬ 
glish  language  possesses.  In  order  to  render  it  most  usefnl  as  a  work 
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of  reference,  the  Editors  have  aimed  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature  to  make  it  an  exhaustive  record,  including  an  account  of  e\ery 
proper  name,  every  Scripture  word  of  which  an  explanation  is  required, 
every  plant,  mineral  and  implement,  to  which  there  is  an*  alius  o  i  in  the 
Bible:  in  the  department  of  Theology,  a  history  of  Christianity,  the 
Creeds  and  Tenets  of  the  various  Churches  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  5  in  the  department  of  Chinch  History .  a  history  of  the 
rise,  progress  and  oresent  condition  of  toe  various  divisions  of  the 
Church,  council*,  orders,  and  ecclesiastical  stati-tics;  in  the  department 
of  Bel igious  Biogragh //,  sketches  of  eminent  deceased  ministers  and 
writers,  also  the  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  P  pes,  Cardinals  and 
Bishops,  Reformers,  Martyrs  and  Evangelists.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  work  the  Editors  have  been  assisted  bv  prominent  men  connected 
with  different  brunches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  have  gathered  ma¬ 
terial  from  every  available  source.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  witn  any 
Cyclopaedia.  Almost  every  one,  examining  the  articles  from  his  own 
stand-point,  or  from  the  superior  knowledge  which  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  on  certain  subjects,  finds  something  to  which  he  can  take  excep¬ 
tion,  and  yet,  perhaps,  on  other  topics  be  would  make  still  greater  blun¬ 
ders.  In  the  present  instance  we  might  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  un¬ 
due  prominence  given  to  some  names  rather  unimportant  in  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  department,  and  the  great  meagreness  with  which  others 
more  important,  are  treated,  also  the  want  of  fulness,  and,  at  limes,  of 
entire  accuracy  in  reference  to  some  points  connected  with  the  Lutheran 
Church,  yet  in  our  examination  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  1  een 
impressed  with  the  many  evidences  of  trie  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
Editors,  to  be  fair  and  impartial.  In  several  of  the  articles  credit  is 
given  to  the  Ecangelical  Review  for  'acts  derived  from  this  source. 
Notwithstanding  some  few  defects  the  Cyclopaedia  is  a  work  of  much 
merit,  and  reflects  honor  on  the  editors  and  publishers.  With  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  design  and  s  >  comprehensive  a  plan,  it  will,  when  completed, 
fill  a  place  in  the  Library,  in  the  department  of  biblical  and  theul  'gic-al 
knowledge,  which  nothing  else  can  supplv. 

Psalms  and  Canticles  for  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches.  Bv  J. 

A.  Seiss,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Charles  P.  Kraut’1-,  D.  1). 
Philadelphia:  Book  and  Tract  Society  of  St.  Johns  Lutheran  Church. 
This  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  service  of  the  Church  by  one 
whose  taste  and  culture  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  subject.  It  em¬ 
braces  a  variety  of  chants  and  antherns,  set  to  music,  and  adapted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Church.  It  meets  a  want  of  the  times.  If  chants 
and  anthems  ;.re  introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
whole  congregation  should  unie  in  the  service.  The  book  is  printed  on 
good  paper,  i  ■  a  convenient  form,  and  is  I  ound  in  flexible  cloth. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Leonidas  L.  Hamline.  D.  I).  Late  one  of  the 
Bi-hops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Walter  C.  Palmer,  M. 

B.  With  Introductory  Letters.  By  Bishops  Morris,  Janes  and  Thom¬ 
son.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  This  volume  is  an  affection  te 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  Christian,  and  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Carefully  trained  in  his  childhood  in  tin-  principles  of  religion, 
originally  a  lawyer,  lie  was  awakened  by  a  vi-it  of  curiosity  to  a  camp- 
tnee  ing,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  a  c  ild,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
divine  judgment  for  nis  impenitence,  resulted  in  his  ent  re  consecration 
to  God.  From  that  time  ad  the  powers  of  his  gifted  mind  were  devoted 
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to  his  Master’s  service.  He  entered  t)>e  ministry  in  1822,  and 
elected  Bishop  in  1844.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1852,  hi'!  health 
being  inadequate  tor  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  died  in 
1865.  Although  we  may  differ  from  the  subject  of  the  Memoir  in  some 
of  his  views,  we  have  been  deeply  interested  in  his  religious  experience 
and  life. 

Trials  of  an  Inventor  :  Life  and  Discoveries  of  Charles  Goodyear. 
By  Rev.  B.  K.  Peirce.  New  York  :  Carlton  Porter.  These  pages 
furnish  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  struggles  and  trials  of  one 
who  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  his  native  country, 
and  to  the  industry  and  material  civilization  of  the  world.  The  pro¬ 
tracted  litigation  conducted  in  his  name,  and  the  malignant  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  press,,  gave  a  false  conception  of  one  who  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  unostentatious,  self-denying,  pure-minded,  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  whose  labors  have  been  so  con- 
spicious,  whose  exemplary  private  character  is  so  little  known.  The 
history  of  the  great  inventor  carries  its  own  moral  with  it.  No  one  can 
read  the  biography  without  being  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  duty 
amid  the  trials  and  disappointments  in  the  life-work  which  Providence 
entrusts  to  him. 

Passages  in  the  Lije  of  the  Faire  Gospeller ,  Mistress  Anne  Askew. 
By  the  author  of  Mary  Powell.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  This  is  a 
most  delightful  book.  The  touching  story  is  well  told,  the  spirit  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  volume  very  attractive  in  appearance.  The  scenes  are 
connected  with  a  peiiod  of  great  interest,  the  times  and  persecutions  of 
King  Henry  VJII. 

Women  of  the  Gospels:  The  Three  Wakings,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  author  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd, 
Mrs.  Charles  is  so  well  known  that  she  needs  no  formal  introduction  to 
the  American  public.  Some  of  the  Poems  aro  here  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  Her  distinguished  fame,  as  a  prose  writer,  is  not  sustained  by 
her  poetic  efforts.  The  A  merican  editions  of  these  works,  i-sued  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  ahme  have  the  author's  sanction. 

0  Mother ,  Dear  Jerusalem  !  The  Old  Hymn,  its  Origin  and  Gene¬ 
alogy.  Edited  by  Wm.  C.  Prime.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  This 
is  the  third  Edition  of  this  interesting  bo  dr,  with  some  changes  and 
additions,  which  will  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  the  grand 
old  Hymn,  written  two  centuries  ago,  which  has  been  a  joy  and  comfort 
to  so  many  a  heart.  The  appendix  contains  other  lyrics,  embalmed  in 
the  affections  of  the  Church. 

JEneid  of  Virgil .  Translated  into  English  verse.  By  John  _Con- 
ington,  M.  A.  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
New  York  :  W.  J.  Widdleton.  This  is  the  most  accurate  metrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  AEneid,  that  has  yet  been  added  to  our  literature.  It  is 
much  superior  to  Dryden’s,  which  is  beautiful  only  in  detached  passages. 
This  translation  may  be  read  from  beginning  t.o  end  without  fatigue,  and 
with  increasing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  selection  of  Scott's  ballad 
metre  is  justified  by  the  decided  success  of  the  translation,  which  will 
do  much  towards  awakening  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  great  Roman 
Poet. 

Old  England:  Its  Scenery,  Art  and  People.  By  Jame-;  M.Hoppm. 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Hmighton.  Neither 
the  triteness  of  the  subject,  nor  the  multiplicity  of  writers,  should  cause 
us  to  disregard  the  claims  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  book.  The 
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author,  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  with  a  full  mind  and  an  educated 
eye,  with  the  ability  to  discriminate,  as  well  as  to  admire,  gives  a 
thoughtful  and  faithful  picture  of  the  interesting  scenes  which  he  visit¬ 
ed,  and  expresses  the  hope  that,  he  may  do  something  to  turn  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  travel  in  the  same  direction  which  he  traversed  with  so  much 
pleasure.  The  Christian  spirit  and  catholic  tone  of  the  volume  are 
much  to  be  commended. 

Essays  on  Art.  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  Late  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College.  Oxford.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  The  great  part  of 
these  Essays  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review ,  and  other  periodicals, 
but  they  have  been  carefully  revised,  and,  in  some  instances,  re-written. 
The  great  design  of  the  work  is  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that  Art  has 
fixed  principles,  the  kn  iwledge  of  which  anyone  can  attain,  who  is  not 
deficient  in  natural  taste,  and  that  this  knowledge  contributes  to  our 
pleasure  by  giving  it  depth,  permanence  and  intelligibility.  We  are 
happy  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  any  book  likely  to  advance  among 
us  the  work  of  aesthetic  culture. 

Venetian  Life.  By  W.  D.  Howell.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
In  this  editi  »n  of  Veneti  m  Life,  the  author,  who  for  some  years  was 
American  Consul  in  Venice,  gives  a  new  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  its  present  trade,  amplifies  the  narrative 
on  the  national  holidays  and  adds  an  index  to  the  chief  historical  per- 
s  ns,  incidents  and  places  mentioned.  The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is 
that  the  reader  is  brought,  in  direct  contact  with  the  every  day  life,  and 
shares  with  the  author  in  his  vaiied  experiences. 

Homespun  :  or  Five  and  Twenty  Years  Ago.  By  Thomas  Lackland. 
New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  This  bo<>k  of  essays  descriptive  of 
scenes  which  distinguished  rural  life  in  New  England,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  is  not  so  profound  as  to  require  very  close  attention  in  its 
perusal,  yet  it  evinces  fine  powers  of  description  and  careful  observa¬ 
tion. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Logic.  Designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  learners.  By  Lvmau  H.  Atwater,  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  This  volume  has  been  caret ully  prepared  by  the 
experience  of  the  class  room  with  a  free,  use  of  the  best,  treatises  on 
the  subject.  It  is  designed  simply  as  a  manual  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion.  Of  some  of  the  topics  we  would  have  a  fuller  explanation  and  a 
larger  number  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  principles.  The  language 
of  the  author  is  clear  and  discriminating,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  methodical  and  natural.  The  book  is  divided  into  the  following 
chapters:  (1)  The  sphere  and  objects  of  Logic  ;  (2)  Conceptions;  (8) 
Judgment;  (4)  Reasoning — immediate  inference;  (5)  Reasoning — me¬ 
diate  inference  ;  (6)  Applied  Logic — Fallacies  ;  (7)  Applied  Logic — 
Method.  Appendix — Examples  for  Logical  Praxis  ;  Systems  of  Syllo¬ 
gistic  Notation. 

Elements  of  Art  Criticism ,  Comprising  a  Treatise  ou  the  Principles 
of  Man’s  Nature  as  addressed  by  Art,  together  with  a  Historic  Survey 
of  the  Me' hods  of  Art  Execution  in  the  Departments  of  Drawing,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Architecture,  Painting,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  the  Decorative 
Arts,  Designed  as  a  Text  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as  a 
Hand  Book  for  Amateurs  and  Artists.  By  G.  W.  Samson,  I).  D.  Presi¬ 
dent.  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  From  the  title  of  the  work  it  can  be  seen  that  its 
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plan  is  very  comprehensive.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  to 
read  we  ever  encountered.  Although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
teria!  gathered  together  in  the  Volume,  it  is  loosely  put  together,  some 
of  the  facts  are  inaccurately  stated,  and  the  meaning  of  the  author  is,  at 
times,  obscure. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Sc  ience 
and  Art,  for  1866—7.  Edited  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  A.  M.,  M.  •).  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  We  are  glad  again  to  welcome  this  Annual, 
which  for  several  years,  we  have  found  s1  useful  for  reference,  exhibit¬ 
ing,  as  it.  does,  the  mod  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography  and 
Antiquities,  together  wi.h  a  resume  of  the  progress  of  Science,  a  list  of 
Scientific  publications  and  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men.  The 
former  Editor  who  for  fifteen  years  prepared  the  work,  is  occupying  an  im¬ 
portant  position  under  the  General  Government,  and  the  present  volume 
has  been  brought  out  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Kneeland,  well  known 
as  a  man  of  Science. 

Good  English :  or  Popular  Errors  in  Language.  By  Edward  S. 
Gould.  New  York  :  W.  J.  Widdleton.  A1  hough  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject,  yet  so  important  is  its  discussn  n,  that  no  additional 
contribution,  designed  to  enlighten  the  reader  can  be  regarded  as  super¬ 
fluous.  The  volume  before  us  is  neither  erudite  n- >r  philological,  yet  it 
is  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  its  perusal  will  certainly  make  the 
reader  more  careful  and  discriminating  in  the  use  of  t  ,e  English  lau- 
guage.  Appended  to  the  work  is  an  interesting  Lecture  on  Clerical 
Elocution,  delivered  before  the  Di\inity  School  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  author  directs  attention  to 
faults  in  reading  and  preaching,  so  universally  prevalent  among  clergy¬ 
men. 

Speeches  and  Addresses,  delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S  ates  and  on  several  Public  Occasions.  By  Henry  Winter  Davis. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  his  life,  public  services,  and  character,  being 
an  oration  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell.  With  notes,  introductory 
and  explanatory.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  The  recent  death  of 
this  eloquent  champion  of  freedom,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  a  man  of  vigor  ms,  active  intellect  of  high  culture,  deep 
moral  convictions,  indomitable  courage,  and  sincere,  consistent  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  His  reputation  as  an  orator  is  well  sustained  by  the 
specimens,  presented  in  this  volume,  which  is  worthy  of  the  attentive 
study  of  tne  young;  men  of  the  country. 

Memoirs  of  Rhode  Island  Officers ,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Service 
of  their  Country  during  the  Great  Rebellion  of  t  e  South.  By  John 
Bartlett,  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Provi¬ 
dence:  Rider  &  Brother.  This  volume  of  personal  and  historic  sketches 
is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  large  quarto 
volume  elegantly  printed,  illustrated  with  thirty-fmr  portraits,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Landing  of  the  Burnside  Expedition  on  Roanoke 
Island.  It  contains  the  memoirs  of  one  hundred  officers,  sixty -seven  of 
whom  fell  in  battle.  The  preparation  of  the  volume  could  not  have  been 
committed  to  more  competent  hands  than  Mr.  Bartlett.  The  execution 
of  toe  work  throughout  is  good.  The  sketches  are  written  with  great 
power  and  beauty,  and  will  amply  repay  a  perusal.  A  limited  number 
ol  copies  was  printed  ;  the  most  of  them  have  been  sold  to  subscribers; 
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the  few  that  remain  can  be  had  on  application  to  Sidney  S.  Rider, 
Providence. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Civil  War .#  A  record  of  Patriotism  and  Pa¬ 
tience.  B  v  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  and  Mary  C.  Vaughan.  With  an  In¬ 
troductory.  By  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.  Philadelphia  :  Zeigler,  Mc- 
Tlurdy  &  Co.  This  is  another  interesting  volume  produced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  literature  of  the  War,  commemorative  of  the  noble  servi¬ 
ces  rendered  the  country  by  our  American  women,  who,  during  the  V\  ar 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  those  who  toiled  and  suffered  in  their  Na¬ 
tion’s  cause.  It  is  illustrated  with  sixteen  fine  steel  engravings,  and 
abounds  in  information  and  incident,  in  reference  to  the  scenes  through 
.which  we  have  just  passed,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  life. 
We  witnessed  the  labors  of  Miss  Dix,  Mrs.  Harris,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs. 
Holstein,  Mrs.  Husband,  Mrs.  Spencer  and  others,  after  the  Battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and  know  something  of  their  fidelity  and  devotion.  In  a  book 
of  so  much  interest,  however,  we  regret  to  find  some  mistatements, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  corrected  in  future  edition s  of  the  work. 

The  Great  Rehellion.  Its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress  and  Disas¬ 
trous  Failure.  By  John  Minor  Botts.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
Mr.  Botts'  position  during  the  Rebellion,  as  well  as  his  earlier  associa¬ 
tions,  renders  his  testimony  valuable,  and  gives  his  work  an  hi-torical 
interest. 

Donald  Fraser.  By  the  author  of  Bertie  Lee.  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  &  Bros.  This  was  written  by  our  friend  Peter  Carter,  one  of 
firm,  who  gives  decided  evidence  that  he  is  a  skilful  writer,  as  well  as  a 
successful  bookseller.  It  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  Scotch  boy, 
brought,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  our  shores,  pleasantly  told  and 
presenting  useful  instruction.  This  House  is  doing  good  service  in  fur¬ 
nishing  so  many  excellent  books  for  the  family  and  the  Sunday  School. 

Binding  the  Sheaves.  By  the  author  of  Win  and  Wear  Series.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  The  scenes  and  incidents  of  this  capital 
story  are  vividly  sketched,  and  will  hold  the  reader  in  close  attention. 
The  design  of  the  book  is  to  persuade  those  who  are  leading  an 
indolent  and  aimless  life,  to  labor  in  earnest  for  the  good  of  those 
around  j^liem. 

Cripple  Dan.  By  Andrew  Whitgift.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  & 
Bros.  This  neat  volume  for  juvenile  readers,  consists  of  a  series  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  practical  stories,  reprinted  from  Guthrie’s  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine.  They  are  written  in  a  simple  style,  and  lessons  of  saving  truth 
and  Christian  duty  impressively  inculcated. 

Win  and  Wear.  Tony  Starr's  Legacy,  or  Trust  in  a  Covenant-Keep¬ 
ing  God.  Turning  a  New  Leaf,  or  the  Story  of  Charles  Perry.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  This  whole  series,  by  the  excellent 
daughter  of  Professor  Stuart,  may  be  safely  commended  to  the  young. 
They  are  written  in  good  taste,  and  inculcate  useful  lessons. 

Father  Clement.  A  Roman  Catholic  Story.  By  the  Author  of  De¬ 
cision,  etc.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  This  interesting  and 
thrilling  story,  illustrating  the  power  of  God’s  word  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Romanism,  is  worthy  of  the  present  form,  given  to  it,  by  the 
excellent  publishers. 

The  Story  of  Martin  Luther.  Edited  by  Miss  Whately.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  Every  attempt  to  revive  and  keep  fresh  the 
memory  of  the  Great  Reformer,  is  praiseworthy.  The  more  familiar  the 
present  generation  becomes  with  the  character  and  services  of  those 
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worthies,  to  whom  the  Church  owes  so  much,  the  stronger  will  we  be  in 
all  that  is  great  and  good.  This  volume,  although  it  repeats  some  of 
the  errors  in  reference  to  Luther,  it  is  one  of  the  best  popular  biogra¬ 
phies. 

Arthur  Merton;  or  Sinning  and  Sorrowing.  By  Caroline  E.  Kelley. 
Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.  Miss  Kelly  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  for  the  young  of  the  present  day.  Her  subjects  are  se¬ 
lected  from  common  life,  presenting  pictures  within  the  range  of  ordin¬ 
ary  experience.  The  volume  before  us  exposes  the  danger  of  procrasti¬ 
nation  on  the  question  of  personal  piety. 

Helen  MacGregor ;  or  Conquest  and  Sacrifice.  By  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bar- 
low.  This  is  an  interesting  story  of  a  Scotch  girl,  who  immigrated  to 
this  country,  and  beautifully  illustrates  the  power  of  self-conquest  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  It  was  written  by  a  Lutheran,  a  member  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Sunny  Hours ;  or  Child-Life  of  Tom  and  Mary.  By  Nellie  Eyster. 
Philadelphia:  Duffield  Ashmead.  Mrs.  Eyster  is  connected  with  our 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Harrisburg,  and  has  already  earned  quite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  her  contributions  to  the  juvenile  literature  of  the  day.  We 
wish  for  her  continued  success  in  her  present  career  of  usefulness. 

Busy  Hands  and  Patient  Hearts ;  or  the  Blind  Boy  of  Dresden  and 
his  friends.  Philadelphia:  Duffield  Ashmead.  Important  truth  is 
here  communicated  in  a  simple  narrative,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
do  good. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  We  have  examined  with  much  interest  and  plea¬ 
sure  C.irpenter’s  celebrated  painting,  reproduced  on  steel  in  the  style, 
known  as  line  and  stipple,  by  Halpin.  As  a  work  of  Art,  it  is  admira¬ 
ble,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  this  country. 
Among  the  many  portraits  of  our  martyred  President,  this  is  the  most 
faithful,  the  most  striking,  we  have  seen.  The  artist  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  subject,  having  resided 
for  six  months  at  the  White  House,  and  being  brought  into  daily  and 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  pronounced  the  pict¬ 
ure  as  the  best  representation  of  himself  ever  made.  This  national 
work  will  be  highly  valued  by  all  who  appreciated  the  service  of  this 
great  and  good  man  while  he  lived,  and  now,  since  he  has  passed  away, 
honor  and  revere  his  memory.  It  should  be  in  every  household  of  the 
land.  The  picture  is  sold  exclusively  by  subscription,  and  the  publisher 
is  Mr.  A.  J.  Johnson,,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Lincoln  and  his  Family.  From  an  Original  Painting  by  Waugh  ; 
Grant  and  his  Family.  From  an  Original  Picture  by  Sartain.  Christ 
liaising  Jairus ’  Daughter.  From  an  Original  by  Then.  Von  Hcest. 
The  fi  rst  two  were  engraved  by  Win.  Sartain,  and  the  last  by  Miss  Emi¬ 
ly  Sartain,  and  are  worthy  of  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the  artists. 
Bradley  h  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  the  Publishers,  whose  interest  in  this 
department  of  the  Art,  we  have  had  occa-ion  to  commend  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  pictures  are  beautiful,  and  their  aesthetic  and  ethical  influence 
in  a  family  must  be  salutary. 

The  Lord's  Supper:  A  Lecture  by  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Annual  Sermon ,  delivered  before  the  Montgomery  County  Sunday 
School  Association,  held  in  Germantown,  Ohio,  May  1867.  Bv  Rev.  L. 
A.  Gotwafd,  A.  M.  Published  by  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Worms.  We  hope  to  find  a  place  for  extracts  from  some 
of  these  in  our  columns  — The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

*  A  cursory  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  number 
indicates  that  they  are  possessed  of  more  than  usual  in¬ 
terest  and  variety.  The  leading  one  is  that  on  the  Person 
of  Christ,  by  Pev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  which  is  a  very  calm 
and  thorough  review  of  the  positions  in  regard  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — The  German  Reformed 
Messenger. 

W e  are  glad  to  welcome  our  old  friend,  the  Evangelical 
Review,  one  of  the  best  American  Quarterlies.  The  July 
number’  contains  eight  articles  in  all,  characterized  by  the 
usual  freshness  and  interest  pertaining  to  its  contributions. 
Professor  Stoever,  of  Pennsylvania  College,  is  the  Editor 
who  knows  how  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  it  represents. — The  Western  Missionary,  Dayton,  0. 

The  July  number  of  this  admirable  Revieic  is  no  less 
valuable  in  its  contributions  to  the  literarv  and  theological 
world  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Among  the  articles 
we  notice  one  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D ; 
on  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  his  Sacramental  Presence, 
an  able  vindication  of  the  Lutheran  view  of  this  subject. 
This  Quarterly  is  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  entire 
Church. — Evangelical  Lutheran,  Charlotte ,  N.  C. 

The  present  number  possesses  unusual  merit.  The  arti¬ 
cles  are  all  of  a  highty  important  character,  and  display 
much  talent  and  research  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
authors.  The  fact  that  for  eighteen  years  the  Review  has 
been  before  the  church,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
merits.  It  deserves  to  be  extensively  patronized,  both  by 
the  clergy  and  the  intelligent  laity. — The  Lutheran  Visitor. 

The  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review  contains  some  valua¬ 
ble  articles.  The  first  is  an  appreciative  one  on  Chaucer; 
the  second  a  philosophising  essay  on  Self-Consecration 
containing  some  good  thoughts;  the  fifth  is  on  the  Person 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Sacramental  Presence,  by  Dr.  Krauth, 
profound  in  thought,  beautiful  in  style,  sound  in  doctrine, 
excellent  in  every  respect,  for  the  sake  of  which  every 
minister  in  our  Church  ought  to  get  the  Revieio.  The 
seventh  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Martin  Luther  at 
The  Diet  of  Worms. — Lutheran  Standard ,  Columbus ,  0. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  HUSS. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  Smyth,  A.  M.,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 

At  the. point  where  the  river  Rhine  emerges  from  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  stands  beautiful  for  situation,  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  year  1414,  there  was  a  great 
stir  in  this  city.  Not  only  were  the  houses  crowded,  but 
booths  were  erected  in  the  streets,  and  the  adjacent  fields 
were  occupied  by  hundreds  of  sojourners.  Cardinals, 
archbishops,  bishops  and  other  churchmen  of  various 
grades,  with  not  a  few  princes,  counts  and  nobles  of  differ¬ 
ent  ranks  flaunted  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  no  doubt 
looked  very  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  for  that 
was  the  golden  age  of  silver-sticks  and  man-millinery,  and 
all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  as¬ 
semblages.  “Religious  processions,  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions,  and  entertainments  of  every  description,  hourly  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other;  and  thousands  of  individuals  were 
employed  solely  in  transporting  thither  the  choicest  deli¬ 
cacies  of  Europe.”*  The  occasion  of  all  this  stir,  was  a 

*  McCulloch’s  Geo.  Diet. 
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religious  Council,  that  was  about  to  convene  in  the  hauf 
hans  (market  hall)  of  Constance,  a  solemn  assemblage  of 
solemn  bigwigs,  representing  the  collective  wisdom,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  collective  ignorance,  superstition  and  intol¬ 
erance,  of  what  was  then  called  Christendom.  There 
were  many  and  very  important  objects  “  before  this  coun¬ 
cil  which  was  convened  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  but  the  most  urgent  one  was  to  determine  who 
W'as  the  real  Pope,  or  whether  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  a  real  pope  ;  and  also  to  devise  some  means  whereby 
the  popes  might  mend  their  manners,  and  the  manners  of 
the  very  extensive  flock  over  which  they  claimed  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  It  was  a  sad  age  for  Christianity,  that  golden  age 
of  silver-sticks ;  apart  from  all  considerations  of  true 
spiritual  religion,  it  was  a  sad  age,  too,  for  popesy  cardinals 
and  other  church  dignitaries.  Very  unseemly  and  bitter 
broils  had  arisen  between  parties  who  raised  the  one  cry 
of  doctrine  and  discipline. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  owed  a  good  deal  in  those  times  (as 
they  have  done  in  later  days)  to  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers;  and  France,  and  the  kings  of  France,  having 
done  much  to  secure  the  power  and  enlarge  the  territory 
of  the  popes,  very  naturally  thought  that  they  had  some 
claim  to  a  voice  in  the  Papal  elections.  The  Italians  how¬ 
ever,  thought  differently.  They  claimed  a  monopoly  in 
the  business  of  choosing  popes.  A  fierce  contest  thus 
arose  between  the  French  party  and  the  Italian  party,  so 
fierce,  indeed,  that  from  A.  D.  1309,  after  the  archbishop 
of  Bourdeaux,  by  the  artful  intrigues  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  France,  had  been  elected  pope,  and  on  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years,  the  papal  residence  was  fixed  at  Avig¬ 
non,  and  there  the  popes  became,  as  the  Germans  and 
Italians  averred,  the  minions  and  tools  of  France.  Such 
a  state  of  things  naturally  tended  to  a  schism  in  the  pope¬ 
dom.  The  Italians  concluded  that  the  easiest  way  to  set- 
tie  the  difficulty  was  to  elect  a  pope  of  their  own,  who 
would  fix  his  head-quarters  in  the  legitimate  and  time- 
honored  chair  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome :  and  thus  there  was 
a  pope  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon,  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  And,  at  last,  so  fruitful  of  popes  was  that 
age,  that  no  fewer  than  three  pretenders  to  the  chair  of  the 
fisherman,  severally,  laid  claim  to  infallibility.  For  when 

*  Vide  L’ Enfant’ s  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
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the  council  of  Pisa,  A.  D.  1409,  thought  to  settle  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  electing  a  pope  who  was,  in  his  own  person,  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  dismembered  Church,  the  new 
pontiff,  notwithstanding  the  oath  which  he  with  the  other 
cardinals  had  taken  before  the  election,  “not  to  dissolve, 
nor  suffer  to  be  dissolved  the  present  council,  before  a 
sufficient  reformation  of  the  whole  Church,  both  in  the 
head  and  members,  had  been  effected,''  acted  in  the  old 
papal  fashion,  and  almost  immediately  dismissed  the 
assembly  that  had  appointed  him  :  and  the  two  reigning 
popes,  Gregory  XII.,  supported  by  several  of  the  Italian 
States,  and  many  German  bishops,  and  Benedict  XIII., 
with  Spain  and  Scotland  at  his  back,  manifested  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring  in  favor  of  the  new  comer,  and  so  we  read 
of  three  contemporaneous  popes,  Gregory  XII.,  Benedict 
-XIII.,  and  Alexander  V.,  the  Pisan  pope,  who  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  bv  John  XXIII.,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  appear  that,  if  the  faithful  of  those  times  were 
under  the  obligation  (as  they  undoubtedly  were)  of  paying 
their  money  ;  they  also  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  their 
choice. 

Three  popes  !  Why,  some  people  are  wicked  enough  to 
think  that  one  pope  is  bad  enough.  But  what  must  it 
have  been  with  three  ?  And,  indeed,  so  it  was  very  bad 
with  the  poor  church  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  three  popes  bagan  to  open  men’s  eyes,  and 
cause  them  to  see  some  things  they  had  overlooked  be¬ 
fore  ;  although  it  seems  never  to  have  come  into  their 
minds  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  the  popedom 
itself  was  erected.  Very  few  of  these  popes  were  even 
moderately,  good  men,  their  own  friends  being  the  judges. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  same  judgment,  some  of  them 
were  decidedly  bad  men,  or  rather  monsters  of  iniquity  ; 
and  the  bad  example  of  such  prominent  ecclesiastics  soon 
descended  to  the  inferior  clergv.  Of  a  truth,  the  least 
said  about  the  moral  character  of  the  clergy,  both  secular 
and  regular,  is  far  the  best  for  their  memory  and  our  edifi¬ 
cation.  But  it  may  give  us  an  idea  of  their  capability,  as 
instructors  of  the  people,  if  we  hint  that  very  many  of 
them  were  unable  to  go  through  the  ordinary  forms  of 
service  and  offices  of  baptism  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
even  unable  to  recite  the  Apostles’  Creed.  So  men  began 
to  grumble,  as  men  under  such  circumstances  will  do. 
They  began  to  use  such  words  as  “reform,”  “shameful 
abuses,”  and  the  like-  A  few  thoughtful  men,  now  began 
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to  question  tilings,  at  first  timidly  :  but  one  question  led 
on  to  another,  until  at  last  dogmas  that  were  supposed  to 
lie  at  the  very  root  of  Christianity  were  taken  for  what 
they  were  really  worth.  A  few  years  before  this  time, 
there  appeared  a  book  “Defensor  Pacis,”  by  Marsilius  of 
Padua  and  John  of  Jardun,  in  which  were  set  forth  among 
other  important  truths,  the  parity  of  the  ministry,  the 
authority  of  Scripture  alone  in  matters  of  faith,  that 
Christ  and  not  Peter  was  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church 
was  built.  About  the  same  time  there  came  over  the 
seas,  from  a  barbarous  island,  called  Britain,  the  protest  of 
an  arch-heretic,  called  Wycliffe.  And,  even  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  devoted  as  its  members  mainly  were  to  the 
Papacy,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  sent  forth  a  loud 
and  unmistakable  demand  through  the  mouth  of  its  chan¬ 
cellor  De  Gerson,  for  a  reform  in  both  the  head  and  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
the  doings  of  the  three  popes  and  their  various  factions 
and  parties.  For  this  purpose  chiefly  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance  was  summoned,  in -the  year  of  grace  1414.  How 
well  it  discharged  its  duty,  and  secured  the  reforms  it  was 
constituted  to  effect,  is  for  history,  and  not  for  us,  to  say  ; 
but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  case  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  has  led  us  to 
refer  to  it  at  all,  and  if  we  were  to  form  our  judgment 
from  that  case,  we  shall  not  be  very  likely  to  augur  favor¬ 
ably  of  its  other  deliberations  and  actions.  The  case  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  of  John  Huss,  to  a  sketch  of  whose 
life,  acts  and  suffering,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages. 

His  Early  Life  and  Training . 

John  Huss,  which  is  in  Latin  Johannes  Anser,  that  is, 
John  “Goose” — was  born  in  Hussinecz,  a  Bohemian  vil¬ 
lage,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1373.  Like 
Luther,  and  many  other  great  men,  he  sprang  from  a 
humble  parentage.  In  early  life  he  was  inured  to  labor 
and  privation,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  the  fortitude 
and  firmness  which  afterwards  so  highly  distinguished 
him.  He  managed,  however,  to  get  an  education  first  in 
his  own  town,  then  in  Praschalitz,  and  in  due  time,  in  the 
famous  University,  in  the  fine  old  city  of  Prague.  'This 
Universitv  was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  its  renown 
and  popularity,  and  was  thronged  by  thousands  of  students 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  The  University  of  Prague 
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was  governed  by  a  counci],  composed  of  Germans  and  Bo¬ 
hemians;  and  at  the  time,  in  which  Huss  studied  within 
its  walls,  the  votes  of  the  council  were  so  distributed  that 
the  Germans  always  had  the  preponderance.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  views  of  these  two  parties  were  anything 
but  harmonious.  The  Bohemian  section  had  a  strong 
tendency  toward  reform,  while  their  German  associates  re¬ 
sisted  all  change.  Some  forty  years  before  the  time  that 
Huss  was  at  the  University,  Conrad  Stieckna,  a  preacher  at 
Prague,  inveighed  severely  against  the  depravity  of  the 
clergy  and  the  monks.  After  Stieckna,  Militz  who  volun¬ 
tarily  resigned  the  office  of  archdeacon  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Prague,  came  down  heavily  upon  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  and  added  weight  to  his  admonitions,  by  taking 
the  humble  position  of  Sacristan,  and  devoting  himself  to 
a  sort  of  home  missionary  work  in  Prague  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  And  a  few  years  later,  Matthias,  of 
Janow,  a  curate  of  Prague,  went  even  farther  than  the 
others  in  his  invectives  against  priestly  immorality,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  in  the  most 
severe  terms  for  their  hypocrisy  and  worldliness.*  In 
his  book  uDe  Regulis  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamentif  he  ex¬ 
hibits  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  treats 
the  practice  of  image  worship,  then  so  prevalent,  after  a 
highly  Protestant  fashion.  Moreover,  an  influence  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  vras  at  this  time  extensively  felt 
in  the  University  of  Prague.  The  close  relations  of  the 
English  and  Bohemian  monarchies,  as  of  their  respective 
Universities,  had  brought  the  views  of  Wyclifife  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  students  of  Prague.  The  doctrines  and 
propositions  of  Wyclifife  were  carefully  examined,  and  no 
doubt  the  students  participated  in  the  usual  degree  of  that 
amiable  feeling  called  the  “ odium  theologicumf  which 
usually  accompanies  controversies  on  religious  questions. 
In  fact,  both  in  the  constitution  of  the  Universitv  of 
Prague,  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  thought  and 
discussion  prevalent  at  this  period,  there  was  a  foundation 
for  a  very  bitter  quarrel,  if  only  some  one  could  be  found 
to  set  it  going  and  keep  it  moving.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  when  the  hour  was  ready,  the  man  was  forthcoming. 
Alter  the  usual  course  of  study,  IIuss  was  graduated  in  A.  D. , 
1393,  and  Master  of  Arts  in  1396 ;  and  with  his  degree  he 


*  J  ide  Geiseler’s  note,  $  122. 
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obtained  a  well  merited  reputation  for  wisdom,  learning 
and  piety  ;  so  much  so,  as  to  gain  for  him  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  office  of  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  1401; 
and  to  procure  the  favorable  notice  of  Wenceslaus,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  of  his  Queen  Sophia,  to  whom  be  became 
private  chaplain  some  time  after  he  received  holy  orders. 

The  Bethlehem  Chapel. 

Preaching  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostle  Paul  or  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  has  never  been  a  very  favorite  institution 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  be  sure  preachers  like  Tetzel, 
whose  text  was  “Down  with  the  money, ”  enjoyed  much 
favor  with  the  popes  and  cardinals  ;  but  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  by  no  means,  a  sine  qua  non 
with  these  dignitaries.  In  the  year  1391,  there  wTas  no 
place  in  the  city  of  Prague,  where  there  was  anything  like 
preaching  for  the  people.  Of  course  there  was  the  fine 
Gothic  cathedral,  surmounted  with  its  lantern-crown, 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  served  by  priests  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  there  were  churches,  there  were  uconciones  ad 
clerosf  in  very  good  monkish  Latin,  and  panegyrics  of 
saints,  mixed  up  with  what  John  Locke  calls  jargon  of 
school-men,  in  a  patois  half  Latin  and  half  Bohemian  : 
but  of  sound  Gospel  teaching,  a  plain  unfolding  of  the 
great  truths  of  salvation,  that  could  be  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  there  was  a  total  want.  There  were 
some  meetings  held  by  men  who  went  about  the  city,  in 
private  houses  and  obscure  places,  “ per  demos  et  latebras 
but  some  men  of  influence  and  wealth  began  to  think  it 
was  a  crying  shame  that  in  so  famous  a  city,  the  seat  of  so 
learned  a  university,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  there 
should  not  be  a  single  pulpit  around  which  all  might  gath¬ 
er  to  hear  regularly  and  constantly  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and 
in  some  measure  to  supply  this  great  want,  John  of  Mlihl- 
keim,  a  royal  councilor  of  Bohemia,  and  a  merchant 
named  Kreutz,  resolved,  in  the  year  1391,  to  found  a 
chapel,  in  which  the  word  of  God  should  be  regularly 
preached.  The  nobleman  lent  his  name  and  influence  to 
the  undertaking,  and  the  merchant  gave  his  money,  and 
the  result  was  Betheleliem  Chapel — a  place  famous  in  the 
history  of  John  Huss,  and  a  name  embalmed  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  followers. 

The  spirit  which  actuated,  and  the  end  aimed  at  by  the 
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founders  of  this  house  of  God,  is  manifested  in  the  origin¬ 
al  title  deed  of  the  foundation,  which  runs  thus  :  “I,  John 
of  Millielm,  desiring  both  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul, 
and  the  spiritual  refreshing  of  many  Christian  believers, 
and  carefully  pondering  the  thought,  that  in  the  city  of 
Prague,  although  there  are  many  places  set  apart  for  di- 
*  vine  worship,  yet  they  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  for 
many  other  sacred  purposes,  so  that  not  one  spot  in  the 
city  is  specially  dedicated  to  the  particular  use  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  preachers  themselves, 
especially  those  who  preach  in  the  common  language  of 
Bohemia,  are  obliged,  which  is  well  known  they  frequently 
do,  to  wander  about  through  private  dwellings  and  ob¬ 
scure  places  :  therefore,  moved  by  this  consideration,  and 
anxiously  desiring  to  procure  an  increase  of  the  said  holy 
preaching,  have  determined  and  arranged  to  erect  a  chapel 
in  honor  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  on  the  ground  of  the 
good  and  wise  man  Kreutz,  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Prague, 
which  ground  the  said  Kreutz  has  piously  donated  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  chapel  I  have  resolved  to  call  Bethle¬ 
hem ,  that  is  the  house  of  bread,’  for  this  reason,-  that  in  it 
the  common  people  and  believers  ought  to  be  refreshed 
with  the  bread  of  holy  preaching.”  To  this  chapel,  thus 
founded,  Huss  was  appointed  preacher  in  the  year  1402  ; 
and  his  zeal  and  eloquence  soon  testified  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment.  His  glowing  and  evangelical  discourses 
gathered  around  him  a  crowd  of  ardent  admirers,  many  of 
whom  became  his  warm  and  steady  friends ;  while  his 
great  intercourse  with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
opened  out  to  him  such  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
the  accumulation  of  long  years  of  priestly  apathy  and 
neglect,  that  his  reforming  tendencies  were  quickened  to 
more  active  life,  and  his  rebukes  to  his  clerical  brethren 
pointed  with  a  sharper  edge.  Ho  thing  ever  uttered  by 
Luther,  even  vrhen  his  righteous  indignation  was  kindled 
to  a  white  heat,  is  more  withering  than  the  eloquent  and 
scathing  invectives  uttered  by  Huss,  as  contained  in  the 
“  Condones  Synodic se 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  Huss  and  others  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  as  reformers,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
aimed  more  at  a  reform  of  manners  than  of  doctrine  :  and 
in  this  respect  the  Bohemian  preachers  presented  a  con¬ 
trast  to  Wycliffe  in  the  reform 'he  inaugurated,  a  short 
time  previously  in  England.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
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IIuss  ever  controverted  or  abandoned  the  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines  of  Romanism  ;  although  it  is  evident  that  he  gave 
a  spiritual  interpretation  to  most  of  them,  as  to  transub- 
stantiation,  the  power  of  the  Pope,  &c.  Indeed  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  a  century  later,  he 
would  have  ’gone  as  far  as  the  later  reformers.  But  still* 
in  forming  our  opinion  of  IIuss,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  this — the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  as  in  the  Scriptures,  apart  from  human  tradi¬ 
tions  and  glosses,  a  reform  of  the  scandalous  and  immoral 
lives  of  the  clergy,  and  a  redress  of  those  obvious  and 
crying  abuses,  which  all  thinking  men  of  the  age  concur¬ 
red  to  deprecate  and  condemn.  That  he  was  led  on  in¬ 
sensibly  to  see  more  and  more  of  the  truth,  and  of  its  in- 
compatability  with  the  then  system  of  the  Church,  is  true; 
but  the  former  statement  is,  withal,  no  less  true. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Bethlehem  chapel, 
and  in  his  denunciations  of  prevailing  abuses,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  Sbynko,  showed  himself  the  friend,  and  for  a  while 
the  coadjutor  of  Huss.  That  prelate,  though  by  no 
means  a  man  of  spiritual  mind,  nor  of  the  stuff  of  which 
reformers  and  martyrs  are  made,  was  still  not  blind  to  the 
abuses  which  surrounded  him ;  he  for  a  while  encouraged 
Huss  in  his  bold  opposition  to  them,  and  took  even  a 
prominent  part  in  denouncing  and  putting  down  a  piece 
of  imposture,  which,  under  different  phases,  turns  up 
again  and  again  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Huss  was  one  of  three  commissioners  that  were  sent  by 
the  archbishop  to  investigate  an  alleged  miracle  at  Wil- 
snack.  The  church  at  this  place  had  been  destroyed  by 
some  warlike  knight,  in  the  preceding  century;  no  part  of 
the  building  was  left  except  a  portion  of  a  stone  altar.  In 
a  hole  in  this  altar  it  was  given  out  that  three  wafers  were 
discovered,  which  were  covered  with  a  red  deposit. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  served  the  purpose  of  the 
monks,  who  thought  that  they  could  give  a  profitable,  if 
not  a  philosophical,  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  So  they 
asserted  that  the  wafers  were  covered  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  that  this  was 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  which  implied  a  change  of  the  substance ,  but  not  a 
change  of  the  accidents .*  The  monks  cried  out,  A  miracle! 
A  miracle  !  and  men  came  flocking  from  France  and 
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and  Switzerland,  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  see  the  blood- 
red  wafers.  The  matter,  of  course,  excited  a  great  stir, 
and  the  archbishop,  as  I  have  said,  sent  three  Masters  of 
the  University  to  sift  it  out,  and  that  he  intended  that  the 
investigation  should  not  be  a  sham,  is  clear,  from  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Huss  as  one  of  the  commissioners.  And 
the  business  was  well  and  honestly  done,  and  the  monks 
were  covered  with  confusion  and  disgrace.  By  order  of 
the  archbishop,  the  pilgrimage  was  denounced  from  the 
altars  of  all  the  parish  churches,-  and  nothing  more  was 
for  a  good  while  heard  of  the  three  red  wafers. 

Thus  far  Huss  and  the  prelate  got  along  famously  but 
their  ways  soon  began  to  be  divergent.  “As  long  as  Huss 
confined  himself  to  the  sins-  of  the  laity,  he  was  univer¬ 
sally  lauded  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  attacked  the  Pope  and  the 
clergy,  bringing  to  light  their  pride,  avarice,  simony,-  and 
other  vices,  and  showing  that  they  ought  not  to  have  any 
possessions,  the  whole  priesthood  was  arra}red  against  him 
as  one  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  an  arch-heretic.”  In¬ 
deed  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  worldly,  wealthy 
prince-bishop  of  the  worldly  wealthy  church,  would  part 
with  all  his  ease  and  honors,  and  tread  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  path  chosen  by  the  undaunted  and  self-denying 
minister  of  Bethlehem  chapel. 

Bohemians  versus  Germans. 

The  position  that  Huss  had  taken,  was  beset  with  dan¬ 
gers.  To  attack  vigorously  the  vices  of  a  large  and  in¬ 
fluential  body  of  men,  is  not  the  high  road  to  gain  their 
favor.  The  manner  in  which  he  denounced  the  idleness, 
and  ignorance,  and  profligacy,  and  rapachy  of  the  clergy, 
however  conscious  they  might  be  that  they  deserved  all 
they  got,  was  sure  to  call  forth  a  storm  of  wrathful  indig* 
nation. 

Richard  II.  of  England,  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  This  produced  a  certain  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  at  the  very  time  that 
Wycliffe  and  his  doctrines  were  making  a  great  sensation 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  The  works  of  Wycliffe  were 
well  known  in  the  Bohemian  Universitv.  BEneas  Svlvius, 
speaking  of  the  preaching  of  Huss  in  the  Bethlehem 
chapel,  says  :  “He  quoted  largely  from  the  books  of  John 
Wycliffe,  asserting  that  they  contained  all  truth,  and  that 
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he  frequently  exclaimed  while  preaching,  that  when  he 
died,  he  wanted  to  go  where  the  soul  of  Wycliffe  would 
be,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  was  a  good  and  holy  man,  and 
worthy  of  Heaven. 77  * 

Jerome,  a  noble  man  of  Prague,  whom  they  called  Pot-, 
ten-fish,  “  Vir  cjenere  nobilis  ex  domo  quam  Putridi  piscis 
vocantp  a  steadfast  friend  of  Huss  to  the  last,  had  visited 
Oxford,,  and  brought  home  with  him  the  works  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  English  Reformer.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Bohemian  party  in  the  University,  joined  themselves 
to  Huss  and  Jerome  ;  and  the  king,  perhaps. from  motives 
of  policy,  espoused  the  same  cause.  This  party  revived 
the  ordinance  of  Charles  IV.,  giving  special  privileges  to 
the  native  over  the  foreign  students.  This  greatly  exasper¬ 
ated  the  Germans  and  Poles,  who  loudly  exclaimed  against 
the  admirers  of  Wycliffe,  and 'demanded  their  submission 
or  expulsion.  W e  have  already  noticed  the  constitution 
of  the  University  of  Prague.  It  was  divided  into  what 
was  technically  called  “four  nations,77  each  “nation77  having 
a  vote  in  the  governing  council.  But  the  Bohemians  had 
only  one  vote,  and  consequently  were  always  liable  to  be 
overborne  by  the  foreigners,  who  could  muster  three  votes- 
to  their  one.  Forty-five  propositions,  embodying  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Wycliffe,  were  now  dragged  up  to  trial;  andr 
notwithstanding,  the  exertions  of  Huss,  Jerome  and  some 
others,  were  incontinently  condemned  ;  and  the  German 
party  flushed  with  victory,  sought  to  crush  out  the  re¬ 
mains  of  heresy,  by  moving  the  Pope  to  thunder  forth  a 
bull  against  Wycliffeism,  with  which  prayer  he  complied; 
at  the  same  time  commanding  Sbynko  or  Sbynek  the  arch¬ 
bishops,  to  proclaim  the  bull  in  his  arcli-diocese,  which  he 
unhesitatingly  did,  with  all  the  circumstance  and  ceremony— 
ringing  of  bells  and  snuffing  out  of  candles — with  which 
such  things  were  and  are  usually  done.  But  for  this  time 
the  Germans  and  malcontent  bishops  overshot  the  mark. 
Huss  and  Jerome,  and  the  Bohemian  party,  and,  what  was 
still  more  King  Weneeslaus  and  Queen  Sophia  stood  up 
right  manfully  for  the  honor  and  privileges  of  their  own 
University.  “Out  upon  you,  you.  gross  foreigners,77  they 
said,  “what  business  have  you  to  meddle  with  what  does 
not  belong  to  you  !77  “But  then  the  bull,,  your  Majestjq77 
pleaded  the  Germans.  “We’ll  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 7r 
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said  the  King.  “And  the  archbishop  !”  continued  the 
Germans.  “The  archbishop  is  my  subject,  and  if  he  knows 
what  is  good  for  him,  he  will  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his 
head,”  answered  his  Majesty.  “But  then  our  three  votes,” 
suggested  the  Germans,  mildly  of  course,  but  under  the 
impression  all  the  time,  that  this  last  was  a  poser.  “Oh  ! 
the  votes,”  said  Wenceslaus,  “the  votes,  that  must  be 
looked  to.”  And  so  it  was  looked  to,  and  a  complete 
revolution  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  University. 
The  royal  ordinance  of  January  18,  1409,  was  issued,  by 
wThich  three  votes  were  given  to  the  Bohemians  instead  of 
one,  and  to  the  Germans  three,  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
case.  This  so  disgusted  the  Germans  that  they  left  the 
University,  one  fine  morning,  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of 
at  least  five  thousand — though  some  say,  as  many  as  forty 
thousand.  And  John  Huss  soon  after,  was  installed  in  the 
honorable,  but  perilous  office  of  Rector  of  the  University, 
which  had  thus  given  effect  to  the  national  cry  of  “Bohe¬ 
mia  for  the  Bohemians !” 

We  have  called  the  position  a  “dangerous”  one;  and  so  it 
proved.  The  warfare  did  not  stop.  The  conflict,  hencefor¬ 
ward,  was  between  the  University  and  the  Cathedral.  Still 
Huss  had  not  yet  completely  broken  with  the  archbishop, 
for  in  1410,  he  was  appointed  by  him,  to  preach  before  the 
assembled  Synod  of  the  diocese,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  have  another  blow  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  His 
dangers,  however,  were  thickening.  The  five  thousand  or 
forty  thousand  Germans  who  left  the  University  of  Prague, 
naturally  thought  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
set  up  a  University  for  themselves;  and  so  they  establish¬ 
ed  an  opposition  one  at  Leipsic,  and  began  to  do  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  old  institution. 
It  wras  no  doubt,  a  fine  cry  at  first,  the  cry  of  “Bohemia 
for  the  Bohemians  ;”  but  as  soon  as  the  patriotic  burghers 
had  done  throwing  up  their  caps  and  cheering,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  thalers  and  pfennings,  and  the  injury  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  trade  of  Prague,  by  the  withdrawal  of  so 
large  a  body  of  people  from  their  community.  It  was  all 
to  no  purpose,  that  Huss  said,  “Nobody  drove  the  Ger¬ 
mans  away,  their  own  oath  alone  drove  them  away ;  they 
pledged  themselves,  on  penalty  of  excommunication,  and 
a  fine  of  sixtv  groats,  that  not  one  of  them  would  remain 
at  the  University.”  This  was  a  poor  consolation  to  the 
traders  of  Prague.  Every  one  of  these  Germans  consumed 
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bread  and  meat,  and  beer  and  broadcloth,  and  this  con¬ 
sumption  was  not  to  be  replaced  by  eloquence  and  reform  : 
and  so  John  IIuss  began  to  sink  in  the  estimation  of  many 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  felt  that  argumentum  ad  cru- 
menam ,  so  practically  put  by  the  anti-reformers,  too  power¬ 
ful  and  convincing  to  be  resisted. 

A  variety  of  circumstances,  therefore,  now  combined 
against  our  reformer.  The  great  body  of  the  clergy  hated 
him,  because  he  denounced  their  vices,  the  archbishop  dis¬ 
liked  him,  because  he  opposed,  and  at  times  got  the  better 
of  him,  the  Germans  detested  him  as  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  many  of  the  Bohemians  were  ill  affected  to¬ 
wards  him,  because  his  patriotic  zeal  had  poorly  answered 
their  schemes  of  commercial  profit.  A  few  more  feathers 
would  break  the  camel’s  back,  and  Huss  was  not  slow  to 
lay  them  on ;  for  he  was  a  man  bold  and  firm  in  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  cause  of  right,  a  man  who  believed 
he  had  a  mission  to  root  out  hollow  hypocrisies  and  hoary 
abuses,  a  man  who  did  not  pause  to  count  his  foes,  ere  he 
laid  his  lance  in  rest ;  but  wTas  prepared,  if  it  were  a  needs- 
be,  to  do  battle  against  all  odds;  and  on  the  sole  but  sure 
foundation  of  his  faith  •  in  God,  to  outface  the  wicked 
world. 

The  Burning  of  ]Yy cliff es  Boohs. 

“IIuss  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  theologians  of 
Prague,  and  as  a  preacher  exerted  a  wonderful  influence 
on  the  people.”  In  truth  the  churches  of  the  city  were 
nearly  emptied,  and  the  Bethlehem  chapel  was  unable  to 
contain  even  a  moiety  of  the  crowds,  comprising  the  no¬ 
blest  in  the  land,  who  flocked  to  hear  the  bold  and  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  This,  of  course,  displeased  the  priests, 
and  so  they  stirred  up  archbishop  Sbyuko,  to  make  a  form¬ 
al  complaint  against  Huss.  Alexander  Y.,  whom  the 
council  of  Pisa  had  just  elected  as  pope,  thus  pronouncing 
the  other  two  shams,  issued  a  bull,  empowering  Sbynko 
to  shut  up  all  private  chapels,  and  'x'  ordering  a  commission 
to  sit  on  Wycliffs’  writings.  The  nobilit}^  and  the  people 
rallied  around  Huss,  and  would  not  allow  the  doors  of  his 

*  Geiseler  says,  Alexander  Y.,  ordered  Wycliffe’s  writings  to  be 
burned.  This  was  probably  the  case,  but  I  preferred  putting  it  as  I 
have  done,  inferring  that  a  commission  for  investigation  was  previ¬ 
ously  appointed,  from  the  wording  of  the  resolution  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  which  the  prelates  are  mentioned  with  the  archbishop. 
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chapel  to  be  closed  ;  and  Huss,  himself,  resting  upon  the 
charter  upon  which  the  chapel  was  founded,  appealed  from 
the  pope  badly  informed,  to  the  pope  better  informed — a 
civil  way  of  putting  off  obedience  to  the  mandate,  to  a 
very  distant  day.  The  commission  6n  the  books,  howev¬ 
er,  soon  found  them  guilty  of  flat  heresy,  and  for  want  of 
Wycliffe  himself,  condemned  them  to  be  burned,  with  all 
fitting  and  public  solemnity.  The  Bohemians  did  not  like 
this.  They  were  afraid  that  if  the  priests  once  got  the 
smell  of  fire,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  they  would  burn  be¬ 
fore  they .  stopped  ;  and  the  University,  too,  protested 
against  the  sentence.  A  resolution  was  passed  June  15, 
1410,  “ Quod  Universitas  nullo  modo  eonsentit  Archiepiscopo 
Pragensi  Sbinconi  cum  suis  Prselatis  in  combustionem  libro- 
rum  Magistri  Johannis  WicJdifJ  The  archbishop,  how¬ 
ever,  got  a  guard  of  soldiers  about  his  palace,  and  made  a 
bonfire  of  the  books  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  in  his 
stable  yard.  The  people  were  greatly  incensed,  and  the 
tumult  they  raised  was  not  quelled  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  loss  of  life  The  hostility  to  the  archbishop  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  other  ways.  It  seems  there  were  ballad  singers 
in  Prague  in  those  days,  and  they  did  not  spare  even  this 
high  church  dignitary.  The  following  is  the  lamentation 
of  one  of  his  friends  :  “The  Beverened  Father,  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sbynko,  laboring  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  these  evils,  and  above  all  for  the  extermination 
of  the  poisoned. source  of  them  all,  Wycliffe  and  his  sacri¬ 
legious  doctrines,  was,  through  the  disobedience  and  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Master  Huss,  made  such  an  object  of  contempt  and 
sport  to  the  people,  that  they  composed  and  sang  vulgar 
and  satirical  ballads  on  this  man  of  God,  and,  that  too, 
publicly  through  the  streets,  because,  of  his  most  righte¬ 
ous  burning  of  the  books  of  that  most  depraved  heretic.” 
The  burthen  of  the  songs  was,  “The  archbishop  has  to 
learn  his  alphabet,  he  has  burned  books  without  knowing 
what  was  in  them  !”  Huss  himself  said  :  “I  call  book¬ 
burning  a  poor  affair,  such  burning  never  vet  removed  a 
single  sin  from  the  hearts  of  men,  but  has  only  destroyed 
many  truths,  many  beautiful  and  delicately  written  thoughts, 
and  multiplied  among  the  people  disturbances,  enmities, 
slanders,  hatreds  and  murders,  &c.” 

Excommunication . 

Alexander  V.,  died  May  3,  1410,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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the  infamous  John  XXIII.,  who  very  probably  made  the 
vacancy  by  poisoning  his  predecessor.  This  John  was 
but  one  of  three  popes ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  either  Benedict  or  Gregory  to  rival  him  on  the  score 
of  wickedness.  Men  said  that  John  was  as  bad  as  the 
worst  of  his  predecessors,  which  was  saying  a  great  deal  . 
for  him.  To  this  pope,  for  want  of  a  better,  Huss  resolv¬ 
ed  to  make  a  last  appeal.  So  strong  and  spirited  was  the 
language,  as  well  as  the  arguments  employed,  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  Doctors  condemned  the  action  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  as  irregular.  In  this  document  he  insisted  upon 
the  Scriptures  and  right  reason  as  the  only  sources  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  said  some  things  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  implied  so  spiritual  a  conception  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  as  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  if  he  had  lived  long- 
enough,  he  -would  have  come  out  into  the  clear  light  of 
Scripture,  regarding  it.  He  gives  utterance,  also,  to  this 
noble  resolution,  which  he  kept  faithfully  to  the  end,  “I 
avow  it  to  be  my  purpose,  to  defend  the  truth  of  God’s 
Scripture,  even  unto  death,  since  I  know  that  the  truth 
stands,  and  is  forever  mighty,  and  abides  eternally.” 

These  words  were  not  mere  sound  and  flourish.  He 
that  took  up  arms  against  that  terrible  sj^stem,  before 
which  kings  and  emperors  had  quailed,  and  gone  down, 
had  need  to  have  no  fears  of  death.  The  cardinals,  bish¬ 
ops,  and  priests  who  had  long  clamored  for  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  now  raised  the  cry  of  heresy  against  him  ;  and  the 
bolt  was  at  last  hurled,  Huss  was  excommunicated,  and 
ordered  to  quit  Prague,  and  the  city  placed  under  an  in¬ 
terdict  so  long  as  he  should  remain  there.  The  king, 
however,  and  his  queen  did  not  desert  their  friend  and 
chaplain ;  so  that  at  first,  the  sentence  fell  with  but  little 
force  on  Huss,  who  was  strongly  sustained  by  a  very  large 
party  in  the  city.  The  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the 
Hussites.  The  reformer  came  back  to  his  chapel,  from 
which  he  had  withdrawn  for  a  season,  and  preached  with 
greater  vehemence  than  ever,  against  the  prevailing  cor¬ 
ruptions  ;  while  the  Archbishop,  enraged  at  the  conduct 
of  Wenceslaus,  and  the  hostility  of  the  people,  fled  from 
Bohemia,  to  appeal  to  Sigismund.  In  this  journey  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albic,  a 
man  who  cared  but  little  for  religious  controversies.  But 
more  serious  troubles  were  looming  up  in  the  near 
future. 
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The  Pope’s  Bull. 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  still  hanging 
over  Huss,  at  the  time  of  the  archbishop’s  death,  although 
the  latter,  probably  terrified  at  the  popular  indignation 
against  the  measure,  and  the  opposition  of  the  king, 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  not  only 
withdrew  all  accusations  of  heresy  that  had  been  laid 
against  the  reformer,  but  begged  for  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  to  be  recalled.  The  letter  ran  thus :  “I 
know  of  no  heresies  prevailing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  the  city  of  Prague,  or  marquisate  of  Moravia,  nor 
of  any  individual  guilty  of  the  charge,  for  which  punish¬ 
ment  should  now  be  or  hitherto  have  been  inflicted. 
Moreover,  I  and  Master  John  Huss,  as  well  as  the  other 
Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  University  of  Prague,  have 
fully  settled  every  dispute  and  quarrel  that  had  sprung  up 
between  us.  I,  therefore,  beceech  your  Holiness  to  can¬ 
cel  and  annul  your  excommunication  and  censures,  which 
they  had  occasioned.”  This  letter,  however,  was  never 
sent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs.  Huss  excommunicated — 
king  Wenceslaus  siding  wfith  Huss,  and  at  loggerheads 

O  O  7  0  0 

with  pope  and  priests,  three  infallible  pontiffs  all  reigning 
at  once,  and  a  moral  gangrene  covering  the  corpus  eccle- 
siasticum ,  when  a  new  element  of  trouble  was  thrown  in, 
which  made  the  chance  of  compromise  or  reconciliation 
almost  hopeless.  Ladislaus,  king  of  Xaples,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Pisan  pope,  and  still  supported  the 
claims  of  Gregory  XII.  John  determined,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  bring  him  to  terms, ;  and,  according  to  the  approv¬ 
ed  fashion  of  the  times,  first  called  Ladislaus  “a  heretic,  a 
schismatic,  a  man  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  Ma¬ 
jesty  of  God!”  and  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him, 
with  a  bull  granting  a  full  indulgence  ( indulgentiam  omni¬ 
um  peccatorum )  to  all  who  would  take  part  in  it ;  and  as 
he  wanted  money  as  well  as  men,  he  offered  an  equal  par¬ 
don  of  all  sin,  to  those  who  preferred  contributing  money 
to  exposing  themselves  to  the  risk  of  active  service.  A 
centruy  later,  an  indulgence  proclaimed  by  a  better  man, 
and  for  a  better  object,  roused  the  thunder  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  shivered  the  Papal  power  to  atoms,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany.  And  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  John  Huss,  we 
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can  readily  imagine  that  he  would  not  remain  very  quiet, 
when  such  an  order  was  issued,  by  such  a  man,  for  such 
an  object.  The  new  archbishop,  Albic,  said  to  him, 
“Obey  the  Apostolic  mandate,  and  read  the  bull  of  cru¬ 
sade  and  indulgence  in  your  church  !”  His  courteous,  but 
firm  reply  was,  “I  am  always  ready  to  obey  the  Apostoli¬ 
cal  mandates ;  but  I  beg  you  to  understand,  I  call  Apos¬ 
tolical  mandates  the  doctrines  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Apostles  of  Christ :  all  Papal  mandates  that  agree  with 
these,  I  shall  obey  willingly;  blit  -whatever  be  contrary 
thereto,  I  shall  not  obey,  though  death  itself  be  the  penal¬ 
ty  !”  Such  was  John  Huss,  in  the  hour  of  danger !  A 
man  undaunted  in  the  cause  of  truth,  bearing  a  bold,  ex¬ 
plicit  testimony  to  the  faith,  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  its  enemies,  armed  with  all  the  terrific  powers  of  this 
■world. 

The  king  and  the  University,  that  had  hitherto  sup¬ 
ported  him,  now,  when  the  storm  was  thickening,  from 
motives  of  State  policy,  sided  with  the  pope,  and  permit¬ 
ted  this  iniquitous  bull  to  be  published  throughout  the 
city  and  kingdom.  But  Huss  had  taken  his  stand  on  the 
question  of  indulgences,  and  for  a  man  like  him,  retreat 
or  compromise  was  an  impossibility.  He  forthwith  issued 
two  tracts  against  the  papal  bulls.  And  certainly  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question,  uTJtrum  secundum  legem  Jesu  Cliristi 
licet  et  expedit  pro  honore  Dei ,  et  salute  populi ,  a  pro  commo- 
do  regni  bullets  papse  cle  erectione  crucis  contra  Ladislaum 
regem  Apulise  et  suos  complices  Cliristi  fidelihus  approhare  /” 
he  handles  the  matter  in  a  very  thorough  and  Luther  like 
fashion.  He  shows  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only 
to  freely  forgive  sins  :  that  the  priests  of  Christ  cannot 
announce  that  the  simple  confession  of  sin  frees  from  its 
guilt,  but  upon  the  following  conditions,  11  Si  dolet ,  et  nolit 
pecccire  amplius ,  et  conficlit  cle  Dei  misericorclia ,  et  vult  impos- 
terum  mandata  Dei  ohservareT  Huss  was  powerfully  sec¬ 
onded  in  his  opposition,  bv  his  firm  and  brave  friend 
Jerome  of  Prague.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  was 
intense  for  Huss  and  his  friendf  though  Stanislaus  and 
Stephen  Paletz,  his  old  teachers,  and  who  had  hitherto 
supported  him,  now  joined  the  clerical  party ;  and,  in¬ 
deed  the  latter  became  his  fiercest  enemy,  and  his  princi¬ 
pal  accuser  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  fury  of  his 
followers  was  with  difficulty  restrained.  In  fact  a  demon¬ 
stration  took  place,  which,  as  has  frequently,  on  similar 
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Occasions  been  made  in  other  places,  may  be  called  a  de¬ 
monstration  congenial  to  students  and  mob-nature.  To- 
wards  evening,  a  mock  procession  was  formed,  with  much 
shouting  and  gesticulation,  and  much  preparation  of  fag¬ 
gots  and  other  combustibles.  The  bull  was  suspended  on 
the  neck  of  a  lewd  woman  of  the  town,  and  having  been 
paraded  ostentatiously  before  the  palace  of  the  archbishop 
and  other  obnoxious  places,  was  conveyed  to  a  ditch, • 
where  the  faggots  had  been  piled  up,  and  there  shared  the 
fate  which  a  year  before  had  befallen  the  two  hundred 
books  of  Wyclifte.  It  is  but  fair  to  sav,  that  IIuss  had 
no  hand  in  this  proceeding.  Indeed,-  he  publicly  deplor¬ 
ed  and  denounced  the  indiscretion  of  his  too  enthusiastic 
admirers. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  general  publication  of  the 
bull  of  crusade  and  indulgence,  a  circumstance  of  more 
solemn  import  occurred  to  enlist  his  sympathies  and  draw 
forth  his  denunciations.  On  that  day  when  the  bull  was 
read,  and  the  priests  were  beginning  to  open  their  wares 
for  sale,  three  young  artizans  of  the  city,  with  nothing 
but  Christian  names,  Martin,  John  and  Stazek,  stepping 
forward,  said  to  the  officiating  priest,  “Thou  liest !  Master 
Huss  has  taught  us  better  than  that :  we  know  it  is  all 
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false.”  Dire  was  the  w'rath  of  the  priests,  and  a  terrible 
tumult  was  excited.  The  soldiers  at  once  seized  the 
young  men  with  only  Christian  names,  and  without  more 
ado  hurried  them  off  to  the  magistrates,  who  summarily 
condemned  them  to  death.  Huss  was  soon  informed 
what  had  taken  place,  and  accompanied  by  Jerome  and 
followed  with  some  two  thousand  students,  hastened  to  the 
door  of  the  council  house.  There  they  vehemently  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  proceedings,  “Men,”  said  they,  “no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble  their  station,  must  not  be  put  to  death 
thus  like  dogs,  in  the  good  city  of  Prague,  for  an  idle 
word.  Here  are  two  thousand  of  us,  ready  to  say  the 
same  word  ;  and  so  wre  look  upon  their  cause  as  our 
own.”  '  The  magistrates  awed  by  this  demonstration, 
adopted  a  conciliatory  tone,  and .  promised  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed.  Huss  and  his  party  trusting  their  word 
went  away  and  dispersed  in  quietness.  But  as  soon  as 
the  danger  was  past,  a  large  body  of  soldiers  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and,  in  the  presence  of  an  enraged  multitude,  the 
unfortunate  three  were  beheaded.  This  step,  instead  of 
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allaying,  only  increased,  the  commotion.  Here,  as  always*, 
the  death  of  martyrs,  begets  a  spirit  of  martyrdom.  When} 
the  multitude  heard  of  the  execution,  they  cried  out:  “We 
are  all  ready  to  do  the  like,  and  share  the  death  of  these!” 
Some  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  women  - 
brought  linen  to  enshroud  the  bodies,  and  strong  men  rang 
the  alarm  bell,  to  summon  the  students  to  the  spot.  And 
that  night,  there  was  another  procession,  more  solemn 
than  the  former  one  :  the  bodies  were  borne  at  the  head  of 
a  vast  multitude,  and  reverently  deposited  in  front  of  the 
altar  in  Bethlehem  chapel.  There,  in  that  consecrated 
place,  the  graves  were  dug,  and  in  that  chapel  dimly  lit 
with  tapers,  solemn  dirges  were  chanted,  and  as  the  bodies 
were  lowered  to  the  tomb,  Huss  spoke  burning  words, 
which  sank  into  the  hearts  of  those  that  heard  him.  Many 
things  besides  prayers  were  said,  in  the  church  that  night ; 
nay,  so  strong  and  deep  were  the  feelings  created  by  this 
occurrence,  that  Bethlehem  chapel,  already  famous  as  the 
preaching  place  of  Huss,  was  now  doubly  famous  as  the 
chapel  of  the  three  saints — meaning  the  three  men  with 
only  Christian  names,  martyrs  of  the  false  magistrates,, 
and  the  canonized  of  the  multitude. 

The  Second  Excommunication  and  the  Withdrawal  of  Huss 

from  Prague. 

The  stand  that  the  king  had  taken  in  favor  of  the  bull, 
the  bitter  hostility  of  Stanislaus  and  Paletz,  his  old  teach¬ 
ers;  and  the  determination  of  the  new  archbishop,  Con¬ 
rad  of  Vechta,  who  had  supplanted  the  vacillating  follow¬ 
er  of  Sbynko,  made  it  evident,  that  Huss,  though  support¬ 
ed  by  a  strong  party  in  the  University,  and  countenanced 
by  the  Queen,  who  still  attended  Bethlehem  chapel,  could 
not  hope  to  prevail  against  the  powerful  organization  of 
his  enemies.  Huss  was  allowed  twenty  days  within  which 
to  recant  various  doctrines  that  he  was  alleged  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  which,  as  they  pertained  chiefly  to  the  power 
of  priestly  absolution,  and  the  worship  of  relics,  it  was  certain 
that  he  did  hold.  If  he  did  not  submit  within  the  speci¬ 
fied  time,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated  the  second  time, 
with  double  the  amount  of  bell  ringing  and  candle  ex¬ 
tinguishing,  which  celebrated  his  former  sentence.  It  was 
also  decreed,  that  Bethlehem  chapel  was  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  as  a  pernicious  nest  of  heresy. 

The  reformer  had  no  idea  of  submission,  and  the  ban  of 
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excommunication  pronounced.  It  was  easier  to  do  this, 
however,  than  to  carry  out  the  portion  of  the  order  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  chapel.  The  students,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
rallied  around  their  beloved  church,  the  shrine  of  the 
three  ar.tizaiis  who  had  lately  borne  testimony  to  the  truth, 

t/  «/ 

and  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  mail  whom  thev  loved 
and  honored.  But  that  the  disturbance  might  be  allayed, 
Huss  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  the  king  and  resolved  to  leave  his  belov- 
ed  city,  and  the  University,  and  chapel  so  dear  to  him,  un¬ 
til  matters  would  become  somewhat  more  •tranquil. 

In  his  retirement,  he  was  far  from  being  idle.  He  spent  a 
profitable  leisure,  writing  books  and  tracts,  corresponding 
with  the  members  of  his  old  congregation,  and  paying  se¬ 
cret  visits,  confirming  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  During 
this  retirement,  he  published  a  short,  but  most  pungent 
treatise,  entitled,  the  “Six  Errors.”  The  first  error  was 
that  the  priests,  teaching  that  any  of  their  body  was  able 
to  create  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  mass,  and  thus  become 
the  father  and  creator  of  their  own  Creator.  The  second 
was  that  men  are  bound  to  believe  in  the  virgin,  the  pope 
or  saints,  and  not  in  God  only.  Here  he  pointed  out  the 
important  distinction  between  credere  homini  and  credere  in 
hominem.  The  third  error  was,  that  priests  were  able  to 
remit  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin  to  whom  they  pleased. 
The  fourth  was,  that  subordinates ,  ( s-ubditi )  were  bound  to 
render  implicit  obedience  to  all  commands  of  superiors  ; 
licitis  sive  illicitis.  The  fifth  was  that  every  excommuni¬ 
cation,  just  and  unjust,  binds  the  excommunicated,  affects 
him  injuriously,  severs  him  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful,  and  deprives  him  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
And  the  sixth  was  simony,  which  he  calls  a  heresy,  and 
of  which  he  said  that  a  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  proh 
do  lor  !  was  g ui  1  ty . 

Huss  continued  to  preach  at  this  time,  in  different 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  immense  crowds  ;  that  he 
might  be  nearer  Prague,  he  moved  his  residence  from 
Hussinetz  to  the  Castle  of  Cracowitz,  which  had  been 
offered  him  as  a  residence.  Ho  temporizing  policy  curb¬ 
ed  his  fiery  indignation,  and  the  numerous  treatises  and 
sermons  which  came  from  his  pen,  testify  to  the  ardor  of 
his  zeal,  and  love  for  the  truth.  Among  the  works  which 
he  wrote  at  this  time,  were  the  treatise  on  the  “Abomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Monks,”  the  purport  of  which,  is  sufficiently 
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explained  by  the  title,  and  another,  entitled  “The  Members 


of 


.nti-Christ.”  a 


vigorous 

O 


and  fearful  exposure  of  the 


vices  and  disorders  of  the  Pope  and  his  court. 


Constance. 

The  year  1414  drew  on,  and  with  it  the  famous  Council 
of  Constance.  Called  together,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  avowedly  to  consider,  and  if  possible 
heal,  or  at  least  salve  over,  the  numerous  disorders  under 
which  the  Church  was  laboring,  it  was  eminently  fitting 
that  one  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  cause  of  re¬ 
form,  should  be  summoned  before  it.  The  Emperor  offer¬ 
ed  Huss  a  safe-conduct  to  the  Council,  pledging  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  his  royal  word,  that  he  should  go, 
abide  and  return  unharmed.  This  document,  the  violation 
of  which  stamps  such  indelible  disgrace  upon  all  concern¬ 
ed,  Emperor,  Pope,  cardinals,  abbots  and  priests,  and 
which  modern  Romanists  have  so  much  endeavored  to 
conceal,  obscure  or  deny,  ran  thus:  “Sigismund,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Romans,  &c  ,  to  all  princes,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  secular,  &c.,  and  to  all  our  other  subjects, 
greeting  :  Y\T e  commend  with  full  affection,  to  }7ou — to  all 
collectively,  and  to  each  in  particular,  the  honorable  Mas¬ 
ter  John  Huss,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  and  Master  of  Arts, 
the  bearer  of  these  presents,  travelling  from  Bohemia  to 
the  Council  of  Constance,  whom  we  have  taken  under  the 
protection  and  safeguard — -protectionem  et  tutelam — of  our¬ 
self  and  the  holy  empire,  enjoining  upon  you  to  receive 
and  treat  him  kindly,  furnishing  him  with  whatever  is 
necessary  for  a  speedy  and  safe  journey,  whether  by  land 
or  water,  without  taking  anything  from  himself  or  his  friends 
— under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  that  every  impedi¬ 
ment  being  removed,  ye  permit  him  to  pass,  sojourn,  stop 
and  return,  and  if  necessary,  to  furnish  him  and  his  with 
a  sure  and  safe-conduct  for  the  honor  and  respect  of  our 
Majesty — “ Omni  prorsus  irnpe  limento  remoto  transire,  stare , 
morari  et  redire  lihere  permittaiis  sihique  et  suis ,  cum  opus 
fuerit ,  de  securo  et  salvo  velitis  et  debeatis  providers  conduc- 
tu ,  ad  honor  em  et  reverentiam  no  stare  Marjistatis" — Given 
at  Spires,  this  18th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1414,  the 
third  of  our  reign  in  Hungary,  and  the  fifth  of  that  of  the 
Romans.” 

Huss  relying  upon  this  document,  proceeded  upon  his 
journey.  He  passed  through  Prague  on  his  way,  and  thus 
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paid  one  brief  visit,  which  was  to  be  the  last  to  his  be¬ 
loved  chapel.  Here  he  received  a  cordial  welcome,  but 
in  the  .  midst  of  congratulations,  there  were  whispers  of 
caution,  which  bade  him  beware  of  trusting  too  much  to 
the  word  of  the  Emperor.  One  honest  fellow,  a  tailor,  by 
birth  a  Pole,  and  by  name,  Andrew — -he,  too,  had  only  a 
Christian  name,  wept  as  Huss  departed,  and  followed  him 
with  many  a  blessing  :  “God  be  with  thee,  for  hardly  do 
I  think,  thou  wilt  get  back  uuharmed,  dearest  Master 
John,  and  most  steadfast  in  the  truth  :  not  the  Kins;  of 
Hungary,  but  the  King  of  Heaven  reward  thee  for  the 
true  and  good  instruction  I  have  received  from  thee  !” 
Ah !  if  others  had  been  like  thee,  honest  Andrew,  tailor, 
our  story  would  have  had  a  less  tragical  end.  Huss,  him¬ 
self,  seems  to  have  had  some  forbodings  of  what  the  issue 
might  be,  still  his  resolution  to  appear  at  the  Council  was 
unmoved.  He  arranged  all  his  worldly  affairs,  before 
leaving  Prague,  and  wrote  several  farewell  letters  which 
are  full  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  a  maturing  piety  and 
spirituality,  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  martyr's 
sufferings,  and  the  martyr’s  crown.  In  one  of  these,  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  friend,  he  entreats  him,  in  an  endorsement  there¬ 
on,  not  to  open  it,  till  he  should  have  certain  news  of  his 
death.  In  this  letter  he  laments  the  time  he  had  wasted, 
and  the  irritation  of  temper  which  he  at  times  had  mani¬ 
fested  in  playing  chess,  and  how  he  had  been  led  by  cus¬ 
tom,  and  a  spirit  of  pride,  to  indulge  in  needless  superflui¬ 
ties  of  food  and  dress;  and  adds:  “Thou  knowest  my  cloc 
trine,  for  thou  hast  received  my  instructions  from  thy 
youth  ;  I  need,  therefore,  to  write  no  further.  But  I  en¬ 
treat  thee,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  not  to  imitate  me  in 
any  of  the  vanities  into  which  thou  hast  seen  me  fall.” 
There  is  another  letter,  written  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
beloved  flock,  in  terms  which  showed  how  much  he  had 
at  heart  their  spiritual  well-being.  He  entreated  them  to 
be  firm  in  the  faith  and  doctrine  which  he  had  taught 
them  ;  prayed  that  God  would  bestow  upon  him  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  he  might  be  established  in  the  truth,  and 
meet  with  fortitude,  temptations,  prison,  and  if  need  be, 
a  cruel  death  ;  and  begged  them  also  to  pray  that  he 
might  either  glorify  God,  by  a  speedy  and  unflinching 
martyrdom,  or  return  to  Prague  without  a  stain,  that  is,  he 
adds,  “that  I  may  not  suppress  one  tittle  of  the  Gospel.”  * 

*  Dowling’s  History  of  Romanism,  p.  399. 
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In  October,  1414,  Huss  bade  adieu  to  bis  chapel  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  which  he  was  no  more  to  behold,  to  his  scholars 
and  friends ;  and  went  on  to  his  crown  of  martyrdom,  at¬ 
tended  bj  a  noble  and  generous  friend,  a  knight,  named 
John  of  Chlum,  and  two  or  three  others,  who  were  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  him. 

As  he  journeyed  along,  he  was  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm.  He  travelled  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
priest ;  and  in  every  town  through  which  he  passed,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  questions,  and  ex¬ 
plain  his  views.  Parish  priests,  generally  received  him 
kindly,  and  in  one  or  two  places,  came  to  him  with  a  gob¬ 
let  of  wine,  to  drink  his  health,  and  wish  him  God  speed  ; 
and  as  the  priests  who  did  this  meant  well,  though  the 
proceeding  was  a  little  unclerical,  Huss  was  not  too  severe¬ 
ly  critical,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  civility.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  Constance,  on  the  3d  of  November,  six  days 
after  Pope  John — to  whom  this  Council  brought  no  great 
advantage.  On  the  succeeding  day,  he  gave  notice  of  his 
arrival,  to  the  Pope,  through  his  friend  John  de  Chlum. 
The  Pope  who  did  not  feel  the  ground  very  secure  under 
his  own  ,feet,  *  was  cautious  about  exercising  his  full 
Papal  domination,  and  welcomed  our  reformer  with  a  fra¬ 
ternal  greeting.  His  strong  language  was  :  “If  John  Huss 

O  O  o  o  o 

had  killed  my  own  brother,  I  would  hinder  with  all  my 
power,  the  least  injustice  to  him,  during  his  stay  in  Con¬ 
stance  ,’  He  even  took  off  the  ban  of  excommunication. 
For  about  four  weeks  after  his  arrival,  nothing  was  said  or 
done  about  him.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Paletz, 
his  old  teacher,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Prague,  and  Michael  de  Caussis,  a  parish  priest  in 
the  same  city  arrived,  and  affairs  soon  began  to  wear  a 
sinister  aspect.  Placards  wrere  posted  on  the  churches, 
and  through  the  city,  in  which  Huss  was  reviled  as  an  ex- 
communicated  heretic  ;  a  report  was  circulated  that  he 
was  intending  to  escape,  and  every  underhand  method  was 
used  to  prejudice  the  members  of  the  Council  against  the 
Bohemian!  reformer.  He  was  approached  privately,  and 
told  if  he  would  humble  himself  to  the  Pope  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  he  would  be  permitted  to  leave.  But  this  did  not 
suita  man  like  John  Huss.  He  was  conscious  of  no  fault. 
If  fault  could  be  proved,  well  and  good ;  but  he  stood 

*  See  Geiseler,  §129.  Note  15. 
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there  a  priest  of  the  Church,  believing  none  other  things 
than  those  which  where  written  in  the  law  of  God,  and  as 
such  he  appealed  to  the  Council.  It  was  not  the  object  of 
his  enemies,  however,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public,  and  openly  pleading  his  cause.  They 
feared  the  acute  and  eloquent  tongue  of  the  bold  champion 
of  reform,  and  had  no  idea  of  risking  the  effect  upon  the 
uTri-stis  et  exhausts e  faciei ,  et  languentis  coporisf  which  as 
the  Jesuit  Balbinus  says,  “ Omni  lingua  facundius  perora- 
hant ”  of  the  Bohemian  preacher.  So  in  defiance  of  the 
safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  fair  words  of  the 
Pope,  Huss  was  arrested  on  the  28th  of  November,  as  a 
heretic,  imprisoned  first  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a  week  af¬ 
ter,  transferred  to  a  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  on  an 
island  in  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Constance. 

In  vain  did  the  Count  de  Chlum,  grieved  and  incensed 
at  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Huss,  appeal  to  Sigis- 
mund,  although,  that  prince,  did  at  first  show  some  indig¬ 
nation,  at  the  breach  of  his  safe-conduct ;  in  vain  did  the 
nobles  of  Bohemia,  once  and  again  intercede  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  urging  that  his  own  honor,  and  that  of  his  throne, 
were  indissolubly  connected  with  the  full  observance  of 
his  promise  ;  in  vain  were  the  three  letters  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  nation  to  the  Council,  appealing  to  the  Emperor’s 
safe-conduct,  and  complaining  of  the  representation  that 
all  Bohemia  was  a  heretic  country.  *  Cardinals,  and  such 
like,  care  but  little  for  all  that,  when  the  interests  of  their 
craft  are  i.mperriled.  The  only  answer  given  to  all  this 
interference  of  his  friends,  was  that  Huss  was  thrown, 
heavily  ironed,  into  a  noisome  dungeon,  in  the  castle  of 
Gottleben,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine.  His  indignant 
friend  De  Chlum,  now  posted  up  a  proclamation,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  been 
false  to  his  promise,  and  that  the  dishonor  done  to  the  im¬ 
perial  authority,  was  no  less  than  the  injury  done  to  Huss; 
but,  alas  !  he  might  as  well  have  saved  himself  the  trouble, 
for  Sigismund,  like  Wenceslaus,  yielded  to  reasons  of 
State  policy,  and  the  influence  of  the  creatures  who  had 
his  ear. 

And  so  for  weary  months,  Huss  dragged  out  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  his  noisome  cell.  Ho  efforts  were  spared  by  his 
enemies,  to  destroy  him.  His  private  letters  were  opened, 

*See  Geiseler,  $149,  Note  25, 
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others  were  forged  in  his  name,  and  presented  to  the  Conn-' 
cil  ;  his  appeals  to  the  Emperor  disregarded;  and  his 
quondam  friend,  Paletz,  visited  him  in  prison,  with  a  view 
to  get  him  to  commit  himself  by  some  nnguarded  word, 
and  use  it  against  him.  All  he  got  out  of  him  was  this,- 
“Sad  greeting  do  you  give  me,  and  sadly  do  you  sin 
against  your  own  soul :  look  at  me — a  poor  worn  prisoner 
—perhaps  I  am  to  die  here  ;  or  should  I  recover  my 
health,  to  be  burned.  What  return  will  }rou  get  for  all 
this  in  Bohemia  ?”  Then  an  accusation  in  eight  articles 
against  him  were  drawn  up  by  Michael  de  Caussis,  and 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Pope,  to  visit  him 
in  prison,  question  him,  take  down  his  answers,  and  re¬ 
port  to  a  council  of  Doctors.  He  was  not  even  allowed 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  which  he  requested. 

Still,  John  Huss,  lay  in  prison.  In  the  day  time  he  was 
chained  to  a  staple  in  the  floor  of  his  cell ;  and  at  night, 
chainedflo  his  bed.  Ilis  friends  were  not  permitted  to  see 
him  ;  and  he  became  the  victim  of  fresh  and  painful  disea¬ 
ses.  By  this  time  Pope  John,  dreading  the  results  of  the 
investigations,  which  the  Council  had  begun,  regarding 
his  own  conduct,  had  fled  in  disgrace  to  Schafhawsen,  * 
and  soon  after,  f  was  disposed  by  the  solemn  sentence  of 
that  body,  “  Tanquam  inclignum ,  inutilem ,  et  damnosum  a 
papatu,  Jc.,  amovendum  privandum  et  deponendum  foreT 
And  so  the  same  sacred  Council  removes,  deprives  and  de¬ 
poses  him,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  all  and  every 
Christian,  of  whatever  station,  rank  or  condition,  is  ab¬ 
solved  from  all  obedience,  allegiance  or  oath  to  him.  ^ 
But  the  flight  and  deposition  of  the  Pope,-  instead  of  re¬ 
lieving  Huss,  only  aggravated  his  sufferings ;  for  he  was 
left  for  whole  days  without  food. 

A  day  was  fixed,  at  last,  for  his  appearance  before  the 
Council.  That  day  was  June  5th,  1415.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  he  was  removed  from  his  prison  to  a  Franciscan  con¬ 
vent  in  Constance,  where  the  Council  assembled  to  inves¬ 
tigate  his  affairs.  On  this  occasion,  the  famous  de  Gerson, 
who  had  been  an  unrelenting  opponent  of  Pope  John, 
drew  up  nineteen  Articles  against  Huss,  from  his  treatise 
“De  Ecclesia,”  which  he  pronounced  heretical,  and  as  such 
deserving  judicial  condemnation.  The  Count  De  Clilum 

*21st  of  March.  f29th  of  May. 

t  Vide  Geiseler,  \  130,  Note  9. 
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and  his  secretary,-  both  sent  word  to  Sigismund  that  the 
crisis  of  Huss’  fate  was' now  at  hand,  and  that,-  at  least,  he 
ought  to  have  a  fair  trial.  To  this  the  Emperor  assented, 
at  least  in  words,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  down 
some  commissioners  to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs,  but 
this  was  all ;  for  when  the  cardinals  and  bishops  burned 
the  written  statement-  which  Huss  gave  of  his  opinions, 
and  which  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  the 
latter  made  no  inquiries  on  the  subject.  When  the  first 
article  of  accusation  was  read,  and  Huss  asked,  If  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  to  be  his  opinion  ?  He  said,  “Yes,”  and 
as  he  proceeded  to  prove  it  from  Scripture,  he  was  assailed 
by  such  a  storm  of  outcries,  insults  and  taunts  from  car¬ 
dinals,  right  reverends  and  canons,  that  the  session  broke 
up  in  confusion,  and  the  hearing  had  to  be  postponed  till 
another  day.  The  7th  of  June  was  then  appointed,  when 
the  trial  was  to  be  resumed  in  the  presence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  On  the  intervening  day,  Huss  put  forth  a  declara¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  he  could  not  declare  that 
the  articl^  in  his  writings  were  false,  but  he  should  con¬ 
demn  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  such  men 
as  St.  Augustine,  that  if  he  abjured  them,-  he  would  be 
guilty  of  perjury.  So  he  was  brought  a  second  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Council.  On  the  7th  of  June,  he  was  questioned 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  following  points: 
Whether  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation — 
taught  and  defended  in  Bohemia  the  doctrines  of  Wyc- 
liffe — asserted  that  popes  or  priests,  leading  sinful  lives', 
could  neither  consecrate  nor  baptize — said  that  he  would 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  Christ,  and  wished  when  he  died 
his  soul  to  be,  where  Wycliffe’s  is?  Another  point  in  his 
accusation  was,  that  he  had  counseled  the  people  to  vio¬ 
lent  and  aggressive  measures,  quoting  Moses  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  ;  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  stirring  up  strife  be¬ 
tween  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers ;  that  he  had 
broken  up  the  University  of  Prague,  and  boasted  that 
neither  the  King  nor  Emperor  could  have  forced  him  to 
come  to  Constance,  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  come.  Some 
of  these  charges  he  frankly  admitted,  others  he  denied  A’ 
On  the  next  day,  Huss  stood  once  more  before  the 
Council,  when  no  less  than  thirty-nine  articles,  extracted 

*  Gieseler,  Xote  26. 
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from  his  treatises  De  Ecclesia  contra  Steph.  Pcdetz ,  and 
contra  Stanislaum ,  were  presented  and  read,  touching 
various  points  of  his  teaching  concerning  the  Church,  its- 
doctrines,  officers  and  sacraments,  such  as  predestination, - 
the  treatment  of  heretics,  the  power  of  the  clergy,  the 
rightfulness  of  excommunication,  and  the  possibility  of 
the  Church  being  governed  without  a  pope.  In  answer  to 
the  cry  for  him  to  retract,  he  uniformly  replied  that  he- 
could  not  retract  what  he  had  never  said,  and  would  not 
retract  what  he  had  said,  until  it  was  proved  to  be  errone¬ 
ous.  Thus  this  early  champion  of  reform  in  the  Church, 
stood  almost  alone,  a  worn-out,  sickly  prisoner,  against  the 
combined  learning  and  power  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  wiser 
and  stronger  than  they  all.  Wiser,  because  his  was  the 
wisdom  that  cometh  from  above ;  stronger,  because  he  up¬ 
held  the  truth,  and  they  upheld  a  lie — because  his  “prove- 
me  to  be  in  the  wrong,”  was  the  watchword  of  a  cause, 
sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  triumphant ;  and  their  clamor 
was  the  bluster  with  which  a  coward  ever  seeks  to  cover 
his  defeat!  All  that  the  industry  of  wily  and  jpalignant 
enemies  could  collect,  was  brought  to  bear  against  him. 
His  sayings  and  his  writings  were  skilfully  garbled  and 
dressed  up  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  prosecutors  Alien 
he  asked  for  arguments,  the  only  answer  was,  “Abjure!” 
The  threats  and  entreaties  of  the  Emperor  were  as  power¬ 
less  to  move  him,  as  the  subtleties  and  clamors  of  the 
Doctors.  The  Emperor,  no  great  theologian  to  be  sure, 
told  him  he  must  needs  be  wrong;  when  so  manv  learned 

O  >  a 

men  were  against  him.  Some  tried  to  cajole  him,  by 
holding  out  abundant  promises  of  favor,  if  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  recant ;  some  threatened,  some  talked  the  jargon  of 
the  schools,  even  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  drew  up  an 
ingenious  and  moderate  form  of  recantation,  to  enable 
him  to  overcome  his  scruples,  and  still  he  faced  every  as¬ 
sailant  and  fenced  with  every  disputant,  but  no  influences 
could  make  him  move  an  inch.  Even  his  staunch  sup¬ 
porter,  Count  de  Chlum,  besought  him  with  tears,  to  re¬ 
tract  something,  if  he  possibly  could,  that  so  he  might  be 
saved.  “I  am  an  unlearned  man,”  said  the  honest  noble¬ 
man,  “but  I  beseech  thee,  dear  Master  John,  if  you  are 
conscious  of  any  little  error,  acknowledge  it  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ;”  “but,”  he  added,  “if  you  are  not  conscious  of  any, 
God  forbid  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the  false  step  of  do¬ 
ing  anything  against  your  conscience !”  Huss  replied  : 
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“May  God  reward  you,  good  friend ;  and  I  call  him  to  wit¬ 
ness,  that  from  my  heart  I  am  ready,  whenever  the  Coun¬ 
cil  teaches  me  anything  better  from  Holy  Scripture,  to 
change  my  opinion  at  once— till  then  I  am  as  immovable 
as  a  rock!”  Brave  and  honest  avowal,  and  it  was  taken 
as  his  final  decision. 

Degradation  and  Martyrdom  of  Hus-s. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  final  catastrophe.-  On  the 
24th  of  June,  the  Council  ordered  all  his  writings  to  be 
publicly  burned.  On  July  1st,  the  Council  sent  a  new 
deputation  to  try  to  get  him  to  recant ;  and  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter,  another  came  from  the  Emperor;  both  were  listened 
to  with  great  respect,  but  failed  to  move  him  from  his  po¬ 
sition. 

On  the  Gth  of  July,  Huss  was  brought  once  more  be¬ 
fore  the  Council,  but  not  this  time  to  undergo  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  a  trial.  He  was  there  to  hear  his  sentence  pro  • 
nouneed.  The  place  of  assembly  was  densely  crowded. 
The  Emperor,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  were 
present.  A  fierce  and  sanguinary  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  bishop  of  Lode,  from  the  text,  “That  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed,”  Bom.  6  :  6.  How  much  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  Apostle  it  contained,  may  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  peroration.  Turning  to  the  Emperor,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  him  thus  :  “Destroy  in  your  dominions,  errors  and 
heresies,"  and,  pointing  to  Huss,  “above  all  this  obstinate 
heretic.  A  holy  work,  noble  prince,  is  here  given,  to  be 
be  accomplished  by  you,  in  whose  hands  God  has  placed 
the  sword  of  justice,”  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  The 
thirty-nine  articles,  were  then  read,  together,  with  the  de¬ 
cree,  which  condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and, 
finally,  the  sentence  against  himself,  by  which  he  was  to 
be  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  punished.  He  appealed  from  that 
sentence,  but  not  to  the  Council  or  Emperor.  His  appeal 
was  to  a  higher  court ;  with  his  hands  raised  together,  to 
heaven,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  “Behold,  O,  blessed 
Christ,  how  this  Council  condemns  both  thy  teaching,  and 
thy  works — I  appeal  once  more  to  Thee,  who  didst  deliv¬ 
er  up  thy  cause,  into  the  hands  of  God,  thy  Father,  leav¬ 
ing  us  the  example,  that  we,  when  ill  treated  by  thine  ene¬ 
mies,  might  ourselves,  have  recourse  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  the  most  righteous  Judge  !”  When  the  sentence 
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was  concluded,  TIuss  said  again,  “I  came  here  of  my  own 
free  will,  to  appear  before  this  Council,  relying  upon  the 
safe-conduct ,  and  solemn  pledge  of  the  Emperor ,  here  pres - 
ent.”  As  he  uttered  these  words,  with  his  eye  looking 
steadfastly  on  the  prince,  we  are  not  surprised,  to  be  told 
that  a  burning  blush  suffused  the  imperial  countenance. 
This  shameful  conduct  of  Sigismund,  was  not  lost  as  a  les¬ 
son,  to  his  successor,  Charles  Y.,  when  a  century  later,  he 
was  urged  by  the  worthy  successors  of  the  assembly,  at 
Constance,  to  have  Luther  arrested  at  Worms,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  safe-conduct,  Charles  had  given  him  ;  “No,” 
said  he,  “I  should  not  like  to  blush  like  Sigismund.” 

The  preliminaries  of  the  sentence  were  now  carried  out. 
Lome  generally  adds  insult  to  injury,  in  such  matters,  and 
the  present  case,  was  no  exception.  The  ceremony  of 
degradation,  was  first  to  be  performed.  Huss  was  dressed 
in  full  priestly  costume — a  paten  was  put  into  one  hand, 
and  a  chalice  into  the  other,  as  if  he  was  about  to  celebrate 
mass.  Thus  arrayed,  the  officiatory  bishop,  again  exhort¬ 
ed  him  to  abjure  ;  but  turning  to  the  people,  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  act  so  as  to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling,  to 
the  weakest  believer,  by  a  hypocritical  recantation.  One 
by  one,  the  vestments  were  taken  from  him  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  used,  when  the  chalice  was  snatched  from  him, 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest — -“Accursed  Judas,  we 
take  from  thee  this  cup,  filled  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ!”  “But,”  replied  the  martyr,  “I  trust  in  God,  the 
Father,  and  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  whose  name  I  bear 
all  this,  that  he  will  not  take  from  me  the  cup  of  salva¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  have  a  good  hope.,  that  I  shall  drink  of  it  to¬ 
day  in  his  Kingdom.”  When  the  marks  of  the  tonsure 
were  to  be  effaced,  a  dispute  arose  amongst  them,  about 
the  instrument  to  be  used.  It  was,  at  last,  got  rid  of, 
somewhat  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  on  his  head  was 
set  a  pyramid  shaped  cap,  painted  over  with  frightful  fig¬ 
ures  of  demons,  (members  of  the  Council,  might  have  sat 
for  the  portraits,)  and  bearing  the  inscription,  “Arch-Her¬ 
etic.”  Thus  arrayed,  the  prelates  devoted  his  soul  to  the 
devils:  uAnimam  tuarnf  diabolis  condemnamusT  But  all 
this  satanic  acting,  moved  not  his  faith.  Greater  was  He 
that  vras  with  him,  than  all  that  could  be  against  him.  “I 
wear  joyfully” — he  cried  aloud,  “this  crown  of  shame,” 
for  the  love  of  Him  who  bore  a  crown  of  thorns.” 

By  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  John  Huss,  now  in  the 
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hands  of  the  secular  power,  was  given  over  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Constance,  who  at  once  abandoned  him  to 
the  executioners.  As  he  passed  the  gate,  he  saw  his  books 
in  flames,  burning  only  a  little  before  himself.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
fervently  for  grace  and  strength  to  be  given  him,  to  bear 
the  trial  without  flinching.  Not  a  wavering  word  escaped 
his  lips.  When  the  faggots  were  piled  round  him,  and  he 
chained  to  the  stake,  he  said,  “I  willingly  wear  these 
chains  for  Christ’s  sake,  who  bore  more  grievous  ones  for 
me.”  The  people  who  had  looked  on,  were  moved  with 
pity,  and  once  when  he  wished  to  address  them,  in  their 
native  tongue,  he  was  brutally  silenced,  and  the  order  giv¬ 
en  to  light  the  faggots  forthwith.  Then  the  fire  was  put 
to  the  wood,  and  a  dense  smoke,  almost  shut  out  the  mar¬ 
tyr,  from  the  eyes  of  his  murderers.  Soon  after,  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  and  a  strong,  bright  flame  surround¬ 
ed  the  dying  Christian,  as  Avith  a  robe  of  light — his  lips 
were  seen  to  move  once,  as  if  with  the  prayer  that  he  had 
again  and  again  uttered,  as  the  end  drew  near,  “Lord  Je¬ 
sus,  receive  my  spirit,”  and  all  was  over.  That  brave, 
truth-loving  spirit,  Avas  taken  aAAray  to  a  land,  Avere  lies 
and  cruelty,  and  the  Avhole  array  of  Satan’s  plots,  and  Sa¬ 
tan’s  instruments,  have  no  place,  for  evermore. 

The  ashes  were  carfully  gathered  up,  and  throAvn  into 
the  river  Rhine.  The  priests  were  successful  in  obliterat¬ 
ing  all  traces  of  the  event,  from  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
But  the  seed  was  sown,  Avhich  did  produce  a  plentiful  crop 
- — confessors  and  martyrs,  in  abundance,  caught  up  the 
standard,  as  it  fell  froth  the  dying  hands  of  John  Huss, 
and  bore  it  on  to  victory.  Nor,  will  our  review,  of  the 
patience  and  fortitude  of  this  one,  of  the  Avorld’s  noblest 
men,  be  altogether  devoid  of  fruit  for  us,  if  after  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  that  of  others  like  him,  armed  Avith  the  Word  of 
God,  Ave  be  bold  for  the  truth,  and  zealous  to  do  the  Avork 
that  God  has  set  before  us. 

‘  ‘Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  ; 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 
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AETICLE  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 

IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  TRANSLATED  FROM 

THE  FRENCH.* 

By  Prof.  L.  TV\  Heydekreich,  A.  M.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chapter  I.  Use  of  the  Old  Testament ,  in  the  Apostolic 

Church. 

At  the  epoch  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  used  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  Jewish  congregations,  by  means  of  regular 
readings  in  the  synagogues,  on  festivals,  and  generally  in 
prayer  meetings.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  not 
known.  Belying  on  what  is  related  in  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  f  the  Talmudic  tradition  traces 
it  back  to  Moses ;  but  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Isra¬ 
elites,  previous  to  the  exile,  there  is  no  vestige,  either  of 
the  existence  of  the  svnagogues,  or  of  reading  of  the  kind 
indicated.  The  first  allusion,  to  such  facts,  are  found  on¬ 
ly  in  the  literature  subsequent  to  the  exile,  J  and  that  whole 
arrangement,  appears  to  have  been  the  fruit,  and  at  the 

*The  above  is  a  translation  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  “ Histoire 
du  Canon  des  Saint. s — Ecrituns  de  VEglise  chretienne  par  Edward 
Reuss,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Faculty  and  Seminary  of  Stras- 
burg.  ”  Notwithstanding,  the  very  limited  number  of  readers 
which  such  a  book  finds  in  France,  a  second  edition  became  necessa¬ 
ry,  a  few  months  after  its  first  publication.  It  treats  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  as  1  ‘  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Scliriften  Keuen  Testaments  von  Ed. 
Reuss,  which  has  been  so  highly  appreciated  in  Germany,  that  a  4th 
edition  was  issued  in  1864,  and  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Halle.  Several  persons  having  expressed  a  wish  for  a  French 
translation  of  this  book,  Prof.  Reuss,  believing  that  neither  the 
form  nor  the  method  would  satisfy  French  readers,  resolved  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  subject  in  a  different  and  more  acceptable  form,  to  his 
French  countrymen.  Satisfied  that  a  translation  of  the  French 
work  will  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception  from  the  English 
readers  than  that  of  the  German,  the  above  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  this  highly  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

t  Compare  also  Joseph.  C.  Apion  II,  173  Ixdctrp  sf38o/xa8os  erti  rqv 
axpoa Glv  tov  vopov  ixa'KsvGsv  (u  vopoOztrp)  GvKkiytGOo.i. 

JNeh.  8.  The  fact  related  2  Kings  22,  has  a  quite  different 
bearing. 
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same  time,  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  national  restoration,  by  which  Judaism  commenced 
its  definitive  consolidation.*  At  the  time  of  the  apostles,  it 
was  already  an  old  custom,  f  established  wherever  there 
was  a  synagogue,  and  especially  connected  with  the  local 
or  Sabbatical  worship. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  originally,  the  only  subject 
of  these  readings  was  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  some  Jewish  doctors,  who  refer  the  custom  of 
reading  passages  drawn  from  the  Prophets  to  the  epoch  of 
tfie  persecutions  of  king  Antiochus,  during  which  the  Jews 
may  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.  This  explanation,  indeed,  appears  to  us  scarcely 
probable.  The  high  consideration,  which  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Scriptures  enjoyed,  could  not  fail  to  assign  to  it 
soon  a  place,  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  reserved  to 
the  first  only;  but  that  the  use  of  the  prophets  is  of  a  later 
date,  seems  to  us  to  follow  from  the  fact,  that  only  pieces,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  different  books  of  the  collection,  were 
read,  while  the  whole  law  was  read  connectedly.  In  Pal¬ 
estine,  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  was  formerly  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  Sedarim  (series)  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  Sabbaths  of  three  consecutive  years  :  later, 
in  the  synagogues  of  Babylon,  the  division  into  fifty-four 
Parashes  (sections),  calculated  for  a  single  year,  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  This  last  division,  finally  prevailed,  and  is  indicated 
to-day  in  all  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  As  for  the 
Prophets,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  remember  that  the  Jews 
comprehended  under  this  collective  name,  not  only  the 
fifteen,  properly  called  prophetical,  books  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  J  and  the  Twelve),  but,  moreover,  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings.  Already  before  the 
apostolic  epoch,  the  religious  exercises  were  usually  closed 
by  the  reading  of  a  passage,  taken  from  one  of  these 
books ;  these  were  incoherent  and  isolated  fragments, 
true  pericopes  (or  lessons),  as  they  were  called  later  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Such  a  combination  was  subject  to 


*  Histoire  de  la  theologie  chre'tienne  au  Siede  apostolique  par  Ed. 
Reuss.  B.  I.,  Chap.  2,  3. 


t Act  15  :  21,  fz  yevswv  ap%auov —  xata  rtohiv —  sv  z'atj  Gwayayaif 

jeara  7iav  aafifiatov. 


+  It  is  known  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  assigns  to  the  book  of  Dan¬ 
iel  no  place  among  the  prophetical  books  (Nebiim)  but  among  the: 
Hagiographa  (Chetubim). 
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many  variations,  and,  in  fact,  the  information,  though  not 
extensive,  which  we  possess  on  these  matters,  seems  to 
prove  successive  changes  in  the  usages.  In  any  case,  the 
Haftares  (final  lessons)  recorded  to-day,  in  the  printed  He¬ 
brew  texts,  seem  not  to  date  back  farther  than  the  middle 
ages. 

However,  the  Hew  Testament  attests  alreadv  the  cus- 
tom  of  this  general  reading.  Indeed,  all  the  passages 
which  may  be  quoted  as  such  a  testimony,  are  not  equally 
explicit.  From  what  Luke  relates  about  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  at  Nazareth,*  could,  perhaps,  be  drawn  the 
inference  of  a  perfectly  free  choice  of  the  text..  The  same 
author,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,!  and  Paul  too,!  ex‘ 
pressly  mention  only  the  books  of  Moses  as  being  read  in 
the  synagogues.  But  in  another, §  the  Prophets  in  the 
plural  number,  are  formally  spoken  of,  and  nothing  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  including  Moses  in  the  number;  in  the  same 
chapter,  a  few  lines  preceding,!  the  reading  of  the  law  and 
of  the  prophets  is  mentioned,  in  terms  which  do  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  doubt  that  a  regular  and  official  custom  is  meant. 
But,  moreover,  this  same  usage  is  attested  more  indisputa¬ 
bly  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets ®[  whenever  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  spoken  of  in  general.  These  two  parts  only  being 
used  for  the  customary  reading,  they  represented  in  the 
tnind  of  the  hearers  the  idea  of  the  sacred  code. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  death  of  Jesus, 
when  his  disciples  commenced  to  attach  themselves  more 
intimately  to  one  another,  and  to  form  congregations  more 
and  more  numerous  and  distinct.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  here,  that  those  among  the  believers  who  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Jewish  nation,  did,  for  that  reason,  not  discon¬ 
tinue  to  attend  the  synagogue,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
custom  of  the  public  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  re¬ 
mained  familiar  to  them.  Soon  they  introduced  into  their 
private  meetings,  even  before  the  final  separation  from  the 
Jews,  the  same  means  of  edification  that  were  used  in  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  latter,  and  later,  wffien  the  schism 

*Luke  4  : 16.  f  Acts  15  :  21.  J2  Cor.  3  : 15.  |Actsl3:27. 

||V.  15  :  dvayvcoaLs  tov  vo/xov  xcu  t?u>v  7tpo<f> r;Tu>v. 

^[Or  veil  also  Moses  and  the  prophets,  (Matth.  5:17;  7  : 12;  11  : 13; 
22  :  40;  Luke  i6  : 16,  29,  31;  24  :  27,  44  ;  John  1  : 46  ;  Acts  24:14; 
28  :  23  ;  Rom.  3  :  21). 
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was  consummated,  they  preserved  and  bequeathed  them 
to  the  following  generations.  We  shall  not  stop  to  collect 
the  passages  which  speak  of  prayers,  singing  and  preach- , 
ing.  W e  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  public  reading  of 
the  texts.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  whole  Hew  Testament, 
but  one  single  passage  where  this  reading  is  mentioned.* 
Positive  traces  have  been  sought  elsewhere  in  vain.f  but 
we  can  succeed  in  proving  the  fact  by  very  plausible  ^in¬ 
ductions.  First,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  Church  read 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  second  centurv  and  later,  and  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  she  would  have  adopted  this  cus¬ 
tom  if  the  apostles  had  permitted  it  to  fall  into  disuse.. 
Then  it  may  be  seen,  not  only  from  the  didactic  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  but,  moreover,  from  all  that  we  know 
of  the  preaching  of  the  first  missionaries,  that  the  evan¬ 
gelical  instructions  from  the  beginning  rested  very  essen-, 
tially  upon  the  scriptural  prophecies,  and  that  the  texts  of 
Holy  Writ  were  incessantly  invoked,  either  to  give  to  the 
facts  of  the  evangelical  history  their  religious  and  provi¬ 
dential  signification,  or  to  legitimate  the  doctrines  that 
were  connected  with  it,  especially  when  they  were  appar¬ 
ently  in  contradiction  to  the  previous  revelation,  or  when 
they  jarred  with  the  traditional  beliefs.  There  is,  also, 
scarcely  a  page  in  the  Hew  Testament,  where  the  Old  is 
not  invoked  with  a  dogmatical  purpose,  on  which  does  not 
disclose  that  its  authors  were  very  familiar  with  its  texts. 
But  if  that  is  incontestable  in  reference  to  the  authors  and 
preachers,  the  same  n?ust  also  be  supposed  to  be  the  case 
with  the  readers  and  the  hearers;  unless  we  fancy  the  latter 
as  entirely  passive  in  the  face  of  the  great  questions  that 
arose  before  them.;};  How,  when  we  think  of  the  utmost 
scarcity  of  the  copies  among  private  individuals ;  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  majority  of  the  church  members  to 
procure  and  possess  the  whole  of  that  large  and  precious 
library,  we  naturally  infer  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  have  come  from  public  readings;  in 
most  of  the  cases  they  were  the  only  possible  means,  and 
in  all  cases  they  were  the  most  direct  and  simple.  The 
heathen  or  Jewish  origin  of  the  different  members  of  the 

*1  Tim.  4  :  13.  t  Acts  2  :  47;  Eph.  5  :  19:  Col.  3  : 16: 

$  See,  on  the  contrary,  Acts  17  :  11  ;  8  :  28 ;  Gal.  4  :  21.  etc 

Vol.  XVIII.  Ho.  71.  64 
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churches  did  not  make  any  difference  in  this  respect.  All 
received  the  same  apostolical  instruction ;  moreover,  many 
Greek  proselytes  had  frequented  the  synagogues  before 
being  baptized ;  and  the  apostles,  into  whose  mind  never 
entered  the  thought  of  depreciating  the  importance  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  of  doubting  its  divine  origin,  did  not 
think  of  founding  the  faith  of  their  heathen  disciples  on  a 
basis  different  from  that  which  sustained  their  own  con¬ 
victions. 

But  here  some  special  questions  present  themselves, 
which  are  so  much  the  more  interesting  as  they  will  re¬ 
cur,  so  to  say,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Canon,  and  are  still  pending  to-day - 

It  has  been  asked,  for  instance,  what  could  have  been 
the  form  and  the  number  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  col¬ 
lection  used  in  the  century  of  the  apostles.  Was  the  Can¬ 
on  of  the  Old  Testament  closed,  and  was  it  such  as  we 
have  it  now  in  our  Hebrew  Bible  ?  Or,  has  it  not,  per¬ 
haps,  comprised  other  books  besides?  These  questions 
have  been  answered  in  every  possible  way,  without  arriv¬ 
ing  at  any  positive  conclusion.  Here  are,  however,  some 
facts,  which  should  not  be  neglected  in  this  discussion. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget  that  all 
the  Christians  could  not  use  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
old  tongue  of  the  prophets  was  no  longer  spoken ;  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  usual  language  of  the  Palestine  Jews  as 
much  as  the  English  of  Chaucer  differs  from  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  whoever  had  not  received  a  liter¬ 
ary  education  did  not  understand  it.  Therefore  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  texts  was  accompanied  by  an  interpretation  in 
the  vulgar  idiom.  This  interpretation  Avas  still  more  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  Jews  who,  residing  either  in  the  mari¬ 
time  cities  of  Palestine,  or  especially  in  foreign  countries, 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  language  of  their  fathers,  even 
in  its  later  forms,  and  had  adopted  the  Greek,  or  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  Greek.  It  cannot  be  proved  that, 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  sacred  texts  Avere  read 
in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine,  in  the  Aramaic  idiom, 
which  unquestionably  was  the  case  at  a  later  period  ;  the 
interpretation  Avas  gHen  oralty.  If  this  was  necessary 
among  the  Aramaic  Jews,  Avhose  language  had  a  striking 
analogy  with  the  Hebrew,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
oral  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  texts,  in  the  vernacular 
idiom,  was  the  more  necessary  among  the  Greek  Jews. 
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For,  although  there  existed  already  Greek  translations, 
they  were  not  used.  We  know  that  long  afterwards,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  there  was  still,  among 
the  Jews,  opposition  to  the  official  use  of  them.*  But 
what  mav  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Christians  ?  Did 
they  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  that  linguistic  orthodox}^? 
Or,  had  the  great  want  of  edification  overcome  among 
them  the  tenacity  of  the  forms  ?  We  are  ignorant 
of  it.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  destiny  of  the 
celebrated  Greek  translation  of  Alexandria,  (called  the 
Septuagint)  previously  to  the  epoch,  when  the  Christian 
Church  and  theology  made  nearly  an  exclusive  use  of  it. 

This  point  of  the  history  would  be  less  dark,  if  the  nu¬ 
merous  quotations  of  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  were  such  as  to  de¬ 
termine  our  judgment.  But  by  the  side  of  a  series  of 
texts  positively  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint,  and  faith¬ 
fully  reproducing  the  peculiarities,  the  •  singular  '  expres¬ 
sions,  the  different  readings,  or  the  exegetical  mistakes,  of 
this  translation,  there  are  quite  as  many  where  the  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  themselves  seem  to  have  translated  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  a  quite  independent  manner,  whether  they  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  against  the  Alexandrian  translators,  or 
whether  they  adopt  a  translation  equally  distant  from  both 
texts.  We  shall  not  stop  to  prove  these  facts  by  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  some  passages  particularly  significant  ;  that 
would  divert  us  too  much  from  our  principal  subject. 
We  content  ourself  with  laying  down  as  facts,  that  the 
version  of  the  Septuagint  was  known  to  the  Christians, 
and  consulted  by  them,  as  early  as  the  first  century;  but 
that  it  did  not  enjoy  an  absolute  or  exclusive  authority,  as 
was  the  case  later ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  not 
even  to  have  been  made  use  of,  wherever  it  could  have 
been  done  with  benefit.  Upon  the  whole,  w'e  have  no 
very  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  readings  may 
have  been  conducted  in  the  primitive  Church,  especially 
in  countries  where  the  Greek  tongue  was  spoken.  On  the 
'one  hand  we  cannot  affirm  that  in  all  the  churches,  copies  of 
the  Septuagint  were  already  possessed  and  used.  However, 
as  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  who  would  have  under¬ 
stood  the  original  well  enough  to  be  able  to  interpret  it 
orally  to  Greek  hearers,  after  having  read  it  in  Hebrew, 


*  Cod..  28.  Nov.  146. 
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must  have  been  extremely  scarce  outside  of  Palestine,  it 
is  very  probable  that  Christians,  at  least,  made  use  of  a 
written  Greek  translation. 

Now  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  Bible  did  not  resemble  one  another  in  every 
respect,  even  apart  from  the  value  of  the  translation. 
Everv  bodv  knows  that  the  latter  contains  several  books 

1/  \J 

which  are  foreign  to  the  former,  viz.  :  those  of  Judith, 
Tobit,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus  and  the 
Maccabees.  Were  these  books, — which,  later,  were  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  Church  by  the  name  of  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament, — also  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Christians 
of  the  first  century  and  put,  by  them,  on  the  same  level 
as  the  others,  inasmuch,  at  least,  as  they  used  the  Septua- 
gint  ?  This  question  has  been  answered,  sometimes  in  the 
affirmative,  and  sometimes  in  the  negative.  Some  have 
maintained  that  even  among  the  Greek  Jews  these  books 
had  no  authority.;  others  believed  that  they  found  in  the 
New  Testament  numerous  allusions  to  some  of  them.  And 
undoubtedly  parallels,  sometimes  very  striking,  may  be 
drawn  between  the  Epistle  of  James  and  Ecclesiasticus  ; 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  even  between  certain  passages  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  same  works ;  but  the  circumstance  that  ideas  already 
propagated  in  the  society,  or  common  to  the  thinkers  of 
the  same  century,  are  reproduced  in  their  writings,  does 
not  prove  that  their  successors  have  directly  borrowed  them 
from  their  predecessors,  nor,  above  all,  that  by  adopting 
these  ideas  they  have  conceded  to  them  a  dogmatical  au¬ 
thority.  And  this  side  of  the  question  is  the. most  essen¬ 
tial.  In  the  whole  New  Testament,  not  a  single  dogmati¬ 
cal  passage,  drawn  from  the  Apocrypha,  and  quoted  as 
coming  from  a  sacred  source,  could  be  pointed  out.  Thus, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  usage  followed  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  Christian  congregations,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  apos¬ 
tolical  instructions,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  exaggerate  the  bearing 
of  this  fact.  W e  present  here,  a  few  considerations,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  prove  that  what  to-day  we  call  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Canon,  was  not  for  the  apostles  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  disciples,  as  it  has  been  for  the  Protestant  divines, 
an  all  important  affair,  nor  an  affair  subordinate  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  criticism  and  to  a  precise  theory  of  inspiration. 
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First,  if  the  silence  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa' 
ment,  respecting  the  Greek  books  called  Apocrypha,  should 
prove  by  itself,  that  these  books  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  Christians,  were  neither  read  nor  consulted  by 
them,  this  same  argument  could  be  used  against  certain 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  collection  of  which  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  does  also  not  speak  and  whose  authority  it  never 
invokes.  Among  these  writings,  there  are  not  only  his- 
torical  books  (Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, )  whose  contents  do 
furnish  no  material  meet  to  the  apostles,  to  use  in  their 
instructions,  but,  moreover,  writings  in  which  the  tradi¬ 
tional  orthodoxy  maintains,  to  find  very  positive  and  very 
detailed  evangelical  revelations,  (Song  of  Solomon)  or  at 
least,  texts  to  be  used  with  an  analogous  view  (Ecclesi¬ 
astes).  These  books,  had  evidently,  for  the  apostles  no 
canonical  value  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e  , 
could  not  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dogma  of  the 
new  Covenant.  This  remark  is  not  new,  it  was  made,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  already  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  Lutheran  divines  considered  very  orthodox,  It  ac¬ 
quires  a  particular  importance,  because  it  is  connected 
with  a  question  of  a  still  greater  bearing.  Is  it  true  that 
the  Hebrew  code,  such  as  we  possess,,  had  already  been 
closed  at  the  times  of  the  apostles?  Nobody  can  prove 
it.  On  the*  contrary,  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  that,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  historian  Josephus,  the  books  called  Ha- 
giographa,*  were  not  yet  collected  in  a  distinctly  deter¬ 
mined  body,  and  that  certain  Hebrew  pieces,  which  to-day 
form  a  part  of  it,  appear  even  to  have  been  unknown  to 
this  author.  It  has  generally  been  attempted  to  prove  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  for  the  apostolical  epoch 
by  the  terms  which  are  used  in  Luke  'J 4  :  L4 ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  this  passage,  the  Lord  merely  meant  to 
enumerate  the  books  in  which  the  Messianic  prophecies 
were  found.'  It  is  impossible,  that,  for  instance,  Ezra  and 
the  Chronicles  should  also  be  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Psalms. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  apostles,  in  their  writings, 
do  not  speak  of  certain  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  these 

*  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.  Song  of  Solomon.  Ruth.  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther.  Daniel,  Ezra,  Xemeiah  and  Paralipomena 
(Chronicles). 
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same  writings  quotations,  which  prove  that  the  notion  of 
the ’Canon,  such  as  theology  has  defined  it  later,  was  un¬ 
known  to  them.  We  will  not  here  insist  upon  certain 
passages,  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  find’ in  the  He¬ 
brew  texts,  for  instance,  John  7  :  88  ;  Luke  11  :  49  ;  1 
Cor.  2:9;  James  4:5;  Matthew  2:23,  etc  ,  and,  which, 
not  only  many  modern  interpreters,  but  already  Origen 
and  other  Fathers  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
apocryphal  books,  now  lost  ;  for,  after  all,  they  may  be 
considered  as  quotations  made  from  memory,  and  for  that 
very  reason,  more  or  less  inaccurate.  We  shall  insist 
more  on  facts  quoted  by  them,  with  a  didactic  purpose, 
and  which  are  positively  drawn  from  uncanonical  sources. 
What  Saul  says  of  Egyptian  magicians*  is  not  necessarily 
extracted  from  a  book,  but  is,  in  any  case,  borrowed  from 
a  tradition,  which  may  appear  unreliable.  The  examples 
of  courage,  and  of  religious  constancy,  extolled  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  f  are  unquestionably 
copied,  partly  from  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  as 
he  presents  these  latter,  as  having  claims  to  the  admiration 
of  the  faithful,  equal  to  those  of  the  heroes  of  sacred  antiqui¬ 
ty,  so  the  documents,  that  narrate  the  life  of  both  must  have 
had  an  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer,  Avho  quotes 
them.  The  epistle,  of  Jude,  £  reproduces  not  only  tradi¬ 
tional  narratives  quite  peculiar,  which  might  very  well 
have  been  borrowed  from  works  of  an  apocryphal  n?,ture, 
but  if  invokes  even  explicitljg  and  as  an  authority  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  deluge,  a  book  which  we  have  still  in  our  hands 
and  which  assuredly,  no  one  could  any  longer  consider  as 
authentic,  and  divinely  inspired. 

From  all  this,  it  follows  at  least,  that  theories  about  the 
Canon,  stated  by  Protestant  theology,  must  not  hastily  be 
ascribed  to  the  apostles.  Soon  we  shall  see  among  their 
disciples  and  immediate  successors  analogous  facts.  But 
that  is  not  all.  We  have  still  to  point  out  to  our  readers, 
a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  too  often  neglected,  and 
notwithstanding,  of  some  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
canon.  Among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  there 
are  several,  the  Greek  text  of  which  differs  much  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  either  by  a  new  wording,  or  also,  and  above 
all,  by  additions  made  by  foreign  hands.  Thus,  in  the 

fHeb.  11  :  34  and  following. 


*  2  Tim.  3  :  8. 
X  Jude  9,  14. 
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book  ,  of  Daniel,  the  Greek  recension  inserts  the  Song  of 
the  three  hol}r  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and 'the 
stories  Susanna  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Thus  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  has  undergone  not  only  a  complete  transfor¬ 
mation,  in  the  order  of  its  contents  and  chapters,  but  there 
has  been  added  to  it,  an  epistle  of  the  prophet,  and  what 
is  called  the  book  of  Baruch.  The  book  of  Esther  has 
been  enriched  by  a  series  of  pretended  official  documents. 
Finally,  that  of  Ezra,  is  found  there  twice  in  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  wordings.  Now,  it  is  not  only  likely,  but  estab¬ 
lished  by  testimonies  which  we  shall  collect  in  proper 
time  and  place,,  that  the  Christians  who  used  the  Greek 
Bible,. and  who  were  not  learned  enough  to  compare  it 
with  the  original,  as  did  Origen  and  Jerome,  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  read  the  books  just  spoken  of,  only  in 
the  form  they  had  received  in  the  Greek  version,  or  as  we 
would  now  say,  in  the  apocryphal  form.  How  far  back 
can  this  fact  be  traced  ?  We  are  no  more  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  the  epoch  of  the  origin  of  these  additions, 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  existed  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  We  have  proved  that  the  historian  Josephus 
knows  only  the  Greek  recension  of  several  of  the  books 
in  question.  We  shall  see  further  that  this  is  also  the 
case  with  nearly  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

After  having  established  that  the  historv  of  the  canon 
of  the  Scriptures,  m  the  apostolic  century,  is  not  so  simple 
and  clear  as  it  is  generally  believed;  nor  so  consonant 
■with  the  ideas  commonly  received,  we  shall  still  add  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  the  theological  bearing  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  that  the  apostles  and 
Christians,  generally  of  their  time,  considered  the  law  and 
the  prophets  as  divinely  inspired,*  and  consequently,  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  not  as  the  words  of  men,  but  as 
the  words  of  God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  God  that  speaks 
through  the  mouth  of  sacred  authors, f  and  the  prophets,- 
while  writing,  are  in  a  quite  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
mental  state,  wffiich  excludes  the  idea  of  a  gross  and  hu¬ 
man  erroi’4  In  this  respect,  the  king,  David,  considered  as 

*We  refer  for  this  whole  question  to  VHistoire  de  la  theologie 
chre'tienne,  V.  I.,  p.  296,  (2nd  ed.  p.  411). 

t  Acts  1  :  16,  3  :  18,  21  ;  Heb.  3  :  7,  4  :  7,  9  :  8,  etc. 

+  iv  ix.vivfjLo.ti  (Matthew  22  :  43). 
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the  author  of  all  the  Psalms,*  shared  the  privilege  of  the' 
prophets, f  and  in  consequence,  the  honor  of  the  liturgical 
use  which  the  synagogue  made  of  his  sacred  songs:  the 
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book,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  author,  partook  of 
the  honors  rendered  to  the  two  parts  of  Scripture,  which 
were  used  in  the' public  readings  4  Pat  it  is  especially  by 
the  study  of  the  exegetical  methods,  nearly  common  to 
the  Jewish  doctors  and  the  apostles,  that  we  are  convinced 
that  the  notion  of  inspiration  comprehended  from  this 
time  all  the  elements  of  excellency,  and  absoluteness, 
which  the  definitions  given  later  have  always  acknowleg- 
ed.  Indeed,  it  is  only  from  this  stand-point,  that  we  can  un¬ 
derstand,  how  so  many  texts  relating  to  a  by -gone  past, 
simple  narratives,  songs  expressing  the  joys  or  the  re¬ 
grets,  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  nation,  in  a  peculiar 
situation  ;  could  incessantly,  and  most  confidently,  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  positive  and  special  predictions,  calculated  to 
engross  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  schools,  or  to  nourish 
and  exalt  the  religious  feelings  of  the  masses.  When 
we  see  that  interpretation,  essentially  divin,  applied  to 
clauses  detached  from  the  contents,  to  words  entirely  dis¬ 
connected,  we  must  conclude  that  the  proceeding,  which, 
in  our  day,  we  would  not  dare  to  apply  to  any  work,  either 
sacred  or  profane,  rests  precisely  on  the  then  current  no¬ 
tion  of  inspiration,  which  Was  not  considered  as  restricted 
to  a  general  direction  of  the  spirit  of  the  authors,  but  as 
positively  implying  the  idea  of  a  dictation  of  the  words. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  with  mere  arbi¬ 
trariness,  the  exegesis  of  the  apostles,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  numerous  examples  in  the  face  of  which  the  science  of 
our  day,  stands  in  great  embarrassment. 

Thus  two  facts  are  duly  established  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
a  theory  of  inspiration  which  should  not  allow  any  confu¬ 
sion  between  sacred  and  profane  literature  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  practice  which  betrays  a  relative  uncertainty,  a 
certain  vagueness,  in  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kinds  of 
literature,  or  at  least,  what  is  perhaps  more  correct,  the 
absence  of  a  decision,  which  would  previously  and  defi- 
nitvely  have  strictly  circumscribed  the  canonic  code,  and 
enumerated  the  writings,  which  it  should  contain.  In 
Other  words,  in  the  choice  of  the  books  which  were  to' 

*  Acts  4  :  29  ;  Heb.  4  :  7.  f  Acts  2  :  30  and  11.  cc/ 

I  Luke  24  :  44. 
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Compose  the  Scriptures,  now  a  theological  or  dogmatical 
stand-point  could  he  taken,  according  to  which  one  must 
have  felt  disposed  to  restrict  their  number — now  a  practi¬ 
cal  or  pedagogical  stand -point,  according  to  which,  far 
from  proceeding  with  that  exclusive  severity,  one  was 
rather  inclined  to  extend  the  circle  of  writings  having  re¬ 
ligious  value.  We  shall  see  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Canon,  in  the  Christian  Church  amounts  finally  to  the  al¬ 
ternate  preponderance  of  these  two  stand-points. 

Chapter  II.  The  Writings  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church. 

All  that  we  have  as  yet  said,  concerns-  only  the  Old 
Testament,  and  relates  to  the  usages  introduced  into  the 
Church,  in  consecpience  of  her  natural  relations  to  the 
sjmagogue.  If  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  it  is  because  we  are  able  to  assert  that  these 
writings,  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  first  century, 
and  during  at  least,  the  first  third  of  the  second,  were  not 
yet  the  subject  of  an  official,  repeated,  and  to  say  litur¬ 
gical  reading,  similar  to  that  which,  in  onr  opinion,  was 
given  of  the  books  of  the  prophets.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  this  averment  in  this  second  chapter,  in  which 
we  shall  relate  in  general  terms  what  were,  during  the 
indicated  period,  the  portions  of  the  books  which,  later, 
formed  the  Hew  Testament. 

The  first  thing  which  we  have  here  to  examine,  is  the 
mode  of  spreading  these  books.  For,  in  presence  of  the 
restricted  means  of  publicity,  which  could  be  used  during 
the  apostolic  century,  we  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  apostles  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  send  off  copies  to 
all  the  existing  Churches,  and,  nevertheless,  those  do  it 
unwittingly,  who  maintain  that  the  Canon,  that  is  to  sajg 
the  official  collection,  must  have  been  formed  everywhere, 
and  simultaneously,  as  the  texts  were  composed. 

According  to  their  origin,  and  the  form  of  their  publica¬ 
tion,  the  apostolic  books  may  be  divided  into  two  catego¬ 
ries.  First,  those  which  primitively  were  addressed  to  par¬ 
ticular  congregations,  and  which,  thus,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  had  a  public  character,  that  invested  them  with 
authoritv,  and  facilitated  their  extensive  circulation.  In 
this  category,  wre  naturally  place  the  nine  principal  epis¬ 
tles  of  Paul ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  add  to  them  the  three 
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epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  whose  authenticity,  we 
have  elsewhere  defended ;  for  their  contents  were  such 
that  the  disciples  who  received  them,  were  directly  inter¬ 
ested  to  secure  to  them  a  greater  publicity;  the  epistle  to 
Philemon,  in  spite  of  its  shortness,  and  individual  aim, 
was  undoubtedly  protected  by  the  vicinity  of  that  to  the* 
Colossians,  among  whom  this  friend  of  the  author  ranked 
high.  If,  as  most  of  the  critics  think,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  written  for  a  particular  Church,  (which,  in  any 
case,  would  not  be  that  of  Jerusalem),,  we  should  also  have 
to  mention  it  here.  Now,  we  see  clearlv,  from  the  texts 
which  we  can  consult,  how  things  happened  in  regard  to 
these  epistles'.  Generally,  they  reached  their  destination, 
by  a  more  or  less  accidental  opportunity.*  Sometimes, 
even  such  an  opportunity  suggested  the  idea  of  writing. 
They  were  addressed,  or  delivered  to  the  heads  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  who,  for  this  reason,  were  charged  with  the 
general  and  individual  greetings, f  and  who  read  them  in 
the  meetings,  which  was  so  natural,  that  the  apostle  speaks 
of  it  explicitly  but  once,  in  the  oldest  epistle  which  ~we 
possess  of  him 4  The  same  persons  had  to  communicate 
these  letters  to  other  neighboring  congregations,  when  the 
apostle  desired  it.  Thus  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  must 
have  been  put  into  circulation  after  its  arrival  in  one 
Church  of  the  province  ;  for,  if  there  had  been  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  Church  in  Galatia,  it  would  be  incomprehensible,  why 
it  should  nowhere  be  designated,  by  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  was  located.  Thus,  the  epistle  to  the  Colos¬ 
sians,  must  have  been  communicated  at  least  to  another 
Church,  if  not  to  several. §  Thus  again,  the  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  second,  in  any  case,]  are  encyclical,  and 
everybody  knows  that  according  to  many  interpreters,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  These 
communications  could  have  been  made  in  several  ways, 
either  by  the  transmission  of  the  original,  or  by  copies • 
in  the  first  case,  it  is  very  probable,  that  each  Church  that 
received  an  epistle  of  this  kind,  took  care  to  have  it  tran¬ 
scribed,  before  parting  with  the  document.  For  all  these 

*  Rom.  16  :  1  ;  1  Cor.  16  :  17  ;  2  Cor.  8  :  18  ff.  ;  Eph.  6  :  24  ff.  ; 
Col  4:7;  Titus  3  :  13. 

f  These  greetings  are  always  introduced  by  the  exhortative  recom¬ 
mendation  :  aartdaaoOs. 

tl  Thes.  5  :  27.  §  Col.  4  :  16  ;  comp.  2  :  1. 

\\  1  Cor.  1  :  2  ;  2  Cor.  1  ;  1. 
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Churches,  having  had  personal  and  often  very  intimate  re¬ 
lations  with  the  author  of  the  communicated  writing,  had 
an  equal  interest  to  preserve  it,  as  a  token  of  affection,  as 
a  precious  evidence  of  a  connection  which  continued  to 
live  in  their  memory,  and  was  a  source  of  happiness,  to 
the  first  generation,  and  of  glory  to  the  second,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  literature  of  this  epoch, 
that  these  epistles  were  read  publicly,  on  stated  days,  soon 
after  their  reception.  The  circumstance,  that  they  are  part¬ 
ly  consecrated  to  momentary  interests,  renders  this  even 
not  probable.  Some  time  elapsed  before  they  were  regu¬ 
larly  resumed  ;  and  still  much  later,  when  they  were  al¬ 
ready  spread  far  and  wide,  among  the  Christians,  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  proof,  that  they  were  used  for  liturgical  and  peri¬ 
odical  readings. 

_ / 

Moreover,  to  justify  what  we  have  just  said,  we  are  not 
reduced  to  simple  assertions,  or  to  more  or  less  plausible 
inductions.  The  few  works  or  fragments,  which  are  still 
extant,  of  the  literature,  of  the  half  centurv  which  follow- 
ed  that  of  the  apostles,  contain,  in  this  respect,  more  di¬ 
rect  information.  But,  before  gathering  it,  and  in  order 
not  to  repeat  ourselves,  let  us  say  a  word  more  of  the  second 
category  of  the  apostolical  writings.  We  will  speak  of 
those  which  were  designed  for  a  less  restricted  circle  of 
readers,  for  instance,  the  gospels,  and  a  few  of  the  epistles 
called  Catholic.  We  include  in  this  category,  also  the  two 
books  of  Luke,  although,  they  be  apparently  addressed  to 
a  single  individual  ;  for,  at  that  epoch,  the  dedication  was 
a  literary  proceeding  which  favored,  rather  than  restricted 
the  circulation  of  a  work.  The  superscriptions  of  Peter's 
first  epistle,  and  of  the  Revelation,  are  also  less  of  an 
epistolary,  than  of  a  dedicatory  character.  Besides,  these 
books,  nearly  all  more  extensive  than  Paul’s  epistles,  must 
have  spread,  as  all  the  writings  of  the  time  did,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  interest,  called  forth,  either  by  the  authors,  if 
their  names  were  known,  or  above  all,  by  their  contents. 
So,  we  see  that,  in  this  respect,  all  of  them  were  not  placed 
in  the  same  conditions,  and  had  not  the  same  chances  of 
success.  The  work  of  Luke,  indeed,  the  latest  of  the  his¬ 
torical  books,  but  also  the  most  complete,  made  its  way 
much  more  slowly  than  the  others  ;*  it  was  not  without 

*  Papias  knew  only  the  first  two  gospels,  and  the  quotations  of  the 
texts  peculiar  to  Luke,  are  very  scarce  in  the  authors  of  the  second 
century  ;  in  comparison  with  those  taken  from  Matthew. 
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encountering  serious  difficulties,  that  the  epistle  of  James 
.succeeded  in  becoming  known  outside  of  the  place  of  its 
publication.  In  general,  the  writings,  of  this  second  cate¬ 
gory,  seem  to  have  had  to  overcome  more  difficulties  than 
Paul’s  epistles,  which  were  wholly  pastoral,  and  by  that 
very  fact,  invested  with  an  official  character,  and  constitu¬ 
ting  a  public  property,  while  the  other  books  were,  to  tell 
the  truth,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  private  property,  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  had  obtained  them  in  some  way  or 
other.  This  is  so  true,  that  for  the  whole  period  with 
which  we  are  now  occupied,  we  do  not  find  a  single  state¬ 
ment,  that  they  were  used  publicly,  and  scarcely  any  trace 
even  of  their  existence,  although  we  do  not  intend  to  call 
it  into  question.  However,  the  spreading  of  all  these 
writings,  was  not  regulated,  organized  or  directed  by  the 
care,  or  the  action  of  a  central  power,  which  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  which,  if  it 
had  previously  existed,  for  a  few  years,  did  positively  not 
control  the  religious  movement,  which  already  reached 
the  heathen  world,  before  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle.  W e 
admit  as  little,  that  it  was  commercial  speculation,  what 
now  we  would  call  book  trade,  which  undertook  to  spread 
the  earliest  literature  of  Christianity.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Christians,  belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  which  did 
not  read.  The  gospel  was  still  spreading,-  or  rather  never 
ceased  to  spread,  and  to  be  established  by  means  of  oral 
instruction.  The  want  of  replacing  this,  by  a  means  less 
simple,  and  less  easy  to  procure,  could  not  make  itself  felt, 
since  the  apostles  and  their  successors  were  incessantly 
visiting  the  Churches,*  and  since,  everywhere,  even  in  the 
smaller  congregations,  the  traditional  instruction  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  much  prudence,  and  so  as  to  supply  all 
wants. f  The  men  chosen  to  direct  the  Churches,  and  to 
preserve  unimpaired  the  sacred  trust  of  the  gospel,  are 
recommended  to  the  faithful,  as-  sure  guides,  worthy  of 
their  submission  and  esteem.;);  The  numerous  terms  by 
which  the  New  Testament  designates  the  instruction  of 


*  Acts  8  :  14,  9  :  82,  11 
1—1  7  ;  1  Cor.  4  :  17,  16  : 
12  :  18  ;  2  :  12  ff.  ;  Col.  4  : 
8  :  12. 


:  22,  14  :  21,  15 
10—12  ;  2  Cor. 
10  ;  1  Tliess,  3 


29,  36.  41,  18  :  23.  20  : 
:  6  and  following,  8:6, 
2  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  li)  ;  Titus 


T  n 
Phil. 
11- 

ad  Co 


„ets  20  :  17,  28  ;  Titus  1  :  9,  7  ;  Eph.  4  :  11  ;  1  Peter  2  :  25 
1:1;  1  Cor.  12  :  8,  14,  etc. 

Cor.  16  :  15  ;  Phil.  2  :  29  ;  Col.  1  :  7  ;  1  Thess.  5  ;  12.  Clem, 
ij/r, .  1  ;  42.  Ignat,  ad  Pliilad.  7.  M agues,  8  :  13, 
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the  apostles,  express  without  exception  the  idea  of  an  in- 
struction  imparted  orally  ;  everywhere  we  read  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  listening,  of  discourse  and  hearers,  of  preaching, 
proclamation  and  tradition,*  and  not  a  single  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  reading,  unless  there  is  an  explicit  allusion  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Covenant.  And  later,  when  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  first  disciples  and  missionaries,  were  within 
the  reach,  of  the  persons  who  had  received  a  literary  educa¬ 
tion,  they  would  decidedly  prefer  the  oral  source,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  evangelical 
facts. f  At  least,  in  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  the 
apostolic  documents,  they  did  not  forget  that  the  penning 
of  these  few  pages,  exerted  only  a  very  secondary  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  great  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
the  world.  “Guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  endowed  with 
a  miraculous  power,  the  apostles  everywhere  preached  the 
kingdom  of  God,  caring  very  little  about  wording  this 
message,  because  they  had  a  more  exalted  mission  to  fill, 
which  exceeded  the  power  of  a  man.  Paul,  the  first 
among  them,  both  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
loftiness  of  his  ideas,  has  left  but  a  small  number  of  very 
short  epistles,  although  he  could  have  written  much  more 
of  what  God  had  vouchsafed  to  reveal  to  him  alone. 
The  other  companions  of  the  Lord,  the  twelve  apostles, 
the  seventy  disciples,  were  not  less  informed,  and,  never¬ 
theless,  only  two  from  among  them  composed  memoirs, 
because  they  were  forced  by  circumstances. ”f 

But  if  half  a  century  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 


*  EvayyfXiov,  IvayythcG'z'rCj  ivayyehsoOac,  Rom.  1:1;  i  Cor.  4:19, 


etc. 


-  Luke  9:6, 


,  2  Tim.  4  . 
4  :  2  Tim.  1 


9.  Kk 


puy(ua,  xrtpvi 


:  2  ;  Mattli.  10 
2  : 19  ;  Luke  1 


Acts  8  :  4,  etc. 

xTjpvGGi-iV)  Titus  1.9,  1  Goi.  - 

Acts  20  :  23. —  llapd5o<ns,  ;tapaA§<Lai,  2  Thess.  2  :  1 9  ;  Luke  1:2, 
Acts  16  :  4. — MapT"upuj,  gaprupAv,  ytapT'rj,  Acts  1  :  8  ;  22  :  18  ;  23  : 
11  ;  Apoc.  1  :  9  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  19,  etc. — ’Avoids  rou  gto uatog,  Eph. 
6  :  19. — Aoyo$,  Acts  14  :  17  ;  James  1  :  22,  etc. — Aoy ogdxons;  1  Thess. 
2  :  13  ”  ’  ‘  ~  '  —  —  —  — ■ 


Heb.  4  :  2. — AaAdv,  Acts  18  :  19  ;  Titus  2  :  19.— A 
Eph,  1  :  13  ;  1  John  2  :  7,  etc, — AzpoobSai,  James  1  :  22,  etc. 


pare,  especially,  Rom.  10  :  14 
Heb.  2  :  1—4. 


-17  ;  2  Tim.  2  :  1,  2  :  Gal. 


XOUflJ', 

Com- 
:  2,  9; 


f  Papias,  ap.  Euset.  3  :  39  :  OO  yap  td  lx  idv  j3c3Acoi'  toGovtov  a? 

VTit’hd^fiavov  oera  ra  rfapa  ^d>G7]g  (powr^  xcu  /xerova^g.  This  tes¬ 
timony  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  the  author  declares  to 
know  two  manuscripts  of  the  life  of  the  Lord,  the  one  of  Matthew, 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  of  Mark  (towards  the  year  126). 
t  Euseb.  Hist,  eccles.  3  :  24.  • 
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and  the  death  of  most  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  regularly  and  periodi¬ 
cally  used  for  common  edification,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
congregations,  it  is  not  because  they  were  forgotten,  or  not 
duly  respected.  On  the  contrary,  the  incessant  intercourse 
which  the  Churches,  especially  those  of  Greece,  and  of 
Greek  Asia,  maintained,  soon  led  to  the  exchange  of  the 
writings  of  eminent  Christians ,  which  each  one  possessed. 
We  purposly  say  of  eminent  Christians ,  for  we  do  not  re¬ 
strict  this  remark  to  the  apostles  alone.  The  disciples  of 
the  apostles,  and  their  Churches,  carried  on  the  corres¬ 
pondence,  as  Paul  first  had  given  the  example  •  and  even 
if  all  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  Fathers  called  apostoli¬ 
cal,*  that  is  to  say,  to  the  writers  which  have  flourished 
between  the  years  90  and  130,  should  not  be  authentic, 
which  is  very  likely,  they  are  none  the  less  of  a  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  and,  in  any  case-,  they  can  serve  as'  testimonies. 
So  then  Clemens,  of  Eome  would  have  written  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  to  the  Philippians,  Igna¬ 
tius  of  Antioch,  to  Churches  more  or  less  numerous,  es¬ 
pecially  in  proconsular  Asia.  These  letters  were  far  from 
being  the  only  ones  of  their  time.  Now,  we  draw  from 
them  some  information  for  our  history  of  the  Canon. 

First,  these  letters  establish  the  fact  of  the  exchange  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  Thus,  Polycarp, 
writes  to  the  Philippians,  at  the  end  of  his  epistle. f  “I 
have  received  letters  from  3rou,  and  from  Ignatius.  You 
recommend  me  to  forward  yours  into  Syria  ;  I  shall  per¬ 
form  your  request,  either  personally  or  by  some  medium. 
In  return,  I. send  you  Ignatius’  letter,  as  well  as  others 
which  I  have  in  my  hands,  and  which  you  asked  of  me. 

*  This  expression  is  generally  taken  as  designating  men  who  per¬ 
sonally  knew  the  apostles.  This  •interpretation  is  erroneous,  if  the 
origin  of  the  term  is  taken  into  consideration,  and.  moreover,  it  can¬ 
not  apply  to  all  the  writers,  called  anastatic  Fathers.  The  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  d.7f ostouxos  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Saint  Polycarp,  c.  16  ;  but  as  it  is  there  joined  to  rtpo^tixoc,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  does  contain  no  chronological  idea.  The  point,  in- 
question.  is  the  religious  tie  which  united  the  bishops  of  Smyrna;  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  which  he  possessed  {sv  rote  xa 9 
sfua?  %pi>vois  dibdoxa'ko$  driOGt  o7axoS  xdi  rcpof-^Tixo^  y tvousvoc,) 

t  Solyc.  ad  Phil.  c.  13  :  comp.  Euseb.  3  :  36,  37.  AY e  quote  this 
text  -and  others  besides,  without  examining  its  authenticity,  which 
is  quite  doubtful.  The  consequences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it 
lose  nothing  of  their  value,  even  if  these  texts  are  of  a  more  recent 
date. 
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I  enclose  them.  They  will  serve  to  edify  your  faith  and 
perseverance.”  We  do  not  know  of  which  letters  the  au¬ 
thor  speaks  in  this  passage.  If  they  were  apostolical 
Writers,  then  the  Philippians  did  not  yet  possess  them  all; 
if  they  were  later  works,  then  the  Churches  at  this  epoch 
used  for  their  edification  other  writings  besides  those  of 
the  apostles.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  epistolary  in¬ 
tercourse  continued  still  later. * 

In  the  second  place,  these  same  epistles,  give  us  the  di¬ 
rect  proof,  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  had  not  only 
passed  the  narrow  circle  of  their  first  origin,  or  local  desti¬ 
nation,  but  that  they  exerted  already  a  marked  influence 
even  on  the  instruction.  Save  some  rare  exceptions,  the 
consideration  of  which  we  shall  presently  resume,  we  dis¬ 
cover,  indeed,  as  yet,  in  these  epistles,  no  quotations  of 
names,  and  the  texts  of  the  apostles,  are  nowhere  express¬ 
ly  and  literally  invoked  as  authorities.  But  they  are  some¬ 
times  tacitly  used,  so  that  a  mistake  is  impossible  ;  in  cer¬ 
tain  places,  the  exhortations  assume  the  formulas  employ¬ 
ed  by  these  illustrious  predecessors,  and,  the  conviction 
is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  writers  of  this  second  genera¬ 
tion  alread}^  studied  those  of  the  first.  Thus,  the  letter  of 
Clemens  presents  quite  distinct  recollections  of  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  and 
especially  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,!  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
more  numerous,  and  in  any  case,  much  more  recent,  pre¬ 
sent  others,  which  are  taken  from  the  epistles  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  and  to  the  Galatians,  and  from  the  gospel  of 
John  finally,  Polycarp’s  very  small  epistle  contains  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  to  apostolical  passages,  particularly  to 
the  Acts,  to  the  first  epistle  to  Peter,  to  the  first 
epistle  to  John,  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  and  to  the  first  of  Timothy.  §.  We  repeat  it, 
this  use  is  merely  homiletical  or  rhetorical ;  nowhere  the 
name  of  an  apostle,  a  quotation,  a  formula,  any  intimation 
whatever,  informs  the  reader  that  the  words,  which  we 
immediately  recognize  as  borrowed  elements,  have  a  par- 

*  Euseb.  4  : 23,  5  :  25.  f  Clem,  ad  Cor.  1  :  24,  32—36. 

I  Ign.  ad  Magnes.  c.  10  ;  ad  Ephes.  c.  18  ;  ad  Rom.  c.  3  :  7  ;  ad 
Philad.  c.  1  ;  ad  Smyrn.  c.  6,  etc. 

gThese  allusions  are  more  precise  in  the  part  of  the  epistle,  the  Greek 
text  of  which  is  lost.  We  suspect  with  Daille  and  other  critics,  the 
authenticity  of  this  part. 
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ticular  import,-  are  invested  with  a  greater  authority  than 
the ‘words  with  which  they  are  connected.  !| 

We  have  said  that  there  exist  some  exceptions  to  this 
use.  They  are  interesting  in  several  respects.  The  three 
authors,  which  vre  are  analyzing,  mention  by  name  certain 
epistles  of  Paul,  while  they  write  precisely  to  the  churches 
■which  had  received  them.  They  speak  of  them  as  docu¬ 
ments  still  belonging  to  these  churches,  as  being  their  in- 
heritance.  They  speak  of  them  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
their  recollection,  to  exhort  them  to  read  them  again  and 
to  meditate  upon  them.  Such  an  exhortation  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  still  necessary.  Thus  Clemens  says  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  that  the  views  formerly  entertained  by  the  apos¬ 
tle,  on  the  subject  of  their  dissensions,  were  analagous  to 
his  own."  Polycarp,  to  preach  righteousness  to  the  Phil- 
ippians,  avails  himself  of  the  example  of  the  illustrious 
and  blessed  Paul,  who  had  preceded  him  among  them,  as 
well  vrith  his  preaching  as  with  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  them,  and  which  may  still  be  used  for  their  edification, 
if  they  will  study  it.f  Finally,  Ignatius  reminds  the 
Ephesians^  that  they  are  Paul’s  Colleagues,  the  chosen  in¬ 
strument  of  God,  in  whose  steps  he,  also,  intends  to  walk, 
and  who,  in  his  epistle,  declares  that  he  always  prays  for 
them. 

Let  us  add,  in  order  not  to  forget  anything,  that  the 
same  authors,  also,  sometimes  mention  the  evangelical  his¬ 
tory  and  certain  words  of  Jesus. §  In  most  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  they  have  borrowed  their  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  written  source,  or  from  oral  tradition.  In 
the  first  supposition,  it  would,  at  least,  be  necessary  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  quote  from  memory,  for  their  quotations  do 
not  agree  vrith  our  canonical  texts.  We  shall  cite  a  few 
examples.  Ignatius  relates  that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  said  to  his  disciples :  “Take,  touch  me  and  see  that  I 


||  This  homiletical  use  traces  its  origin  to  a  still  earlier  epoch.  See, 
VHistoire  de  Id  tlieologie  apostolique,  2  p  580  (2  edit.  p.  293),  what 
we  have  said  of  passages  borrowed  by  the  epistle  of  Luke  from  the 
epistle  of  James,  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Ephesians. 

*  Clemens,  loc.  C it . ,  C.  47  :  dva'kdfists  t'qv  t7Uato  7.r,v  toi  gaxap lov 
nai^o-D  toil  artotitoTiov.  T ivpiv  £ypaq?v; 

f  Rolyc.  loc.  cit. ,  3  :  og  xal  drcd>v  i/xtv  sypatpsv  i7tL<3to?>ois  ic$  d$  idv 
iyxv7ttrits  dixv&opsiod at  jc-  t.  X- 

X  Ign.  ad  Eph.,  c  12,  cf.  Paul  ad  Eph.  1  :  16. 

\  See,  for  instance,  Ign.  ad  Eph,,  c.  14,  c.  19  ;  ad  Smyrna,  c.  1 
ad  Polyc.,  2  ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.,  2  ;  Clem,  ad  Cor.,  c.  16,  etc-.- 
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&m  not  a  spirit  without  a  body.”*  Clemens  quotes  tbe 
following  words :  “Be  merciful,  in  order  that  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  mercy;  pardon  that  you  may  be  pardoned  ;  as  you  do, 
so  you  will  be  done  to ;  as  you  give,  so  you  will  receive ; 
as  you  judge,  so  you  will  be  judged  ;  as  you  will  be  meek, 
so  they  will  be  meek  to  you ;  with  the  same  measure, 
with  which  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you.”f  A 
fact  of  the  same  kind,  still  more  remarkable,  occurs  in  the 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  older,  in  our  opinion,  than 
those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  When  it  treats  of 
the  Sabbath,  it  states  that  the  Christians  spend  the  eighth 
day  in  joy,  because,  on  this  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  ascended  to  heaven. £  Who¬ 
ever'  Wrote  this  phrase,  was  neither  acquainted  with  the 
gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  John,  nor  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  did  not  ascribe  to  them  any  authority. 
For  none  of  these  documents  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
the  resurrection,  the  appearance  and  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
took  place  on  the  same  day  § 

~By  these  extracts,  which  we  could  multiply,  everybody 
will  convince  himself,  that  there  has  not  yet  arisen  the 
question  of  textual  quotations,  of  canonical  gospels,  ex¬ 
clusively  consulted  for  the  history  of  the  Lord.  But  more 
than  that.  Instead  of  the  Canonical  texts  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  quoted,  we  find  others,  to  which 
the  Church  subsequently  did  not  concede  the  same  author¬ 
ity.  Thus,  we  must  point  out  the  fact,  that  Clemens  does 
not  hesitate  to  invoke,  by  the  side  of  the  “blessed”  Paul,, 
the  “blessed"  Judith,!  thus  placing  on  the  same  line,  by  an 
identical  qualification,  writings,  which,  from  a  theological 
stand-point,  we  are  accustomed  to  keep  separate.  The 
reason  of  it  is,  that  this  stand-point,  was  not  that  of  this 
author  ;  his  notion  of  the  Canon  was  different  from  ours, 


* 


AaSg-z'?,  4 '7]'ka<pr.Gori s  xai  cSsts  oVc  dvx  hui  daiixovtov  ’a'jco^ar’oj/' 

(ad  Smyrn. ,  c.  3,  compare  Luke  24-  :  39). 
f  Clem.,  loc.  cit.,  1  :  13  ;  compare  Luke  6  :  36,  and  following, 
j  Ep.  Barn.,  C.  19  :  ay  oUsv  trv  jyjUEpaj/  oy8orv  t  lc  vtypoavi’Tiv  tv  rj 
xai  u  L^aovg  avtatt  tx  rtxpHv  xai  9 cirgpwSf  15-  avi^rt  rots  oupavouj'. 

§  Compare,  besides,  tlie  last  phrase  of  chap.  7,  cited  as  a  word  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  foreign  to  our  gospels.  Another  of  the  same  kind, 
chap.  4. 

||  Clem.,  loc.  cit.,  c.  99.  It  is  the  first  mention  of  the  book  of  Ju^ 
dith  with  the  ancient. 

Yol.  XYIII.  No.  71. 
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or  rather  there  was  at  that  time  no  precise  notion  of  all 
the  Canon.  After  that,  we  shall  neither  let  pass  unnoticed 
a  quotation  of  the  same  writer,  which  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Wisdom  of  Solomon,*  unquestionably  an  indi¬ 
rect  quotation,  that  is  to  say,  not  preceded  by  a. formula 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  text,  but 
perfectly  similar,  in  this  respect,  to  nearly  all  of  those 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  Epistles  of  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment.  Clemens  had  read  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sol¬ 
omon  as  he  had  read  certain  Epistles;  he  availed  himself 
of  his  readings  for  the  interest  of  those  whom  he  will  in-- 
struct.  That  is  all. 

But  even  the  express  formulas  of  scriptural  quotation, 
of  these  authors,  do  not  give  us  the  certainty  that  they 
cite  canonical  texts.  Thus  the  same  Clemens  introduces 
by,  It  is  written ,  phrases  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
whole  Bible,  and  which  may  possibly  be  taken  from 
apocryphal  books. f  The  author  of  the  Epistle,  attributed 
to  Barnabas,  quotes,  as  taken  from  a  prophet,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “When  will  these  things  be  consummated  2 
When  the  wood  will  be  cast  down  and  raised  again,  and 
when  blood  will  drop  from  it.'f  Elsewhere,  according  to 
him,  the  Scriptures  have  said :  “At  the  consummation  of 
time,  the  Lord  will  give  to  destruction  the  sheep  of  the 
pasture,  their  fold  and  their  tower. ”§  In  Ignatius,  alsoj 
there  is  found  a  quotation  of  this  kind.  According  to 
him,  the  Holy  Ghost  said  verbatim  :  “Bo  nothing  without 
your  bishop  !,?  These  are  evidently  lion-canonical  texts, 
and  these  formulas :  It  is  written ,  and  other  similar  ones, 
in  reference  to  which  there  is  so  much  noise  made  in  our 
days,  should  induce  those  who  attach  to  them  so  high  an 
importance,  to  make  reservations.  We  freely  admit  that 
these  formulas  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  a  scriptural 
authority,  quite  specially  inspired  and  thus  raised  above 
every  literary  and  merely  human  work;  it  is  only  the  more 
significant,  that  they  are  seldom  used  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  the  apostolical  fathers,  when  they  quote  words  of  the 


*  Ibid. ,  C.  27  :  Tij  hp?t  dv-fw  ti  STtof'la.f  j  r(  ’avTftOT 'rt6£  t'w  xpd 

'trq  \a%vos  av'tov  ;  comp.  Wisdom  12  :  12. 
f  Chap.  90  :  ysyparitai  f.ivri<;9ri6oluaL  qfjispds  dyaOr^  xai  avatitirtfL* 
ev;,idCsx  Tfdv  ertxdv  v/j-dv  ;  comp,  fourth  book  of  Esdras  2  :  16. — 
Chap.  23  :  ^  ypacpii  Titysi,  'Z'ctf.cKTttopot,  iujiv  oc-  ul  hiG'i&^ov'tz j  ’tr\y 

x.  t.  X. 

%  Ep.  Barn.,  c.  12.  \  Ibid.,  c.  16.  ||  Ign,  ad  Philad.  c.  7.- 
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apostles,  while  they  occur  quite  frequently,  connected  with 
quotations  of  a  doubtful  origin. 

All  these  facts  could  yet  be  sustained  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  evangelical 
instruction,  which  is  contained  in  the  documents  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  could  very  easily  be  shown  that  the  few  allusions 
to  phrases  of  St.  Paul,  which  occur  there,  do  not  prove 
that  the  authors  had  the  intention  to  present  authentically, 
to  establish,  to  comment,  the  instruction  of  the  apostle. 
We  have,  elsewhere,  stated""  the  dogmatical  substance  of 
the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clemens,  and  whoever  does 
not  close  his  eves  to  evidence,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 

t.'  *  ^ '  *  V — / 

that  there  exists  a  great  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
them  and  the  epistles  of  the  apostles.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  the  same  fact  in  regard  to  the  theology  of  the  epis¬ 
tles  of  Ignatius.  But  discussion  of  this  kind  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  here.  These  authors,  are,  for  us,  witnesses 
who  may  be  consulted  on  what  was  said  and  believed  in 
their  time,  by  themselves  and  by  the  churches  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived.  In  this  capacity,  they  ought 
to  be  heard,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  their  theology. 
Now,  it  is  according  to  their  testimony,  that  we  believe 
ourselves  authorized  to  say  that,  until  about  the  year  130, 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  although  they  continued  to 
spread  in  Christendom,  and  to  be  used  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  for  the  instruction  of  the  congregations,  do  not  yet 
form  a  special  collection,  destined  to  compete  with  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  periodical  and  stated  readings;  that  tra¬ 
dition  is  valued  and  profited  by,  with  an  equal  confidence, 
and  that  when  the  question  was  to  invoke  spiritual  inspir-  * 
ed  authorities,  they  are  chosen  outside  of  what  we  now 
call  the  New  Testament,  and  without  always  having  a 
very  clear  idea  of  a  Canon,  without  making  a  very  i"udi- 
cious  choice  of  the  texts,  and  without  showing  a  very 
strict  attachment  to  the  letter. 

*  Histoire  (Le  lx  theologie  aposioligue,  Y.  2,  book  VI. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SOBER-MINDEDNESS.* 

By  H.  L.  Baughek,  D.  D.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

A  sober  mind,  is  a  sound  and  healthy  mind,  not  only 
in  its  constitution,  but  also,  in  its  exercises.  In  its  appli¬ 
cations  and  relations  to  life,  the  phrase  has.  been  used 
to  signify,  at  one  time,  to  judge  rightly ,  at  another  to  be 
‘prudent  and  cautious ,  and  to  do  all  that  is  done  advisedly , 
at  another,  to  think  and  to  resolve  modestly  concerning  one¬ 
self ',  and  finally  to  be  sober  and  continent ,  to  live  temperate¬ 
ly -,  chastely  and  purely. 

The  theme  of  our  discourse,  then  is  Sober-Mindedness, 
and  this  is  addressed  to  young  men.  To  show  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  application  to  the  subject,  Titus,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  deliver  the  exhortation,  was  exhorted  to  afford, 
in  his  own  character  and  life,  an  illustration  of  the  theme, 
that  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  good  works  unto  others. 

Sober-mindedness  may  be  regarded  by  some,  as  of  little 
value  in  itself,  and  of  easy  acquisition,  at  any  time.  They 
who  entertain  this  opinion,  err  egregiously,  and  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact,  that  they  know  but  little  of  the  subject. 
Eor  an  attainment,  such  as  this,  is  equivalent  to  complete  self- 
government,  or  self-control.  The  wise  man  has  written 
most  expressiveljq  “He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better 
than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruieth  his  spirit,  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city,”  whilst  the  same  oraole  of  truth  de¬ 
clares,  “He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walls.”  Consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  subject,  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  how 
wonderfully  and  fearfully  constituted  !  Made  originally  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  holding  converse  with  Him  ;  with 
powers  of  perception,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  the  Maker  of  it  ;  with  powers  of  memory  to 
retain,  and  imagination  to  create,  with  instinctive  impul- 

*  Baccalaureate  Discourse,  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Pennsylvania  College,  August  4tli  1807. 
The  Discourse  is  based  upon  the  words:  “Young  men,  likewise,  ex¬ 
hort  to  be  sober-minded.” 
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ses,  and  appetites  and  passions  ;  with  power  to  love  and 
to  hate,  to  do  good  and  evil,  to  bless  and  to  curse,  and, 
then,  think  of  these  powers  perverted  from  the  object  in¬ 
tended  by  their  Creator,  subordinated  and  controlled  by  a 
wicked  and  malicious  spirit,  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  who  mars  and  destroys,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
all  that  is  holy  and  good;  and,  then  add  to  these  attributes 
immortality  and  indestructibility,  and  you  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  being  with  whom  you  have  to  do,  and  which  each 
one  calls  himself.  There  is  a  world  within  us,  mightier 
than  that  without  us,  and  quite  as  mysterious ;  mightier 
for  good  or  evil  to  ourselves,  than  all  worlds  beside,  for 
every  man  determines  his  own  character  and  eternal  con¬ 
dition.  Then,  as  to  the  facility  with  which  this  power 
may  be  acquired,  let  those  testify  who  have  made  the 
effort.  Who  has  formed  good  resolutions, .and  has  not 
broken  them  ?  Who  has  purposed,  and  has  not  failed  to 
perform  ?  Let  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  speak  on 
this  subject,  for  the  whole  human  family:  “For  that  which 
I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not ;  but 
what  I  hate,  that  I  do.  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  V 

The  importance  of  Sober-mindedness  in  young  men, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  they  may  justify  the  reasonable  expectations  of  par¬ 
ents  and  friends.  With  what  fond  affection  does  the 
young  mother  caress  her  darling  boy,  the  pride  of  her 
heart.  How  does  her  imagination,  colored  by  the  various 
hues  of  love,  carry  her  forward  into  the  unseen  future, 
and  surround  her  beloved  son,  as  youth  and  man,  with 
grace  of  person  and  beauty  of  face,  with  intelligence  and 
moral  virtue,  writh  the  favor  of  God  and  man,  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  enterprises,  and  the  approving  smiles  of  con¬ 
science.  She  looks  fonvard,  also  to  the  time,  when,  in 
her  old  age,  she  can  lean  upon  her  son,  and  w7hen  the  fond 
affection,  which  she  now  bestowrs  upon  him,  will  come 
back  to  her,  in  all  the  joyousness  of  grateful  and  tender 
love.  She  never  dreams  that  her  child  will  be  passionate, 
selfish,  self-wfilled,  disobedient,  vain,  a  spendthrift,  licenti¬ 
ous,  intemperate.  The  father  looks  with  pride  upon  his 
son,  as  he  grows  up  through  boyhood,  to  youth  and  man¬ 
hood,  and  fancies  the  honor  w7hich  he  will  reflect  upon 
him,  and  how  he  can  safely  entrust  to  him  the  interests  of 
the  household,  wdth  the  cares  and  anxieties,  vdrich  have 
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so  long  rested  upon  himself.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  bis  son  to  deceive,  or  pur¬ 
loin,  or  to  be  mean  and  dishonest.  Yet,  without  Sober- 
mindedness  in  the  son,  all  these  evils,  and  more,  may  come 
upon  him.  Oh,  how  the  warm,  gushing  affections  of 
fond  parents,  cluster  around  the  youthful  idol,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  moves,  even  down  to  old  age,  is 
serene  and  rose- colored,  and  perfumed  with  all  loveliness, 
when,  too  soon,  the  illusion  vanishes,  the  clouds  gather 
thickness,  and  burst  with  fearful  violence  upon  the  paren¬ 
tal  hearts,  and  the  idol  is  disclosed,  in  the  clear  atmos¬ 
phere  of  truth,  to  have  become  a  monster  !  Could  we 
read  and  decipher  the  sign  iff  cancy  of  the  wrinkles,  and 
lines  of  sorrow  and  distress,  which  mark  the  faces  of  so 
many  parents,  even  young  in  years,  it  would  be  found 
that,  for  eve*ry  line  of  sorrow  in  the  face,  there  is  one  on 
the  heart,  effacing  the  bright  picture,  long  ago  written 
there.  We  would  find  crushed  hones,  bleeding,  lacerated 
hearts,  broken  and  ruined  by  the  beloved  son,  who  was 
rebellious  and  self-willed.  • 

The  importance  of  this  subject,  may  be  learned  from  its 
relationship  with  the  Church.  The  young  are  the  grow¬ 
ing  pillars  of  the  Church,  and  soon  it  will  rest  upon 
them.  The  aged,  who  have  toiled  in  her  service,  and  ex- 
pended  their  energies  in  her  welfare,  will  soon  pass  away, 
.and  the  young  and  vigorous  must  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
hosts  of  God’s  elect,  as  they  are  thinned  by  the  great  ene¬ 
my  death.  Our  hopes,  then,  for  the  welfare  and  activity 
•of  the  Church,  lean  upon  the  young  men.  They  will  give 
-character  to  the  membership,  and  to  the  ministry.  They 
will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  constitute  an  active,  efficient, 
spiritual,  and  successful  Church,  or  they  will  not  rise 
above  a  cold,  formal,  lifeless  body,  which  is  a  dead  weight 
in  the  world,  pressing  down  the  upward  tendency  of  truth 
in  the  soul,  crushing  out  holy  aspirations,  bringing  the 
Church,  in  its  spirit  and  life,  to  the  level  of  the  world,  and 
making  her  the  refuge  of  ungodliness.  Let  us  assume 
that  our  young  men,  that  occupy  the  pews  and  have  be¬ 
come  professed  members  of  the  Church,  are  Sober-mind¬ 
ed.  They  are  judicious  and  cautious  in  their  estimate  of 
men  and  things,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  others,  are 
careful  how  they  speak.  They  set  a  guard  upon  their 
lips,  lest  they  sin  with  their  tongues.  Whatever  they  do, 
or  purpose,  it  is  with  advice,  so  that  they  bring  no  dis- 
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grace  upon  that  blessed  name,  by  which  they  are  called. 
They  are  modest  and  retiring,  and  are  not  puffed  up  with, 
an  erroneous  and  exalted  opinion  of  themselves,  as  though 
the  wheels  of  society  could  not  move  without  them.  They 

t'  •  */ 

are  truthful,  honest,  temperate  in  all  their  lawful  en¬ 
joyments,  chaste  and  pure  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 
Such  youno-  men  would  be  the  admiration  of  their  fellows. 
Thev  would  be  the  joy  of  the  Church.  They  would  se- 
cure  at  once  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  aged  in  the 
Church,  but  of  the  world  also.*  A  congregation  of  such 
men  would  be  a  power  in  the  community.  They  would 
exert  an  influence  for  good,  which  the  world  could  not 
resist. 

With  these,  contrast  a -congregation  of  young  men  who 
are  thoughtless  and  careless,  self-willed  and  rash,  arrogant 
and  assuming,  impure  in  thought  and  word,  unchaste  and 
indolent,  spending  their  time,  if  in  business,  in  making  it 
tributary  to  present  pleasures,  if  out  of  business,  wasting 
it  in  worldly  and  unprofitable  amusements.  With  such  a 
communitj"  there  would  be  neither  temporal  nor  spiritual 
prosperity.  The  blessing  of  God  could  not  rest  upon 
them,  for  they  give  evidence,  that  they  are  not  the  children 
of  God.  These  remarks  apply,  with  increased  force,  to 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry.  If  any 
where,  here  we  look  for  Sober-mindedness.  Xot  simply 
a  grave  and  sober  face,  a  demure  demeanor  and  downcast 
look,  whilst  the  heart,  the  soul,  is  erect  and  strong  to  do 
evil.  The  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  the  minis¬ 
try,  whilst  in  the  preparing  school  and  college,  and  says  to 
himself,  I  need  not  be  Sober-minded  here,  all  is  gay  and 
lively,  I  will  do  as  others  do,  and  goes  with  the  multitude 
to  clo  evil,  breaks  the  laws  of  College,  and  is  pleased  with 
those  who  practice  mischief,  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to 
be  a  Christian.  May  the  Church  and  the  world  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  curse  of  such  ministers !  The  young  man 
who  takes  upon  himself  the  vows  of  Christ,  and  in  Him 
enters  into  covenant  with  God,  has  entered  into  a  relation¬ 
ship  so  solemn,  whether  viewed  in  reference  to  God  or  to 
himself,  so  important  in  its  interests  for  time  and  for  eter¬ 
nity,  as  to  make  him  continually  Sober-minded.  And  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  has  consecrated  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  desires  to  preach  Christ  to 
others,  he  can  not  begin  too  soon  to  preach  by  precept  and 
example.  That  is  a  serious  mistake,  made  by  many,  to 
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suppose  that  their  work  does  not  "begin  until  they  have 
been  officially  and  formally  ordained.  The  Christian  life 
begins  with  regeneration,  and  with  this  great  change,  be¬ 
gin  the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  These  continue 
with  the  continuance  of  life,  and  there  is  no  time,  or  con¬ 
dition,  or  circumstances  in  which  the  believer  can  be 
placed  in  which  these  duties  cease  to  be  binding,  bio 
change  of  place,  or  company,  or  state,  can  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  believer,  the  yoke  and  the  burden  which 
Christ  has  graciously  put  upon  them.  From  this  warfare 
there  is  no  release,  whilst  there  remains  a  single  enemy  in 
the  heart,  or  in  the  world,  until  the  great  Captain  of  our 
salvation  exclaim,  “It  is  enough,  come  up  hither.” 

What  is  true  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  is  equally 
true  of  our  country.  We  may  well  tremble  for  our  coun¬ 
try,  when  o.ur  young  men  are  disobedient  to  their  parents, 
violators  of  the  laws,  rebellious  against  the  government, 
in  business  dissatisfied  with  small  but  honest  gains,  reckless 
speculators,  eager  to  become  rich  in  order  to  live  luxuri¬ 
ously  and  without  care,  in  pleasures  fast  young  men,  or 
imitators,  according  to  their  means,  of  those  who  are.  In 
politics,  fierce  in  detraction  and  vituperation,  rash  in  meas¬ 
ures,  supplementing  the  want  of  sound  sense  and  political 
knowledge  by  zeal  and  fervency.  Never  more,  than  now, 
did  our  country  need  Sober-mindedness  in  her  young 
men.  In  the  hour  of  her  trial  and  dangerous  conflict  with 
injustice  and  oppression,  may  she  not  want  men  of  sound 
minds  and  honest  hearts,  who  will  have  the  courage  to  do 
right,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  detraction,  and  who  will 
not  count  their  reputations  or  their  lives  dear  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  perpetuate  to  their  countrymen,  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  life,  libertjT-  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness! 

In  fine,  we  can  truly  say  that,  without  Sober-minded¬ 
ness,  no  young  man  can  attain  the  end  of  life.  Without 
this  grace  or  virtue,  men  will  not  even  consider  what  is 
the  end  of  life.  In  this  country,  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  multiplied  means  of  sense,  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  the  increased  cost  of  production,  the  question 
how  a  young  man  is  to  make  even  a  living,  is  becoming  a 
subject  of  serious  inquiry.  Life  is  a  serious,  thoughtful 
reality,  not  as  it  is  too  often  presented  in  books  of  fiction, 
to  the  excitable  imaginations  of  the  young.  To  know 
what  life  is,  we  must  enter  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic, 
the  field  and  barn  of  the  farmer,  the  hut  of  the  poor  la- 
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borer,  the  brain  of  the  thinker,  whether  statesman,  minis¬ 
ter,  merchant,  or  pleader  and,  above  all,  the  hospital  and 
the  sick  room.  Here  no  sophistry  of  reasoning,  or  rhetor¬ 
ic  can  conceal  the  facts  as  they  are.  Hard  work  of  brain 
and  muscle,  attention,  carefulness,  sobriety,  honesty,  all 
that  is  included  under  the  term  Sober-mindedness,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  that  now  is.  He  who  dwells  in  the  Fairy¬ 
land  of  the  future,  must. expect  to  live  as  the  Fairies  do, 
but  he  that  realizes  that  he  is  endowed  with  an  animal 
body,  and  a  rational  soul,  will  feel  the  necessity  of  labor 
for  both.  More  than  this,  he  will  realize  the  necessity  of 
self-denial  and  sacrifice,  when  he  is  young  and  vigorous, 
so  that  he  may  lay  by  him  in  store,  for  the  days  of 
sickness,  and  feebleness  of  old  age,  when  they  shall  come. 
The  wise  man  has  written  with  the  pen  of  inspiration :  “If 
a  man  live  many  years  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let 
him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ;  for  they  shall  be 
many.”  But  when  wTe  cast  our  eyes  beyond  the  confines 
of  this  life  and  its  necessities,  and  contemplate  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  immortal  soul,  how  thoughtful  and  serious  life 
becomes.  How'  these  interests  swell  out  and  enlarge 
themselves  into  infinity,  how  they  lay  hold  of  eternal  hap¬ 
piness,  and  eternal  misery,  and  all  that  is  worth  living,  or 
laboring  for,  clusters  around  the  soul.  The  soul  then,, 
sound  in  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  justified  by  faith  in  him, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  impelling  power  of  his 
love,,  laboring,  speaking,  giving,  spending,  and  being  spent 
for  him,  that  is  the  great  end  of  life.  I  leave  you  then 
to  judge  how  needful  Sober-mindedness  is,  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  great  end.  Methinks,  that  under  the 
constraining  force  of  such  an  affection,  and  with  the  bur- 
deifiof  duties  wrhich  it  imposes,  the  soul  could  never  trifle, 
and  must  always  be  active.  From  what  has  thus  far  been 
said,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Sober-mindedness  is  no- 
trifling  acquisition.  The  next  question  which  presents 
itself  is,  how  may  it  be  secured  ?  We  reply  :  1.  By  con¬ 
sidering  its  value,  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it.  Ho 
man  will  put  forth  efforts,  to  acquire  that,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing.  The  object  of  this  discourse,  is  to  set  be¬ 
fore  you  the  value  of  this  virtue,  that  you  may  dwell  up¬ 
on  it,  and  be  induced  to  make  corresponding  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  it.  Consider,  then,  how  Sober-mindedness  will  in¬ 
fluence  your  intellectual  character,  placing  you  in  a  condi- 
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tion  of  unruffled  calmness,  and  undisturbed  equanimity,  a 
condition  most  favorable  to  mental  development,  and  men¬ 
tal  acquisition,  in  opposition  to  the  turmoil,  the  cloud  and 
the  darkness  of  the  soul,  under  the  influence  of  strong- 
animal  appetites  or  desires.  When  the  soul  is  under  the 
control  of  passion,  her  perceptions  and  conceptions  are  all 
colored  and  distorted.  Nothing;  is  seen  in  its  true  light  or 
due  proportion  and  connection.  Truth  is  not  seen,  except 
in  part,  and,,  therefore,  cannot  be  apprehended,  nor  re¬ 
tained.  On  the  other  hand,  levity  and  trifling,  foolish 
talking  and  jesting,  unfit  the  mind  for  serious  thought  or 
progress  in  knowledge.  The  mind,  which  is  ever  ready 
to  engage  in  fun  and  frolic,  is  unprepared  to  grasp  great 
thoughts,  and  to  contemplate  those  truths  in  nature,  and 
grace,  which  exalt,  and  enlarge  and  transform  the  soul. 
Hence,  it  is  that  so  many  young  men,  like  little  children,, 
are  unable  to  stand  alone  in  their  studies,  and  look  around 
for  some  one,  or  something  to  lean  upon.  Hence,  the  de¬ 
sire  for  associated  study,  and  the  helps  which  feeble  minds- 
seek  to  aid  them  on  the  royal  road  to  learning.  All  such 
helps,  however  they  may  relieve  a  present  difficulty,  are 
positively  enfeebling  and  hurtful  to  the  mind.  No  young 
man  who  continues  to  use  them,  will  ever  have  the  strength 
of  mind,  or  the  courage  to  lean  upon  himself.  Equally 
great  is  the  power  of  Sober-mindedness,  upon  the  moral 
character.  For  it  chastens  and  controls  the  imagination, 
and  the  passions,  which  lead  the  soul  astray  from  the  path 
of  rectitude.  The  holiest  men,  and  the  most  heavenly 
minded,  have  been  the  most  Sober-minded. 

2.  By  a  determined  effort  of  the  will  to  secure  this  state 
of  mind,  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it.  This  will  necessitate  watchfulness  The  move¬ 
ments  of  thought,  and  the  causes  of  suggestion  are  so 
capricious,  oftentimes  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  the 
soul  must  be  continually  on  her  guard.  There  are  so 
many  enemies  to  every  form  of  good  both  within  us,  and 
without  us,  that  we  can  not  be  safe  without  constant 
watchfulness.  We  req-uire  then,  watchfulness '♦to  detect 
the  evil,  and  strength  of  will  to  subdue  it.  Ho  thoughts 
of  insult,  or  injury,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  or  sensual 
pleasure  rise  in  the  soul,  then  must  the  will  be  determin¬ 
ed  and  active  at  once  to  change  the  current  of  thoughts, 
and  subdue  the  desire.  Hoes  indolence,  or  the  love  of 
ease,  or  the  deceitful  day-dream,  steal  over  the  soul,  then 
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must  the  will,  the  governor  of  the  soul,  rouse  the  powers 
within,  to  resist  the  insidious  foe.  But  if  there  be  no 
watchfulness,  and  the  soul  reposes  securely  in  her  uncon¬ 
scious  strength,  or  the  will  be  feeble  and  timid,  then  will 
the  enemy  rash  in,  like  a  flood,  overpower  the  will,  lead 
the  imagination  captive,  and  open  the  flood-gates  of  pas¬ 
sion  to  the  indulgence  of  all  evil. 

3.  With  all  our  personal  efforts,  we  will  fail  without 
the  help  of  God.  When  we  have  done  what  we  can,  let 
us  implore  the  presence  and  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God.  His  blessing  makes  rich,  and  there  is  no  sorrow 
connected  with  it.  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
gift  comes  from  Him.  We  need  his  aid  continually.  The 
powers,  which  we  possess,  of  whatever  kind,  are  His  gift. 
The  proper  exercise,  and  the  continuance  of  them,  depend 
upon  Him.  The  man  is  a  fool,  who  imagines  that  he  does 
not  need  the  help  of  God,  and  he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  who 
does  not  know  that  in  Him  we  live,  move  and  have  our 
being.  The  voung  man,  who  distrusts  his  own  strength 
and  wisdom,  and  leans  upon  the  strength  and  wisdom  of 
God  everv  dav,  can  not  fail  of  success  in  his  life-work. 
He  has  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 


Universe.  With  His  friendship.,  he  cannot  fail  to  secure 
that  of  all  others,  whom  he  may  need.  He  is  calm  and 
secure  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  All  that  be¬ 
falls  him,  whether  joyous  or  grievous,  promotes  his  high¬ 
est  welfare.  He  fears  no  evil,  for  no  evil  shall  befall  him, 
no  plague  shall  come  nigh  his  dwelling  Thus  living  and 
laboring,  he  accomplishes  the  end  of  life.  With  sound 
mind,  and  sound  heart,  and  the  help  of  God,  he  goes  for¬ 
ward  in  his  life-work,  a  blessing  to  his  friends,  to  the 
Church,  to  his  country,  and  the  world,  until  his  work  is 
completed;  then  he  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do 
follow  him.  Mav  you,  my  young  friends,  leaning  upon 
the  all- sufficiency  of  God,  accomplish  your  life-work, 
and  rest  for  your  salvation,  in  the  righteousness  of  oesus 
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ARTICLE  IY. 

COVENANT  OF  SALT. 

This  expression  occurs,  several  times,  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (13  :  5)  it  is  written  : 
“Ought  ye  not  to  know,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  gave 
the  kingdom  over  Israel  to  David  forever,  even  to  him 

CO  7 

and  to  his  sons  bv  a  covenant  of  salt  V'  In  Numbers 

.  I. 

(18  :  19)  we  read  :  “All  the  heave  offerings  of  the  holy 
things  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
have  1  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with 
thee,  by  a  statute  forever :  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  forever 
before  the  Lord  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee.” 
Also  in  Leviticus  (2  :  13)  it  is  said :  “And  every  oblation 
of  thy  meat  offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  neither 
shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be 

«-*  t/ 

lacking  from  thy  meat  offering :  with  all  thine  offerings 
thou  shalt  offer  salt.” 

Salt  purifies  and  preserves.  It  is  active  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  permanent  in  its  effects.  It  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  purity.  So,  also,  it  has  been 
considered  a  symbol  of  peace  and  perpetuity,  a  token  of 
sincere,  abiding  friendship,  a  promise  of  pure,  continued 
fidelity,  a  pledge  of  an  unbroken,  everlasting  compact.  It 
means  here  a  firm,  incorruptible,  lasting  covenant,  a  sol¬ 
emn  intention,  a  distinct  understanding  and  an  implicit 
declaration'  on  the  part  of  those  concerned,  that  they  will 
do  nothing  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  each  other's  in¬ 
terests,  that  they  will  be  faithful  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  mutual  agreement  and  obligation. 

Some  think  that,  as  in  connection  with  all  sacrifices, 
salt  was  used,  a  covenant  of  salt  implies  a  compact  ratified 
by  solemn  sacrifices.  Among  the  ancients,  salt  was  gen¬ 
erally  offered  with  all  their  sacrifices  and  covenants. 
There  is  frequent  reference  made  to  the  article  of  salt  in 
their  religious  ceremonies  and  rites.  At  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Greeks  used  cakes,  ob?.af  baked. of  coarse  barley, 
or  meal  mixed  with  salt.  Among  the  Romans,  the  knife 
and  the  altar  were  consecrated  for  the  offering  by  sprink¬ 
ling  them  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  the  meal  of  new 
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barley,  or  spelt  roasted,  mola  salsa.  With  the  same,  the 
head  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled,  and  this  is  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  expressed  by  the  word  immolare.  Homer,  in  the 
solemnities  connected  with  religious  worship,  has  given 
several  illustrations  of  the  sacred  use  of  salt.  For  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  Iliad  (Lib.  I,  584)  he  says : 

“Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king 
Disposed  in  rank,  their  hecatomb  they  bring  ; 

With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  offering  of  the  salted  cake.” 

Also,  we  find  in  the  Iliad  (Lib.  IX.,  281) : 

“Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragment  burns, 

And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns.” 

In  the  Amphitruo  (A.  2,  S.  2,  119),  Plautus  says:  Aut 
viola  salsa  hodie ,  aut  thure.  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divinatione , 
(Lib.  II.  Cap.  17,)  uses  the  expression:  Sivvul  ac  violam 
et  vinum  insperseris.  Virgil  in  the  FEneid  (Lib.  II.,  loo) 
introduces  one  of  his  characters,  as  saying : 

Mild  sacra  parari 
Et  salsce  Jruges ,  et  circum  temp  or  a  vittce. 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  Virgil’s 
Bucolica  (VIII,,  82):  Spoarge  violam  et  fragiles  incende  bi- 
tumine  lauros.  Thus,  also,  in  Horace  (Lib.  III.,  Car.  23) 
we  read : 

Mollivit  a  versos  Penates 
Farre pio  saliente  mica. 

Martial  says.:  Consumpsi  salsasque  violas  et  turis  acervos. 
Pliny  repeatedly  refers  to  the  practice  in  such  expressions 
as  salsa  supplicate  and  salsa  litare ,  and  adds,  that  no  sacri¬ 
fice  was  offered  to  the  Gods  without  the  salted  cake. 

In  the  services  of  the  Jewish  altar,  salt  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  indispensable  requisite.  Their  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  something  of  a  festival,  in  which  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  were  supposed  to  be  the  favored  guests  of  God, 
as  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table.  Thus  it  was,  that  al¬ 
most  every  bargain  or  contract  was  concluded  and  con- 
firmed,  and  as  salt  was  considered  an  invariable  or  neces¬ 
sary  appendage,  on  such  occasions,  it  came  to  signify  an 
emblem  of  permanent  friendship,  and  the  phrase  “Cove¬ 
nant  of  Salt,”  only  another  name  for  the  most  inviolable 
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and  enduring  compact.  The  act  of  eating  another  man’s 
salt  was  a  sacred  pledge  of  fidelity,  which  he  feared  to 
violate.  To  eat  salt  with  an  individual,  and  then  to  be¬ 
come  his  enemy,  was  the  most  treacherous  act  that  could 
be  committed,  and  was  visited  with  condign  punishment. 

In  the  East,  from  time  immemorial,  men  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  eat  salt  together,  and  this,  in  their  judgment, 
constituted  the  inviolability  of  an  engagement,  the  sancti¬ 
ty  of  the  obligation  assumed.  At  the  present  day,  the 
Arab  princes,  in  making  a  compact,  are  in  the  habit  of 
eating  a  piece  of  bread  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  this  league 
is  designated  Baracli  Afilech.  Salt,  it  is  said,  is  chosen, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  inherent  qualities,  the  peculiar 
properties  which  it  possesses,  but  because  it  enters  so 
largely  into  all  nutritious  preparations.  It  is  practically 
a  representative  of  the  whole  act  of  eating.  A  man,  when 
he  has  eaten  food  of  any  kind  at  your  table  and  enjoyed 
your  hospitalities,  often  says,  he  has  eaten  salt  with  you. 
Salt,  being  so  prominent  an  ingredient,  is  thus  regarded 
by  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  as  a  part  taken  for  the  whole. 

Numerous  illustrations  are  furnished  of  travellers  in 
the  East,  who,  after  being  plundered  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  Desert,  have  thrown  themselves  upon  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  some  civilized  Arab,  and  claimed  his  protection, 
and  he,  upon  receiving  them  into  his  tent,  and  presenting 
them  with  salt  has  immediately  relieved  their  distress,  and 
never  abandoned  them,  until  thev  were  conducted  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Other  striking  instances  are  mentioned, 
indicating  the  sacredness  of  salt,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship 
and  fidelity  in  every  agreement.  Tamerlane  speaking  of 
a  traitor  who  had  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  who  afterwards  became  loyal  and  obedient,  remarks : 
“My  salt,  which  he  had  eaten,  filled  him  with  remorse  till, 
at  length,  he  fled  from  a  new  master  and  threw  himself  on 
my  mercy.”  Baron  du  Tott,  referring  to  an  individual 
who  was  desirous  of  cultivating  with  him  friendly  rela¬ 
tions,  tells  us  on  his  departure  :  “He  promised,  in  a  short 
time,  to  return  I  had  already  attended  him  half  way 
down  the  stair-case,  when  stopping,  and  turning  briskly 
to  one  of  my  domestics,  he  said,  ‘Bring  me  directly  some 
bread  and  salt.’  What  he  requested  was  brought;  when 
taking  a  little  salt  between  his  fingers,  and  putting  it  with 
a  mysterious  air,  on  a  bit  of  bread,  he  eat  it  with  a  devout 
gravity,  assuring  me  that  I  might  now  rely  on  him.” 
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Baring  the  British  War  in  the  East  Indies,  there  was  the 
greatest  indignation  felt,  as  well  as  the  most  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  expressed,  that  those  who  had  eaten  English  salt, 
had  rebelled  against  English  authority.  D  Herbelot 
gives  the  following  incident,  among  the  other  exploits  of 
Jacoub  ben  Laith,  who  is  said  to  have  broken  into  a  pal¬ 
ace,  and  having  collected  a  large  amount  of  booty,  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  away,  his  foot  came  in 
contact  with  something  which  made  him  stumble.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  article  might  be  of  some  value,  and  putting  it 
to  his  mouth,  the  better  to  distinguish  it,  he  soon  ascer- 
tained  that  it  was  a  lump  of  salt.  This  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  mind,  and  so  deeply  touched  his  heart, 
that  he  left  his  plunder  without  removing  any  part  of  it 
with  him.  Great  was  the  surprise  in  the  palace  on 
the  next  .morning,  on  discovering  that  Jacoub  was  the 

0  7  O 

guilty  man.  Confessing  the  crime,  and  with  so  much  ap¬ 
parent  sincerity  did  he,  on  inquiry,  give  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  he  at  once  won  the  confidence,  and  secured 
the  favor  of  the  Priuce.  He  was  employed  by  him  in 
many  important  enterprises,  and  attained  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  Army.  On  the  death  of  the  Sovereign,  he 
became  his  successor — absolute  master  of  the  throne — 
and  extended  his  conquests  far  and  wide.  His  reverence 
for  salt,  and  the  principles,  which  it  symbolized,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  character,  and  prepared  him  for  his  sub¬ 
sequent  triumphant  career. 

The  Salt  of  the  Covenant  is,  then,  the  emblem  of  the 
integrity  and  incorruptible  character  of  the  covenant. 
God’s  covenant  is  one  that  is  to  endure,  a  compact  that  is- 
never  to  be  broken.  It  speaks  to  us  of  union  with  the 
Father,  of  indissoluble  bonds,  of  an  everlasting  covenant 
of  love  and  faithfulness.  We  consent  to  be  his  obedient, 
loving  children  ;  lie  promises  to  be  our  kind,  protecting, 
loving  Father. 

V _ * 

Communion  wtih  Gmd  is  often  represented  as  a  feast,  to 
which  we  are  invited,  in  which  God  ratifies  or  confirms 
his  covenant  with  us.  Whilst  the  use  of  salt  indicates  the 
perpetuity  of  the  covenant  entered  into  with  believers,  it, 
also,  represents  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  their  services  being  seasoned  are 
rendered  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
their  usefulness  is  advanced  in  counteracting  the  effects  of 
human  depravity,  and  diffusing  a  savor  of  purity,  in  ex- 
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erting  a  conservative  influence  upon  all,  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact. 

It  is  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Christian, 
to  be  united  to  God,  in  “a  covenant  of  salt,”  in  an  abiding 
friendship,  a  perfect  union,  an  everlasting  compact,  a  cove¬ 
nant,  ever  to  be  regulated  by  pure  motives  and  holy  prin¬ 
ciples.  Then  he  becomes  his  chosen  one,  truly  his  child, 
and  an  heir  of  immortal  glory.  Then  shall  he  “abide  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,”  and  “not  be  afraid  for 
the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  fiieth  by  day.” 
He  can  say  of  the  Lord,  “He  is  my  refuge  and  my  for¬ 
tress,  my  God,  in  him  will  I  trust.”  “He  hath  remember¬ 
ed  his  covenant  forever. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CONVERSION.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LOCI  THEOLO- 
GICI  OF  DR.  MARTIN  CHEMNITZ.* 

Ey  Rev.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

In  Conversion ,  is  the  Will  merely  Passive  f 

From  what  has  been  previously  said,  this  question  can 
be  decided  without  any  difficulty  :  but  on  account  of  the 
two  extremes,  Pelagianism  and  Fanaticism,  there  is  often 
a  digression  from  the  path  which  lies  between  them.  For 
here  it  happens,  just  as  Basil ,  in  his  Forty-first  epistle, 
says  concerning  nurserymen,  when  they  desire  to  correct 
the  crookedness  of  a  tender  tree,  they  err  by  drawing  it 
too  much  to  the  other  side.  Erasmus  (2.  Ilyper asp.)  col¬ 
lects  certain  contradictions  from  the  writings  of  Luther,  by 
means  of  which,  he  wishes  to  show  that  Luther,  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  not  consist¬ 
ent  with  himself.  “Because,”  says  he,  “he  sometimes 
affirms,  that  man  can  neither  think,  nor  do,  either  good  or 
evil,  but  that  all  things  happen  by  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
at  other  times,  he  declares  that  the  free  will  can  act  wick¬ 
edly  ;  and  at  still  other  times,  that  by  the  assistance  of 

*  Locus,  l)e  Yiribus  Humanis,  Cap.  7.  , 
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grace,  it  can  do  all  things.”  But  in  the  same  manner, 
Paul,  also,  may  be  said  to  contradict  himself.  “The  Gen¬ 
tiles  do  by  nature,  the  things  contained  in  the  law,”  Rom1. 
2  :  14  ;  and,  “We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
anything,”  2  Cor.  3:5;  and,  “I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengthenefh  me,”  Phil.  4  :  13. 

Our  theologians,  also,  although  they  agree,  frequently 
seem  to  speak  differently,  when  one  opposes  Pelagianism 
and  another  Fanaticism  :  and,  therefore,  contradictions  are 
imagined,  and  unnecessary  controversies  excited.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  must  proceed  very  cautiously  and  unwavering¬ 
ly  between  the  Pelagians  and  the  Fanatics,  lest  while  we 
wish  to  avoid  Scylla,  we  fall  into  Chary bais.  I  will  there¬ 
fore,  submit  three  observations,  but  a  little  attention  to 
which,  will  show  the  true  foundation,  and  shed  light  upon 
many  things  which  seem  hard  to  be  understood. 

Observation  first.  The  division,  which  assigns  to  the 
free  will  four  states,  is  well  known,  and  commonly  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  first  state  was  in  natural  innocency  before  the 
Fall.  The  second  is  in  corrupt  nature,  since  the  Fall.  The 
third  is  after  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  nature,  by  the  Son 
of  God,  and  its  renovation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have 
said  before,  that  this  is  called  the  liberty  of  grace,  where 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  2  Cor.  12  :  9.  The 
fourth  state  is  after  glorification,  when  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
firmity,  no  flesh  to  strive  against  the  Spirit,  but  we  will  be 
equal  to  the  angels,  Math,  12  :  3 ;  yea,  God  will  be  all  in 
all,  1  Cor.  15  :  28.  This  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  Rom.  8  :  2. 

Hence,  we  derive  a  plain  and  easy  reply.  Concerning  the 
first  and  fourth  states,  there  is  no  contention.  But  if  con¬ 
cerning  the  second  state,  the  question  be  asked,  In  spirit¬ 
ual  actions,  what  can  the  free  will  do,  in  itself,  in  its  own 
nature,  through  its  own  powers,  without  the  grace  of  re¬ 
novation  ;  the  correct  reply  would  be.  that  it  cannot  effect 
anything.  For  a  dead  nature  does  nothing.  If,  likewise, 
concerning  the  second  state,  the  question  be  asked,. 
Whether  from  its  own  natural  powers,  either  as  a  partial 
cause,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  it  con¬ 
tributes  toward  conversion  any  faculty  or  action  ;  the  true 
reply  would  be,  that  it  is  merely  passive.  And,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  Augustine  was  un¬ 
willing  to  call  the  first  motion  of  conversion,  co-operating 
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grace,  but  merely  operating  (gratia  operans).  But  when 
it  is  asked  concerning  the  third  state,  Whether  there  be 
any  freedom  of  the  will ;  in  this  state  as  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  liberated,  Scripture  expressly  replies,  2  Cor.  8  :  17, 
“Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.’7  John 
8  :  36,  “If  the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  you 
shall  be  free  indeed.”  Bom.  6  :  18,  “Being  made  free 
from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness.”  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  state,,  the  will  is  not  inactive. 
“For  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  might  de- 
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stroy  the  works  of  the  devil,”  1  John  3:8;  that  he 
might  free  from  sin,  Bom.  6  :  18 ;  that  he  might  quicken 
the  dead,  Eph.  2:5. 

Augustine  also  used  this  distinction  in  replying  to  2  Tim. 
2  :  21,  “If  a  man,  therefore,  purge  himself  from  these,  he 
shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and  meet  for  the 
master’s  use,”  saying,  The  condition  of  man  not  as  yet 
believing,  is  one  thing  :  but  that  of  man  illuminated  and 
restored  by  grace,  is  another.  Notice  must  also  be  taken 
of  the  fact,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  there  were  some 
who  accepted  those  things  concerning  the  captivity  and 
servitude  of  the  will,  which  were  maintained,  against  the 
Pelagians,  in  such  a  sense,  as  if,  even  after  renovation, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  was  neither 
liberty,  nor  action  of  the  liberated  will ;  but  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  renovation,  just  as  a  stone,  or  wax  receives  an  im¬ 
pression. 

On  account  of  the  disputations  of  these  Enthusiasts, 
Augustine  wrote  his  book,  De  Gratia,  et  Libero  Arbitrio , 
just  as  previously,  he  had  written  against  the  Pelagians, 
De  Natura  et  Gratia'.  He  says,  Cap.  2,  De  Libero  Arbi- 
trio)  “When  anything  is  wrought  according  to  God,  this 
does  not  detract  from  man’s  own  will.”  Cap.  16,  “It  is 
certain  that  we  will,  when  wTe  will :  but  he  who  works  in 
us,  causes  us  to  will.  It  is  also  certain,  that  we  act,,  when 
we  act :  but  he  causes  us  to  act,  by  granting  to  the  will 
most  efficacious  power,  as  he  says  in  Ezekiel  36  :  27,  “I 
will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in 
my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do* 
them.”  Hypognasticon  3,  “Let  no  one  so  trust  concerning 
grace,  as  though  God,  who  has  provided  the  death  of  his 
Son,  does  not  require  works  of  the  free  will.  Yea,  let  it. 
depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  let  it  watch,,  ask,  seekr 
knock,” 
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This  doctrine,  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  new  crea¬ 
ture,  should  be  diligently  taught.:  1.  That  we  may  learn 
to  recognize  the  nature  and  the  greatness  of  the  favor  of 
renovation.  2.  Lest  any  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  Heb. 
12  :  15.  3.  Lest  we  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  wishes 

to  assist  us.  For  Paul  thus  exhorts  the  Corinthians, 
“That  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.1'  But  it 
should  always  be  added,  that  this  grace  is  not  complete  ; 
and  that  strength  is  made  perfect  in  wetness. 

Moreover,  if  any  one  should  ask,  whether  in  this  state, 
the  will  is  purely  passive  or  active,  Augustine  elegantly 
replies,  De  Correptione  et  Gratia ,  Gap  2  :  “Let  them  un¬ 
derstand,  that  if  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  they  are  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  that,  that  which  is  performed, 
they  perform  ;  and  when  they  act,  they  should  give  thanks 
to  Him,  by  whom  they  are  impelled.  For  they  are  im¬ 
pelled  that  they  may  act,  not  that  they  may  be  destitute 
of  action. ”  So  also  Paul  declares,  2  Cor.  13  :  3,  “Christ 
speaking  in  me.” 

Observation  second .  Conversion  or  renovation  is  not 
such  a  change  as  is  immediately,  in  one  moment,  accom¬ 
plished  and  perfected  in  ail  its  parts  :  but  it  has  its  begin¬ 
nings  and  progress,  by  which  in  great  weakness  it  is  made 
perfect.  We  should  not,  therefore,  think,  “I  will  wait 
with  a  secure  and  inactive  will,  until  conversion  or  reno¬ 
vation,  without  any  absolute  motion  of  mine,  takes  place 
by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  For  no  one  can 
show  the  mathematical  point,  in  which  the  freed  will  be¬ 
gins  to  act.  B  ut  when  preceding  grace  {gratia  praeveniens), 
i.  e.,  the  first  beginning  of  faith  and  conversion,  is  given 
to  man,  the  strife  of  the  flesh  and  Spirit  immediately  be¬ 
gins  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  this  strife  cannot  occur  with¬ 
out  a  motion  of  our  will.  For  while  Moses  was  alive,  the 
Holy  Spirit  contended  in  him,  against  his  flesh,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner  from  that,  in  which  Michael  contended  with 
the  Devil  concerning  his  dead  body,  Jude  9.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  likewise,  the  desire  is  more  undefined,  the  assent 
weaker,  the  obedience  feebler  :  and  these  gifts  ought  to 
grow.  But  they  grow  in  us,  not  as  a. block  is  drawn  by 
violent  impulse,  or  as  lillies  grow  without  labor  and  care, 
but  by  endeavoring,  striving,  asking,  seeking,  knocking; 
and  this  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  He  who 
gives  talents  to  his  servants  says :  Occupy  till  I  come, 
Luke  19  :  13.  He  does  not  say,  Hide  them  in  the  earth. 
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Paul,  also,  uses  a  very  plain  word,  2  Tim.  1  :'6,  4iI  put  thee 
in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up  (a m^rtvpe^  the  gift  of 
God  which  is  in  thee.” 

What,  therefore,  is  taught  concerning  preceding,  pre¬ 
paring  and  working  grace,  has  this  sense  :  That  in  conver¬ 
sion,  our  part  is  not  first,  but  that  God  through  the  Word 
and  divine  inspiration,  goes  before  us,  moving  and  impel¬ 
ling  the  will.  But  after  this  motion  of  the  will,  divinely 
made,  the  humaii  will  is  not  purely  passive  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  moved  and  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not  re¬ 
sist,  but  yields  and  becomes  a  co-worker  with  God.  There 
is  a  similar  sentiment  in  JJe  JJogmatibus  Eeclesise :  God 
works  in  us,  so  that  we  will  and  do  what  he  wishes ;  nor 
does  he  permit  that  to  be  inactive  in  us,  which  he  has 
given  us  to  use,  and  not  to  neglect :  so,  therefore,  vre  are  co¬ 
workers  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  if  we  should  see  that 
anything  in  us  becomes  feeble  on  account  of  our  remiss¬ 
ness,  we  should  earnestly  go  again  to  him,  who  heals  all 
our  shortcomings,  and  who  has  commanded  us  to  pray, 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

But  Augustine  has  brought  foiwvard  an  excellent  exr 
ample  in  his  own  conversion,  in  which  we  see  a  living  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question,  hovr  amidst  the  hidden  sparks,  and 
feeble  beginnings  of  preceding  grace,  the  will  is  not  inac¬ 
tive,  but  the  strife  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  begins. 
For  questions  of  this  character  should  be  decided  from  in¬ 
dividual  cases ;  they  are  best  known,  not  from  idle  dispu¬ 
tations,  nor  from  the  examples  of  others,  but  from  person¬ 
al  experience,  as  perceived  in  the  serious  exercises  of  our 
own  repentance.  But  as  many  live  without  any  exercise 
of  faith  or  prayer,  they  collect  many  inexplicable  things, 
concerning  matters,  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 
On  this  account,  the  consideration  of  the  example  furnish¬ 
ed  1  y  the  conversion  of  Augustine ,  will  be  useful. 

We  have  said  at  another  time,  that  whilst  reading  the 
Hortensius  of  Cicero ,  he  had  from  the  strength  of  his  own  free 
will,  conceived  a  desire  for  truth  ;  that  he  began  to  have  a 
distaste  for  the  Scriptures,  and  embraced  the  heresy  of  the 
Manicheans.  But  the  beginning  of  his  saving  conversion,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  preceded  by  the  divine  grace,  he  th  us  describes, 
Confessiones ,  Liber  5;  Cap.  13-14  :*  “1  listened  attentively  to 

"*Th.e  citations  from  Augustine’s  Confessions,  may  be  found  in  the 
American  translation,  edited  by  AY.  ft.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Andover, 
1365,  on  pages,  111,  173.  178,  181,  186,  200. 
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Ambrose  preae'hing  to  the  people,  not  with  the  motive, 
with  which  I  should  have  listened,  but  as  it  were,  for 
the  purpose  of  closely  studying  his  eloquence  ;  of  the 
matter,  concerning  which  he  discoursed,  I  was  a  careless 
and  scornful  looker  on.  Yet,  together  with  the  words 
which  I  loved,  there  came  also  into  my  soul,  although 
gradually,  the  things  which  I  had  neglected.  For,  first, 
it  began  to  appear  to  me.,  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  could 
be  defended  :  but  it  did  not  as  vet  seem  victorious.  But 

*y 

then  I  earnestly  bent  my  mind,  to  see  if  in  any  way,  I 
could,  by  any  certain  proof,  convict  the  Manicheans  of 
falsehood  ;  therefore,  wavering,  I  determined  to  abandon 
the  Manicheans,  and  resolved  to  become  a  Catechumen  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  until  something  certain  would  mani¬ 
fest  itself.5'  Lib.  7  :  Cap.  21.  “Most  eagerly,  therefore,  did 
I  seize  the  venerable  writings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
chiefly  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Whereupon,  those  diffi¬ 
culties  vanished,  wherein  he  once  seemed  to  me,  to  contra- 
.dict  himself,  and  not  to  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the 
law.  And  I  began,  and  found  that  whatever  truth  I  read 
there,  I  learned  with  the  praise  of  grace  :  that  whoso  sees 
may  not  so  glory  as  if  he  had  not  received,  not  only  what 
he  sees,  but  also  that  he  sees  55  Lib  8  :  20,  “I  went  to 
Simplicianus,  and  explained  to  him  the  circuits  of  my 
wandering.  He  narrated  to  me  how  Victorinus  a  cele- 
brated  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  began  to  read  Scripture,  and 
said  to  Simplicianus  secretly,  You  may  know  that  I  am 
already  a  Christian.  He  replied,  I  will  not  believe  it,  un¬ 
til  I  see  you  within  the  Church  of  Christ.  Victorinus 
jestingly  said,  Do  walls  therefore,  make  Christians  ?  (for 
he  was  afraid  to  offend  his  friends).  But  afterwards  when 
by  reading  and  earnest  meditation,  he  increased  in  firm¬ 
ness,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  said  to  Simplicianus. 
Let  us  go  into  the  Church;  I  wish  to  become  a  Christian. 
Finally,  when  the  hour  for  professing  his  faith  had  arriv¬ 
ed  (which  profession  is  generally  made  at  Rome,  by  those 
who  are  to  be  baptized,  from  an  elevated  position,  in  sight 
of  the  believers),  the  presbyters  offered  Victorinus  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  his  profession  more  privately  (inasmuch, 
as  it  was  customary  to  make  this  offer  to  some,  who  on 
account  of  bashfulness  were  likely  to  be  disconcerted) ;  but 
that  he  preferred  to  make  his  profession  openly.”  Cap. 
5,  “When  he  related  this  concerning  Victorinus,  I  was 
on  fire  to  imitate  him  ;  but  the  enemy  held  my  will,  and 
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.thence  had  made  a  chain  for  me,  and  bound  me.  But 
that  new  will  partially  wounded  which  had  begun  to  be  in 
me,  was  not  as  yet  able  to  overcome  the  former  strength¬ 
ened  by  age.  Thus,  by  my  own  experience,  I  understood 
how  the  flesh  lusts  against  the  Soirit.  Thus,  the  thoughts, 
with  which  I  meditated  upon  thee,  were  like  the  efforts  of 
-those  wishing  to  awake,  who,  nevertheless,  are  overcome, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  depth  of  sleep.  There  was  nothing 
which  I  could  reply  to  thee,  calling  to  me,  Arise,  Eph.  4, 
except  those  dull  and  drowsy  words,  Presently — -yes,  pres¬ 
ently — Leave  me  yet  a  little  while.  But  my  “presently” 
had  no  limit ;  and*“Leave  me  for  a  little  while,”  went  on 
for  a  long  while.  Cap.  2.  “Thus  I  grew  sick  and  was 
tormented,  I  groaned,  I  fretted  :  and  thou,  0  Lord,  didst 
press  upon  me  inwardly,  lest  I  should  again  give  over.  I 
said  to  myself.  Let  it  be  done  now,  now  be  it  done :  and 
with  the  word  I  went  into  peace.  I  stood  hard  by,  and 
breathed,  because  a  great  storm  of  tears  had  arisen.  How 
long,  0  Lord,  how  long?  To-morrow  and  to-morrow? 
"Why  not  now,  why  not  this  hour  ?  Lo,  I  hear  a  voice, 
Take  up,  and  read.” 

I  desired  to  quote  these  words  of  Augustine,  because 
from  this  example,  the  matter  can  be  better  understood,  • 
than  from  many  arguments. 

Observation  Third.  In  conversion,  the  Spirit  precedes, 
moves  and  impels  the  will,  not  as  in  his  general  action,  in 
which  he  changes  and  overturns  the  designs  of  the  wicked, 
not  thinking  ot  any  such  thing  (as  has  been  shown  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  place);  but  through  the  word  of  the  gospel.  More¬ 
over  this  is  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  Lord  slays  the 
wicked  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  2  Thess.  2:8;  11  : 
4,  though  he  may  neither  hear,  nor  read,  nor  meditate  upon 
the  word,  yea  he  may  even  distort  and  persecute  it.  But 
since  faith  is  by  hearing,  Rom.  10  :  17,  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  through  the  word  .of  the  gospel,  heard  or  meditated 
upon,  and  from  it  preceding  grace  begins. 

If  the  expression  be  understood  aright,  it  is  correctly 
said  that  there  are  three  causes  of  good  actions :  1.  The 
Word  of  Gord ;  2.  The  Holy  Spirit;  and  8.  The  Human 
Will.  For  the  human  will  does  not  concur,  so  as  from  its 
own  powers  to  assist  spiritual  actions,  just  as  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  manner,  the  three  causes,  Natural  Desire,  Learning 
and  Practice,  concur.  For  this  was  the  opinion  of  Pela- 
gius.  But  the  human  will  is  enumerated  among  the 
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(Causes  of  good  actions:  1.  Because  it  can  resist  the  Iloly 
Spirit,  Acts  7  :  51,  and  destroy  the  work  of  God,  Iiom. 
14*:  20.  For  Saul  had  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  good 
Spirit  of  God  moved  him,  i.  e  ,  two  causes  were  present. 
Bat  as  Saul  opposed  Him,  by  a  contrary  act  of  the  will, 
the  Holy  Spirit  departed  from  him,  1  Sam.  16  :  14.  So, 
also,  Matt  23:  37  :  “How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
your  children,  and  ye  would  not.'1  2.  The  human  will  is 
enumerated,  because  the  children  of  God  are  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  that  being  ignorant  and  unwilling,-  they 
should  beliete,  or  do  that  which  is  right, bn  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  Balaam  blessed,  and  his  ass  spoke,  Hum.  22  :  28,- 
and  Caiphas  prophesied,  John  11  :  51.  But  grace  makes 
those  willing,  who  are  unwilling,  because  it  works  to  will. 

“I  clelioht  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,”  Rom.  7:22;  to  will 
is  present  with  me,”  v.  18;  “I  icould  do  good,”  v.  21.  If 

1  do  this  willingly ,  I  have  a  reward,”  1  Cor.  9  :  17. 
“There  was  a  readiness  to  will”  2  Cor  8  :  11.  “Feed  the 
flock  of  God,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ,”  1  Peter 
5  :  12.  “Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,”  Rom.  6  :  17. 
“That  thy  benefit  should  not  be,  as  it  were,  of  necessity, 
but  willingly ,”  Philemon  14.  “His  delight  is  in  the  law 
©f  the  Lord,”  Ps.  1  :  1.  “I  will  voluntarily'  sacrifice  untoj 
thee,”  Ps  54  :  6. 

In  a  good  deed,  therefore,  there  is  also  a  concurrence  of 
the  human  will :  not,  indeed,,  a  captive  and  dead  will,  as  it 
is  in  itself  and  by  nature,  as- described  in  Eph.  2  :  1  but 
liberated  and  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustine, 
therefore,  says  correctly,  Be  gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio ,  Cap. 

2  :  “It  is  certain  that  our  will  is  required  to  do  that  which' 
is  right,  but  we  have  not  this  ability  from  our  own 
strength,”  but  God  works  in  us  to  will.”  Be  Correptione 
et  Gratia ,  Cap.  12.  “It  is  only  because  the  will  of  the  re¬ 
generate  is  enkindled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  are, 
therefore,  able  thus  to  will ;  therefore,  they  will,  in  this- 
manner,  because  God  works  in  them  to  will.” 

Finally,  let  notice  also  be  taken  of  this.  Feeling  and 
experience  do  not  come  before  faith*:-  the  work  must  be 
begun  by  the  word.  Therefore,  we  should  not  frame  an 
argument  from  experience,  in  this  manner :  “I  do  not  feel 
that  motion  and  impulse  of  will,  by  which  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  precede  us.  Therefore  I  will  , 
not  hear,  I  will  not  meditate,  I  will  not  seek,  knock,  strive, 
endeavor.  But  when  the  mind  hearing  or  meditatingy 
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sustains  itself,  and  does  not  resist ;  yea,  when  it  seriously 
strives,  ns  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Augustine,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  then  at  work,  moving,  hn- 
pelling,  and  assisting  the  will.  Therefore,  you  should 
s^ek,  you  should  ask,'  you  should  knock.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  the  heart  also  feels  that  which  it  apprehends  in  the 
promise;  but  frequently,  and  rather  more  frequently,  it 
experiences  the  truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  hides  his  aid  in 
g-roanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  Korn.  8  :  26.  There¬ 
fore,  you  should  not  seek  whether  you  feel,  because 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness:-  but  in  faith,  you 
should  trust  in  God,  according  to  the  promise,  though  you 
feel  nothing,-  yea,  even  though  you  feel  the  contrary.  In 
accordance  with  this  sentiment,  Augustine  says,  in  his 
treatise  on  John:  “If  you  are  not  drawn,  pray  that  you 
may  be  drawn.” 

Notice  should  also  be  taken  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  time 
of  Augustine,  there  were  some  who  thought  that  those 
who  had  not  felt  divinely-inspired  motions,  should  not  be 
reproved  ;  but  should  only  be  prayed  for.  This  Augus¬ 
tine  refutes  in  his  treatise,  De  Correptione  et  Gratia.  For 
teaching  the  word,  exhorting  and  reproving,  are  the 
means  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  goes  before  the 
will. 

These  observations  give'  us  much  warning,  by  showing 
how,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Augustine’s  reply  to 
Pelagius,  other  errors  arose,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
refute,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had  to  explain  his 
opinion  more  clearly.  From  these  remarks,  also,  there 
can  be  drawn  a  solution  of  the  question  concerning  the 
activity  of  the  will,  whether,  in  conversion,  it  is  entirely 
passive,  and  whether  it  is  inoperative  in  spiritual  actions. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

By  Rev.  Reuben  Weiser,  Manchester,  Md. 

We  here  propose  to  give  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  delivery  of  this  immortal  document,  in  the  words 
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of  those  who  were  present  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
In  the  ninth  volume  of  Luther’s  works,  published  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  in  1557,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  1530,  so  full  and  so' 
minute,  that  one  can,  as  it  were,'  go  back  to  1530,  and 
place  himself  in  the  very  midst  of  those  thrilling  scenes. 
Here  we  can  hear  the  different  persons,-  who  figured  so 
conspicuously  on  that  occasion,  speaking  in  Latin,  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian,  and  some  of  them  in  very  bad  Her¬ 
man.  Everything  was  done  with  a  solemnity  and  delib¬ 
eration  becoming  the  important  work.  This,  to  every 
theologian,  but  more  especially  to  every  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gian,  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  As  this  edition  of 
Luther’s  works  is  rare  in  this  country,  we  propose  to 
translate  the  narrative  for  the  pages  of  the  Review.  It  is 
found  in  Luther’s  works  page' 370,  et  sgg.,  Yol.  IX.  Wit¬ 
tenberg. 

W e  shall  not  give  an  account  of  the  incipient  steps  that 
were- taken  to  make  the  great  Confession,  nor  shall  we,  at 
this  time,,  concern  ourselves  in  reference  to  its  authorship. 
Melanchthon  and  the  other  Lutheran  theologians  under¬ 
stood  Luther’s  views  and  feelings  perfectly  well,  and  they 
would  not  have  put  one  sentiment  into  that  document, 
that  he  could  not  approve.  That  he  did  not  see  the  iden¬ 
tical  copy  that  was  read  before  the  Diet,  is  evident,  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  time  for  it,  between  its  comple¬ 
tion  and  delivery.  •  The  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  called  for 
the  express  purpose  of  adjusting  the  religious  difficulties 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  labors  of  Luther.  These  la¬ 
bors  had  commenced  in  1517,  the  31st  of  October,  ifhich 
is  still  observed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
In  1521  a  Diet  had  been  held  at  Worms,  where  Luther' 
had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  He  was 
bound  over  “to  keep  the  peace,”  but  he  did  not  keep  it. 
He  preached,  and  prayed  and  wrote,  after  his  escape  from 
his  Wartburg  prison,  as  though  no  restraints  had  ever 
been  imposed  upon  him.  During  those  nine  years  mar¬ 
vellous  changes  had  taken  place  in  Germany;  the  reforma- 
mation  had  made  rapid  progress,  the  preaching  and  printing 
of  the  truth  had  awakened  the  public  mind,  and  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  whole  church.  The  Pope,  and  his  cardinals- 
and  bishops  were  alarmed,  and  saw  that  something  must 
be  done  to  check  the  onward  march  of  the  reformation. 
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Charles  V.  had  just  been  elected  Emperor  of  the  Bomarf 
empire,  and  this  was  the  first  Diet  he  had  ever  held  in 
Germany.  Pie  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  education,  he 
was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  and  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  anxious  to  save  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
from  distraction.  Many  false  representations  concerning 
the  Lutherans,  had  been  made  to  the  young  and  credulous 
Emperor.  The  Lutherans  were  presented  to  him  as  mon¬ 
sters  of  iniquity,  as  infidels’,  and  even  atheists.  He  was, 
for  this  reason,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  were  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  these  “filthy  heretics,”  as  they  were  called  by 
one  of  the  cardinals.  He,  therefore,  issued  his  mandate 
for  a  Dint,:  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city  of  Augsburg,  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1530.  This  mandate  was  issued  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1530,  from  Bologna.  The  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony  was  requested  to  have  a  declaration  of  the 
faith  and  practices  of  the  Protestants  ready.  On  the  14th 
of  March,  the  Elector  appointed  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Justus  Jonas  and  Dr.  Bugenhagen  to  prepare  such  a  doc¬ 
ument.  The  first  draft  of  this  Confession  was  presented 
to  the  Elector,  at  Easter,  in  the  citv  of  Torgau.  The 
Schwabach  Articles  were  the  ground-work  of  these  Tor- 
gau  Articles,  as  those  of  Torgau  were  the  basis  of  the 
Confession.  The  Elector  was  much  pleased  with  these 
Articles ;  he,  therefore,  gave  his  consent  to  their  spirit 
and  import,  and  requested  Melanchthon  to  prepare  the 
Articles  to  be  presented  to  the  Diet.  He  did  this,  not,  as 
has  been  said  by  some,  to  exclude  Luther  from  any  parti¬ 
cipation  in  this  great  work,  but  merely  because  from  the 
mild  and  gentle  Melanchthon  he  expected  something 
more  attractive  and  less  repulsive.  He  wanted  to  give  as 
little  offence  as  possible,  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  left  for 
Augsburg.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Elector,  his  son, 
John  Frederick,  his  Chancellor  Pontanus,  or  Bruck,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  Bayer,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Justus  Jo¬ 
nas,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  other  Lutheran  theologians, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen,  all  clad  in  rich  scarlet 
cloaks,  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  and  a  number  of  other 
persons,  perhaps  three  hundred  in  all.  This  was  a  grand 
and  imposing  cavalcade.  When  they  were  about  to  start 
from  Coburg,  the  Elector  gave  peremptory  orders,  that 
Luther  should  remain  at  Coburg.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
sad  disappointment  to  the  Great  Beformer,  but  as  the 
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Elector  assured  him  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
his  consent  and  advice,  he  was  satisfied.  There  were  three 
reasons  why  Luther  should  not  go  to  Augsburg:  1.  lie 
was  not  summoned  to  appear  there,  as  be  had  been  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Diet  of  Worms;  the  controversy  had  become  a 
state  affair,  and  was  no  longer  an  individual  matter. 
2.  As  Luther  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 
at  Worms,  and  that  edict  had  never  been  revoked,  his 
presence  at  Augsburg  might  have  been  offensive  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  wise  aud  prudent  Elector  did  not  wish 
to  give  unnecessary  umbrage  to  the  Diet.  3.  The  citizens 
of  Augsburg  had  written  to  the  Elector,  and  requested 
that,  Luther  should  not  be  brought  to  the  Diet,  for  fear  of 
a  riot.  These  were  all  satisfactory  reasons  why  Luther 
should  remain  at  Coburg.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Elector,  or  any  other  person,  wished  to  exclude  Luther 
from  participating  in  the  getting  up  of  the  Confession. 
On  the  2nd  of  Mav,  the  Elector,  with  his  large  retinue, 
reached  Augsburg,  and  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  first  Prince  that  arrived,  for  it  had  been  reported  that 
he  would  not  dare  to  appear  at  the  Diet.  Presently  one 
cavalcade  after  another  came  pouring  into  the  city,  until 
it  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  chivalry  of  ail 
Germany  was  there ;  it  was  a  brilliant  assembly,  such  as 
Germany  had,  perhaps,  never  witnessed.  Eev.  George 
Spalatin,  the  Elector’s  chaplain,  who  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Diet,  kept  a  private  journal  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  and  this  journal  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  the  editors  of  Luther’s  works  have  incor¬ 
porated  it  in  his  works.  In  this  journal  there  is  much  of 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  make 
out  the  picture.  Among  those  Spanish  and  Italian  noble¬ 
men,  there  were  often  revelings,  drunken  frolics,  and 
brawls,  and  even  murders  were  not  uncommon.  Ho  won¬ 
der,  for  during  nearly  three  months,  there  were  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  strangers  in  the  little  city  of  Augsburg. 

The  first  contest  at  Augsburg ,  between  the  opposite  parties. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  immediately  ordered  their  chaplains  to  preach  the 
gospel,  which  they  did  with  great  earnestness,  to  large 
and  attentive  congregation.  Justus  Jonas,  Brenz,  Snepff, 
and  other  distinguished  pastors,  preached  in  the  churches 
of  St.  LTlric  and  St.  Catherine,  with  great  boldness  and 
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power.  The  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  also,  ordered  his  priest 
to  preach,  but  alas !  they  could  say  mass  better  than 
preach  the  gospel.  The  people  laughed  at  their  puerile 
attempts.  Before  the  close  of  the  Diet,  more  than  half  the 
citizens  of  Augsburg  were  Protestant  in  their  views. 
The  Emperor  was  still  at  Inspruck,  and  was  offended  at 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  He  sent  a  message  to  the 
Elector,  commanding  him  at  once  to  suppress  it.  The 
Elector  consulted  his  friends  on  the  subject;  they  were  all 
willing  to  yield  the  point,  except  Pontanus,  who  said  :  “If 
we  yield  this  first  point,  they  will  soon  crush  us.”  The 
Emperor  was  still  at  Inspruck,  where  his  Chaplain,  Gat- 
tarina,  lay  very  sick ;  this  good  man,  of  whom  the  Luth¬ 
erans  had  expected  much,  died  on  the  8th  of  June.  The 
Emperor,  with  his  magnificent  cavalcade,  reached  Augs¬ 
burg  on  the  loth  of  June.  In  the  meantime,  Melanch- 
thon  and  Pontanus,  and  all  the  Protestants,  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Papal  party.  Me- 
Janchthon,  especially,  tried  to  learn  what  the  Papal  party 
wanted,  and  shaped  his  thoughts  and  words  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  to  their  views,  as  well  as  he  could,  without  violating 
his  conscience,  or  sacrificing  the  truth.  The  object  of  the 
Confession  seems  to  have  been  to  show  the  Emperor,  who 
was  ignorant  on  the  subject,  how  little  the  Lutherans  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Church  of  Pome.  This  Confession,  which 
was  originally  called  Apology,  was  written  in  Latin  and 
German,  and  it  was  all  written  by  Melanchthon.  It  was 
finished — the  plan  and  outlines — Spalatin  says,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  four  days  before  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Augs¬ 
burg.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  arrived,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Lutherans  still  preached  in  the  churches  of  Augs¬ 
burg.  Here  arose  another  contest.  The  Emperor  insisted 
upon  a  suspension  of  preaching,  the  Protestants  contended 
for  the  rights  of  conscience.  At  last  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon ;  none  were  to  preach,  but  those  appointed 
by  the  Emperor.  Thei^e  was  great  delay  about  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Confession.  We  thought,  at  one  time,  it  would 
not  be  read  at  all.  The  Pope’s  Legate,  Cardinal  Campeg- 
gio,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  when  it  was  read,  he  was  not 
■  present.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Emperor  informed  the 
Protestant  Princes,  that  he  would  receive  their  Confession 
on  the  24th.  But  when  the  24th  came,  he  wished  it 
handed  to  the  Diet  without  being  publicly  read,  but  the 
Protestants  insisted  upon  its  being  read.  Finally,  on  the 
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25th  of  June,  1530,  a  clay  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  this  great 
Confession  was  read.  The  Diet  met  in  a  small  private 
chapel.  When  all  was  ready,  Chancellor  Pontanus,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  Bayer,  appeared  before  the  Emperor,  the 
former  with  a  Latin,  the  latter  with  a  German,  copy.  The 
Emperor  wished  the  Latin  copy  read,  but  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  said:  “We  are  now  on  German  ground,  and  here 
German  language  ought  to  be  used.”  The  Emperor  yield¬ 
ed  the  point.  Vice-Chancellor  Bayer  then  read  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  manner,  so  that  it  was 
heard,  not  only  by  those  in  the  chapel  (about  three  hun¬ 
dred,)  but  by  several  thousands  who  had  gathered  around 
it.  Thus  the  Protestants  had  an  opportunity  to  give  an 
account  of  their  faith.  In  this  illustrious  document  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  boldly  spoken.  This  Confession 
may  be  regarded  as  the  united  product  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  although  Melanchthon  himself  wrote  itT  vet  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Luther,  and  Pontanus,  and,  at  least, 
twenty  other  distinguished  Lutheran  theologians,  who 
were  at  Augsburg  during  the  meeting  of  the  Diet.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  stupendous  product  of  the  human 
mind.  Iso  such  a  document  had  ever  been  prepared  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  so  clear,  so  rich 
in  thought,  so  biblical,  so  reasonable,  so  impregnable  in 
its  positions,  and  yet  so  simple  and  unpretending  that  it 
cannot  but  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent  men. 
Iso  wonder  some  of  our  fathers  considered  those  who 
composed  it  as  under  the  influence  of  partial  inspiration. 
It  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
sent  forth  in  all  directions;  everywhere  it  was  received 
with  profound  respect.  It  was  like  the  re-publication  of 
a  new  gospel  from  heaven.  Even  the  Papal  sophists  were 
confounded  and  disarmed.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  that  was  not  true,  and  thev  felt  it.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  was  so  elated,  that  he  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  Luther,  that  same  evening,  and  congratulated  him  on 
what  had  been  accomplished.* 

George  Spalatin  s  Account  of  what  Transpired  after  the 

Reading  of  the  Confession. 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  rigid  Romanist,  said  to  the 

*J  ide  this  interesting  letter  in  Luther’s  works  :  Wittenberg.  1552, 
Edition,  page  412. 
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Elector  of  Saxony,  after  tlie  Confession  was  read,  I  have 
never  understood  your  doctrines  in  that  light  before.  On 
Sunday  the  Bishops  and  Princes  of  the  Papal  party,  held 
a  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  attacking  our  Confession.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Em- 
peror  rode  to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburg. 
On  Monday  the  citizens  swore  allegiance  to  the  Emperor ; 
this  was  done  by  raising  their  hands.  Thirty -five  years 
before  the  citizens  of  Augsburg  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  same  way.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  was  expected,  but  he  is 
now  said  to  be  sick,  and  cannot,  nor  will  not  come.  The 
Queen  of  Hungary,  the  Emperor’s  sister,  who  arrived  to¬ 
day,  refused  to  silence  her  chaplain,  Hr.  Faber,  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  requested  ;  she  told  the  Emperor,  to  his  face, 
that  she  did  not,  like  her  husband  and  her  brother  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  intend  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  Romish  priests. 
Our  Confession  was  translated  into  French  by  Alexander 
Schweise,  and  by  order  of  the  Pope’s  Legate,  into  Welsh 
(i.  e.,  Italian),  and  sent  t’o  Rome.  Everybody  is  anxious 
to  get  our  Confession,  It  is  reported  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Saltzburg  said  :  The  Lutherans  have  written  a  Confes¬ 
sion  on  white  paper,  with  black  ink;  if  I  were  the  Emper¬ 
or,  I  would  give  them  an  answer,  written  with  red  ink. 
He  received  from  a  Lutheran,  a  reply,  “Let  the  Emperor 
take  care  if  he  writes  with  red  ink,  that  it  does  not  spirt 
in  his  own  face.”  Duke  George  seems  to  be  very  friendly 
towards  the  Elector,  bat  in  religious  matters,  thoughtless 
and  obdurate.  There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  learned 
men,  in  the  Emperor’s  Court.  Although  there  are  many 
monks  and  priests,  yet  there  are  none  who  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Lutheran  pastors  are 
more  learned  and  penetrating.  Let  us  ask  God  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  works  of  the  Devil.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Pope  has  agreed  that  some  abuses  should  be  corrected  in 
the  Church.  The  people  in  the  city  of  Augsburg  are 
much  divided,  the  majority  are  Zwinglians  and  Papists, 
but  there  are  a  few  Lutherans  here.  On  Tuesday,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  George  of  Brandenburg,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  were  very  graciously 
received.  On  the  same  day,  the  Emperor  invited  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  pay  him  a  visit.  On  W ednesday, 
things  were  quiet.  Dr.  Faber,  chaplain  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  an  excellent  man,  furnished  us  with  the 
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Barries  of  the  twenty  Papal  Doctors,  who  are  to  refute  our 
Confession,  among  them  we  find  Dr.  John  Eck,  Cochlaeus 
and  Dr.  Wimpina.  We  shall  see  what  they  will  make  of 
it.  Since  the  reading  of  our  Confession,  our  enemies  have 
become  more  quiet  in  regard  to  our  doctrines.  Some  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  Church,  seem  to  approve  of 
our  position.  They  wish  to  do  no  wrong.  On  Saturday 
the  Emperor  had  a  long  interview  with  Philip  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The 
Strasburg  delegates  have  been  trying  to  treat  with 
a  num  ber  of  free  cities,  but  neither  Constance,  Ulm, 
Memmingen,  nor  Frankfort  would  accept  of  their  Confes¬ 
sion.  Strasburg  stands  alone  in  her  Confession.  The 
Emperor’s  Confessor  said,  one  day,  to  Melanchthon,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  some  of  our  learned  German  theo¬ 
logians  should  object  to  your  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  for  I  have  long  held  that  view,  and  have  often  so 
expressed  myself  in  the  presence  of  learned  men.  The 
city  of  Frankfort  has  signified  its  intention  to  stand  by 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  "Confession.  We  have 
been  requested  to  furnish  our  Confession  for  the  kings  of 
England  and  Portugal,  and  other  Potentates.  On  Sunday 
we  had  a  terrible  hail  storm  here  ;  it  thundered  and  light¬ 
ened  most  fearfully,  and  the  rain  and  hail  fell  in  torrents. 
The  people  had  to  wade  knee  cleep  in  the  water  in  the 
streets.  Such  storms  are  common  here,  they  sometimes 
last  three  days.  The  Emperor’s  Confessor  has  to  Dr. 
Wimpina  and  others  openly  explained  himself  so  favora¬ 
bly  to  our  cause,  that  the  Papal  party  refuse  to'  have  him 
in  their  councils.  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Eck:  You  gave  me  quite  a  different  account 
of  Luther’s  doctrine,  from  that  which  I  learned  from  the 
Confession.  I  was  also  much  disappointed  that  you  could 
not  refute  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Dr.  Eck  replied  :  I  can¬ 
not  refute  the  Lutheran  Confession  from  the  Bible,  but 
from  the  councils  and  Fathers  I  can.  Then,  replied  the 
Duke :  I  understand  you  acknowledge  that  the  Lutherans 
are  in  the  Bible,  and  you  are  outside  of  it.  A  Spanish 
nobleman  said  one  day,  to  Melanchthon :  Was  not  Luther 
a  monk,  and  did  he  not  marry  a  nun  :  will  they  not  be  the 
parents  of  anti-Christ?  We  hear  daily  of  the  progress' 
the  Gospel  is  making  all  over  the  world.  On  Tuesday,- 
after  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  virgin,  the  Emper-' 
or  and  our  enemies  held  another  meeting.  At  this  meet' 
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ing,  the  Estates  handed  in  a  paper  to  the  Emperor,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  concur  in,  and  enforce,- 
the  edict  of  Spires,  against  the  Lutherans  But  the 
Romish  Princes  and  priests  made  such  unbecoming  propo¬ 
sitions  concerning  the  Gospel,  that  the  Bishops  of  Augs¬ 
burg  and  Mentz  were  disgusted,  and  declared,  that  if  they 
did  not  act  in  a  more  becoming  manner,  they  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  Danticus,  Bishop  of 
Culen,  the  king  of  Poland’s  delegate,  is  very  favorable  to 
our  cause,  and  freely  associates  with  us.  When  the  Rom¬ 
ish  Bishops  and  Princes  find  out  that  one  of  their  party  is 
in  our  favor,  they  do  not  invite  him  to  their,  meetings. 
They  have,  on  several  occasions,  excluded  Duke  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg.  The  world  is  blind,  stupid  and  foolish.  On 
Wednesday,  our  opponents  laid  before  the  Emperor,  the 
following  books  and  pamphlets :  Antilogiarum ,  hoc  est , 
contradictionum  M.  Lutheri  Babylomica  ex  ejusdem  Apostatse 
Hbris  per  Dr.  Johannem  Fabii  excerpta.  ILcereses  et  errores 
ex  diversis  M.  Lutlixri  libris  in  unum  collecti.  Hoereses  in 
Sacris  Conciliis  antea  damnatse  goer  Lutheros  iterum  ab  in¬ 
fer  is  reductse.  Ilsereses  et  errores  Martini  Lutheri  per  Leo- 
nem  Pontificem  ante  decennium  damnati.  Hoereses  et  eryores 
M.  Lutheri  ante  septennium  per  Universitatem  Parisieni 
eondemnati.  Condemnatio  facultatis  Theologicse  Lovaniem 
Epitome  aliquot  haeresium  et  errorum  M.  Lutheri.  Monstra 
- sectserum ,  ex  Luthero  et  Lutlieranis  enata.  Lutherani 
Evangelii  abominabiles  et  peruiciosi  et  damnatissimi  f  ruc- 
tus. 

The  Papal  party  has  become  very  much  divided,  since 
the  Diet  commenced.  Some  are  for  peace,  others  for  war. 
But  the  above  formidable  array  of  heresies  made  no  im¬ 
pression  on  the  Diet ;  the  reading  of  the  Confession  had 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  Lutherans  were  no  heretics. 
On  Saturday  our  opponents  brought  in  their  refutation  of 
our  Confession.  Two  days  after  a  Spaniard  was  beheaded 
in  Augsburg,  for  having  stabbed  one  of  his  countrymen. 
When  he  was  on  his  knees,  he  requested  someone  to  offer 
tip  a  Pater  Noster  ;  many  were  willing  to  do  this,  and  to 
pray  for  the  poor  fellow,  but  when  he  requested  that 
masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul,  there  was  none  willing 
to  promise  this.  Many  cried  out,  masses  are  of  no  use, 
and  do  no  good,  This  may  serve  to  show  what  progress 
Luther’s  teaching  had  already  made  in  Germany.  Our 
opponents  undertook  to  exclude  the  delegate  of  Duke 
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Gulich  from  their  councils,  but  he  would  not  yield. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  absented  himself  on  several 
occasions,  from  the  councils  of  the  Romanists,  so  they  had 
the  dealing-  of  the  cards  all  to  themselves.  It  is  reported, 
that  the  Emperor  has  also  cited  the  Swiss  Reformers  to 
appear  at  Augsburg,  and  that  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadius, 
Capito,  Hedio  and  Bucer  are  now  here. 

Some  of  these  men  were  there,  but  as  the  Lutherans, 
not  even  the  amiable  Melanchthon  would  associate  with 
them,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  George  Spalatin  would  go¬ 
to  much  trouble  to  find  out  whether  these  distinguished 
and  pious  men  were  there  or  not.  The  conduct  of  the 
Lutherans  towards  those  pious  and  learned  German  Re¬ 
formers  is  reprehensible  ;  it  is  a  stain  upon  their  Chris- 
tain  character.  “I  cannot,”  says  Spalatin,  “write  how 
stupid,  stubborn  and  foolish,  the  sacramentarian  fanatics 
are  ;  all  of  them,  both  men,  women  and  children,  rich  and 
poor,  seem  to  be  infected  with  this  poison.  Yesterday  I 
was  informed  by  a  citizen  of  Augsburg,  that  more  than 
one  half  of  all  the  people  here,  are  followers  of  Master 
Michael,  the  Zwinglian  preacher.”  It  is  reported  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Campeggio,  the  Pope’s  Legate,  was  asked  to  interfere 
in  this  controversy,  and  assist  in  adjusting  it,  but  he  re¬ 
plied  :  That  inasmuch  as  the  Lutherans  had  rejected  the- 
authority  of  the  Pope,  the  affair  must  be  settled  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  German  Princes.  On  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  9th,-  in  the  Council  Chamber,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Emperor,  Duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria,  and  Count 
Hugo  of  Mansfield,  and  the  Count  von  Helffenstein,  asked 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  those  who-  agreed  with  him,. 
“Whether  the  Lutherans  were  willing  to  let  their  defence 
rest  with  the  Confession,  or  whether  they  had  anything 
else  to  present  ?”  “This,”  Dr.  D’Aubigne  says,  “was  a 
trap  set  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  Protestants,  but 
they  were  foiled  in  this,  as-  well  as  in  all  other  tricks  to 
which  they  resorted.”  The  Lutherans  were  too  wide 
awake  to  be  thus  easily  caught. 

The  Emperor  took  counsel  of  his  Spanish  Lords,  how 
he  was  to  deal  with  the  Lutherans.  They  replied  in 
French,  That  if  he  found  any  articles  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  he  should  use  all  his  power  to  eradicate- 
them,  but  if  he  should  find  a  difference  only  in  things  be¬ 
longing  to  ceremonies,  or  abuses,  he  should  not  be  so  rig- 
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orous.  '  But  to  get  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  they 
would  advise,  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  learned  and  pious  divines  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  this  controversy.  This  was  sensible,  but  where  were 
such  men  to  be  found  ?  Borne  had  done  her  best  in  this 
respect.  It  is  reported  to-day,  that  Cardinal  Campeggio 
said  to  some  one  :  “I  have  often  thought  that  the  great 
number  of  monks  in  the  Church  would,  some  time  or' 
other,  cause  us  great  trouble.”  Paul  Becener,  Physician- 
to  king  Ferdinand,  speaks  very  favorably  of  our  cause. 

Count  Felix  von  Werdenberg,  one  of  our  most  bitter' 
enemies,  said  the  other  day  :  “If  there  should  be  war  with 
the  Lutherans,  I  am  in  for  it  with  all  my  might.”  This- 
man  engaged  in  a  duel  with  the  Abbot  of  Weingarten, 
and  soon  after  died  in  a  fit  of  debauchery.  Cod  have 
mercy  on  his  soul !  When  Count  Felix  was  buried,  one 
of  the  citizens  inquired  who  was  dead  ;  having  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  it  was  Count  Felix,  he  exclaimed,  Truly  Cod 
is  a  just  Judge,  for  no  later  than  yesterday,  I  heard  him 
say,  that  he  would  devote  all  he  had,  and  even  his  life  to* 
the  rooting  up  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  But  now  he  has 
been  called  to  his  account.  On  the  12th  of  July,  says 
Spalatin,  our  opponents  handed  their  refutation  of  our 
Confession  to  the  Emperor.  This  refutation  contained 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  abusive  language,  undig¬ 
nified,  and  altogether  unfit  to  be  placed  beside  the  Con¬ 
fession.  The  Emperor  was  much  displeased,  with  its  tone- 
and  spirit.  It  is  said  that  he  tore  out  all  the  leaves  but 
twelve,  and  ordered  the  Bomish  Doctors  to  do  their  work 
over,  and  to  present  something  milder,-  and  more  like  the 
Confession,  and  not  to  appear  before  him  with  such  trash 
again. 

What  the  contents  of  the  first  Befutation  was,  we  do 
not  know.  We  infer  from  Spalatiu,  Melanchthon  and- 
Brenz,  that  it  was  coarse  and  violent.  It  has  never  been 
published.  The  few  notes  that  were  taken  down  by  the 
Lutherans,  at  the  time  it  was  read  before  the  Diet,  are  not 
recorded  by  Spalatin.  But  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  the 
committee  on  the  Befutation,  produced  another,  which  is 
given  by  Spalatin.  As  this  is  an  important  theological 
document  we  furnish  it  here.  It  is  an  additional  evidence 
of  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  one  great  object  of 
Melanchthon  in  preparing  the  Confession,  was  to  show 
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the  Roman  Catholics  how  little  the  Lutherans  differed 
from  them. 


Extracts  of  the  Principal  Points  of  our  Confession  Refuted 
by  our  Opponents  at  Augsburg. 

“  Article  I.  This  article  is  correct,  and  admitted  on  our 
part,  because  it  is  founded  on  Scripture,  and  supported  by 
the  Ante-Nicene  Councils.  In  this  Article,  the  Princes 
very  properly  condemn  the  heresies,  that  oppose  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  in  it. 

CJ 

Article  II.  This  Article,  too,  we  admit,  but  with  this 

proviso,  for  sin,  the  want  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  want 

of  faith,  are  actually  sin  A 
•  «/ 

Article  III.  Is  right,  and  agrees  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  our  Church  also. 

Article  IV.  Is  also  correct,  when  properly  understood. 
For  it  is  true  that  all  our  good  works  are  of  no  account 
without  the  grace  of  God.  Yet  all  merit  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  For  where  there  is  a  reward,  there  must  also  be 
merit. 

Article  V.  Is  right ;  the  Anabaptists  here  are  very  pro¬ 
perly  condemned. 

Article  VI.  Is  not  correct,  in  so  far  as  it  denies  all  mer¬ 
it  in  good  works. 

Article  VII.  That  the  Church  is  the  congregation  of 
those  who  believe,  is  not  correct.  This  is  an  error,  and 
was  condemned  at  Constance,  in  the  case  of  John  II uss, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  which  compare  the 
Church  to  a  net,  in  which  good  and  bad  fish  were  taken. 

>  _  V - J 

Article  VIII.  Is  right,  inasmuch  as  it  condemns  the 
Donatists. 

Article  IX.  Is  all  right.  This  is  the  Article  on  Bap¬ 
tism  It  seems  the  Lutheran  yiew  was  fully  approved  by 
the  Romanists ;  they  had  not  even  a  word  of  comment  to 
make  on  it. 

Article  X.  This  too,  is  correct.  Yet  it  should  be  taught 
how,  or  that  the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  be  bread  and 
wine,  and  are  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  Protestant  Princes  know,  or  ought  to  know  that  the 
true  bodj^  and  blood  of  Christ  must  be  in  either  kind, 
otherwise  it  would  be  a  dead  body,  and  that  would  be 


*  Der  11  Art  iked  ist  zugelassen ,  dock  sonder  a  agche ticket e  Enjlernuy  ; 
Den  die  Sliude ,  Go  it  uicht  Jiirciiten ,  demseJlen  uicht  (/ lubeii ,  etc. ,  uirk- 
liche  siindeu  sind. 
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•contrary  to  Paul,  when  he  says,  “Death  shall  have  no  more 
dominion  over  him.”  Here  we  have  a  correct  view  of 
the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  on  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  the  Holy  Supper.  The  Catholics  believed  with 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  that  the  bread  was  actually  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  is  Transubstan- 
tiation,  a  doctrine  which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  always 
rejected  as  unscriptural,  unreasonable  and  absurd.  But 
says,  the  man  who  does  not  understand  our  views  on  this 
point,  your  Church  certainly  teaches  Consubstantiation, 
which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  Transubstantiation. 
Ho,  our  Church  never  did,  and  does  not  now  teach  anv 

•  m  t / 

such  thing.  Our  most  learned  theologians  from  Luther 
down  to  the  present  day,  teach  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Holy  Supper,  not  physically,  nor  merely  spir¬ 
itually,  but  that  he  is  present  in  a  manner  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  us,  but  nevertheless  present.  This  wre  believe  is 
taught  in  the  Bible.  This  we  call  uUnio  s acr ament alisf  a 
sacramental  union,  and  by  this  very  term,  says  one  of  our 
most  learned  theologians,  “We  acknowledge  that  we  do 
not  understand  its  meaning.”  Those,  therefore,  who  charge 
us  with  believing  in  Consubstantiation,  do  us  great  in¬ 
justice. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Refutation. 

Article  XI.  Is  all  right,  only  vre  would  have  all  persons 
to  confess  all  their  sins. 

Article  XII.  Repentance  is  not  properly  divided.  Faith 
must  precede  repentance.  Pope  Leo  X,  has  already  con¬ 
demned  Luther's  views  on  this  subject.  But  we  cannot 
go  through  the  whole  Refutation.  It  is  a  respectable  doc¬ 
ument,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Confession.  We  now  leave 
Spalatin,  thanking  him  for  the  light  we  have  received  from 
his  private  journal.  Let  us  turn  to  other  sources  and  see 
what  more  was  done  at  Augsburg.  What  became  of  the 
*  Confession,  and  what  effect  had  this  famous  Refutation 
upon  it,  and  upon  the  Diet.  The  Refutation  was  read 
before  the  Diet  by  Alexander  Sch weiss.  Charles  slept 
soundly  while  he  was  reading  it.  As  soon  as  Sch  weiss 
had  finished  reading,  the  Count  Palatine,  who  was  the 
mouth-piece  of  Charles,  and  who  before  he  could,  possi¬ 
bly,  have  learned  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  proclaimed  to 
the  Diet,  that  the  Emperor  found  this  Refutation  true,  and 
j.n  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  the  Gos- 
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pel  of  Christ.  He  also  required  the  Lutherans  to  aban¬ 
don  their  Confession,  which  had  now  been  so  triumphant¬ 
ly  refuted,  and  that  tliev  should  receive  the  true  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  this  Refutation  ;  if  they  did 
not,  at  once,  give  up  the  errors  of  their  Confession,  the 
Emperor  would  show  them  that  he  had  the  power  and  the 
will  to  compel  them.  But  the  Lutherans  could  not  see 
things  in  that  light.  They  did  not  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  beaten.  They  requested  to  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  Refutation.  This  the  Speaker  of  the  Diet 
said  could  not  then  .be  done.  The  Diet  would  have  to 
weigh  the  matter  well.  For  some  days,  the  Refutation 
was  withheld;  at  last  the  Count  Palatinate  said  they  should 
by  the  Emperor's  consent,  have  a  copy,  but  only  on  the 
conditions  that  they  would  not  print  or  communicate  it  to 
others,  that  they  would  not  reply  to  it,  and  that  they 
should,  at  once,  argue  the  point  with  the  Emperor,  and  do 
as  he  desired.  These  were  curious  conditions.  Pontanus 
said  :  The  Papists  present  us  with  their  Refutation,  as  the 
fox  offered  a  thin  broth  to  his  gossip,  the  stork.  The  Lu¬ 
therans  refused  to  receive  the  Refutation  on  these  terms. 
This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Diet,  and  words  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  ;  it  Avas,  indeed,  feared,  at  one  time, 
that  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  would  come  to  bloAvs,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Emperor.  But  some  of  the  more 
moderate  of  both  parties  interfered,  and  quiet  was,  at 
length  restored. 

The  Avar  clouds  Avere  beginning  to  darken  around  the 
Lutheran  Princes.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  Pope  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Vatican  Avith  his  Cardinals — the  Lutheran 
Confession,  which  contained  their  ultimatum  Avas  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Hoi}’  College,  viz  :  the  cup  for  the  laity,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  priests,  the  omission  of  the  invocation  of  the 
saints  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  convocation  of 
a  General  Council.  These  things,  said  the  sacred  College, 
Ave  cannot  admit,  for  they  are  opposed  to  the  discipline 
and  canons  of  the  Church.  This  settled  the  matter,  so 
far  as  the  Church  was  concerned. 

The  Legate,  Cardinal  Campeggio,  said  to  Charles  :  “If 
these  rebels,  who  are  insensible  to  threats  and  promises, 
persist  in  their  diabolical  course,  then  let  his  Majesty  seize 
fire  and  sAvord,  let  him  take  possession  of  all  the  property 
of  the  heretics,  and  utterly  eradicate  these  venomous 
plants ;  then  let  him  appoint  holy  inquisitors,  who  shall 
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go  on  the  track  of  the  remnant  of  the  Reformed,  and  pro-, 
ceed  against  them  as  in  Spain  against  the  Moors ;  let  hint 
put  the  University  of  Wittenberg  under  the  ban,  burn 
the  heretical  books,  and  send  back  the  fugitive  monks  to 
their  convents.”  This  was  the  merciless  policy  of  Rome. 
But  this  was  more  easity  said  than  done.  The  Turk  was 
hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
prudent  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  powerful  Saxon  sol¬ 
diers,  might  be  needed,  and  the  intrepid  Philip  of  Hesse, 
one  of  the  best  commanders  in  Germany,  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  Emperor’s  army.  Here  was  the  difficulty. 
Every  means  was  resorted  to,  to  induce  the  Lutherans  to 
acknowledge  the  Refutation,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  they 
were  all  as  firm  as  the  hills.  Nothing  could  move  them. 
Joachim,  Duke  of  Brandenburg  said,  in  an  address  before 
the  Diet:  “Your  sentiments  are  contrary  to  the  gospel. 
Abandon  your  errors.  Ho  not  remain  separate  from  the 
Church  any  longer,  sign  the  Refutation  without  delay. 
If  you  refuse,  then,  by  your  fault  how  many  souls  will  be 
lost,  how  much  blood  shed,  what  countries  laid  waste  ; 
and  you,  he  said,  turning  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  your 
Electorate,  yo ur  life,  all  will  be  torn  from  you,  and  certain 
ruin  will  fall  upon  you  and  your  subjects.”  But  the  Elec¬ 
tor  was  unmoved  ;  his  trust  was  in  God. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Philip  of  Hesse  left  the  city, 
without  permission  from  the  Emperor.  This  gave  great 
alarm.  The  Emperor  was  much  offended.  Some  of  the 
cowardly  Papal  Princes  were  dreadfully  alarmed  with  the 
apprehension  that  Philip  had  gone  home  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  an  army  to  attack  the  Emperor.  The  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Papal  Princes  died  away,  and  they  became 
mild  and  conciliatory.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a  mixed 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  to  endeavor  to  draw  up  articles  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties.  This  committee 
commenced  their  labors,  taking  the  Confession  and  the 
Refutation  as  the  ground-work  of  the  new  Confession; 
the  theologians  on  the  Papal  side,  were  Drs.  Eck,  Wim- 
pina  and  Cochkeus ;  on  the  Lutheran  side,  Melanchthon, 
Brenz  and  Sehnepff,  and  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  that  Chancellor  Pontanus  was  on  this  committee, 
for  he  was  the  most  firm  and  steadfast  man  among  them 
all.  Melanchthon  was  alarmed,  and  willing  to  yield  almost 
everjrthing.  The  Lutherans  were  even  willing  to  admit 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  Pontanus  would  not  con¬ 
sent,  When  Luther  heard  what  was  going  on  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  he  objected  to  the  humiliating  confessions  his  friends 
were  making,  at  Augsburg.  “Do  not,”  says  he,  “yield  the 
point;  act  with  courage,  and  admit  nothing  but  what  can 
be  proved  from ’the  Word  of  God”  When  Rome  saw 
how  willing  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  cause  Were  to 
give  up  all  that  had  been  thus  far  gained  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Romish  party,  especially  the  leader,  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  became  insolent  and  arrogant,  and  declared 
that  Rome  wbuld  vield  nothing  to  the  heretics.  This 
broke  up  the  commission.  Nothing  was  accomplished. 
Another  committee  was  appointed,  but  with  the  like  re¬ 
sult.  The  different  parties  kept  Wrangling,  until  late  in 
the  fall,  but  nothing  was  *done.  The  Lutherans  left  and 
immediately  formed  a  league  of  defence,  determined  to 
maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
Here  the  Church  received  a  new  impulse.  From  153b) 
she  may  date  her  new  spiritual  life.  Here  she  was  built 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  this  enabled  her  to  pass 
through  the  baptism  of  blood  and  fire,  which  soon  after 
awaited  her. 


ARTICLE  Vit. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  John  S.  Ckumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Lancaster,  Pa.* 

The  idea  of  a  revelation  presupposes  something  un¬ 
known,  which  is  to  be  repealed.  Nor  is  any  reason  given 
which  would  lead  man  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  ^com¬ 
plete,  unless  it  be  specially  stated.  Therefore  in  tire  rev¬ 
elation  which  God  has  given  to  man,  of  himself,  ahd  his 
relations  to  his  creatures,  we'  need  not  expect  that  all  will 
be  revealed,  unless  we  have  a  promise  to  this  effect.  For 
this  promise  wre  search  in  vain,  in  the  writings  of  the  New 

*Died  January  13th,  1859,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  Vide 
Sketch  of  Mr.  Crumbaugh,  Evangelical  Quarierh/  Revieiv,  Vol.  XV1L 
p.  39L 
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Testament,  or  the  Old.  On  the  other  hand,  it  expressly 
states,  that  we  now  see  through  a  glass  dimly,  but  that  the' 
Holy  Spirit  will  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show 
them  unto  us.  If  a  man  comes  to  us  bearing  every  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  strict  veracity,  and  promises  to  make  a  com¬ 
munication  of  some  important  facts  to  us,  do  we  therefore 
presume  that  he  will  tell  us  all  ?  If  we  do,  we  go  farther 
than  we  have  any  right.  And  if  among  the  facts  revealed, 
there  be  some  which,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances,  We  are  not  able  to  understand,  shall  we  re¬ 
ject  the  whole  as  a  tissue  of  falsehood?  By  no  means. 
We  would  thankfully  receive  what  facts  he  would  impart, 
laying  them  up  in  our  hearts,  and  patiently  wait  for  the 
developments  of  time,  or  a  future  revelation.  God  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  a  revelation  to  us  of  some  important  facts 
concerning  himself  and  ourselves,  and  this  he  has  done. 
He  did  not  promise  to  reveal  all,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  no  use  for  heaven,  and  no  employment  for  eter¬ 
nity.  As  much  as  is  best  for  us,  he  has  set  before  us, 
and  the  rest  he  will  teach  us,  as  we  are  ready  for  the  les-. 
sons.  In  revealing  himself,  as  he  has  in  part,  of  course 
there  will  be  many  things  which  are  as  yet  but  merely 
mentioned,  and,  hence,  cannot  be  understood.  In  the 
coming  volumes  of  his  revelation,  they  will  be  developed 
and  made  to  shine  as  clear  as  the  sun.  What  he  has  set 
before  us,  we  should  humbly  and  thankfully  receive,  as 
the  gift  of  a  good  God  to  his  unworthy  creatures. 

But  instead  of  doing  this,  man,  in  his  vaulting  ambition, 
presumes  to  dictate  to  Deity  the  proper  limits  where  his 
oracles  should  cease,  and  to  point  out  to  Omniscience 
wherein  it  has  failed  to  perform  its  part.  And,  most  un¬ 
grateful  of  all,  it  labors  to  snatch  up  the  God-like  crown, 
which  the  Saviour  laid  aside— to  accomplish  our  redemp¬ 
tion  and  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  invisible  things  of 
God — and  thus  strives  to  rob  him  of  his  God-head.  And 
for  what  reason  ?  Simply  because  Christianity  has  not 
been  made  known,  as  they  think  it  ought  to  have  been,  or 
because  its  teachings  refuse  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  narrow  measurement  of  his  mind.  If  reason  is  to  be 
made  the  limit  of  truth  and  knowledge,  surely  our  path 
would  be  a  dark  and  gloomy  one.  It  would  be  star-light 
all  the  while,  to  our  souls.  And  yet,  how  often  do  men 
prefer  to  stumble  on  their  uncertain  way,  guiding  their 
steps  by  this  dim  light,  rather  than  meekly  to  let  the  Sun 
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of  Righteousness  shine  upon  their  souls.  If  we  were  to 
disbelieve  everything  we  could  not  fully  understand,  we 
should  doubt  even  our  own  existence.  It  is  a  deep  mys¬ 
tery  to  us.  How  is  it,  that  the  simple  act  of  willing  is 
followed  by  the  obedient  muscles?  The  truth  of  this  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  felt  so  forcibly,  that  some  have  been  led 
insanely  to  deny  their  own  existence,  and  to  resolve  every¬ 
thing  into  mere  mental  creation,  rather  than  admit  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bible.  We  live  in  a  world  of  mystery. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  alphabet  of  creation  ;  unlet¬ 
tered,  as  yet  untaught,  in  respect  to  ourselves,  we  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God.  A  little  child  will  ask  the 
wisest  of  us,  in  one  hour,,  more  questions  than  we  can  an¬ 
swer  in  a  life-time. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Divinity  is  one  of  those  which 
has  been  frequently  and  powerfully  assaulted.  The  truth 
has  been  set  aside,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  Christ’s  very 
historical  existence  would  be  denied.  “The  crown  which 
flourishes  on  his  head,  however,  is  not  to  be  torn  away, 
nor  the  anchor  of  our  hope  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  the 
rude  hand  of  licentious  criticism.”  If  there  be  one  truth 
clearly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  the  Unity  and 
Trinity  of  the  God-head.  The  apostles,  as  if  foreseeing 
the  storm  which  would  arise  in  the  Christian  Church,  have 
given  us  the  most  explicit  evidences  on  this  subject. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  a 
complete  argument  on  this  point.  The  holy  intelligences 
of  heaven  are  there  summoned  around  the  Council  Board,, 
but  it  is  only  to  show  how  far  they  are  below  Him,  who 
is  the  brightness  of  his  Father’s  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person.  Angels,  great  in  power  and  honor, 
are  called  up.  But  unto  which  of  them  said  God  at  any 
time,  Thou  art  my  Son, ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  I 
will  be  to  him  a  father  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.  Un¬ 
to  whom,  triumphantly  asks  the  apostle,  Has  he  said  at 
any  time,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  :  Let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him.  And,  again,  Lmto  the  Son  he  saith, 
Thy  throne,  oh  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thus  is  the 
majesty  of  God  powerfully  set  forth  by  the  pen  of  inspira¬ 
tion. 

To  Christ,  in  the  Bible,  every  attribute  of  Deity  is 
ascribed.  Is  God  eternal  ?  As  John  solemnly  introduces' 
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the  Saviour  in  the  sublime  opening  verse  of  his  Gospel, 
“In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God  and  the  Word  was  God/’  eternity  is  assuredly  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  the  Redeemer,  for  he  adds,  “and  the  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.”  Is  God  omnipresent?  So  is 
the  Saviour.  For  he  has  said :  “Lo  I  am  with  vou  al- 
ways,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  And,  again, 
“Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  The  light  of 
his  countenance,  at  the  same  moment,  gives  light  and  joy 
to  the  circling  angels  in  heaven,  and  is  salvation  and  great 
gladness  to  the  saints  on  earth.  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
seraphim  and  cherubim,  and  yet  he  continues  to  walk 
amid  the  golden  candlesticks  of  the  Church.  Who  is 
with  us  continually;  who  meets  with  his  saints  every¬ 
where  ?  Who  is  with  the  humble  saint  in  his  closet,  and 
the  penitent  king  on  the  throne.  Is  God  omnipotent  ? 
So  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Almighty.  He  stretched  out  the 
heavens  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  'Thus  saith 
the  Lord  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the 
womb  :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things — that 
stretch eth  forth  the  heavens  above,  that  spreadeth  abroad 
the  earth  by  himself.  Ah,  Lord  God  our  Saviour,  Behold 
thou  hast  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  thy  great 
power  and  outstretched  arm,  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard 
for  thee.  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God;  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  Who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? 

Is  God  our  Preserver.  So  is  Jesus  Christ.  Of  him  and 
through  him,  and  in  him,  all  things  consist.  Who  is  the 
Governor  among  the  nations,  having  on  his  vesture,  and 
on  his  thigh,  a  name  written — King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  The  prophet  exclaims,  Awake,  Oh  sword,  against 
my  shepherd  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow. 
Here  he  is  distinctly  characterized  as  God’s  fellow ,  his 
equal,  his  companion,  his  intimate  friend.  Isaiah  calls 
him  Emanuel,  God  with  us.  And  the  Psalmist  says,  Da¬ 
vid’s  son  yet  David’s  Lord.  The  mighty  God,  the  true 
God,  the  great  God  our  Saviour,  God  over  all  blessed  for 
evermore,  and  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God¬ 
head  bodily.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  John,  the  Saviour 
pleads  his  own  cause.  The  Jews  drew  nigh  and  asked 
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liim,  ITow  long  wilt  thou  make  us  to  doubt.  If  thou  be 
the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  Jesus  answered,  I  told  you, 
and  ye  believed  not;  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  But  ye  believe  not,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  of  my  sheep.  My  sheep  know  my 
voice  and  follow  me.  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life, 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand.  My  Father  who  gave  them  to  me,  is 
greater  than  all.  -  I  and  my  Father  are  one. 

Can  any  teaching  be  plainer  than  this.  Yet  even  this 
is  warped  from  its  true  meaning,  in  order  that  it  may  af¬ 
ford  no  evidence  to  the  Lord’s  Divinity.  To  establish 
their  point  it  is  asserted,  that  this  is  only  meant  to  signify 
the  exalted  state,  to  which  the  Saviour  shall  be  raised  by 
his  connection  with  the  Father,  and  the  mutual  interest 
they  would  feel  in  each  other’s  concern ;  and  in  proof  of 
it,  they  quote  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  which  he  uttered  before 
his  death,  and  which  invests  and  clothes  all  heaven  and 
earth  in  a  robe  of  divine  gloty — I  pray  for  them  that  they 
may  all  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  thou  g  a  vest 
me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we 
are  one — I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  Son  had  not 
commented  upon  the  meaning  of  his  language,  a  mere  ex¬ 
amination  of  texts  might  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  But 
he  is  here  setting  forth  not  a  personal  union,  an  absorption 
of  the  creature  into  the  Creator,'  but  by  a  strong  simile , 
endeavoring  to  show  how  nearly  we,  as  saints,  should 
stand  to  God.  Many  passages  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible  where,  under  cover  of  a  figure,  the  truth  is 
pressed  closely  home  upon  us.  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Of  course  no  one  is  so  made 
as  even  -to  anticipate  divine  perfection,  yet  as  far  as  our 
earthly  circumstances  will  permit,  we  must  imitate  the 
character  of  God.  So,  also,  as  far  as  our  individual  exist¬ 
ence,  and  our  imperfect  nature,  will  permit,  shall  we  be 
joined  in  communion  and  unity  with  God ;  and  to  make 
this  as  strong  as  possible,  to  set  forth  the  Saviour’s  love 
in  the  strongest  manner,  he  represents  them  as  being  one 
with  him,  for  he  is  the  head  and  we  are  the  members,  he 
is  the  vine  and  we  are  the  branches;  and  if  thus  intimately 
joined  with  him,  then  are  we  also  joined  with  the  Father, 
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for  they  are  one.  To  how  noble  a  relationship  are  we 
here,  called.  Oh  that  we  could  see  how  closely  we  are 
united  to  the  Church  above,  and  its  great  Bishop  and 
Shepherd!  We  are  all  one  body — the  Church  militant  in 
all  its  branches,  and  the  Church  triumphant,  in  all  its  or¬ 
ders,  and  the  crowning  piece  to  the  structure ;  the  cap¬ 
stone  in  heaven,  is  the  Son  of  God.  When  the  Jews  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him,  he  asked,  For  which  of  all  my 
works  do  you  stone  me  ?  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Father,  then  believe  me  not.  Here  he  appeals  to  his  acts, 
also,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  origin. 

Moses  had  wrought  many  miracles,  but  not  in  virtue  of 
his  own  power;  it  was  of  the  Lord.  He  trembled  when  it 
was  told  him,  that  he  should  stand  before  kings  and  show 
them  wonders.  The  prophets  were  mighty  men  of  the 
Lord,  but  all  their  acts  were  done  in  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  Master,  of  whom  they  were  the  forerun¬ 
ners.  But  the  Son  came,  and  no  longer  needed  the  min¬ 
istration  of  angels  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  but  spoke 
and  it  vras  done,  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  For  all 
power  was  given  unto  him,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Some  few  of  his  miracles  he  wrought  in  virtue  of  his  Me¬ 
diatorial  office,  but  most  of  them  as  Lord  himself.  To 
the  palsied  he  said,  “Be  whole  again,”  to  the  dead.,  “Arise,” 
to  the  leprous,  “Be  clean,”  to  the  blind,  “See,”  to  the  lame, 
“Walk,”  to  the  vdnds,  “Be  still,”  to  the  waves,  “Peace.” 
Mature  and  hell  heard  and  knew  their  Sovereign’s  voice. 
Devils  hastened  from  their  long  possessions  and  fled  at  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps.  '  Thus,  if  complete  control  of  the 
elements,  of  diseases,  of  men  and  of  spirits,  of  the  worlds 
above,  of  angels,  can  prove  Christ’s  Divinity,  then  he  is 
Divine. 

Again,  the  first  commandment  is ;  “Thou  shaft  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.”  If  Jesus 
Christ  be  not  God,  then  the  New  Testament  teaches  blas¬ 
phemy,  for  it  commands  us  to  serve  him.  For  the  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the 
Son.  That  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they 
honor  the  Father.  He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoretk 
not  the  Father  that  sent  him.  And.  again,  he  is  not  only 
to  be  reverenced  as  God,  by  men,  but,  says  the  voice  of 
inspiration,  “Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.” 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  everv  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
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every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.  And  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.”  These  are  plain  injunctions  of 
the  worship  of  the  Saviour,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these, 
nien  will  presume,  sometimes,  to  deny  him  his  due  praise. 
In  the  Bible  we  have  a  number  of  instances  in  which  dis- 
tiguished  and  holy  men  have  glorified  him  in  their  service. 
We  read  of  the  ancient  patriarch  who  was  sitting  by  his 
tent  at  eventide  in  the  plains  of  Mam  re,  and  lo,  three  men 
stood  before  him.  One  of  these  the  aged  father  calls 
Lord,  and  worships  him,  and,  again  he  is  named  as  Jeho¬ 
vah,  whilst  the  other  two  are  called  angels.  This  was 
Christ,  for  no  one  can  see  the  Father  and  live.  Moses  of¬ 
fered  sacrifice  to  the  Angel-Jehovah,  who  appeared  to 
him,  and  Isaiah  praises  him  in  the  language  of  the  sera- 
phim,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts St. 
Stephen,  in  his  dying  moments,  when  the  world  was  dark¬ 
ening  on  his  earthly  vision,  exclaimed,  “Lord  Jesus,  re¬ 
ceive  my  spirit.”  How  interesting  an  evidence  of  his 
worthiness,  to  see  one  of  his  saints,  the  proto-martyr,  com¬ 
mitting  his  eternal  all  into  the  hands  of  the  Saviour,  in 
whom  he  believed.  It  is  said  that,  sometimes,  as  the 
body  falls  to  decay,  stray  light  from  eternity  enters  the 
.crumbling  tabernacle,  and  sheds  strange  knowledge  over 
the  soul.  If  so  here,  it  only  leads  to  a  more  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Saviour.  St.  Paul  repeatedly  prays  to  him. 
Yea,  almost  all  of  his  prayers  are  directed  to  him :  “Now 
may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God  and 
the  patience  of  Christ.”  Thus  he  prayed.  Also  our  Bap¬ 
tismal  rite  assumes  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  our 
benedictions — May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen  !  In  fine,  are  we  to 
believe  that  the  Jews  acted  rightly  in  putting  Jesus  to 
death,  that  Judas  is  in  heaven  for  having  brought  to  pun¬ 
ishment  an  arrant  blasphemer?  For  if  he  were  not  the 
Lord,  then,  assured^,  he  was  one  of  the  most  abandoned , 
and  wicked  impostors  the  world  has  ever  known  ?  Are 
we  to  believe,  too,  that  all  those  who  have  died  already, 
relying  upon  his  divine  mission,  have  been  deceived  and 
are  now  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  impiety.  That, 
trusting  in  him,  they  entered  the  dark  portals  of  eternity, 
and  winged  their  flight,  joyously,  to  the  Heavenly  Hill, 
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but  found  the  gates  barred  and  locked ;  that  he,  in  whom 
they  had  trusted,  was  not  an  inmate  there,  but  a  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  damned,  whither  they  were  directed  to  join 
company  ?  Believe  this,  who  can.  As  for  us,  we  will 
hold  on  to  the  faith,  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 

If  we  have  established  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
what,  then,  is  our  duty  toward  him.  There  are  two  ways 
of  denying  Christ, — one  by  argument,  the  other  by  act. 
It  is  in  vain  for  a  person  to  say  he  believes  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  yet  continues  to  live  in  sin.  The  man  who 
really  believes  in  a  descended  God,  will  rush  at  once  to 
acknowledge  him  in  his  works  and  ways  to  the  mercy - 
seat.  It  is  mere  pretence  to  say  I  believe,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  in  sin.  An  historical  faith  there  may  be,  but  not  a 
saving  faith.  The  devils  believe  and  tremble,  but  devils 
do  not  love  the  Saviour.  If  we  are  rejecting  the  mission 
of  the  Son,  let  us  beware,  lest  the  Father  also  reject  us 
and  spurn  us  from  his  presence.  Whoso  loveth  me,  lovetli 
the  Father,  and  whoso  rejecteth  me,  him  will  the  Father 
also  reject.  And  what  is  it  to  be  rejected  of  God  ?  It  is 
hell !  If  vTe  are  Christians,  then,  let  us  rejoice  that  we 
are  led  on  by  so  mighty  a  Captain.  Hitherto  he  has  been 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Church.  Supreme  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
the  universe  is  the  magazine  of  his  means.  Whilst  he  is 
our  stronghold,  our  rock  of  defence,  we  need  fear  no  evil. 
In  past  ages  the  Church  has  been  cruelly  assailed.  The 
enemies  of  truth  have  striven  to  blot  out  every  memorial 
of  hope.  The  blood  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters  have 
flowed  like  streams.  The  faggot  has  been  lighted,  the  stake 
set  up,  and  the  smoke  of  their  burnings  rolled  in  thick 
volumes  to  the  sky.  At  times  they  have  triumphed  over 
her  defections  and  her  woes.  They  have  built  monumen¬ 
tal  piles  upon  her  supposed  ruins.  But  what  has  become 
of  the  Church.  Let  another  answer;  *Rhe  rose  from  her 
ashes,  fresh  in  beauty  and  in  might.  Celestial  glory 
beamed  around  her,  she  dashed  down  the  monumental 
marble  of  her  foes,  and  they  who  hated  her  fled  before  her. 
She  has  celebrated  the  funeral  of  kings  and  kingdoms, 
who  plotted  her  destruction.  The  day  of  triumph  is  com¬ 
ing.  Soon  we  shall  call  her  walls  salvation,  and  gates 
praise. 
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ARTICLE  YlII. 

ARTICLE  SECOND  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.* 

Original  Sin. 

By  Samuel  Speeches,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  the  second  Article  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
within  the  whole  range  of  theological  thought.  The  con- 
nection  of  the  fall  of  Adam  with  the  universality  of  sin 
in  his  posterity,  though  always  shrouded  in  mystery  for 
human  speculation,  will  never  lose  its  practical  bearing 
upon  human  conduct. 

The  Confession  itself,  is  the  expression  of  a  renewed  ex- 
perience  of  the  great  facts  of  sin  and  grace — a  re-assertion 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  statements 
in  this  Article  are  evidently  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  subject  of  gratuitous  justification,  and  sanctification 
through  the  mediation  of  the  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Luther  was  led,  by  personal 
experience,  down  into  the  depths  of  consciousness,  where 
the  thoughts  accuse,  or  excuse,  one  another,  and  up  to  the 
heights  of  divine  light,  wdiere  the  wrath  of  God  is  reveal¬ 
ed  from  heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men.  The 
sinfulness  and  condemnation,  the  helpless  guilt,  and  hope¬ 
less  depravity  of  man,  were  to  him  facts  of  consciousness; 
the^freeness  and  fulness  of  the  divine  salvation,  matters  of 
personal  experience.  As  his  experience  was  of  the  same 
marked  kind  with  that  of  Augustine,  so  is  there  a  simi¬ 
larity  between  his  Anthropological  views  and  those  of 
this  distinguished  father  in  the  Church.  And  as  the  Re¬ 
formation  started  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  so  is  the 
Augsburg  Confession  a  practical  expression  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  doctrines  involved  in  this  great  spiritual  revolution  of 
Christendom. 

*  Second  Lecture,  on  the  “Holman  Foundation,”  delivered  Au¬ 
gust  6tli,  1867,  before  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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The  Papacy  had  appropriated  the  Ecclesiastical  errors  of 
Augustine  and  the  Anthropological  errors  of  Pelagius.' 
The  scholastic  theology  had  degenerated  into  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  Augustinian  Ecclesiasticism,  and  the  scepti¬ 
cism  of  the  Pelagian  Anthropology — the  mere  opus  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  one,  and  the  mere  external  morality  of  the 

.  .  '  #  tS 

other.  The  Reformers  rejected  the  errors  of  both  ;  but 
they  adopted  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Augustinian 
Anthropology.  A  deep  consciousness  of  sin,  led  Luther 
to  receive  the  doctrine  of  organic  connection  with  Adam 
in  the  fall;  to  pronounce  natural  depravity  a  positive  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature,  an  inborn  enmity  to  God  ;  to 
ascribe  to  man,  as  the  consequence  of  it,  an  entire  impo^ 
tency  to  the  divine  life,  a  helpless  exposure  to  the  divine 
wrath — and  from  it,  as  the  root,  to  derive  all  other  sins. 
Hence  the  Augsburg  Confession  describes  the  state  into 
which  men,  by  natural  propagation,  are  born,  as  the  want 
of  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  confidence  in  God,  and  the 
presence  of  evil  lust  ( concupiscentia ) ;  and  regards  this 
mass  of  corruption,  as  really  sin,  on  account  of  which, 
all  who  are  not  born  again  by  baptism  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  condemned,  and  liable  to  eternal  punishment. 

The  Article  requires  attention  to  the  origin ,  the  contents i 
the  character ,  the  conseguences ,  of  this  sin. 

1.  The  origin  of  it,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  name  by 
which  they  designate  it :  Peccatum  Originis — Erhsuencle. 
By  this  they  mean  the  one  original  sin — the  sin  of  orb 
gin — the  inherited  sin — the  sin  transmitted  to  us  with  the 
human  nature — the  sin  received  with  the  origin  of  our 
being.  In  teaching  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Latin 

o.o 

Anthropology,  they  naturally  use  the  words  of  Augustine, 
by  whom  it  received  its  full  enunciation.  Pelagius  said* 
that  all  good  and  evil- — all  praise-worthiness  or  blam® — 
worthiness  is  in  actual  sin — is  in  actual  obedience  or  trans¬ 
gression  ;  sin,  therefore,  cannot  come  by  birth,  but  only 
from  acts  of  free-will.  Adam  could  not  originate  sin,  once 
for  all ;  but  each  individual  sinner  must  originate  the  first 
sin  in  his  own  case — the  first  sin  of  the  human  nature  which 
is  in  him.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  said,  that  Adam,  in 
his  free,  self-determination,  had,  by  one  sin — a  peculiar  sin — - 
a  sin  which  only  the  Protoplast,  the  First  Man,  could  com¬ 
mit — a  sin  which  could  never  have  been  committed  by 
any  of  his  successors  in  human  nature — a  sin  which  could 
not  be  repeated  even  by  himself — a  sin  of  which  his  sub- 
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sequent  acts  of  transgression,  and  the  sins  of  other  men, 
are  only  manifestations  and  developments; — Fad,  by  this 
one  act,  corrupted  the  human  nature  which  was  in  his 
person,  and  which  is  in  all  the  individuals  of  his  posterity. 
It  is,  therefore,  Peccatum  0  rig  inis— Erbsuende — the  first 
sin  in  the  world,  the  first  sin  in  every  man ;  the  sin  inher¬ 
ited  from  Adam,  by  every  individual  man,  naturally  en¬ 
gendered  “since  the  fall/’  By  Peccatum  Originis  they 
point  to  the  mode  and  character  of  the  origin  of  individual 
men,  since  the  fall,  as  distinguished  from  that  Justitia  Or - 
iginis ,  with  which  the  individual  Adam,  and  the  human 
nature  which  was  in  him,  came  originally  from  the  hand 
of  God  ;  the  former,  by  generation,  from  the  sinful  Adam ; 
the  latter,  by  creation,  from  the  holy  God — the  one  sinful, 
the  other  holy.  This  sin  did  not  begin  with  the  origin  of 
the  human  nature  itself  in  creation.  Man,  generically, 
and  individually,  was  created  holy ;  human  nature,  as  a 
species,  was  created  holy,  and  it  was  good,  as  it  existed  in 
individuals  by  creation ;  Adam  was  created  righteous,  and 
Eve  was  created  pure,  out  of  the  holy,  human  nature 
wrhich  was  in  Adam.  The  Confessors  would  distinguish, 
with  Augustine,  between  substance  and  quality  in  human 
nature ;  regarding  the  former,  as  coming  from  the  imrne- 
diate  agency  of  God  ;  the  latter,  as  resulting  from  the  free 
act  of  man — would,  with  the  framers  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  at  a  later  day,  have  declared  original  sin  an  acci¬ 
dent,  inseparable,  indeed,  during  the  period,  between  the 
sinful  birth,  on  earth,  and  the  holy  glorification,  in  heaven, 
but  still  only  an  accident  to  human  nature,  and  not  a  con¬ 
stituent  element  of  its  substance.  Hence  they  do  not  call 
it  Peccatum  naturale ,  nor  Peccatum  naturae ,  but  Peccatum 
Originis.  They  refer  not  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  common  human  nature ;  for  that  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  creation,  is  good ;  nor  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  individual  human  nature,  for  this,  also,  is  a 
pure  creation  of  God  in  the  first  individuals ;  but  to  the 
manner  in  which,  since  the  fall,  all  men  become  partakers 
of  the  common  human  nature,  and  receive  their  individual 
being — to  the  fact,  that  all  men  naturally  engendered,  since 
the  fall,  spring  not  by  creation,  but  by  birth  from  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  which,  in,  and  through,  Adam  apostatized,  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
This  is  the  Peccatum  Originis ,  the  beginning  and  the 
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source  of  all  sin.  This  distinction  is  made  still  more  clear 
by  the  phrase,  “Since  the  fall  of  Adam” — no  sin  in  creat¬ 
ed  man  before;  nothing  but  sin,  in  the  generated  man, 
while  unregenerate,  after.  It  is,  indeed,  Peccatum  Origi- 
nis — Erbsuende — for  it  is  inherited — received  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  origin — received  with  nature,  not  merely  in 
connection  with  nature,  or  without  the  corruption  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is  inherent  in  our  nature. 
We  received  it,  from  our  progenitors;  they,  from  theirsy 
and  so  on,  back  through  all  generations,  until  we  come  to 
Adam,  who  inherited  nothing,  and  especially  no  sin  ;  for 
he  had  neither  father  nor  mother  ;  was  created,  and  creat¬ 
ed  holy.  Adam  could  not  inherit  sin  from  Him  who 
made  him;  for  God  would  not  originate  sin,  and  he  could 
not  create  it.  Man,  the  free  creature,  could,  and,  by  an 
act  of  self-determination,  did  originate  sin,  and  entailed  it, 
with  its  consequence,  death,  upon  all  his  children.  They 
are  heirs,  and  it  is  the  sin  in  which  he  involved  himself 
and  the  entire  human  nature  which  was  in  him,  that  is 
the  deplorable  heritage  which  they  all  have  received. 
“Since  the  fall,,  all  men  naturally  engendered,  are  born  in 
sin ;  they  do  not  and  cannot  originate  sin  ;  only  Adam 
could  originate  it,  and  only  by  that  one  sin.  Hot  from 
the  state  of  the  human  nature,  before  the  fall,  which  Adam 
received  holy  from  the  hand  of  creation,  which  he  should 
have  propagated  holy,  and  which,  but  for  that  one  sin, 
he  would  have  propagated  holy  ;  not  from  the  state  of  the 
human  nature,  in  which  men  would  have  been,  if  Adam 
had  not  fallen ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  :  “Since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men,  naturally 
engendered,  are  begotten  and  born  in  sin ;”  have  inherited 
from  that  original  progenitor,  an  “inherent  disease  and 
natural  depravity ;  are  full  of  evil  lust  and  inclination, 
destitute  of  true  fear  of  God,  and  of  true  faith  in  him;” 
and  are  immutably  fixed  in  this  lamentable  condition,  un- 

«y 

til  haply,  they  “are  born  again  by  baptism  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

2.  What  are  the  contents  of  this  original  sin — this  in¬ 
herited  depravity  ? 

The  Confessors  present  these  in  a  positive  and  a  priva¬ 
tive  form.  They  distinguish  between  something  inhering 
in  man,  wnich  he  ought  not  to  have,  and  something  which 
he  ought  to  have,  but  which  he  has  not.  Positively,  they 
say :  “All  men  from  their  birth  are  full  of  evil  lust  and 
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inclination  {concupiscentia)  privatively ;  “They  can,  by 
nature,  have  no  true  fear  of  God,  and  no  true  confidence 
in  him.” 

Let  us  notice  first  the  positive,  in  the  material  of  natur¬ 
al  depravity.  By  Lust  und  Neigung  in  the  German ,  and 
Concupiscentia ,  in  the  Latin  copy,  they  do  not  mean  any 
actual  sins,  either  in  thought,  feeling;  or  action  ;  but  some- 
thing  back  of  these,  and  which  is  their  source.  They 
here  again  call  attention  to  the  one  original  and  originating 
sin.  To  us,  it  seems  strange,  that  these  words  should 
generally  have  been  translated  as  if,  in  the  original,  they 
were  used  in  the  plural,  instead  of  the  singular  number. 
They  do  not  mean  any  individual  and  constitutional  de¬ 
sires  of  human  nature  (for  these  were  originally  bestowed 
in  creation) ;  nor  the  perverted  and  polluted  exercise  of 
these  propensities,  as  distinguishable  and  seperable  from 
the  Lust,  Neigung  or  Concupiscentia  ;  but  the  perverted 
and  polluted  exercise  of  these  desires  and  propensities,  as 
invariably  the  result  of  that  innate  depravity,  which  they 
designate  particularly,  by  the  use,  in  the  singular  number, 
of  each  and  all  of  these  words.  They  mean  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  state  of  man  is,  to  have  the  power  and  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  fear  and  trust  God,  and  to  keep  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  impulses  of  his  nature  in  a  state  of  obedience  to 
the  divine  Law — and  that  in  his  depravity  he  has  lost  this 
power.  In  his  original  state,  he  possessed  and  exercised 
it ;  and  though  the  possession  and  exercise  of  it  were 
gifts  of  the  creative  hand,  yet  was  it,  a  free  power  and  a 
free  exercise.  Adam  was  most  free  in  his  most  perfect 
obedience  ;  but  as  he  was  free,  he  could,  in  his  own  self- 
determination,  lose  this,  power  to  control  his  constitution¬ 
al  appetites  and  desires,  and  to  love  and  fear  his  God ;  and 
the  act,  by  which  he  would  lose  it,  would  also  induce  a 
sinful  and  ruling  inclination,  as  a  permanent  source  of 
the  sinful  exercise  of  all  his  constitutional  faculties  and 
susceptibilities.  To  such  an  inherent  depravity,  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  holy  disposition  with  which  man 
■was  created,  they  refer  in  the  use  of  the  words  Lust,  Neigung , 
Concupiscentia.  Hence,  when  their  Romish  opponents  un¬ 
dertook  to  construe  this  Article,  so  as  to  make  these  words 
mean  particular  and  individual  evil  desires — which  are 
actual  sins;  they  declare,  in  the  Apology,  that  it  is  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Article; 
when  their  opponents  say  :  “That  to  be  without  the  fear 
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of  God,  and  without  faith  in  Him,  is  a  charge  of  actual 
sins  and  appeal  to  the  German  copy  to  show  that  they 
deny  :  “To  all  who  are  born  according  to  the  sensual  na¬ 
ture,  not  only  the  exercises,  but  the  ability — the  gift  to 
produce,  &c.”  “We  say,  namely,  that  man  so  born,  has 
the  evil  inclination,  and  cannot  produce,  &c.”  “In  this 
sense,  the  Latin  also  denies  to  nature,  the  capacity,  that  is 
the  gift  and  power  to  effect,  &c.”  “As  by  the  expression 
evil  desire,  we  mean  not  only  effects  or  fruits;  but  a  perdu- 
ring  inclination  of  nature.”  “These  are  the  reasons  why, 
in  the  description  of  original  sin,  we  both  mentioned  the 
evil  inclination,  and  denied  to  the  natural  powers  of  man, 
fear  and  confidence  towards  God.  We  wished  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  facts,  that  original  sin  embraces  all  these, 
ignorance  of  God,  contempt  of  God,  want  of  fear  before 
God,  and  of  confidence  towards  him — the  inability  to  love 
God.”  “The  same  thins:  lies  in  the  definition  of  Augus- 
tine,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  so  defining  original  sin,  as  to 
make  it  the  evil  inclination ”  *  *  which  “ came  in ,  after 
the  loss  of  righteousness .” 

They  evidently  mean  something  different  from  a  natur¬ 
al  faculty  or  constitutional  tendency,  which  comes  from 
the  creative  hand.  Something,  which  man  could  superin¬ 
duce  upon  his  constitution,  and  which  he  did  superinduce, 
in  the  Fall,  something,  consequently,  which  is  blameworthy 
and  not  indifferent,  as  would  be  a  normal  susceptibility  or 
infirmity  :  hence,  they  say,  in  the  Apology  :  “Augustine 
has  refuted  *  *  the  opinion  *  *  that  this  inclination  is  no 
fault  in  man  ;  but  rather  something  morally  indifferent, 
as  we  call  bodily  pain  or  sickness  adiaphoron.”  From 
this,  it  is  clear,  that,,  though  the  .distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  organic  or  constitutional  in  man  was  not 
then,  as  fully,  in  consciousness,  or  in  science  as  it  is,  at 
this  day,  they  yet  meant  by  Concupiscentia ,  Lust,  Neigung , 
a  spiritual  inclination  which,  being  sinful,  vitiates  all  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  of  men.  Hence,  they  coald 
consistently  declare,  that  acts  good  in  themselves,  when 
performed  by  unregenerate  men,  were  destitute  of  true 
virtue.  We  have  many  actual  desires,  and  these,  under 
the  influence  of  original  sin,  are  actual  sins ;  but  they  are 
not  the  Concupiscentia — the  natural  depravity.  This  is  a 
different  kind  of  lust,  a  lust  which  excites  in  us  all  kinds 
of  lusts.  In  point  of  permanency,  indeed,  it  is  like  these 
..constitutional  desires ;  like  the  animal  appetites,  it  may 
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not  always  be  in  consciousness,  though  always  present. 
As  the  immoderate  and  sinful  appetites  for  food  and  drink, 
in  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard,  or  the  immoderate  and 
sinful  desires  for  property,  in  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift, 
reveal  their  permanency  by  the  invariability  of  their  ex¬ 
citement  on  the  presentation  of  their  objects ;  so  a  dispo¬ 
sition  or  inclination,  to  that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Di- 
vine  law,  lies  back  of  all  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions 
of  men,  and  manifests  its  permanence,  as  a  source  of  mo¬ 
tive,  by  the  universality  of  human  sinfulness.  The  Con¬ 
fessors  say  consequently,  in  the  Apology  :  “We  speak  of 
an  inborn  evil  disposition  of  the  heart,  not  of  actual  guilt 
and  sin — for  we  say,  that,  in  all  the  children  of  Adam, 
there  is  an  evil  lust  and  inclination  that  is,  one  compre¬ 
hensive  inc  ination  to  all  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God.  In  this  sense  also,  they  supply  the  word  “full.” 
As  we  say  of  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard,  he  is  full  of  the  de¬ 
sire  for  food  or  drink  meaning,  that  tnis  desire  monopoli¬ 
zes  the  action  of  all  his  faculties;  so  when  they  say  that 
all  men  in  the  state  of  natural  depravity  are  full  of  evil 
lust!  and  inclination,  they  mean  that  there  is  in  them  a  full 
source  of  motive,  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  evil  impulses 
so  vitiating  all  the  actions  of  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  that  all  the  desires  of  man  which  should  go  out  af- 
ter  (rod  and  spiritual  good,  tend  to  nothing  but  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  God’s  law  and  the  persuit  of  all  evil.  It  is  an 
abiding  disposition  producing  a  governing  purpose  against 
holiness,  and  for  sin. 

But  the  confessors  pass  from  a  positive  to  a  privative 
view  of  the  contents  of  original  sin.  They  say,  that  : 
“Since  the  fall  of  Adam  all  men  naturally  engendered, 
were  born  without  fear  of  God  or  confidence  towards 
him  that  is.,  there  is  not  only  the  presence  of  sin,  but 
the  absence  of  holiness.  This  they  treat  as  a  real  want, 
how  a  real  want  consists  not  simply  in  the  absence  of  a 
thing  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  thing  which  should  be  pre¬ 
sent.  The  destitution  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  confi¬ 
dence  toward  him,  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  something  ; 
but  the  absence  of  something  that  should  be  present  in 
man.  They  speak  consequently,  not  merely  negatively  ; 
but  privatively.  The  normal  condition  of  man  demands 
the  presence  of  that  which  is  now  absent,  by  birth,  from 
the  souls  of  all  men.  The  absence  of  the  fear  of  God 
and  of  confidence  in  him,  from  an  irrational  animal  is  not 
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a  real  want,  because  the  presence  of  them  is  not  required 
by  the  normal  state  of  its  being :  but  in  a  rational  being 
it  is  such,  because  without  the  presence  of  these  qualities 
he  is  not  what  he  is  required,  by  his  entire  constitution 
and  all  his  relations,  to  be.  This  destitution  is,  as  real  a 
departure  from  the  original  and  proper  state  of  man,  as 
would  be  the  absence  of  reason.  As  a  spiritual  being,  he 
must,  as  necessarily,  have  the  exercise  of  divine  fear  and 
confidence  in  order  to  be  what  he  ought  to  be,  as  he  must 
possess  reason,  in  order  to  be  what  he  ought  to  be. 
Though  the  power  and  the  exercise  of  the  power,  to  be  in 
this  condition  is  free,  yet  he  cannot  be  created  without  the 
immediate  presence  of  both  ;  because  such  is  the  nature 
of  his  being  and  relations,  that  he  cannot  properly  be  in 
a  state,  of  either  opposition  or  indifference  toward  God. 
There  may  not  properly  elapse,  a  single  moment,  from  his 
creation  without  his  fearing  and  trusting  God ;  it  is  a 
quality  inseparable  from  the  proper  state  of  his  being,  to 
be  determined  from  the  very  beginingfor  God  and  right — 
he  must  be  created,  if  he  is  to  have  being  at  all,  in  righte¬ 
ousness  and  true  holiness.  Men  ought  to  fear  God  and 
trust  him — should  have  and  should  exercise  this  inclina¬ 
tion — should  have  both  natural  and  moral  ability  to  do 
this,  they  had  it  in  their  first  estate,  they  should  have  it 
now,  and  as  they  have  it  not,  they  are  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  possible  want.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  the 
Confessors  present  especially,  in  contrast  with  prevalent 
Romish  views.  “This  we  have  added,  says  the  Apology, 
viz.  :  that  there  was  wanting  divine  fear  and  faith” 
because  the  scholastic  teachers  represent  the  natural  de¬ 
pravity  as  less  than  it  really  is.  *  *  “When  they  speak 

of  the  original  (first)  sin,  they  conceal  the  important 
wants  of  the  human  nature,  or  the  absence  of  reverence 
and  confidence  toward  God,  and  the  presence  of  hatred  to 
the  government  of  God,  terror  at  the  justice  of  God,  an¬ 
ger  against  God,  despair  of  God’s  favor,  reliance  upon 
things  visible,  &c.”  These  are  the  principal  wants  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  *  *  ‘Aden  according  to  the  original  righteous¬ 
ness  (the  state  of  innocense)  have  not  only  an  equable 
temperament  of  the  body  ;  but  also  these  gifts,  viz  :  a 
certain  knowledge  of  God,  reverence  toward  him,  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  at  least,  uprightness,  and  the  power  to  do 
it.”  *  *  “Hence,  the  old  explanation,  when  it  says,  that 
original  sin  is  the  destitution  of  righteousness,  denies  to 
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man,  not  only  the  obedience  of  the  lower  powers ;  but  al¬ 
so  knowledge  of  God,  fear,  &c.,  or,  at  least,  the  power  to 
produce  these.”  *  *  “Paul  speaks  expressly  of  original 
sin,  as  a  want.”  *  *  “Easily  will  the  reader  now  perceive 
that  to  be  without  the  true  fear  of  God  and  without  true 
faith  in  him,  is  not  merely  to  be  guilty  of  actual  sins  ;  for 
these  are  abiding  wants  in  human  nature,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  renewed  (regenerated.”) 

3.  But  equally  important  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Confes¬ 
sors,  concerning  the  character  of  original  sin.  They  de¬ 
clare  that  this  inherent  disease  and  natural  depravity  is 
really  sin,  not  only  called  sin,  but  is  sin,  in  the  strictest 
sense.  They  seem  simply  to  have  asked  :  What  does  the 
divine  law  require*  and  what  is  natural  depravity,  and  the 
answer  from  conscience  and  the  Bible,  being :  It  is  a  want 
of  conformity  to  that  which  man  ought  to  b£,  they  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  really  sin ;  that  it  properly  bears  the  name, 
and  truly  possesses  the  character,  of  sin.  To  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  this  would  represent  man  himself  as  sin,  because 
it  shows  him  to  be,  in  his  nature,  and  by  birth*  against 
the  law  of  God ;  they  would  answer,  that  is  not  properly 
man,  as  to  the  substance  of  his  nature,  but  as  to  a  quality 
inhering  in  his  nature — a  quality  acquired  since  creation, 
though  present  at  generation  and  birth ;  not  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  normal  constitution,  but  in  his  fallen  state;  not 
by  his  original  nature*  but  by  an  accident  invariably  ad¬ 
hering  to  him,  is  he  contrary  to  God’s  law.  With  them, 
it  was  a  practical  thing — a  dreadful,  but  unquestionably 
fact.  And,  hence,  in  the  Apology,  they  confidently  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  every  man,  and  to  the 
revealed  Word  of  God;  assured  that  the  response  will  be 
that  there  is  a  permanent  inner  source  of  sin,  in  all  men, 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  being  ;  and  that  this  sinful 
inclination  is  really  contrary  to  God’s  law,  is  really  sin. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  this  declaration  of  the  Con¬ 
fessors,  we  must  look  at  the  state  of  things*  in  view  of  which 
it  was  made.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pelagians, 
agreed  that  natural  depravity  is  an  evil;  but  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  properly  called  sin — sin,  in  the  strict  sense 
— sin,  in  the  sense  of  guilt.  The  idea  of  the  Greek  Anthro¬ 
pology,  that  original  sin,  being  merely  a  propagated  physical 
corruption,  and,  consequently,  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  sin — 
culminated  in  Pelagianism.  This  extreme  went  down  uih 
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der  the  weight  of  Augustinianism ;  but  the  old  idea,  in 
the  form  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  and,  at  last,  under  the 
name  of  Augustinianism ;  but  with  a  preponderating  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  side  of  Pelagianism ;  became  the  predomi¬ 
nant  Anthropology  of  the  Papal  Church. 

This  system  taught,  that  original  righteousness  did  not 
belong  to  man’s  normal  condition — was  not  a  gift  of  crea- 
tion,  but  a  gift  of  grace ;  not  a  natural  endowment,  but  a 
donum  super -addi turn.  It  agreed  with  Pelagianism,  that 
man,  by  creation,  was  neither  holy  nor  sinful ;  but  it  said 
that  he  was  made  holy  by  a  gift,  superadded  to  the  gifts  of 
creation.  He  was  originally  neither  positively  righteous, 
nor  positively  unrighteous — was  in  purls  naturalibis ;  his 
soul,  in  its  immortal  aspirations,  going  out  after  spiritual 
good  ;  his  body,  with  its  carnal  appetites  craving  sensual 
gratification — to  check  the  conflict,  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance,  to  give  to  the  higher  powers  their  appropriate  do¬ 
minion,  in  his  nature — he  was  endowed  with  a  super-added 
gift,  not  of  creation,  but  by  grace.  In  his  kill,  therefore, 
he  lost  no  natural  gift;  he  simply  returned  to  his  original 
state.  Some,  it  is  true,  distinguished,  only  in  idea,  be¬ 
tween  the  state  in  puris  naturalibus ,  and  that  of  the  donum 
super-additum ,  and  regarded  the  act  of  creation  in  the  one, 
and  the  act  of  grace  in  the  other,  as  co-etaneous  in  the 
perfection  of  man  in  original  righteousness ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  sin,  as  reigning  among  men,  since  the  fall,  not 
onl}r  as  a  consequence  of  the  concupiscentia ,  but  as  inher¬ 
ited.  But  the  great  majority,  with  their  high  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  man,  would  not,  even  in  this  sense,  admit 
an  original  sin  ;  but  ascribed  to  the  fall  of  Adam  only  the 
consequence,  that  his  posterity  are  punished  for  his  sake. 
The  justitia  originalis ,  and  the  pur  a  naturalia ,  were  to 
be  distinguished,  not  only  ideally,  but  actually,  and  the 
former  regarded  as  coming  to  the  latter,  only  at  a  later 
period,  as  donum  super-additum.  The  justitia  originalis 
is  lost,  indeed,  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  in  such  a  way  and 
manner,  that  the  human  nature  suffers  no  change,  or 
harm  ;  the  concupiscentia  has,  indeed,  been  deprived  of 
the  rein  by  which  it  was,  before  restrained  and  guided  ; 
but  it  is  not  itself  sin,  and  is  only  stimulated,  and  that  not 
positively,  but  only  privatively,  to  crave  the  sensual  and 
the  agreeable.  The  sin  of  Adam  consists  in  the  loss  of 
the  holiness  and  righteousness  received  as  a  super -added 
gift,  in  a  weakened  and  oppressed  will,  and  in  the  tenden- 
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cy  of  the  Concupiscentia ,  itself  innocent,  to  lead  to  sin,  and 
consequently,  punishment  and  death.  The  sin  of  Adam 
bears  the  same  relation  to  posterity,  that  the  crime  of  a 
rebel  in  political  society  does  to  his  innocent  children — 
where  not  only  the  guilty  father,  but  the  innocent  chil¬ 
dren  are  for  the  father’s  sake,  sometimes,  the  subjects  of 
punishment.  If  a  prince  should  put  his  livery  upon  a 
naked  peasant,  with  the  promise,  that  he  and  his  posterity 
should  always  wear  it,  if  he  behaved  well :  the  loss  of  the 
livery,  on  transgression,  would  simply  leave  the  peasant, 
and  his  children  after  him,  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  was  before  he  had  this  gift,  and  in  which  they  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  never  received  it.  So  the  subject 
Adam,  iq  sinning  against  the  Great  King,  lost  the  livery 
of  heaven,  in  which  he  was  clothed  by  the  donum  superad- 
dilurn ,  and  is  left,  with  the  children  which  he  has  propa¬ 
gated,  in  puris  naturalibus.  The  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  is  not  original  sin,  in  whole  or  in  part;  but  is  only 
a  punishment  of  it ;  it  is  neither  good  nor  bad ,  and  not 
properly  speaking ,  sin — is  only  called  sin,  in  the  sense  that, 
if  not  resisted,  the  consequence  is  sin.  Man  was  original¬ 
ly  created  with  this  inclination,  and  that  it  did  not  oper¬ 
ate  in  Adam  before  the  kill,  resulted  not  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  in  him  ;  but  because  it  was  held  in  check  by 
that  supernatural  grace — the  donum  super -additum. 

This  was  the  prevalent  Papal  Anthropology,  at  the  per¬ 
iod  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  it  was  especiall}7-  upheld  by 
Bishops  Ambrosius  Catharinus  and  Albertus  Pighius. 
These  men,  in  books  published  against  Luther,  maintained 
that  there  is  nothing  in  man  since  the  fall,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  essential  human  nature — the  pura  naturalia; 
that  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin  is  solely  the  imputation 
of  the  Fall.  Fresh  and  lively  in  his  sense  of  sin,  and  of 
pardoning  grace,  it  was  the  lot  of  Luther  to  meet  this 
great  error.  Ko  wonder  that  it  led  him  to  make  special 
efforts  to  revive  the  true  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  depth  and  guilt  of  natural  depravity.  Ko 
wonder  that  he  would  bring  out  anew  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine,  that  the  natural  and  normal  state  of  man’s  be¬ 
ing,  as  he  came  from  the  creative  hand,  necessarily  in¬ 
cluded  original  righteousness;  that  man  was  made  by  the 
Creator  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  that  he  could  not  have  been 
what  he  ought  to  be,  without  original  righteousness  ;  and 
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that  this  gift  of  righteousness  could  not  be  superadded  to 
the  gifts  of  creation  ;  for  that  would  imply  a  period,  even 
before  the  Fall,  during  which,  he  was  not  what  he  ought  to 
be.  No  wonder  that  he  should  reject  even  the  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Anthropology — that  original  sin  being  merely 
a  propagated  physical  corruption,  and  consequently,  in  vol- 
untarv — is  not  sin ,  in  the  sense  of  guilt — and  agree  with 
the  Latin  Anthropology,  that  original  sin  is  not  only  in 
the  lower  and  sensuous,  but  also  in  the  higher  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  powers,  that,  it  is  voluntary  in  the  sense  of  self-will7 
and  consequently  is  really  sin,  that  even  infants  are  guilty  ; 
because  they  possess  not  merely  a  corrupt,  sensuous  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  sinful  bias  of  will. 

In  this  work  the  Confessors  join,  and  declare  that  this 
depravity  is  really  sin.  “The  scholastic  teachers  declare,” 
says  the  Apology  :  “That  nothing  is  sinful  which  is  not 
done  of  free-will.  These  principles  hold  with  philosophers 
concerning  human  government ;  but  the}7  do  not  hold  un¬ 
der  the  Divine  Government.”  The  state,  they  would  say, 
deals  with  man  as  he  is,  because  she  has  received  him  as 
he  is  ;  having  received  him,  with  this  inability,  she  has 
no  right  to  require  what  he  is  not  now  able  to  per¬ 
form ;  but  the  Divine  Government  deals  with  him  as 
he  ought  to  be;  having  received  him  holy;  his  present 
inability  being  his  own  production  ;  having  freely  lost 
the  ability  with  which  he  was  primarily  gifted,  and  which 
he  had,  when  he  became  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  he  is  under  obligation  to  possess  the  original 
righteousness,  and,  consequently,  all  his  sins,  both  origin¬ 
al  and  actual,  are  guilt.  Their  opponents,  they  say  :  “Do 
not  regard  the  evil  inclination,  as  really  sin,  not  as  a  fault 
or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  but  only  as  a  servi¬ 
tude  or  a  condition  of  mortality,  to  which  all  the  posterity 
of  Adam  are  subject,  on  account  of  the  fault  of  another. 
*  *  It  is,  as  when  slaves  are  born  of  a  slave-woman,  and 
come  into  a  servile  condition,  without  any  fault  of  their 
nature  ;  but  through  the  misfortune  of  their  mother.  *  * 
They  speak  of  it  as  an  evil  stimulant  [fames,)  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  quality  of  the  body,  and  in  order,  as  usual,  to  be  child¬ 
ish,  they  have  raised  the  question  ;  Whether  this  particu¬ 
lar  quality  of  the  body  is  derived  from  eating  the  apple 
( Contagio  Pomi),  or  from  the  breath  of  the  serpent;  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  made  worse  by  medicine,  &c.”  *  *  They  maintain 
that  this  inclination  is  punishment  Luther  says  :  “It  is 
certainly  sin.”  After  quoting  passages  of  Scripture ;  the 
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Confessors  draw  the  conclusion  from  what  they  regard  as 
infallible  testimony:  ‘‘That  evil  inclination  is  sin ;  which 
though  not  imputed  to  those  who  are  in  Christ,  yet,  in  its 
nature  deserves  death.’’ 

And  this  according  to  the  Confessors,  is  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  whole  family  of  Adam.  All  men  natur¬ 
ally  engendered  are  in  this  state  of  sin  and  guilt — not  even 
excepting  the  blessed  Virgin.  Nor  would  they  have 
agreed  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  the  children  of 
the  elect  were  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Cod  by  birth  ; 
but  declare  that  all  men  naturallv  engendered,  whether 
born  of  regenerate  or  unregenerate  parents,  whether  in¬ 
fants  or  adults,  are  born  in  sin,  and  that  this  inherent 
disease  and  natural  depravity  is  sin ,  and  still  condemns  and 
causes  eternal  death  to  all  those  who  are  not  born  again  by 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  do  not  mean  that 
unbaptized  infants  are  lost ;  they  speak  only  of  God’s  re¬ 
vealed  order,  and  while  they  do  say  that  he  binds  us  to 
this  order,  they  do  not  imply  that  he  binds  himself  by  it. 
They  had  not  forgotten  that  John  the  Baptist  was  filled 

with  the  Holv  Ghost  from  his  mother’s  womb — that  the 
«/ 

dying  thief  entered  unbaptized  into  Paradise — that  when 
Jesus  had  said,  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  he  added  not,  he  that  believeth  not  and  is  not  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  damned  ;  but  simply,  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned — that  he  said,  Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God — that  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Father,  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish.  Not  the  unavoidable  de¬ 
privation  of  Baptism,  but  the  wilful  neglect  of  it,  con¬ 
demns  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  some  so-called  Old  Luth¬ 
erans  of  our  day,  that  the  faith  which  precedes  Baptism, 
is  not  yet  saving,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  these 
first  Lutherans,  in  the  early  davs  of  the  Reformation.  I 
need  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  Confessors  do  not  mean 
that  God  has  no  other  wav  or  means  of  regeneration,  ex- 
cept  those  revealed  in  the  Bible,  or  that  unbaptized  infants 
from  the  mere  absence  or  want  of  Baptism,  are  unregen¬ 
erated,  and  dying  in  infancy,  are  unprepared  for  heaven. 
They  speak  only  of  the  revealed  order  of  salvation,  the 
way  into  which  the  Gospel  calls  us,  and  in  which  those 
who  hear  the  Gospel  have  the  only  sure  warrant  and  cer¬ 
tain  pledge  of  regeneration.  To  subjects  who  have  not 
the  Gospel,  or  are  incapable  of  receiving  it,  this  declara- 
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tion  does  not  refer.  For  aught  it  teaches,  all  infants  bap- 
tized  or  unbaptized  may  be  regenerated  and  saved.  But 
if  regenerated  and  saved,  they  are  regenerated  and  saved 
by  the  grace  of  God  alone.  Sad  picture  of  the  state  of 
man — human  nature  like  a  great  giant  mortally  diseased, 
in  every  part,  limb  and  organ ;  no  one  member  able  effec¬ 
tually  to  help  another — the  leprous  hand  cannot  minister 
to  the  diseased  heart ;  the  disordered  heart  cannot  send  a 
healthful  life-current  through  the  veins  of  the  perishing 
members  of  the  great  body. 

But  whence  this  universality  of  human  depravity? 
The  Confessors  say  men  are  born  with  it.  The  Pelagians 
said,  it  is  by  the  influence  of  example,  and  the  power  of 
habit ;  the  Confessors,  men  are  born  in  sin.  The  Pela¬ 
gians  said,  the  only  connection  between  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  sins  of  his  posterity,  is  the  connection  between 
example  and  imitation ;  the  Confessors,  it  is  an  organic 
connection.  The  Pelagians  said,  the  only  power,  by  which 
sin  controls  the  powers  of  man,  is  the  force  of  habit ;  the 
Confessors,  it  is  the  result  of  being  born  a  member  of  a 
fallen  race.  The  Romanists  said,  all  men  come  into  this 
condition,  because,  according  to  the  order  of  God.  it  is  a 
punishment— per  modumreatus  per  debiti ;  the  Confessors, 
all  men  are  born  in  sin,  and  this  natural  depravity  is  really 
sin. 

What  is  their  explanation  of  this  awful  fact  ?  Have 
they  a  philosophy  of  this  inborn  sin,  as  guilt?  Was  the 
conception  of  natural  depravity,  as,  in  the  proper  sense, 
sin,  sustained,  in  their  mind,  by  any  particular  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  human  soul?  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Pelagians,  all  were  agreed,  that  natural  de¬ 
pravity  is  transmitted  by  propagation  from  Adam ;  but 
the  question  was,  whether  it  is  merely  inherited  evil ,  or 
whether  it  is  inherited  sin,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that,  as  the  Confessors  de  ¬ 
clared,  that  it  is  not  merely  physical  corruption,  but  moral 
pollution,  involving  not  only  the  lower ,  but  the  higher 
powers  of  man,  that  it  is  the  mere  result  of  being  natur¬ 
ally  engendered ,  and  that  it  is  really  sin  ;  they  must  have 
relied,  much,  upon  the  Traducian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  soul.  This  is  inferred,  partly,  from  the  fact  that  this 
theory  is  very  favorable  to  their  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
..and  partly  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  afterward  explicitly 
.adopted,  by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  soon  became  the 
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prevalent  theory  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  But  though 
this  theory  may,  possibly,  be  logically  involved  in  their 
views  of  natural  depravity,  I  doubt  whether  they  Were 
much  influenced  by  it,  or  by  anything,  except  their  deep 
sense  of  sin,  and  their  humble  submission  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Word  of  God,  regarding  the  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  fallen  man.  They  appeal  to  experience,  and,  in 
the  Apology,  challenge  their  opponents  to  show  them,  in 
all  history,  a  single  man  who  ever  dared  to  say,  that,  what 
they  described  natural  depravity  to  be,  viz.:  “Want  of 
fear  of  God,  &c  ,  was  not  sin  but  they  do  not  appeal  for 
support,  to  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  soul.  Luther 
was  a  Trichotomist,  as  well  as  a  Traductionist;  but  as 
the  former  could  not  prevent  him  from  rejecting  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  Trichotomy,  viz  ,  that  only 
the  corporeal  and  animal,  and  not  the  spiritual,  was  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  Fall ;  so  we  may  conclude,  that  he  was  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  latter,  in  favor  of  the  Augustinian  view  of 
original  sin.  Besides,  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  decide  the  question  between  the  Tra- 
ductionists  and  Creationists  of  the  day.  From  this  we  may 
infer,  that,  though  the  Confessors  were  Traductionists, 
they  were  not  influenced  by  the  theory,  as  were  many 
Lutherans,  at  a  later  day.  So  far  as  logical  consequences 
are  concerned,  there  is,  indeed,  a  great  difference  in  the 
bearings  of  the  several  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  soul.  The  theory  of  pre-existence,  regarding  cor¬ 
poreal  nature,  as  a  prison-house  of  souls,  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  body,  as  a  prison-cell,  into  which  an  individual  soul 
has  descended  for  discipline ;  is  obliged  to  saj^  rather,  that 
sin  is  brought  by  the  soul  from  another  state  of  being, 
than  that  it  comes  by  propagation  of  the  body,  from  the 
first  man.  Creationism,  recognizing  species  only  for  the 
body,  and  pure  individuality  for  the  soul,  organic  connec¬ 
tion  with  Adam,  for  the  origin  of  the  body,  but  pure  cre¬ 
ation  for  that  of  the  soul,  would,  certainly,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  considerations,  deny  that  natural  depravity 
is  really  sin.  From  the  early  Greek  fathers,  down  to  our 
day,  those  who  rejected  this  doctrine,  have,  generally, 
been  believers  in  the  theory  of  Pre-existence,  or  that  of 
Creation.  Augustine  himself,  influenced  by  reason,  or 
the  general  prevalence  of  Creationism,  might  hesitate  to 
reject  it;  and  Calvinistie  can,  more  readily  than  Lutheran 
believers  in  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  adopt  it ;  for  the  for- 
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mer  have,  and  the  latter  have  not,  relief  from  a  supposed 
divine  fore-ordination  of  sin  and  guilt  in  man.  Creation¬ 
ists*  may,  consistently  with  their  theory,  be  among  the 
foremost,  in  the  belief  of  the  universality  and  the  depth 
of  human  depravity  ;  nay,  be  led,  by  the  theory,  to  pecu¬ 
liarly  strong  views  of  the  guilt  of  all  sin ;  but  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  inherited  sin,  in  the  sense  of  guilt ,  they  must  be 
led  by  other  reasons  and  influences.  But  Traducianism, 
regarding  all  souls  as  present  in  the  human  nature,  held 
in  the  person  of  Adam  when  he  fell,  is,  by  logical  necessi¬ 
ty,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  natural  depravity  is  guilt. 
If  all  souls  were  potentially  present,  then,  when  he  sinned, 
they  sinned,  and,  as  the  sin  was  voluntary,  it  is  guilt. 
Creationism  admits  a  mediate  connection  ;  Traduction  af¬ 
firms  an  immediate  connection  between  the  sinning  Adam 
and  the  sinning  human  family.  Creationism  does  not  deny 
the  possibility ,  or  even  probability  that  the  created  soul, 
connected  with  the  propagated  body,  may  sin  before  birth; 
Traduction  affirms  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  soul’s  hav¬ 
ing  sinned  before  birth.  Creationism  may  be  led ,  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  conclusion,  that  nat¬ 
ural  depravity,  as  real  sin,  existed  in  us  before  our  birth ; 
Traduction,  independently  of  all  other  reasons,  would  infer 
this.  Creationism  may  admit ,  that  the  fall  of  Adam  has 
produced  in  us  that  which  is  an  invariable  occasion  of  our 
being  born  with  a  depravity,  which  is  really  sin  ;  Traduc¬ 
tion  positively  affirms ,  that  it  is  a  necessary  cause  of  it— 
that  it  has  introduced,  not  only  an  occasion,  but  a  necessity 
of  our  coming  into  being  sinful  and  guilty.  Creationism 
may  admit  a  natural  ability,  while  it  denies  any  moral 
ability  in  the  human  soul,  to  avoid  sin — that  it  had  the 
power  to  avoid  sin,  while  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that 
it  would  not ;  Traduction  must  deny  both  natural  and 
moral  ability  to  every  human  beiim  naturally  engendered, 
since  the  fall  of  Adam.  But  the  Confessors  rely  upon  no 
theory,  and  attempt  no  explanation ;  they  consult  con¬ 
science,  and  find  that  this  depravity  is  really  sin.  They 
listen  to  the  voice  of  experience,  and  learn  that  it  has 
been  their  sin  from  their  earliest  recollection,  that  its  ori¬ 
gin  was  prior  to  consciousness,  that,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  born  with  it — born  in  sin — born  sinful  and 
guilty.  They  inquire  at  the  oracles  of  God,  and  they 
think  they  hear  the  solemn  response:  “You  were  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  your  mother  conceive  you 
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arid  they  state  the  awful  fact  of  universal  depravity  and 
■universal  guilt — the  awful  fact :  “That  since  the  fall  of 
Adam,  all  men  naturally  born,  are  begotten  and  born  in 
sin  ;  that  is,  that  they  are,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  full  of  evil  desire  and  propensity,  and  can,  by 
nature,  have  no  true  fear  of  God,  no  true  faith  in  God  ; 
and  that  this  inherent  disease  and  natural  depravity  is 
really  sin.” 

4.  And  this  leads  us,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  this  natural  depravity.  Is  there  any 
escape  from  this  deplorable  condition?  The  Article  an¬ 
swers  :  “It  still  condemns  and  causes  eternal  death  to  all 
those  who  are  not  born  again  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  Pelagians  said  :  If  man  sin,  he  needs  only 
the  guiding  light  of  truth,  and  the  motive  power  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishment  for  renovation;  while  his  honest 
endeavors  will  secure  the  help  of  divine  grace,  to  facilitate 
the  work ;  still  he  is  saved,  not  by  the  merits  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  but  by  the  teaching  and  example,  of  Christ.  The 
Confessors  say :  “We  condemn  the  Pelagians  and  others, 
who  deny  that  original  corruption  is  sin,  and  who,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  allege 
that  man,  by  his  natural  abilities,  may  be  justified  before 
God.”  These  others  were  the  Komanists.  Ip  the  Apolo¬ 
gy  stating  the  Papal  doctrine,  that :  “Men  can  love  God 
supremely,  and  keep  his  commandments  ;”  they  ask:  “Is 
not  this  to  have  original  righteousness  ?  If  the  human 
nature  have  such  great  powers,  that  it  can,  of  itself,  love 
God  supremely,  what  has  become  of  original  sin?  For 
what  purpose  do  we  need  the  grace  of  Christ,  if  we  can 
be  justified  by  our  own  righteousness?  To  what  end,  do 
we  need  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  the  human  powers  can,  of 
themselves,  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments  ?”  Man 
is  lost,  unless  God  save  him ;  he  can  have  neither  merit 
nor  strength  for  salvation;  deliverance  from  this  state, 
is  entirely  by  divine  grace  and  by  divine  agency; — entire¬ 
ly  through  regeneration  by  baptism  and  the  Holy  Ghost — - 
it  is  entirely  monergistic.  The  Greek  Anthropology  said: 
The  human  will,  unaffected  bj^  the  Fall,  can  begin  the  work 
of  regeneration,  but,  on  account  of  the  hindrances  of  de¬ 
pravity,  it  needs  divine  grace  to  complete  it ;  there  are  two 
efficient  agencies;  the  work  is  a  synergism.  Pelagianism 
said :  Man  has  suffered  no  change,  by  the  Fall;  he  still  has 
his  destiny  in  his  own  hands ;  man  is  the  only  efficient 
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agent  necessary  in  the  production  of  holiness ;  salvation 
is  monergistic.  The  Latin  Anthropology  said  :  The  will 
of  man  has,  by  the  fall,  been  determined  to  evil  and  fixed 
in  enmity  to  God;  the  work  of  regeneration  must,  there¬ 
fore,  begin  by  divine  agency,  and,  as  the  alienation  from 
God,  and  the  hostility  to  God's  government,  can  cease  on¬ 
ly  with  the  completion  of  the  change,  there  can  be  no  hu¬ 
man  co-operation ;  God  is  the  only  agent ;  man  but  the 
passive  subject ;  there  is  complete  and  exclusive  inoner- 
gism  in  human  salvation.  The  Greek  Anthropology  re¬ 
vived  in  Semi-Pelagianism,  and,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  Rome,  responded :  These  are  extremes  of  the  same 
faith ;  both  agencies,  the  human  and  the  divine,  are  pres¬ 
ent  ;  are  inseparable  and  co-operative  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  work  ;  grace  is  given  to  all ;  but  it  is 
effectual  only  by  the  subject’s  use  of  his  own  remaining 
freedom  to  good.  And  to  this,  the  Latin  Anthropology, 
revived  at  the  Reformation,  answers  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession :  “The  human  will  possesses  some  liberty  for 
the  performance  of  civil  duties ,  and  the  choice  of  those 
things  lving  within  the  control  of  reason.  But  it  does  not 
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possess  the  power,  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  being  just  before  God,  or  of  yielding  spiritual 
obedience;  for  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  but  this  is  accomplished 
in  the  heart,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  received  through  the 
word. 

For  regeneration,  the  Greek  fathers  look  to  divine  grace 
and  to  the  human  will ;  Pelagius,  to  man  alone;  Augus¬ 
tine,  to  God  alone.  In  connection  with  unconditional 
election,  Augustinian  Monergism  bids  us  wait  for  irresist¬ 
ible  grace  :  with  conditional  election,  it  bids  us  depend  on 
grace,  dispensed  through  divinely  appointed  means.  Pre- 
clestinarian  August! nianism  looks  for  ability,  as  the  effect 
of  special  grace;  Lutheran  Augustinianisra,  to  regener¬ 
ating  grace,  operating  through  the  "Word  and  Sacraments. 
But,  as  Lutheranism  teaches  that  grace  is  equally  resistible, 
and  natural  depravity  equally  powerful,  in  all  cases,  and 
yet,  that  some  men  do  not,  and  others  do,  effectually  re¬ 
sist,  it  must  admit  some  kind  of  agency  in  the  human 
will.  As  the  difference  is  not  in  the  grace,  or  in  the  de¬ 
pravity,  it  must  be  traced  to  some  act  of  the  will,  produc¬ 
tive  or  receptive,  at  some  time,  during  the  process,  and 
before  its  completion.  Thus  did  it  seem  to  stand  upon  a 
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precipice,  with  the  alternative  of  letting  go  its  monergism, 
or  being  drawn,  by  an  irresistible  logic,  into  the  gulf  of 
unconditional  election. 

The  Confessors  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty ;  not,  I  think,  because  they  adopted  the  Augustinian 
Predestination ;  (for  though,  in  their  earlier  writings,  and 
in  the  fifth  Article  of  the  Confession,  they  show  it  some 
favor  ;  yet,  in  another,  by  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  they  break  a  necessary 
link  in  the  system) ;  but,  because — controlled  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  truth — they  remanded  the  work  of 
bringing  the  great  facts  of  revelation  under  the  influence 
of  the  logical  movement,  into  a  system,  to  the  schools  ; 
and,  as  matter  of  Confession  and  faith,  present  these  facts 
as  they  are  felt  in  experience,  and  received  by  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  the  reason,  rather  than  through  the  processes  of 
the  understanding.  But  the  difficulty  did  make  itself  felt, 
so  soon  as  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  systems  of  doctrine 
began  to  be  developed.  When,  in  the  consequent  conflict 
between  the  two,  the  Calvinists  deduced,  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Augustinian 
monergism ;  Melanchthon,  and  with  him  a  great  part  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  shuddering  before  the  awful  gulf  of 
unconditional  election,  and  endeavoring  to  escape  from  its 
brink,  accorded  “to  the  human  soul,  though  apostate,  an 
appetency,  faint  and  ineffectual,  yet  real  and  inalienable,  to¬ 
ward  the  spiritual  and  the  holy.”  “Three  things  concur  in 
the  work ;  the  Word  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  will,  as  non-resisting  to  the  Word  of  God.”  Human 
•will  and  brute  will,  rational  agency  and  instinctive  activi¬ 
ty,  the  good  wall,  or  the  will  as  holy,  and  the  will  merely 
as  a  faculty — the  one  lost,  the  other  incapable  of  being 
lost,  without  the  annihilation  of  the  man  himself;  the  will 
as  a  power  to  think,  or  desire,  or  do,  vffiat  is  pleasing  to 
God,  and  the  will  as  a  mode  of  activity,  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  good  will  was  lost,  by  the  fall,  and  is 
only  to  be  restored  by  divine  influence ;  but  the  will,  as 
a  faculty,  remains — as  a  capacity  to  accept  the  offered  gifts 
of  grace.  This,  at  one  blow,  broke  the  chain  of  predesti- 
narian  consequences,  drawn  from  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  But  it  was  pronounced  synergistic,  and 
was  most  decidedly  condemned  and  repudiated  by  the 
.  Formula  of  Concord ;  the  leading  author  of  which,  said, 
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that  the  sinner  had  only  the  same  kind  of  agency  in  his 
regeneration  that  the  culprit  has  in  his  execution — he 
must  be  there  as  the  subject  of  the  action.  His  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  man,  to  come  to  the  new  life,  is  given 
in  the  supposed  words  of  a  thief,  who,  on  the  way  to  the 
gallows,  should  call  to  the  people,  running  before  him  ta 
the  place  of  execution:  “Not  so  fast,  good  people — don’t 
run  ahead  of  me — if  I  am  to  he  hanged ,  I  si  call  leave  to  he 
there .”  The  Formula  of  Concord  declares,  that  since  the 
Fall,  there  is  not  left  in  man  a  spark  of  spiritual  power. 
The  will,  by  nature,  is  free  only  to  rebel  against  God,  and 
is  as  incapable  of  all  good,  as  a  hard  stone,  or  block,  or 
wild  beast ;  yea,  worse  than  a  block,  for  that  cannot  resist. 
Man  has  only  a  passive  caj^acity  to  be  regenerated  ;  and 
regeneration  itself,  is  a  literal  resurrection  from  spiritual 
death.  Thus  was  developed  the  Ecclesiastical  system — a 
step  beyond  the  practical  position  of  the  Confession ;  its 
authors  placing  themselves  systematically  upon  Monergis- 
tic  ground;  consciously  rejecting  the  Augustinian  predesti- 
narianism  ;  and  yet,  theoretically  and  tenaciously,  clinging 
to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Even  the 
theory  of  the  Traducian  origin  of  the  soul  is  affirmed. 
No  wonder  that  Spener  denied  the  binding  authority  of 
this  Symbol,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  say,  that  even  when 
it  had  been  received,  it  was  not  made  binding  in  all 
respects. 

But  how  did  it  relieve  itself  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  claims  of  unconditional  election  and  irresistible  grace? 
It  relied  upon  the  efficacy  of  grace,  regenerating  non-re¬ 
sisting  subjects  in  baptism.  All  who  had  been  baptized 
in  infancy  (and  nearly  all  with  whom  it  dealt  were,)  be¬ 
longed  to  this  class.  All  such, — the  work  of  regeneration, 
in  which  God  alone  operates,  being  completed — can  co-op¬ 
erate.  For  all  such  there  is  the  power  of  synergism. 
They  are  no  longer  merely  passive,  but  can  act,  in  the  use 
of  powers,  bestowed  in  regeneration.  They  are  regener¬ 
ate,  though  not  renewed ;  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of 
salvation,  though  not  converted.  For  the  svstem  clistin- 
guished  between  regeneration  and  conversion.  In  regen¬ 
eration,  man  is  entirely  passive ;  in  conversion  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  active.  In  regeneration  God  bestows  powers ;  in 
renovation,  man  uses  the  powers  thus  bestowed.  Man 
must  be  regenerated,  before  he  can  be  converted.  Even 
the  conversion  of  those,  who  have  fallen  after  baptism,  is 
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a  revival  of  the  life  communicated  in  baptism ;  for,  if  it 
bad  ever  been  lost,  they  could  not  have  been  converted. 
If  renewed,  and  when  renewed,  after  a  life  of  deliberate 
sin,  the  conversion  of  men  must  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
beginning,  de  novo ,  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul:  but  only 
an  awakening  of  the  spiritual  life,  bestowed  in  baptism, 
and  which  had  never  been  suspended.  “That  awakening 
which  occurs  when  life  is  restored  after  sickness,  a  swoon, 
or  apparent  death,”  says  Dr.  J.  II.  Kurtz,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  modern  movement,  to  revive  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  system,  “cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  bodily  birth  with 
which  the  operations  of  life  commence;  as  little  ought  re¬ 
generation  to  be  confounded  with  a  spiritual  awakening. 
When  that  communion  with  the  Lord,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  baptism,  is  not  maintained  and  continually  re¬ 
newed,  by  means  of  appropriate  spiritual  care  and  suste¬ 
nance,  a  spiritual  state  ensues,  which  corresponds  to  bodily 
sleep,  a  swoon,  or  apparent  bodily  death.  *  *  The  re¬ 

covery  of  an  individual  from  such  a  death-like  sleep, 
through  the  illumination  and  calling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
termed  his  awakening.”  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all 
the  signs  of  life  and  the  presence  of  all  the  marks  of  death — 
the  lapse  of  many  years  of  impenitence,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  multitudes  of  wilful  sins;  the  awakening  must  be 

•  ^ 

considered  as  but  the  revival  of  a  life,  infused  in  baptism. 
When  the  life,  infused  in  baptism,  terminates,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kurtz,  “it  terminates  in  actual  or  eternal  death.” 
Once  lost,  it  is  never  restored.  But  this  same  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  system,  resisted  the  doctrine  of  the  “Terminus,”  or 
that  the  day  of  grace  may  end  before  the  termination  of 
life,  and  taught,  that  it  extends  to  the  moment  of  death; 
so  that  the  person  regenerated  in  baptism,  though  always 
impenitent,  never  forfeits  the  claims,  or  looses  the  powers 
bestowed  in  regeneration,  while  life  lasts ;  is  always  in  a 
state  of  justification,  though  impenitent,  and  may,  at  any 
moment,  up  to  the  brink  of  eternity,  repent  and  make 
good  his  title  to  eternal  life. 

The  Symbolists,  (for  this  is  a  proper  designation,  as  the 
supporters  of  this  system  laid  exclusive  claim  to  the 
merit  of  attachment  to,  and  consistency  with,  the  Sym¬ 
bols — I  shall  say,  therefore,  for  brevitv’s  sake)  the  Sym- 
bolists  made  this  theory  the  ground  of  their  practice,  in 
dealing  with  their  hearers.  On  this  ground  they  called 
upon  them  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  use  the 
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powers  bestowed  on  them,  in  regeneration,  at  their  bap- 
tism,  for  their  spiritual  renewal ;  and  included,  in  this 
number  of  the  regenerate,  the  most  gross  and  habitual 
sinners.  Thus  Newmeister — one  of  the  twenty-seven,  out 
of  the  thirty  ministers  of  Hamburg,  who  were  champions 
of  Symbolism,  against  Spener,  in  his  Sermons  on  “the 
JSTew  Man,”  addressed  to  the  people  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  guarding  them  against  that  departure  from  ortho¬ 
doxy,  with  which  he  charges  the  Pietists,  and  with  mani¬ 
fest  desire  to  be  very  careful  in  his  statements — says  : 
“The  new  (regenerated)  man  is  called  spirit,  both  because 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  him,  and,  also,  because  he  has 
obtained,  from  him,  spiritual  powers;  so  that,  he  can  be¬ 
lieve,  and  live,  in  a  manner  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  suit¬ 
able  to  his  eternal  salvation.  A  regenerated  believer,  co¬ 
operates,  in  the  work  of  renewal — co-operates  in  that  ho¬ 
liness  and  righteousness,  which  he  is  to  let  shine  before 
men ;  there  is,  consequently,  a  great  difference  between 
renewal  and  regeneration,  together  with  justification.  As 
in  justification,  so  in  regeneration,  man  does  nothing  at 
all;  this  is  wholly  God’s  work  alone.  But  as  man  re¬ 
ceives  powers  in  regeneration,  when  he  applies  these  pow¬ 
ers  in  his  renewal,  he  co-operates,  though  in  much  weak¬ 
ness  and  imperfection.  This  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Sym¬ 
bolical  Books,  especially  in  Article  III  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  according  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.”  And  on 
the  next  page,  in  the  application  of  the  same  sermon,  he 
says :  “Ardently  do  I  beseech  you,  one  and  all,  (for  one 
and  all  of  you,  became  new  creatures  in  baptism)  that  ye 
now  examine,  how  ye  have  used  the  powers  bestowed 
upon  you.”  Continuing  to  address  these  same  persons, 
whom  he  has  just  declared  to  be  new  creatures,  he  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  persons  walking  in  lasciviousness,  lusts, 
excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banqueting  and  abominable 
idolatries.”  They,  according  to  the  symbolistic  system, 
were  not  renewed ;  but  still  they  wrere  regenerated,  and, 
consequently,  they  could  act.  Though  a  strenuous  mon- 
ergist,  and  zealous  in  warning  against  the  idea  that  an 
unregenerated  man  can  be  anything  else  than  passive, 
these  drunken,  and  lascivious,  and  idolatrous  men,  he 
could  properly  urge  to  action,  because  they  were  regen¬ 
erated  men,  the  work,  in  which  God  is  the  only  efficient, 
was  completed,  and  now  in  their  renewal,  they  could  co¬ 
operate.  Consistently,  therefore,  does  he  exhort  them  not 
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to  seek  Christ  for  justification,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  for  re¬ 
generation  ;  but  that  they,  as  justified  and  regenerated 
men,  should  “no  longer  live,  the  rest  of  their  time,  in  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  to  the  will  of  God.’;  And  this 
doctrine,  he  tells  us,  contrasts  favorably  with  Calvinism, 
which  makes  baptism  only  an  empty  sign,  and  distin¬ 
guishes  it,  from  regeneration,  just  as  if  the  latter  were  not 
wrought  through  the  former,  and  as  if  a  man  were  not 
really  made  a  new  creature  in  baptism,  unless  he  had,  by 
an  absolute  decree  of  God,  been  predestined  to  salvation.” 

Thus  were  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  systems  rivals, 
for  the  honor  of  consistent  monergism,  and  of  having  the 
best  method  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  for  the  comfort  of  saints  and  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  And  thus  did  Symbolistic  Luther¬ 
anism  apparently  relieve  itself  from  the  paralysis  of  the 
doctrine  of  man’s  perfect  passiveness  in  his  regeneration. 
But  it  was  a  delusion,  leading  only  to  false  activity  and 
groundless  hopes.  The  Pietists  said,  it  was  a  covert  Pe- 
lagianism.  It  had  certainly  even  more  power  to  flatter 
and  deceive  itself  with  delusive  hopes.  For  it  had  an  out¬ 
ward  and  divine  pledge,  for  all  who  trusted  in  it ;  while 
Pelagianism  had  only  an  inward  and  human  ground,  of 
power  to  hope  for  a  future  and  a  death- bed  conversion. 
Spener  deplored  the  effects  of  it,  as  little  better  than  those 
of  the  papal  opus  opera-turn.  And  it  was  a  departure  from 
original  and  true  Lutheranism.  For  Symbolism  connects 
justification,  with  a  regeneration,  in  which  there  are  im¬ 
planted  only  the  powers  for  renewal  :  Luther  makes  it  in¬ 
separable  from  a  radical,  inner  change.  Symbolism  con¬ 
nects  regeneration  with  the  mere  inplantation  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  to  believe ;  Luther  makes  it  inseparable  from  a  living 
faith — a  faith  which,  while  it  does  not  justify,  because  of 
the  love  with  which  it  works,  is  notwithstanding  a  loving 
embrace  of  Christ.  Symbolism  said,  faith,  in  regenera¬ 
tion,  is  present  only  potentially ;  Luther  and  the  Confes¬ 
sors,  that  it  is  present  in  reality  and  in  action ;  and  this 
they  held  to  be  the  case,  even  in  the  regeneration  of  chil¬ 
dren,  in  baptism.  Symbolism  places  regeneration  before 
mortification:  Melanchthon,  in  the  Apology,  puts  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  of  contrition  ;  before  vivification,  in  the 
sense  of  consolation.  Symbolism  disconnects  the  idea  of 
Justification  from  our  sense  of  forgiveness;  Melanchthon, 
in  the  Apology,  connects  it  with  the  subjective  application 
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of  forgiveness,  or  the  refreshing  and  enlivening  of  the 
heart  and  conscience.  According  to  Symbolism,  the  put¬ 
ting  off  of  the  old  man,  is  distinct  from  regeneration,  is 
subsequent  to  it;  but,  according  to  Luther,  while  the' real 
victory  over  sin,  and  the  principal  expulsion  of  it,  does 
not  precede  the  beginning  of  faith  in  regeneration  ;  yet 
that  faith  which  accepts  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  brings 
Christ  into  the  heart,  is  possible  to  those  only,  whose 
hearts  have  before  been  broken  and  made  contrite  by  the 
terms  of  the  law,  yea,  have  tasted  condemnation  and  death, 
in  this  experience.  So  Melanchthon,  in  the  Apology,  does 
not  limit  the  term  regeneration  to  that  part  of  the  great 
spiritual  change,  which,  in  the  Symbolistic  system  is  made 
to  monopolize  it ;  but  extends  it  to  the  conversion  and 
quickening,  which  occur  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
pentance. 

The  Ecclesiastical  system  was  intended  to  afford  a  rea¬ 
son  for  that  activity,  in  the  work  of  personal  religion, 
which  all  feel,  that  conscience  and  the  Bible  require.  As 
we  cannot  adopt  this,  let  us  ask  what  it  was  that,  with 
their  views  of  the  relative  guilt  and  utter  impoteney  of 
man,  enabled  the  Confessors  to  be  so  intensely  active 
themselves,  and  to  preach  so  confidently  to  others,  “repen¬ 
tance  toward  Glod  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  It 
was,  first,  the  practical  state  of  religion,  in  which  they 
were.  The  revival,  in  which  the  Reformation  was  born 
led  them,  in  its  early  years,  to  deal  mainly  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  truth,  to  depreciate  scholasticism,  and  to 
keep  in  check  that  process  of  the  understanding  which 
can  never  be  satisfied  without  a  logical  form,  for  all  truth, 
and  which,  too,  attempts  to  bring,  within  grasp  of  logical 
statement,  truths  too  high  for  its  reach,  and  too  spiritual 
for  the  cold  clutches  of  its  logic.  Content  with  the  facts, 
as  they  lie  in  consciousness  and  are  revealed  in  the  popular 
expressions  of  the  Bible,  they  could  receive  and  teach 
truths,  which,  to  the  mere  logical  understanding,  are  irre¬ 
concilable,  and  keep  the  deepest  feeling  of  impoteney  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  most  intense  activity.  Truths, 
liquid  in  the  fervor  of  religious  feelings,  flow  into  each, 
while  separated  and  put  into  the  cold  forms  of  logic,  their 
inner  connection,  the  bond  of  their  real  union,  the  point 
at  which  they  are  in  harmony,  is  unseen.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian's  history,  and  eve-ry  revival  of  religion,  affords  in¬ 
stances  of  the  power  of  experience  to  reconcile  apparently 
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conflicting  truths  in  religion  ;  of  the  power  of  a  practical 
interest  in  religion  to  cause  a  man  to  realize,  that  God 
alone  can  change  his  heart ;  and,  yet  to  lead  him  to  labor 
as  if  the  whole  work  depended  upon  himself.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  this  article,  therefore,  will  be  appropriated  by  men 
very  much  according  to  the  state  of  religion,  and  will  always 
be  accepted  in  a  revived  Christianity.  The  second  reason 
was,  the  presence  of  a  true  Christian  mysticism — that 
mysticism  which,  in  all  its  speculative  activity,  relies  more 
upon  the  insight  of  reason,  and  the  intuition  of  facts,  than 
upon  the  logical  understanding,  and  the  connections  of  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning.  Luther  had  the  dialectics  of  Augustine 
imbued  with  the  mysticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Spe- 
ner  says  :  “That,  as  he  found  much  more,  that  was  power¬ 
ful  and  striving  to  the  heart,  in  the  mystical  than  in  the 
Scholastic  theology,  Luther  was  indebted,  and  acknowl- 
edged  his  indebtedness  to  Tauler,  and  the  like  mystical 
wwiters,  more  than  to  any  other  teachers ;  yea,  those  who 
are  not  entirely  inexperienced  in  these  things,  and  who 
will  read  especially  Luther’s  earlier  writings,  in  which 
God  laid  the  principal  power  of  the  Reformation ,  will  see, 
that  he  speaks  so  often,  in  the  style  of  the  mystics,  has  so 
absorbed  them,  in  his  own  person,  and  changed  them  into 
his  own  spiritual  life  and  power,  that  he  often  quotes  from 
them  when  he  does  not,  at  all,  think  of  it.”  This  tenden¬ 
cy  always  checks  that  scientific  spirit,  falsely  so-called, 
which  must  always  have  in  Eeligion,  as  in  Nature,  a  sys¬ 
tem — a  form — a  creed,  and  which,  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  Biblical  method  of,  at  once,  exhibiting  truth  to  all 
the  capacities  of  man,  is  in  danger  of  attempting  to  bring 
the  boundless  domain  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  within 
its  own  narrow  limits,  and  of  becoming  impatient  and  tj- 
rannical,  in  its  requirement  of  unity  and  system  in  truths, 
whose  real  connections  can  only  be  realized  through  ex¬ 
perience,  and  whose  inner  relations  can  be  comprehended 
only  by  a  theology  which  begins  its  superstructure  only 
upon  the  facts  in  Christian  consciousness,  and  attempts  to 
build  only  as  it  can  work,  in  the  light  of  revelation  and 
experience. 

So  when  the  Ecclesiastical  system  had  culminated  in  an 
orthodoxy,  which  had  dispensed  with  an  earnest  insisting 
upon  an  actual  inner  change  ;  yea,  regarded  zeal  for  it 
with  the  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  denounced  as  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  Lutheranism,  those  who  could  not  believe  that  re- 
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generation  can  exist  without  a  real  spiritual  renewal ; 
Arndt,  influenced  by  the  same  Christian  mysticism,  which 
operated  so  powerfully  in  Luther,  felt  called  to  teach 
anew,  what  he  called  “the  principal  and  inmost  part  of 
theology” — an  experimental  change  of  heart.  Thus,  would 
he  lead  baptized  Christians  to  an  actual  regeneration.  For 
though  he  acknowledges,  that  even  the  most  rebellious 
sinners,  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  were  ingrafted 
into  Christ ;  yet  he  takes  care  to  say  also,  that,  “as  they 
have  not  grown  in  him,  through  a  new  life,  it  is  manifest, 
that  they  are  broken  off  again,  and  are  cut  off  like  dry 
branches.” 

In  like  manner,  Spener  seeing  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
system  preached  justification  without  exhibiting  the  power 
of  a  justifying  faith,  felt  himself  called  to  the  work  of 
insisting  upon  that  spiritual  illumination — -that  living 
faith,  which  utterly  changes  the  character  of  man.  In 
doing  this,  he  said  so  much  about  an  active  faith — fidem 
operosam — as  Arndt  had  called  it,  that  he  was  charged,  by 
Symbolists,  on  every  hand,  with  Synergism,  yea,  with  Pe- 
lagianism.  But  he  cared  not  for  this,  but  insisted,  that 
love  contributed  to  faith — was  an  element  of  saving  faith 
• — though  not  a  justifying  element,  and,  as  love  is  a  most 
intensely  active  element,  he  seemed  to  teach  a  Synergism ; 
and  yet  he  evidently  held  the  Monergism  of  this  Article 
of  the  Confession  ;  and  equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  effect 
of  his  method,  was  to  save  it  from  the  destructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  which  laid  exclusive  claim  to  consistency 
with  it.  Hagenbach,  says  that  the  Pietists  kept  alive, 
“the  conviction  of  sin  and  moral  impotency when  the 
definitions  of  the  schools  had  rendered  it  a  dead  letter. 
While  Spener  regarded  the  conversion  of  Christians  who 
had  fallen  into  spiritual  death,  as  a  return  to  Baptismal 
grace,  yet  he  calls  such  conversion  explicitly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  a  new  regeneration ;  inasmuch  as  the  Baptismal  re¬ 
generation  had  been  entirely  lost ;  and  regarding  this  as 
the  condition  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  baptized  in  in¬ 
fancy,  he  treated  all,  who  did  not  exhibit  the  evidences 
of  spiritual  life,  as  not  only  unconverted;  but  unregener¬ 
ate.  He  explicitly  states  and  argues  this  point ;  showing 
the  absurdity  of  the  presence  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  marks  of  death.  It  was  the  revival  of  the 
early  Lutheran  method.  “In  the  case  of  Spener,  as  in  the 
the  case  of  Luther,”  says  Hagenbach.  “it  was  experience 
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which  led  him  .to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  moulded  Ids 
views  concerning  its  nature.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in 
his  system,  sin  and  penance  are  closely  connected  with 
each  other.  He  does  not  wait  till  his  views  of  sin  become 
cold  and  indifferent ;  but  he  strikes,  as  it  were,  the  iron 
made  red-hot  in  the  furnace  of  inward  experience,  while 
it  yet  retains  all  its  heat.”  As  Luther  returned  to  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity;  so  did  Spener  return  to  early  Luther- 
ism.  I  consider  him  as  not  only  the  second  great  Re¬ 
former  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  father  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Lutheran  theology ;  and,  hence,  I  have  dwelt  upon 
the  true  method  of  appropriating  the  Article,  which 
found  its  full  enunciation  in  his  works. 

The  method  of  Spener,  based  upon  the  maxim  :  “That 
personal  experience  must  precede  all  true  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  Revelation  ;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  rightly  apprehended,  by 
the  understanding  has,  by  the  process  of  Psj’chological 
discoveries  been  proved  to  be,  as  correct  philosophically, 
as  it  is  practically  important,  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  only 
true  ground  of  theological  science.  So  also,  his  method 
of  Ecclesiastical  union  and  discipline — based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  v'hole  of  revealed  truth  can  never  be  embraced, 
in  the  logical  formulas  of  men,  and  that,  consequently,  we 
must  make  no  human  creed  the  measure  of  our  faith  or 
profession  ;  that  we  should  go  first  to  the  Bible,  then  to 
the  creed;  try  the  creed  by  the  truths,  first  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  and  not  the  Biblical  system  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
dogma ;  subsribe  the  creed,  not  per  quia ,  but  'per  quate- 
nus — this  method  has,  in  the  course  of  Ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  been  approved  by  the  voice  of  Providence,  as  the 
only  true  method  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
against  the  divergent  forces,  and  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  against  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  And  paradoxical  as  it  seemed  then,  and  seems  to 
many  now,  it  has  not  chilled  church  feeling,  nor  checked 
scientific  activity  among  Christians :  but,  while  it  has  sup¬ 
planted  the  old  Ecclesiastical  system,  and  introduced  a 
new  method  into  the  entire  course  of  theological  study,  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  excited  a  more  intense  lonoing  for 
the  speculative  apprehension  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
Church,  and  a  more  persevering  effort  for  true  science,  in¬ 
theology. 
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And  the  general  result  is,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
study,  since  that  day,  of  the  contents  of  this  Article,  the 
facts  of  sin  and  responsibility,  of  moral  iinpotency  and 
freedom  of  will,  of  organic  necessity  and  personal  liber¬ 
ty,  generic  condition  and  individual  activity,  are  no 
longer  in  unconsciousness,  as  in  the  earlv  age  of  the 
Church;  nor  in  antagonism,  as  in  the  intervening  period. 
The  two  sides  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  individ¬ 
ual — as,  in  his  rational  nature  and  spiritual  relations,  free, 
and  yet  in  bondage,  from  liis  birth  to  sin  and  guilt,  by  his 
sensuous  condition  and  his  unavoidable  relations  to  the 
race — the  generic  sinfulness,  and  the  free  activity ;  race, 
determination,  and  individual  influence,  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  recognized,  more  and  more,  as  only  the  two  sides  of 
one  and  the  same  condition  and  activity.  As  idealism 

«y 

and  sensationalism,  long  irreconcilable  positions  in  Psy¬ 
chology,  were  first  both  accepted  as  facts,  after  men  began 
to  heed  the  voice  of  experience,  and  are  now  being,  more 
and  more,  demonstrated  by  science  to  be  both  true,  and  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  as  but  the  two  sides  of  the 
same  subject ;  so,  after  men  had  suspended  the  scientific 
operation  of  connection  sufficiently  to  consult,  according 
to  Spener’s  method,  the  dictates  of  experience  in  Christian 
consciousness — had  sufficiently  freed  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  theological  dogma,  and  the  inflexible  con¬ 
straint  of  the  creed,  to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  plain  declar¬ 
ations  of  the  Bible,  then  the  facts,  that  we  are  sinful  from 
our  earliest  being,  and  yet  responsible;  in  bondage. by 
our  relations  to  the  race,  and  yet  in  possession  of  personal 
liberty ;  enslaved  by  sin,  and  yet  capable  of  activity,  in 
view  of  motives  presented  by  the  gospel,  and  urged  by 
conscience— began  to  be  found  both  true,  and  neither,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  other.  The  great  facts  of  inborn  depravity 
and  personal  responsibility,  of  native  impotence  and  pos¬ 
sible  activity,  in  view  of  the  offers,  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence,  of  divine  grace,  are,  more  and  more,  felt  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony.  And  the  theological  mind  of  Christen¬ 
dom  is  beginning,  with  some  success,  to  put  into  systematic 
connection,  what  has  long  ago  been  felt  to  be  in  harmony. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  a  connection  of  the  logical  understand¬ 
ing,  but  rather  an  intuition  of  the  reality  of  a  harmonious 
connection,  between  the  offer  of  mercy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  capacity  to  receive,  on  the  other ;  between  the 
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command  to  repent,  and  the  power  to  obey,  produced, 
partly  by  the  force  of  the  command  itself,  in  deepening, 
through  the  experience  involved,  the  sense  of  the  need  of 
divine  help ;  and  partly  by  the  superadded  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — the  philosophy  of  the  adage  of  Augus¬ 
tine  :  llle  facit ,  ut  faciamus. 

Finally,  it  has  learned  that,  though  our  liberty  is  lim¬ 
ited — limited  by  God,  limited  by  organic  nature,  limited 
by  original  sin,  limited  bj7  acquired  character ;  yet  it  is 
real — that  holiness,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Bible  pre¬ 
sents  and  conscience  requires  it,  is  unattainable  by  the  un¬ 
aided  powers  of  man  ;  that,  if  men  are  saved  at  all,  they 
must  be  saved  by  grace,  through  faith,  and  that  a  faith 
which  they  cannot  produce,  but  can  only  receive;  that  in 
regeneration,  they  do  not  bring  themselves  to  God,  but 
only  yield  to  God’s  drawing ;  and  yet  that  this  act,  though 
not  productive,  but  only  receptive,  is  still  an  act,  and 
though  a  yielding  act,  it  is  still  a  real  act ;  and  that  though 
God  is  the  only  efficient  agent,  man  is  not  entirely  passive 
or  inactive,  in  his  repentance.  Thus  is  the  work  still  a 
monersfism,  and  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  Article  re- 
mains,  teaching  us  that  God  produces  all  in  the  change, 
and  that  we  act  it  all ;  admonishing  us  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  with  trembling ;  since  it  is 
God  himself  who,  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  worketh  in 
us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  and  commanding  us,  confident¬ 
ly,  to  use  all  the  means  of  grace,  but  to  be  satisfied  with 
no  idea  of  a  justification  and  a  regeneration,  as  saving  us 
from  the  sin  which  “still  condemns  and  causes  eternal 
death,”  which  is  not  connected  with  scriptural  evidence  of 
an  actual  inner  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  spirit¬ 
ual  death  to  spiritual  life. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 


THE  PREACHING  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION.  TRANS¬ 
LATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  DR.  COSACK,  PROFESS¬ 
OR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  KONIGSBERG. 


By  Rev.  J.  D.  Severixghatts,  A.  ML,  Richmond,  Ind. 

I  propose  to  exhibit  the  state  of  preaching  which  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  in  the  Church. 
This  is  a  difficult  task,  for  the  materials  lie  scattered  over 
a  large  territory,  which  must  be  collected  and  arranged  in 
a  small  frame,  so  as  to  afford  a  picture  having  symmetry 
and  unity;  and  it  is  also  difficult,  because  we  must  keep 
on  the  narrow  path  of  justice  between  preconceived  Pro¬ 
testant  prejudices  and  the  bold  claims  of  modern  Catholi¬ 
cism. 

Rome,  i.  e  ,  her  clergy,  is  found,  at  present,  in  a  defen¬ 
sive  position,  in  which  she  can  maintain  herself  only  for 
a  short  time,  and  that  with  difficulty;  yet  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Roman  theology,  and  learning  in  general,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  restoration.  They  are,  more  than  ever, 
anxious  to  ignore  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  especially  that  in  Germany,  and  represent  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  in 
much  brighter  colors,  a  period  which  we  all  acknowledge 
as  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  We 

1/ 

have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  few  of  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  “Reformers 
before  the  Reformation.7 ’  We  prided  ourselves  in  John 
Wessel,  of  whom  Luther  says:  “If  I  had  read  Wessel 
sooner,  my  adversaries  would  have  said  —  ‘Luther  has 
taken  everything  from  Wessel,7  so  closely  do  our  spirits 
resemble  each  other.77  We  did  not  expect  any  opposition 
when  we  rejoiced  over  him  as  a  forerunner  of  Luther,  but 
in  Munich  he  has  lately  been  reclaimed  for  the  Romish 
Church.  It  was  natural  with  us  to  honor  Luther  as  the 
originator  of  German  hymnology,  but  a  Professor  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  at  Vienna,  makes  this  assertion:  “The 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  must  be  looked  upon 
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as  the  blossoming  period  of  German  hymnology;”  and 
again  :  “It  is  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  Pro¬ 
testantism,  from  Lather  down  to  Paul  Gerhard,  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  sacred  poet  of  any  eminence.”  We  were 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  Luther  great  inventive  merit  as 
the  translator  of  the  German  Bible,  although  we  knew 
that  there  were  extant  several  translations  older  than  the 
master-piece  that  emanated  from  the  Wartburg,  now  it  is 
pretended  that  the  famous  words  of  Sebastian,  in  his 
“Pool’s  Ship” — 11  all  Land  synt  voll  heilge  gschriftf  (all 
countries  are  full  of  holy  scriptures)  prove  that  the  Bible 
was  in  general  use  among  the  Germans,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  would  make  of  Luther’s  great 
work  a  sort  of  Ilias  post  Homerum. 

The  Pulpit  had  its  epoch  in  the  Reformation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Luther's  own  example.  We  look  upon  the  Re¬ 
formation  as  having  restored  and  resurrected  the  preach¬ 
ing  that  wras  neglected  and  almost  died  out.  It  is  natural 
enough  for  modern  Catholics,  in  their  restorative  struggle, 
to  attack  this  generally  received  opinion  as  an  entire  de¬ 
lusion.  A  Catholic  organ,  the  Tubingen  Quarterly ,  has 
proposed  to  itself  the  task  of  dispelling  that  delusion. 
And  it  is  from  this  quarter  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
examine  into  the  real  state  of  things,  with  reference  to 
preaching,  as  the  Reformation  found  it. 

According  to  the  representations  of  many  of  the  older 
and  later  writers,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  it  may 
seem  questionable  whether  there  v7as  preaching,  to  any 
extent  worth  mentioning,  in  the  period  preceding  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Many  would  answer  this  in  the  negative.  A 
theologian  of  Gottingen,  "whose  history  of  the  Church  was 
long  considered  good  authority,  represents  Church  ser¬ 
vices  as  having  been  degraded  into  the  ceremony  of  the 
Mass,  and  he  assures  us,  that  preaching  became  more  and 
more  rare  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  later  his¬ 
torian,  of  the  school  of  Leo,  as  to  whom  Catholics  give  the 
testimony  that  he  is  free  from  confessional  prejudice,  as¬ 
serts  :  “The  pulpit  was  of  course  silent  before  Luther’s 
appearance.”  Even  a  Catholic  of  Westphalia,  is  just  now 
elaborating  a  very  dark  picture  of  this  period.  He  says: 
“Church  cultus  degraded,  Church  neglected,  preaching 
still  less  respected ;  where  the  sermon  was  still  known, 
there  it  "was  made  up  of  pointless  fables  and  legends,  the 
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people  were  not  preached  to,  and  the  churches  visited  but 
little.” 

We  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  condition  of  the 
pulpit  in  that  period ;  that  preaching  should  have  been  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  cannot  be  maintained,  for  there  are 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  There  are  extant  collections  of 
sermons  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  some  of  which  have  been  repeatedly 
issued.  A  few  of  them  may  here  be  mentioned.  Of  Ger¬ 
mans  we  have  a  hortulu-s  reginae ,  garden  of  heaven’s 
queen,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Sermons 
by  Meffrath  ;  we  must  name  John  Herold,  a  Dominican 
of  Basel,  who  wrote  under  the  modest  name  of  Pupil ,  the 
Augustinian  Gottschalk  Hollen,  of  Osnabriick ;  Paul 
Warm  and  Michael  Lochmayer,  Canonici  of  Passau ;  the 
learned  Gabriel  Biel,  of  Tubingen,  generally  regarded  as 
the  last  of  the  scholastics,  of  whom  there  is  a  volume  of 
Lent  Sermons,  under  the  title  of  “ Fasciculus  myrrh  se  f 
and  those  alreadv  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Dr. 
Gre  gor  Morgenstern,  of  Leipzig,  Joseph  Meder,  a  Francis¬ 
can,  of  Basel,  and  especially  the  uTuha  vocalissimaf  of 
the  Strasburg  Church,  John  Geiler,  of  Kaisersberg,  whose 
celebrated  sermons  on  the  “Fool’s  Ship”  of  Sebast.  Brant, 
are  generally  familiar.  Of  the  French,  we  refer  to  Pepin, 
the  Dominican;  Nicolas  de  Nyse,  of  Rouen,  whose  ser¬ 
mons  bear  the  title,  “  Gemma  prsedicantium Oliver  Mail- 
lard,  the  Franciscan,  court  preacher  at  Paris,  and  also  fill¬ 
ing  the  pulpits  of  Toulouse,  Nantes  and  Bruegge;  the 
Rector  of  the  College  of  Navarra,  in  Paris,  Jean  Raulin, 
who  has  left  a  collection  of  sermons  under  the  title  uItin- 
erarium  paradisif  Michael  Minot,  a  Franciscan,  whose 
satyrical  pulpit  discourses  made  the  people  of  Paris,  Tours 
and  Northern  France,  laugh,  even  to  the  da}’S  of  King- 
Frank  I. 

In  England,  there  were  Stephan  Baron,  and  the  venera¬ 
ble  Bishop  of  Rochester,  John  Fisher,  who  paid  for  his 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  King  Henry 
Till.,  with  his  head,  on  Tower  Hill.  Of  Hungarians,  we 
mention  Oswald  Pelbart,  who,  among  others,  has  arranged 
a  series  of  sermons  as  a  star-crown,  “ Stellarium  Beatee  Vir- 
ginisT 

Finally,  of  the  Italians,  there  are  Bernhardin  of  Busti, 
the  spirited  defender  of  the  “ Immaculata  concejotio  Marisef 
the  Minorite  Robert  Caraccioli,  or,  with  his  more  familiar 
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name,  Bobert  de  Licio,  who,  according  to  Erasmus,  moved 
bis  bearers  to  tears  whenever  be  wished,  and  even  effected 
this  with  one  who  bad  wagered  for  a  lauta  coena ,  that  with 
him  it  should  not  succeed.  I  name  yet  the  great  Domini¬ 
can,  the  prophetic,  strict  Girolamo  Savonarola,  and  his 
talented,  but  otherwise  unequal,  brother  of  the  order,  Ga¬ 
briel  Barleta,  of  whom  the  saying  came:  “ Qui  nescit  bar- 
letare ,  nescit  prsedicareT 

Of  all  these,  and  of  how  many  more,  there  are  printed 
sermons  extant,  mostly  quite  extensive,  and  all  from  the 
years  1480  —  1520.  Besides  these,  the  public  and  private 
libraries  contain  many  sermons  in  manuscript,  especially 
of  the  Mystics,  who,  perhaps,  had  good  reason  to  avoid 
the  printing  press.  Indeed,  if  we  look  over  the  vast  ma¬ 
terials,  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  that  the  book 
market  was  flooded  with  sermons,  immediately  before  the 
Deformation,  no  less  than  it  now  is.  Wimpheling,  of 
Schlettstadt,  makes  the  remark,  that  the  German  book 
sellers  have  nothing  proper  (nil  elegantis)  on  the  shelves, 
only  certain  sermon  books,  with  which  they  impose  on 
the  country  preachers,  (quibus  scicerdoles  rurales  f alluni). 
This  complaint  shows  that  preaching  was  in  vogue  in  the 
countiy,  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  There  are  yet  other 
proofs  to  this  effect.  In  the  rising  of  the  peasants,  the 
clamorous  rebels  do  not  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
preaching,  in  their  gravamina ,  but  they  cry  :  uPa,  da  ist 
das  reclit  JEvangeli ;  lueg ,  lueg ,  wir  hand  die  alten  Pfaffen 
gelogen  und  falsch  gepredigt ,  man  soil  die  Buben  alltodt 
schlagen ,  wie  hand  sie  uns  all  so  herrlicli  betrogen  und 
genarrtT  Indeed,  proofs  might  be  adduced  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  very  prevalent  opinion,  that  there  was  very 
little  preaching,  they  complained  of  too  much  preaching. 
The  celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
John  Gerson,  who  was  himself  a  very  noted  preacher,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  :  “There  is  too 
much  preaching,  because  the  Mendicants  send  every  one 
in  the  pulpit  who  can  speak  a  few  words  without  offence.” 
And,  at  the  close  of  that  century,  Geiler,  of  Strasbfirg, 
who  preached  a  whole  life-time,  and  often  three  times  a 
day,  allows  the  prelates,  whom  he  had  admonished  of  their 
duty,  to  offer  the  excuse  :  “The  quantity  of  sermons  is  so 
large  that  it  has  created  a  disgust  with  the  masses he 
acknowledges  the  fact,  and  adds:  “Yes,  multi  e  numero, 
sed  perfectionis  laude  rarissimiT 
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But  with  all  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  even  the 
amount  of  preaching  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  There- 
are  to  be  found,  in  the  writings  of  that  period,  many  and 
loud  calls  upon  the  clergy  not  to  neglect  so  important  and 
necessary  a  duty  as  preaching.  A  widely  circulated  man¬ 
ual  for  the  clergy,  called  “Conscience-bath  of  priests.’7 
( lavaerum  conscientix  sacerdotum ,)  blames,  with  very  com¬ 
mendable  force,  those  ministers  who  have  neither  the  abil¬ 
ity  nor  the  inclination  to  preach.  The  most  reliable  wit¬ 
nesses,  among  others  Wimpheling,  testify  unanimously, 
that  many  of  the  foremost  of  the  clergy  considered  it  a 
disgrace  to  preach,  and  mocked  their  more  faithful  breth¬ 
ren  as  doctor es  beguinarum ,  (teachers  of  praying  sisters). 
He  makes  honorable  mention  of  a  few  exceptions,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  among  the  bishops,  who  preached 
at  all:  Leonhard,  of  Eglaffstein ;  Matthew,  the  Bishop  of 
Sitten ;  George  of  Anhalt,  a  prince  in  the  pulpit,  and  of 
Bishop  Adolph,  of  Merseburg,  it  is  said,  that  he  entered 
the  pulpit  on  the  principal  festivals.  In  England,  the 
Bishops  Fisher,  of  [Rochester,  and  "West,  of  Ely,  are  rare 
cases,  as  those  who  preached  at  all.  And  Erasmus  says 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  read  his  sermons,  because  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  adds:  uId  quod  multi  frigidi  faciunt 
in  AnglicaT  These  three  examples  belong,  perhaps, 
already  to  the  period  of  the  [Reformation,  In  an  obituary 
of  1499,  the  remark  is  made  of  the  Monk  Bernhard,  that 
he  was  so  learned  as  to  have  preached  for  several  years. 
The  assumption  is,  perhaps,  gratuitous,  that  every  con¬ 
gregation  had  its  own  pastor,  who  was  able  to  give  the 

most  necessarv  instructions  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 

«/  _  #  ' 

the  sin  unto  death,  and  the  Articles  of  Faith ;  that  he 
knew  the  formula  of  the  sacraments,  could  explain  the 
festivals  and  the  statutes  of  the  Synods,  and  read  the  Mass. 
[Descending  to  this  minimum  of  the  requirements,  is  a 
proof  of  the  ignorance  and  moral  unfitness  of  the  clergy. 
Gerson,  who  makes  the  above  requirements,  esteems  the 
office  very  highly;  he  says:  “Did  Pythagoras  consider  no 
one ‘qualified  as  the  political  leader  of  a  people,  who  had 
not  acquired  an  entire  self-control  ?  so  important  a  matter 
as  preaching,  ought  to  be  entrusted  only  to  the  calmest 
and  wisest  natures.”  And  the  title  of  his  sermons — Ser- 
mones  quadragesimales  and  Sermones  de  sanctis ,  being  ser¬ 
mons  for  Lent  and  Advent — shows  that,  whilst  preaching 
was  not  unknown,  it  was  anyhow  not  very  general.  Even 
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now,  the  Holy  days,  Lent  and  Advent,  are  the  chief 
preaching  seasons  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Whilst  we 
scarcely  recognize  any  divine  services  that  have  no  preach¬ 
ing  connected  therewith,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  con- 
sider  the  sermon  an  integral  part  of  divine  worship.  And 
what  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  says,  harmonizes  well  with 
this  fact :  “In  Italy  they  preach  during  Advent  and  Lent, 
but  in  Germany  also  on  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  fables  and  dreams  in  place  of  the  Word  of 
God.”  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  much  may  be  asserted 
with  safety — they  recognized  the  necessity  and  value  of 
preaching,  more  and  more,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  Wherever  they  loved  the  Church,  there 
they  encouraged  preaching  :  preaching  was  never  entirely 
neglected,  but  practiced  regularly  in  many  places,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country.  This  is  more  general  at  the 
close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  sus¬ 
tained  by  those  friends  of  Reform,  found  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  in  this  connection  is  this, 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  preached,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  This  should  not  have  been  dis¬ 
puted.  The  opinion,  however,  is  very  general,  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  the  century  before  the  Re¬ 
formation,  all  the  preaching  that  was  done,  was  in  the 
Latin  language.  This  is  really  a  monstrous  idea.  But  it  is 
true  what  a  good  Protestant  of  Hamburg  says :  “There  is 
scarcely  a  period  of  history  that  is  so  little  known,  in 
many  respects,  as  the  century  before  the  Reformation.” 
Fluegge,  of  Gottingen,  declares  that  the  preaching  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  almost  exclusively  in  Latin ;  and 
Delprat,  of  Holland,  thirty  years  later,  advances  the  same 
opinion.  Several  other  Historians  entertain  the  same  view, 
and  one  of  them  praises  Geiler  for  having  labored  to  do 
away  with  the  Latin  language  in  the  pulpit.  Even  with¬ 
out  having  any  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that,  namely,  there 
was  preaching  in  the  German,  French,  Italian  and  English 
languages,  the  fact  is  made  out  a  priori.  Absurdity  stops 
at  the  boundaries  of  the  impossible,  although  an  abundant 
measure  of  it  may,  with  justice,  be  charged  to  that  cen¬ 
tury.  As  little  as  Latin  preaching  could  have  converted 
the  Germans  to  Christianity,  or  aroused  the  people  of 
Germany  and  France  to  a  crusade  against  the  Holy  Land, 
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so  little  could  toe  Chancellor  Gerson,  with  Latin  sermonsr 
have  comforted  the  Parisians  under  the  sad  reign  of  Kingr 
Charles  VI.,  or  his  celebrated  speech  on  State  matters, 
which  he  delivered  in  presence  of  the  French  Court  and 
of  the  King,  have  drawn  upon  him  the  ill-will  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  had  it  been  in  Latin.  “His  eloquence,” 
says  one  of  his  admirers,  “was  in  his  love  to  God  and  to 
his  brethren.”  But  if  it  was  eloquence,  it  must  have  been 
heard,  understood  and  felt.  And  John  de  Capistrana,  who 
in  so  short  a  time  extemporized  an  army  of  Crusaders 
against  Belgrade,  pacified  the  Hussite  commotions,  and 
with  his  fiery,  popular  eloquence,  brought  old  times  back 
again,  indeed,  did  preach  in  Latin,  but  he  had  an  inter¬ 
preter  by  his  side,  who  rendered  it  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  And  who  can  think  of  John  Huss,  arousing 
the  Bohemians  in  the  Bethlehem  Church  of  Prague,  as 
speaking  any  other  language  than  Bohemian?  or  Savona¬ 
rola,  exciting  the  Florentinians,  speaking  anything  but 
Italian  ?  But  whence  comes  the  notion  that  the  preach¬ 
ing  was  entirely  Latin  ? 

The  Latin  is  the  exclusive  ecclesiastical  and  cultus  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  this  exclusiveness  has 
its  boundary,  where  that  ceases  which  appertains  to  the 
sacraments,  the  Liturgy  and  the  Mass  ;  that  which  is  spe- 
cially  Romish,  and  has  any  opus  operatum  conception  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  printed  sermons,  as  also  the  MSS. 
are  all  Latin;  that  does  not  prove,  however,  that  they  were 
also  preached  in  Latin,  but  only  that  they  were  written 
out  in  that  language.  However  strange  it  may  appear  in 
our  day,  when  we  are  under  no  special  inducements  to 
make  use  of  that  language  in  our  writings,  and  least  of  all 
would  compose  in  Latin  what  is  to  be  delivered  iD  our 
own  language;  in  those  days  this  was  quite  natural.  Even 
in  later  times  the  same  has  occurred.  In  Hamburg  there 
are  preserved,  sermons  in  Latin  MS.  of  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor  of  St.  James,  and  of  another  one,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  extant  of  Luther, 
from  his  earliest  efforts  toward  a  Reformation,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  Latin  sermons,  in  manuscript.  We 
know  of  two  regular  quartos  in  our  own  city  library,  full 
of  Latin  manuscripts  of  sermons  of  our  own  Rev.  Polian- 
der.  Even  of  John  Aug.  Ernesti,  of  Leipzig,  who  died 
in  1781,  it  is  related  that  he  composed  all  his  sermons  in 
Latin.  Those  publications  were  not  intended  for  private 
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edification.  They  were  really  designed  for  those  preach¬ 
ers  who  could  not  compose  their  own  sermons,  or  such  as 
desired  to  take  it  easy.  Many  of  these  collections  indi¬ 
cate  this  in  their  title.  Sermones  prsedicabiles ,  omni  tem¬ 
pore  prsedicabiles ,  also,  parati ,  or,  opus  cunctis  verbi  clivini 
proclamatoribus  perutile  ac  necessarium ,  are  very  common 
titles.  The  same  is  done  under  figurative  names:  Bormi 
sine  cure ,  is  a  favorite  name  for  manv  collections-  I  am  in 
possession  of  some,  whose  title  is  too  naive  to  be  passed 
over :  “ Sermones  dominicales  cum  expositionibus  evangeli- 
orum  per  annum ,  satis  notabiles  et  utiles ,  omnibus  sacerdoti- 
bus ,  pastoribus  et  capellanis ,  qui  Bormi  secure  vel  Bormi 
sine  cure  sunt  noncupati  eo,  quod  absque  magno  studio  facil- 
iter  possunt  incorpjorari  et  qoopulo  prsedicctri It  is  printed 
in  very  good  type,  at  Strasburg,  in  1487.  To  publish 
such  things  in  Latin,  was  considered  a  matter  of  literary 
dignity.  Rather  than  give  offence  to  him,  for  whose  sleep 
so  much  solicitude  is  expressed,  the  work  of  translating 
was  exacted,  for  it  was  promised  sine  magno  studio ,  and 
not  without  the  “magno”  It  need  not  be  supposed  that 
such  translating  was  entirely  free  from  labor,  with  many 
of  the  preachers.  For  such,  however,  there  were  special 
vocabularies;  one,  well  known  and  extensively  used,  is 
the  voccibularius  prsedicantium  of  Magister  John  Melber,  of 
Geroltzhofen,  selected  from  the  sermons  of  Dr.  John  Eich- 
min,  of  Calov.  He  designates  his  book  as  a  upr  indicator  i- 
bus  consolabile  enavigium .”  The  Latin  words  are  given  in 
alphabetic  order,  and  opposite  them,  several  definitions  in 
German.  But  Geiler,  of  Kaisersberg,  complains,  in  spite 
of  Melber,  that  one  had  rendered  the  passage  in  the 
Psalm  :  Eriqjiet  me  de  laqueo  venantium — “he  will  snatch 
me  from  the  poisoning  ropes.”  He  says,  he  knows  many 
such  Latinists,  who  slur  over  the  passages  of  Scripture 
and  those  from  the  Fathers,  like  geese,  but  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  rendering  them  in  German,  one  can  observe  how 
much  they  know.  Another  one,  John  Ulrich  Surgant,  a 
Doctor  both  of  theology  and  law,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  preachers  of  his  times,  gives  us,  in  his  most  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  published  in  the  year  1506,  and  entitled 
“ Manucde  Curatorumf  some  directions  for  translating — 
“regulas  vulgarizandi”  He  says:  “If  the  preacher  has 
composed  his  sermon  in  Latin,  [inventione ,  dispositions  elo- 
cutiones  habitis ,)  he  must,  in  order  to  make  the  people  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  that  it  may  profit  them,  translate  it  in  the 
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common  language.  He  need  not  translate  literally,  “but 
de  sensu  ad  sen-sum ;  grossx  et  turpes  vulgarizationes ”  are 
to  be  avoided ;  a  word  cannot  always  be  rendered  by  its 
synonym  in  the  opposite  language,  and  even  the  conscien¬ 
tious  preacher  need  not  hesitate  to  be  a  little  more  ver¬ 
bose  in  the  German  translation,  for  the  rutidas  audientium 
requires  that.” 

We  refer  yet  to  one  particular  in  reference  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  for  which  the  sermons  from  the  last  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  remarkable ;  especially  those  of  the 
Frenchmen  Menot  and  Maillard,  and  Barleta,  the  Italian, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  of  sermons  extant,  in 
the  strangest  mixture  of  Latin  and  French,  and  Latin  and 
Italian.  Those  who — because  the  printed  sermons  of  that 
period  are  in  Latin — believed,  that  that  was  the  universal 
language  of  the  pulpit  before  the  Eeformation,  really 
think  that  these  Mixed  sermons  were  preached  in  this 
Macarony  Latin.  As  if  e.  g.y  Menot  had  really  preached 
concerning  Magdalene,  whom  he,  as  was  customary  at  that 
time,  identified  with  Mary,  Martha’s  sister,  in  this  manner : 
uPrimum  ergo  quid  fuit  causa  hujus  mulieris  perditionis  ? 
Fuit  elegantia  corporis.  Videbatur ,  *qu’elle  fut  faite 

pour  regarder.  Pulchra ,  juvenis ,  alta,  vermeille, 

PLEINE,  VERMEILLE  COMME  UXE  ROSE,  MIGNONXE,  FRIN- 
GANTE.  Credo ,  quod  non  erat  nisi  quindecim  vel  sedecim 

annorum ,  quando  IXCEPIT  sic  viverey  et  triginta ,  quando  re- 
diit  ad  bonitatem  JJei.  Martha  soror  non  audebat  ei  dicere 
verbum ,  et  videbatur  ei  quod  faciebat  magnum  honorem 
qui  veniebant  ad  illarn ;  quidquid  faciebat ,  erat  vivere  A 
SOX  PLAISIR,  FAIRE  DES  BAXQUETS,  hodier  invitare7  ect. 
Ux  PEU  APRIS  CETTE  PAUVRE  SOTTE  ABAXDOXXEE  erat  in 
castro  suo.  Le  bruit  coxrait  deja  par  to  ate  la  Judie 
et  le  Pays  de  Galilee.  Omnes  bibemdo  et  comedendo  lo- 
quebantur  de  ea  et  de  ejus  vita ,  etc.'1  If  these  men  Pad  re¬ 
ally  preached  in  this  way,  we  might  well  become  indignant 
over  it,  with  an  historian  of  the  last  century,  who  calls  such 
mixing  of  the  languages,  “a  stain  on  human  reason.” 
These  lively  preachers  rendered  certain  passages  of  their 
Latin  composition,  at  once,  in  the  language  in  which  they 
expected  to  preach,  to  make  them  prominent  in  their 
memory.  The  like  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with 
others,  even  such  as  have  no  vein  of  burlesque  running 

*  The  words  in  small  capitals  are  French. 
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through  their  discourse.  In  the  written  sermons  of 
Thomas  de  Villanova,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Valentia 
and  Confessor  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  beatified  by  Pope 
Paul  V.,  and  canonized  by  Alexander  VII ,  honors  which, 
in  whatever  light  we  may  regard  them,  at  any  rate  indi¬ 
cate  his  high  standing,  we  find  the  same  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Spanish.  And  of  Barleta,  I  possess  several  editions, 
•where  there  is  a  similar  mixing  of  the  Latin  with  Italian. 
In  all  these  references  there  are  many  proofs  that  they  did 
preach,  and  preached  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Ev¬ 
idences  to  this  effect,  could  be  greatly  multiplied,  if  that 
were  desirable ;  and  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  is  really  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  was  any  preaching,  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  Latin  language  at  all.  Before  audiences  who 
were  familiar  with  the  Latin,  as  in  the  monasteries,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  case,  and  even  then,  it  was  often  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  monks  did  not  all  understand  the  Latin. 
Geiler,  of  Strasburg,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Bishop  Albert,  in  Latin,  in  the  year  1506;  he  was  loth  to 
do  it,  but.  was  urged  to,  against  his  will;  he  says  that  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  in  Latin,  for  he  had  a  whole 
life-time  preached  in  German  to  the  people.  Here  and 
there,  Latin  preaching  remained  in  vogue,  as  a  relic  of 
older  times;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  people 
collected  to  hear  such  a  discourse,  unless  they  got  to  hear 
it  in  connection  with  the  mass,  at  which  a  number  of  cler¬ 
gymen  were  generally  present.  For  such  occasions  there 
was  a  regulation,  that  at  least  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the 
Creed  should  be  read  in  German.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Luther,  in  his  Formula  Missae,  of  1523,  refers  twice 
to  the  German  sermon,  without  any  special  occasion, 
where  he  gives  a  presentation  of  an  evangelical  service ; 
once  when  he  speaks  of  the  poor  selection  in  the  pericopes 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles:  “ Interim  supplebit  hoc  vernac- 
ula  conciof  and  a  second  time,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
place  for  the  sermon,  whether  it  should  come  before  the 
introitus  of  the  Mass,  or  after  the  Creed. 

But  enough  ;  this  much  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  preaching,  in  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  it 
was  principally  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  only  as 
an  exception,  in  Latin. 

But  in  what  spirit  did  they  preach  ?  This  is  yet  the 
most  important  point.  This  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  our  discussion  of  the  preaching  of  that  day,  and  the 
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language  it  was  in.  Allow  me  a  few  strokes,  to  mark 
upon  this  picture  the  contents,  the  value  or  worthlessness, 
of  the  preaching  before  the  Reformation.  I  shall  pass 
over  the  extreme  want  of  taste,  the  superstitious  and  sense¬ 
less  legends,  that  were  rehearsed  by  preachers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  orders,  without  regard  to  decency  or  profit ;  and  those 
foolish  caricatures,  which  the  begging  monks  indulged  in, 
to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  vulgar,  and  which  the 
worldly-minded  clergymen  imitated  for  the  sake  of  popu¬ 
larity.  Erasmus  confirms,  as  true  in  his  day,  what  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  the  Humanist,  affirms  of  the  middle  of  the 
century:  “It  has  come  to  this,  that  preaching  is  degraded 
to  making  a  noise,  and  consists  in  the  ability  to  halloo  ; 
the  speaking  is  more  of  a  roaring,  and  the  best  screamer 
is  the  best  preacher.”  I  may,  also,  pass  over  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  learning  which  spread  itself  in  the  sermons,  by 
endless  quotations,  not  from  the  Church-fathers  only,  but 
also  from  the  scholastics  and  profane  writers,  from  Aristo¬ 
tle  and  Seneca,  and  even  Terence,  the  erotic  writings  of 
Ovid,  and  from  the  books  of  canonical  and  civil  law.  It  is 
often  enough  a  very  cheap  show  of  learning  which  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  the  pulpit,  since  there  are  helps  of  all  sorts, 
alphabetically  arranged  proof  passages  from  the  fathers, 
the  so-called  Autoritates  Aristotelis ,  iSenecse ,  ffic-,  topical  an¬ 
ecdotes  from  biography  and  history.  That  same  preacher 
who  pretends  that  he  understands  Aristotle  as  a  school 
boy  understands  his  reader,  manifests  that  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Greek,  although  he  refers  to  Greek  etymologies. 
We  will  glance  hurriedly  at  the  most  distinguished 
preachers.  Those  “stains  on  human  reason,”  Barleta, 
Maillard  and  Menot,  appear  to  me  very  spirited,  popular 
speakers;  they  are  good  in  denunciation;  they  fearlessly 
attack  and  lash  all  orders  of  society,  but  they  seem  to  feel 
themselves  secure  behind  the  generality  of  their  reproofs; 
they  twine  all  the  phenomena  of  both  public  and  private 
life,  most  beautifully  in  their  sermons,  which  gives  them 
an  importance  in  the  history  of  the  culture,  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Barleta  frequently 
touches  on  politics;  he  loves  Italy,  mourns  over  her  divi¬ 
ded  and  unhappy  condition,  in  eloquent  words,  and  makes 
frequent  use  of  Dante.  Petrarch,  and  other  cotemporary 
poets ;  but  like  all  the  others,  he  has  a  jumble  of  scholas. 
ticisms  in  all  his  sermons.  In  Germany  we  refer  to  Gei. 
ler,  of  Strasburg,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distin. 
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guished  preacher  of  this  whole  period.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  comes  up  to  his  own  requirement,  that,  namely,  a 
preacher  must  preach  simple,  common,  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  things  ;  disputations  and  other  high  things,  he  must 
attend  to,  at  home  and  in  the  schools ;  but  he  did  not  leave 
philosophy,  and  what  Was  then  called  astronomy,  entirely 
out  of  his  sermons,  he  is  at  times  very  scholastic,  dry  and 
empty.  In  general,  however,  he  has  pointed  wit  and  good 
humor  at  his  command,  although  it  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  a  tedious  play  upon  words.  Much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  rich  experience  of  life,  and  an  honest 
horror  against  evervthing  that  is  bad,  which  he  under* 
stands  so  well  to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  are  appar- 
ent  in  all  his  sermons.  But  much  further  he  does  not  go. 
He  denounces  vice,  recommends  virtue,  praises  the  saints, 
and  condemns  sinners ;  but  redemption,  the  finished  re* 
demption  of  a  fallen  world,  the  peace  of  soul  that  follows 
on  justification  through  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
a  holy  life,  as  the  fruit  of  a  new  heart,  are  not  preached. 
And  yet,  the  excellent  Strasburger  is  dry  wood  in  a  dry 
pile  of  brush. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  there  are  traces  of  a  theory  of 
preaching.  Of  Stephen  Hoest,  a  Professor  of  Heidelberg, 
we  have  a  modus  praedicandi  subtilis,  with  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  acquainted.  But  there  is  a  greater  name, 
John  Reuehlin.  In  1502,  the  pestilence  drove  him  to 
Benkendorf,  in  TV urtemberg,  into  a  monastery  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans.  For  his  hospitable  reception,  he  manifested 
his  gratitude  by  giving  lectures  on  the  art  of  preaching, 
and,  on  their  urgent  request,  gave  them  a  resume  of  these 
lectures  in  a  “ Liber  de  arte  prsedicandiT  It  is  poor,  unim¬ 
portant,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  Reuehlin. 
These  elementary  definitions  of  rhetoric,  are  worthy  of 
notice,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  the 
symptoms  of  the  stand-point  of  young  theologians,  and 
even  older  priests,  for  it  is  designed  for  both.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  how  Reuehlin  can  entertain  the  hope, 
which  he  expresses  at  the  close  of  the  dedication  toward 
the  provost  of  the  monastery :  Accipe  hoc  munusculam 
grato  animo ,  quocl ,  quamquam  parvum  exstat  corpore ,  tamen 
mea  sententia  lucebit  plurimum  virtubibus. 

The  Manuale  Curatorum,  by  Surgant,  of  Basel,  from 
the  year  1506,  is  much  more  thorough  upon  this  subject, 
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and  furnishes  many  an  excellent  hint,  with  regard  to  the 
times,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  Pulpit.  It 
breathes  the  hopeful  air  of  a  Reformation.  But  the  four* 
fold  meaning  of  Scripture,  is  zealously  maintained,  and 
the  whole  ballast  of  the  scholastics  is  preserved  like  a 
precious  jewel.  It  is  a  sad  little  library,  to  which  this 
Well-meaning  man  points  his  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
But  this  book,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  “Ecclesiast”  of 
Erasmus,  appearing  fifty  years  later,  shows  plainly  that, 
in  this  interval,  a  new  spirit  from  on  high  had  been 
breathed  into  the  dead  Church,  although  Erasmus  did  not 
venture  to  take  that  decisive  step  toward  a  Reformation. 
I  have  not  proposed  to  myself  the  task  of  picturing  and 
praising  Luther,  as  a  preacher.  To  speak  of  Luther  truly 
is  to  praise  him.  This  much  is  true,  that  in  the  bright 
,  light  of  his  greatness  in  the  pulpit,  the  dark  condition  of 
the  fifteenth  century  becomes  visible.  What  Luther  does 
not  preach,  shows  us  the  nothingness  of  that  which  Meff- 
rath,  Gabriel  Biel,  and  Bernhardin  de  Busti  have  spoken  ; 
what  he  did  preach  enables  us  to  realize  what  was  lacking 
in  Gerson  and  Geiler.  If  it  could  be  said  of  Gerson,  that 
his  eloquence  consisted  in  his  love  to  God  ;  of  Luther  I 
would  say,  his  eloquence  is  the  power  of  the  love  of  God, 
the  grace  of  Christ  which  he  believes  in,  simple  as  a  child, 
and  unshaken  as  a  hero. 


ARTICLE  X. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST.  BY  REV.  F.  AHLEELD,  OF 
LEIPSIG.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN.* 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Rath,  A.  M.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

To-day,  my  beloved,  we  enter  upon  the  new  Church* 
Year.  May  the  Lord’s  blessing  attend  us  throughout  its 
whole  course  !  But  what  is  meant  by  the  new  Church- 
Year?  Alas  !  my  dear  hearers,  the  Church  has  forgotten 
its  signification  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  scarcely  knows 

*  Sermon  by  a. very  popular  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  preached  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  based  on  Matt.  21  :  1 — 9. 
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what  Her  own  year  is.  The  question  may  be  asked  :  what 
has  the  year  to  do  with  the  Church,  or  the  Church  with 
the  year  ? 

The  natural  year,  you  know,  is  determined  by  the  sun. 
One  revolution  of  the  earth  around  this  luminary,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  year.  In  such  a  year  we  have  four  seasons  : — the 
lovelv  Spring:,  the  warm  Summer,  the  fruitful  Autumn, 
and  the  severe,  quiet  Winter.  Each  of  these  seasons  has 
its  own  definite  features.  In  the  firmament  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  there  also  stands  a  sun — that  sun  is  Jesus 
Christ,  which  shines  by  day  and  by  night,  forever  and 
ever.  And,  as  the  earth  revolves  around  the  natural  sun, 
so,  in  like  manner,  the  Church  takes  her  annual  course 
around  the  gracious  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  contein- 
plates  the  successive  scenes  and  teachings  in  the  sacred 
history  of  the  Redeemer.  Her  Spring-time  is  the  lovely 
season  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  in  which  Christ  be¬ 
comes  man,  and  in  which  he  is  declared  to  be  the  glorious 
Son  of  God,  with  power.  Her  scorching  Summer,  is  the 
season  of  Christ’s  fasting  and  suffering,  when  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  his  death  oppresses  her  like  a  close  and  sultry  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  in  which  the  death-storm,  which  had  long 
been  gathering,  finally  breaks  in,  and  the  dreadful  bolt 
bursts  from  the  black  cloud  of  sin,  and  smites  the  Just 
One.  Her  Autumn  —  her  harvest-time;  these  are  the 
days  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  upon  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  in  which,  during  the  long  series  of  Trinity 
Sundays,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  gathered  from  the 
fruitful  field  of  the  Triune  God  into  the  Garner  of  the 
heart.  To  this  enriching  season  belong  the  most  varied 
portions  of  the  history  of  Christ.  Wherever  he  stands, 
whatever  he  does,  whenever  he  prays, — each  of  these  is  a 
field,  in  which  the  believer  may  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  severe  and  quiet  Winter  arrives.  With  the 
twentieth  day  after  Trinity  commence  the  Gospels,  which 
treat  of  the  last  things.  Life’s  Winter-storm  is  felt  to  be 
upon  us,  at  the  bier  of  the  youth  at  Ham,  and  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  Jairus’  daughter.  In  the  house  of  the  king,  who 
made  a  marriage  for  his  son,  but  who  found  one  of  his- 
guests  without  a  proper  wedding-garment,  and  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  that  other  king  who  reckoned  with  his  servants, 
and  found  one  of  them  a  great  debtor  without  repentance 
and  without  a  new  life,  we  are  seized  with  a  feeling  as  if  a 
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blasting  wintry  frost  had  chilled  our  inward  parts.  “T 
plants  which  the  Father  has  planted,”  will  be  gathered  in 
the  house,  built  for  them  from  the  beginning  of  creati 
as  it  is  written :  “Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Those  which  he  has 
not  planted  will  be  “rooted  up,”  according  to  the  declara¬ 
tion:  “I  have  never  known  you;  depart  from  me  ye  work¬ 
ers  of  iniquity.”  On  the  last,  or  twenty-seventh,  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  all  the  different  gospel  lessons  in  use  treat 
of  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  glory,  into  life  ever¬ 
lasting.  Thus  on  the  first  day  of  the  Church- Year,  we 
preach  Him,  “in  whom  we  shall  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.”  On  the  last  day,  the  believer  attains  to  that 
which  was  the  aim  and  end  of  all  his  labor.  This  Church- 
Year  is  a  true  year;  it  is  more  natuarlly  arranged  and  di¬ 
vided  than  the  civil  year.  It  commences  with  its  vernal 
harbingers  and  its  season  of  Spring;  it  closes  with  its  Win¬ 
ter,  with  death  and  judgment,  but  also  with  victory  over 
death  and  judgment..  The  civil  year  begins  in  Winter 
and  also  ends  in  Winter;  its  course  and  division  are  not 
according  to  nature. 


Beloved  Christians,  you  too  desire  to  make  a  circuit 
around  the  gracious  Sun  of  Righteousness;  you,  too,  de¬ 
sire  the  warmth  and  light  of  its  blessed  rays !  Therefore, 
I  entreat  you,  give  heed,  to-day,  to  the  first  ray  that  falls 
upon  the  poor,  dark  and  cold  heart.  “IJnto  you  shall  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.” 
This  gracious  Sun  of  Righteousness  sheds  its  first  vernal 
beams  in  the  exclamation  : 


“ Behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  meekP ’ 

Thy  Lord  doth  come  in  spirit  meek, 

Thy  welfare,  not  his  own,  to  seek  ; 

Be  not  offended  at  his  state, 

Nor  let  Him  for  his  entrance  wait. 


I.  Thy  I  jord  doth  come  in  spirit  meek, 

Thy  welfare,  not  his  own,  to  seek. 

It  is  a  singular  royal  entrance  that  is  dscribed  in  our 
gospel-lesson.  The  Lord,  the  true  King  of  Israel,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  But  “he  hath  no  form 
or  comeliness  that  we  should  desire  him.”  The  beast 
upon  which  he  enters,  is  a  borrowed  one.  He  sends  two 
of  his  followers  to  Bethphage,  on  Mount  Olivet,  who  “shall 
find  there  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her  ;  they  shall  loose 
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them  and  bring  them  unto  him.”  And  thus  he  enters,  not 
upon  a  proud,  royal  steed,  but,  as  Zechariah  had  prophe¬ 
sied  :  “Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  ‘Behold  thy  King 
-cometh  unto  thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a 
•colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.’  ”  When  other  kings  publicly  en¬ 
ter  their  capitals  or  their  castles,  the  roads  are  usually  car¬ 
peted  with  rich  cloth  and  tapestry,  over  which  they  ride. 
Here  the  poor  people  spread,  in  the  way,  their  own  gar¬ 
ments,  which  had,  indeed,  little  in  common  with  royal 
carpets.  When  any  other  king  enters  his  capital,  his  her¬ 
alds  ride  before  him.  These  bear  his  colors  and  proclaim 
his  name,  his  fame,  and  his  kingdom.  Here  the  heralds 
are  poor  children,  who  enter  with  him  into  the  city  and 
the  Temple  and  publish  his  name.  Whoever  looks  upon 
this  procession  with  the  eye  of  an  earthly  king,  or  whoever 
compares  it  with  a  royal  pageant,  as  frequently  occurs, 
may  well  smile  and  say:  “Oh,  sorry  king!  your  glory  is 
borrowed  property,  and  your  royalty  is  of  little  account.” 
And  yet,  he  who  can  understand  intimations,  lie  who  can 
trace  the  deep  and  hidden  features  in  this  picture,  must 
say:  “It  was  a  wonderful  train.”  What  was  it  that  at¬ 
tracted  these  multitudes  to  him  ?  What  was  it  that  col¬ 
lected  the  crowds  of  children  around  him  ?  It  teas  that 
fulness  of  divine  power  concealed  in  him  Ho  one  can  dis¬ 
cover  the  hidden  power  of  the  magnet  in  its  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  looks  like  an  ordinary  piece  of  iron;  yet  it 
attracts  all  the  iron  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  in¬ 
fluence.  And  the  Lord  born  of  God,  also  without  form 
and  comeliness,  draws  unto  himself  whatever  is  of  God. 
What  was  it  that  induced  that  man  to  allow  the  beasts  to 
be  taken,  upon  the  authority  of  the  mere  words:  “The 
Lord  hath  need  of  them.”  It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
Lord  is  also  his  Lord,  and  fhe  Lord  of  all  his  property. 
Without  lands,  without  throne;  without  sceptre,  without 
crown ;  without  purple,  without  pomp,  and  yet  a  King 
with  all  power.  And  with  the  exclamation  :  “Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  ;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest,”  it  seems  as  if  the 
heavens  would  open,  and  as  if  the  ancient,  the  eternal 
glory  would  descend  upon  him,  as  if  he  gloried  in  the 
eternal  crown.  Do  not  shut  your  eyes,  lest  vou  belong  to 
those,  of  whom  it  is  written  :  “They  have  eyes,  but  they 
see  not,  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not.” 

But  tell  me,  dear  Christian,  why  did  he  come  in  such 
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lowliness?  Why  did  he  forsake  his  glory  and  his  eternal 
hosts?  For  your  sake.  lie  wanted  to  blot  out  your  sins 

c J 

with  his  blood;  he  desired  to  bear  your  guilt.  But  who¬ 
ever  bears  a  load  of  guilt,  be  it  his  own  or  that  of  another, 
does  not  appear  in  royal  apparel.  He,  who  wears  a  crown 
of  thorns,  wears  no  crown  of  glory.  He  came  in  such 
lowliness  for  your  sake.  You  shall  believe  in  him.  But 
had  he  come  in  his  power  and  glory,  had  he  come  writh 
his  heavenly  hosts,  had  he  come  in  such  majesty  as  would 
crush  the  world  and  the  hearts  of  men,  like  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  shatters  the  tree,  where  would  there  have  been  occa¬ 
sion  for  faith  ?  The  world  would  have  been  prostrated  at 
his  feet.  Children  would  not  have  been  born  to  him  as 
dew-drops  at  the  dawn  of  day,  which  silently  form  on  the 
grass,  but  in  each  of  which  the  rising  sun  forms  its  image. 
Servants  and  slaves,  in  unnumbered  hosts,  would  have 
been  gained  for  him.  A  new  law  would  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered,  but  no  gospel  published.  But  those  that  serve  Him 
who  “denied  himself  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant,”  those  are  truly  his,  they  are  his  from  within,  and 
not  from  without.  But  that  you  may  know  that  he  is  your 
Lord,  that  he  is  God’s  only  begotten  Son,  that  he  is  the 
King  of  all  worlds ;  of  this  he  has  given  you  sufficient 
intimation  in  this  public  entrance  also.  Let  the  following 
parable  illustrate  this.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
king  who  had  two  kingdoms.  He  lived  in  the  capital  of 
one  of  them,  and  thence  ruled  the  other,  without  dwelling 
therein.  After  some  time  the  king  received  this  message: 
“Your  subjects,  in  the  other  kingdom,  despise  you,  mock 
at  your  name  and  treat  your  commands  wnth  contempt. 
They  say  :  ‘We  have  no  king.’”  Then  the  King  said  to 
his  son  :  “Arise  my  son,  go  and  bring  the  rebellious  na¬ 
tion  again  into  subjection  to  my  authority.  But  be  care¬ 
ful  to  learn  who  among  them  is  still  loyal  .to  me,  and  who 
has  hardened  his  heart  in  rebellion  and  obstinacy.”  Then 
the  son  dressed  himself  in  mean  garments,  and  took  a  staff 
into  his  hand  and  departed  into  the  other  kingdom — he 
entirety  alone.  Kow  whoever  looked  upon  his  mean  ap¬ 
parel,  and  perceived  that  he  came  without  attendants  and 
army,  despised  him,  and  was  unwilling  to  reverence  him 
as  the  king's  son.  But  whoever  looked  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance  recognized  it,  as  the  countenance  of  a  king,  and  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  the  royal  features  of  his  father.  And  who¬ 
ever  discerned  these  features  and  bowed  the  knee  before 
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him,  to  him  he  revealed  himself  more  fully,  yea  to  him  he 
gave  letters  of  pardon  from  his  father.  He  affixed  his 
father's  seal  thereto,  for  he  was  his  son.  When  he  had 
finished  this,  he  returned  home.  To  the  faithful  he  gave 
these  instructions :  “Collect  out  of  the  nation  all  loyal 
subjects;  for  after  some  time  I  will  come  again  with  my 
father's  army  and  slay  the  rebels  with  his  sword.”  No 
one  shall  then  perish  who  is,  or  meanwhile  has  become, 
loyal  to  him.  In  like  manner  has  our  Father  in  heaven 
given  the  kingdom  to  his  Son.  He,  too,  came  poor  and 
lowly;  he,  too,  had  laid  aside  the  royal  apparel  of  divine 
glory.  But  whoever  looked  into  his  face  recognized  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God.  Whoever  adhered  to  him  in 
faith,  upon  him  he  bestowed  the  pardon  and  blessings  of 
his  Father.  “As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be¬ 
lieve  on  his  name.”  He  impresses  his  Father's  seal  upon 
their  hearts.  But  there  is  a  time  when  he  will  come  again. 
Then  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  Those  who  have  not  accept¬ 
ed  his  mercy  must  submit  to  his  dread  sentence.  Who- 

L/1 

ever  will  not  lav  hold  of  him  in  faith,  will  be  laid  hold  of 
with  power.  Your  King  has  come  to  you  in  meekness,  to 
show  you  the  mild  nature  of  his  kingdom.  His  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.  The  worldly  kings  domineer,  and 
the  mighty  are  called  gracious  lords.  In -his  kingdom 
matters  are  reversed.  Whoever  humbleth  himself  shall 
be  exalted.  In  this  kingdom  that  is  lofty  and  great,  which 
has  become  small  for  Christ's  sake,  “The  meek  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth  those  “having  nothing  shall  possess  all 
things.”  He,  who  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  who 
bore  the  crown  of  thorns,  who  himself  bore  his  cross  to 
Calvary,  he  is  the  King  of  Glory ;  he  has  been  exalted  far 
above  the  heaven  of  heavens.  And  as  to  the  princes  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  King  in  his  realm  —  who  are  they? 
They  are  those  who,  for  his  name's  sake,  endure  persecu¬ 
tions,  who  are  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  worldly-wise,  who 
are  crowned,  dav  by  day,  with  mockery's  thorny  crown. 
But  they  mav  not  sav  it  to  themselves,  that  they  are  great 
on  this  account.  In  the  moment  in  which  they  say  it, 
they  forfeit  their  dominion.  The  Lord  must  make  men¬ 
tion  of  it  to  them — he  will  make  mention  of  it. 

H.  Be  not  offenckd  at  liis  state, 

Nor  let  him  for  his  entrance  wait. 

Beloved  Christians,  what  is  that  which  hinders  us  most 
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from  believing  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God?  It  is 
his  lowliness,  which  lies  as  a  stumbling-block  in  our  path ; 
it  is  this  that  makes  us  falter.  We  say  :  “lie  is  born  of  a 
woman,  even  as  I  am;  and  shall  he  be  the  Son  of  Almighty 
God  1  He  was  so  poor  that  “lie  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.”  He  enters  the  city  of  Jerusalem  more  like  a  beg¬ 
gar  than  a  king,  and  shall  lie  be  Lord  and  King  of  all 
things !  He  dies  on  the  cross  like  a  malefactor,  and  shall 
he  have  life  in  himself,  shall  he  be  the  fountain  of  all  life  ! 
Christ  crucified  was  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
unto  the  Greeks,  foolishness ;  and  there  is,  probably,  not 
a  soul  among  us,  whose  faith  has  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  been  shaken  by  Christ’s  lowliness.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  such  faltering  ?  It  is  our  own  pride,  it  is  our 
own  perverted  idea  of  that,  which  is  accounted  great  be¬ 
fore  God.  We  imagine  that  God  must  estimate  things  by 
human  standards.  To  us  that  appears  great  which  glitters 
and  dazzles,  which  makes  a  show  and  a  noise.  Before  God, 
however,  that  alone  is  great,  which  is  born  of  him. 
Which  of  these  is  true  greatness,  is  seen  in  its  duration. 
What  man  regards  as  great  and  glorious,  is  consumed  by 
the  tooth  of  time — it  becomes  so  small  and  miserable  that 
we  recognize  it  no  more.  Whatever  is  divinely  great 
rises  above  the  dust;  and  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
greatness,  wre  are  disposed  to  ask  :  “Does  this  really  orig¬ 
inate  in  so  small  a  beginning?”  God  makes  a  small  be¬ 
ginning,  but  reaches  a  great  ending  ;  man  starts  with  great 
things,  but  ends  in  little  or  nothing.  Therefore,  if  you 
desire  to  receive  the  Lord  worthilv,  you  must  receive  him 
by  suffering  his. Spirit  to  humble  you.  Those  that  went 
before  him,  “cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strew¬ 
ed  them  in  the  way.”  Are  you,  also,  able  to  do  this  ?  No, 
our  country  produces  no  palm  trees,  and  if  we  should  wish 
to  take  other  branches,  such  as  we  find  in  our  country,  we 
would  find  that  the  Lord  has  already  stripped  our  trees  of 
their  foliage,  so  that  we  might  not  deceive  ourselves  with 
so  improper  a  sacrifice.  Nevertheless,  you  must  know 
where  a  suitable  palm  tree  grows.  Go  into  the  garden  of 
your  own  heart — enter  it  at  once.  Behold,  there  stands  a 
palm  tree  with  a  tall,  slender  trunk — it  reaches  far  up  into 
the  heavens.  This  tree  is  your  pride,  your  opinion  of 
yourself,  your  conceit,  in  view  of  your  own  virtues,  ac¬ 
complishments  or  possessions  Mount  it  and  cut  down  its 
branches,  yea,  take  off  its  entire  top,  so  that  it  will  grow 
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tio  more.  And  now  strew  it  all,  all  in  tlie  way  before  the 
Lord.  Over  these  he  will  ride  into  your  Jerusalem — into 
the  city  of  your  heart — with  greater  joy  than  that  with 
which  he  entered  the  ancient  citv.  Whatever  is  lofty,  shall 
be  brought  low.  On  that  day  lie  alone  shall  be  great  and 
glorious.  “The  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way.”  Your  Lord  no  longer  enters  visibly.  Quiet  and 
unobserved  he  makes  his  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Lay  aside  the  old  state-dress  of  your  own  righteousness. 
You  are  acquainted  with  this  false  mask,  in  which  we  love 
to  appear.  We  wish  to  hide  our  sins  before  God  and  man. 
The  garment  of  our  own  righteousness  is,  after  all,  entire, 
only  on  the  outside ;  inside,  quite  within,  it  is  torn,  and 
continues  to  tear  as  we  grow  in  vears.  It  has  only  the 
appearance  of  comfort,  but  inside,  quite  within,  it  is  cold, 
so  cold  that  our  very  bones  might  shiver.  Lay  off  this 
old  garment  and  confess  to  your  Lord  :  “I  am  poor,  and 
naked,  and  bare.”  And  he  will  rather  enter  vour  heart 
over  this  old  garment  than  over  those  which  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  spread  in  the  way.  The  old  shall  pass  away — on  that 
day  all  things  shall  become  new.  And  now,  when  you 
shall  have  humbled  yourself,  when  3^011  shall  hav%  cast 
aside  the  court-dress  —  that  miserable  garment  of  self- 
righteousness —and  broken  down  the  branches  of  }^our 
pride,  then,  indeed,  with  the  people  that  went  before  and 
after  him,  you  will  learn  to  exclaim  :  “Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David  !”  This  Hosanna  signifies  nothing  else  than  Oh 
help  me !  Help,  for  I  cannot  help  myself.  Save  me, 
for  I  cannot  save  myself.  “As  the  hart  pantetk  after 
the  water-brook,  so  pantenth  my  soul  after  thee,  O 
God.”  Dear  Christian,  if  you  have  ever  truly  felt  your 
poverty,  then  3^011  have  also  addressed  a  Hosanna  to 
your  Deliverer  ;  but,  if  you  have  not,  then  may  the  hour 
be  nigh  when  you  may  do  so!  For  you  must  first  become 
poor,  before  3^011  can  become  rich  ;  3tou  must  first  cry  Ho¬ 
sanna,  before  you  can  sing  Hallelujah.  But  mark!  there 
is  yet  another  Hosanna  in  our  text:  “Hosanna  in  the  high¬ 
est.”  This  “Hosanna  in  the  highest,”  is  the  prayer  of  the 
angels  who  beseech  the  Lord  for  help  on  your  behalf. 
And  if  they  pray  for  you,  then  you  have  the  best  reason 
to  pray  for  yourself.  After  the  Hosanna  comes  the  song 
of  praise :  “Blessed  is  lie  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord!”  Only  he  that  needs  help  can  properly  celebrate 
Advent ;  only  he  that  feels  this  need  of  help,  can  sing  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  his  Saviour.  Then  join  in  the  song  to- 
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day,  from  the  depth  of  your  heart ;  then  sing  to-day  with 
joyful  lips:  “Blessed  art  thou  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!”  No  human  name  can  help  me,  for  sin  and 
guilt  cleave  to  all  human  names  No  one  that  comes  in 
his  own  name  can  render  me  any  assistance ;  he  must 
come  in  the  name  of  God.  Against  him.  against  him 
alone,  have  I  sinned;  with  him,  with  him  alone,  there  is, 
also,  forgiveness.  And  thou,  Son  of  God,  hast  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name.  Thou  comest  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  can  “blot  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances 
that  was  against  us,”  who  can  take  away  the  terror  of  the 
law. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  thy  warm  love, 

Which  brought  thee  from  the  heights  above  ! 

Prepare  thyself.  Oh  Church  of  Christ ! 

‘  ‘The  watchers  on  the  monntain 

Proclaim  the  Bridegroom  near  ; 

Go  meet  Him,  as  He  cometh, 

With  hallelujahs  clear. 

The  marriage-feast  is  waiting, 

#  The  gates  wide  open  stand  ; 

Up,  up,  ye  heirs  of  glory ; 

The  Bridegroom  is  at  hand  !” 

- - 
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The  Divine  Rest:  or  Scriptural  Views  of  the  Sabbath.  By  John 
S.  Stone,  D.  P.  New  York  :  A.  I).  F.  Randolph.  The  discussion 
embraces  the  following  points  :  (1)  The  Institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
cotemporary  with  the  creation  of  man  ;  (2)  Consideration  of  Objec¬ 
tions  against  its  early  institution  ;  {3)  Proof  of  its  early  institution 
and  universal  obligation;  (4)  Argument  for  the  change  of  the  day 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first;  (5)  What  the  hallowing  of  the  day  re¬ 
quires;  (6)  Benefits  of  a  duly  Sanctified  Sabbath;  (7)  Sinfulness  of 
its  desecration;  (8)  Means  by  which  its  sanctification  may  best,  be 
secured.  The  great  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  be  of  a  practical 
character,  to  urge  the  faithful  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
thus  to  secure  all  the  blessedness  which  its  sanctification  contem¬ 
plates,  and  is  designed  to  impart. 

The  Christian  Sacraments:  or  Scriptural  Views  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D.,  Griswold  Lecturer  in 
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th&  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  In  this  Treatise  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments,  in  accordance  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  standards  of  his  Church, 
regarding  truth  as  the  only  instrument  which  the  Spirit  uses  in  re¬ 
generation.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  (1)  The  Intro¬ 
duction,  which  discusses  the  New  Birth — Preaching — the  Relation 
of  the  Sacraments  to  Preaching;  (2)  Baptism;  (3)  The  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  Dr.  Stone  is  a  forcible  and  interesting  writer,  and,  although  we 
may  not  always  reach  the  same  conclusions,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
his  candor  and  earnest  spirit. 

The  Gospels :  With  Moral  Reflections  on  each  verse.  By  Pas- 
quier  Quesnel.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Rev.  Daniel  Wil¬ 
son,  D.  D.  Revised  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.  In  Two 
Yolumes.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  Although  Quesnel  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  retained  many  of  the  errors  of  his  Church, 
yet  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  love  of  his 
Saviour,  and  Bishop  Wilson,  speaking  of  his  Reflections ,  says  :  ‘‘We 
have  nothing  in  practical  divinity  so  sweet,  so  spiritual,  so  interior, 
as  to  the  real  life  of  grace — so  rich,  so  copious,  so  original.  We  have 
nothing  that  extols  the  grace  of  God.  and  abases  and  lowers  man,  so 
entirely.”  The  work  is  not  a  Commentary,  either  critical  or  popu¬ 
lar,  but  a  collection  of  practical  reflections  on  the  gospels,  devotional, 
original,  striking  and  suggestive,  eminently  adapted  to  promote  spir¬ 
itual  enjoyment,  and  Christian  culture. 

The  Christ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed:  The  Voice  of  the  Church 
against  Arianism.  Strauss  and  Renan.  By  W.  A.-  Scott,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  We  have  here  presented  a  series  of  dis¬ 
courses,  following  the  order  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  anti-Christian  theories  of  the  present  day.  delivered  in 
the  course  of  the  author’s  routine  of  pastoral  duty.  In  his  elucida¬ 
tions,  he  makes  use  of  Witsius,  Pearson,  and  other  great  expounders' 
of  the  Creed,  yet  he  modifies  and  works  up  the  whole  to  suit  his 
purpose,  with  an  independent  and  earnest  mind.  The  discussions 
might  be  condensed,  and  the  arrangement,  sometimes,  be  more  me¬ 
thodical,  yet  we  must  not  forget  the  original  design  of  their  prepar¬ 
ation  requiring  amplifications  and  explanations.-  The  style  is  popu¬ 
lar,  the  expositions  pointed  and  instructive,  and  the  argument  better 
fitted  to  strengthen  the  believer  than  to  remove  real  difficulties  and 
convince  the  sceptic.  On  the  Descensus,  he  differs  from  the  Reform¬ 
ers  and  most  of  our  old  Lutheran  divines,  maintaining  that  “He  de¬ 
scended  into  hell,”  means  nothing  more  than  that  Christ  underwent 
all  that  was  predicable  of  man's  dissolution,  that  he  completed  his 
redemptive  work,  by  dying  just  as  we  do,  that  his  body  was  buried,- 
and  his  soul  went  immediately  to  God. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead .  By  Rev.  George  S.  Mott.-  New 
York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  The  writer  gives  us  the  Scriptural  teach¬ 
ings  on  this  important  subject,  and  satisfactorily  replies  to  the  ob^ 
jections  urged  against  the  doctrine.  The  discussion  is  clear,  concise 
and  forcible.  It  is  a  Valuable  addition  to  our  religious  literature,  and 
will  not  fail  to  produce  an  impression. 

Manval  of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes ,  From  St.  Peter  to  Pius  IX. 
By  John  Charles  Earle,  A.  B.  First  American  from  the  last  London* 
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Edition;  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &  Co.  This  volume  bears  the  ini' 
primatvr  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  is,  of  course  written 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  stand-point.  The  biographies  are  necessari¬ 
ly  brief,  yet  they  contain  all  the  material  facts,  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  of  the  three  hundred  and  nine  Pontificates,  claimed  by  Papal 
authorities,  with  nearly  all  omission  of  controversial  questions.  It  is 
a  Valuable  compendium,  and  will  be  useful  for  reference,  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  student  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  au¬ 
thor.  We  thank  the  publisher  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  in 
presenting  the  work  to  the  American  public. 

American  Edition  of  Dr.  William.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Professor  H.  B  Hackett,  I).  D.  With  the 
co-operation  of  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Harvard 
tivivefsity.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III., 
of  this  American  reprint,  have  appeared  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  and,  compared  with  the  English  edition,  the  work  is  a  great 
improvement.  It  contains  important  supplementary  matter,  fur¬ 
nished  hy  soiiie  of  our  most  eminent  American  scholars,  which  im¬ 
parts  greater  completeness  to  the  original  work,  the  reputation  of 
which,  in  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  fully  estab¬ 
lished.  The  American  editors  are  well  qualified  for  the  task  they 
have  Undertaken.  The  numbers  before  us,  are  characterized  by  the 
same  excellencies  which  Mark  all  the  publications  of  this  House. 
The  text  is  clear,  and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  good.  The  en¬ 
tire  work,  comprising  about  thirty  numbers,  will  be  issed  in  monthly 
parts,  each  one  containing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  and  sold 
only  by  subscription. 

Beyond  the  Mississippi :  From  the  Great  River  to  the  Great 
Ocean.  Life  and  Adventure  on  the  Prairies,  Mountains,  and  Pacific 
Coast.  By  Albert  D.  Richardson,  author  of  “Field.  Dungeon  and 
Escape.  ”  Hartford,  Conn.  The  volume  before  us  contains  more  than 
two  hundred  illustrations,  from  photographs  and  original  sketches, 
of  the  Prairies,  Mountains,  Deserts.  Rivers,  Mines,  Cities,  Indians, 
Pioneers,  and  Great  Natural  Curiosities  of  the  new  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  American  art,  and  abounds 
in  the  most  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  Great  West.  It 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  most  extended  circulation.  Mr.  Richardson  is  well 
known  as  a  writer,  and  his  opportunities  for  gathering  material  have 
been  more  than  ordinary,  and  his  powers  of  description  are  the  very 
best. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Ni cklefry.  The  Personal 
History  of  David  Copperfield.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  Original 
Illustrations,  by  S.  Bytinge,  Jr.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  We 
have  received  two  more  volumes  of  the  beautiful  Diamond  Series  of 
Dickens’  works,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
They  resemble,  in  all  respects,  their  predecessors,  in  compactness, 
elegance  and  convenience.  The  regularity  with  which  the  serial  is 
issued,  indicates  how  successfully  the  recently  awakened  interest  in 
Dickens  is  maintained.  The  illustrations  are  capital.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Eytinge,  in  this  direction,  are  seldom  equaled. 

God's  Work — OurEbenezer.  Eighteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Pas¬ 
torate  of  Rev.  J.  George  Butler,  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7,  1867.  M’Gill  &  Witherow. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 

PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD; 


OR, 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Comprising  over  2,300  Pages. 

Giving  a  description  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  'with  the  cor¬ 
rect  pronunciation  of  their  Names.  Revised  Edition,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  nearly  10,000  New  Notices,  and  the  most  recent  Statistical  In¬ 
formation,  according  to  the  latest  Census  Returns  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries  ;  the  whole  being  above  30,000  more  Geographical  No¬ 
tices  than  are  found  in  anv  other  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Edited  by  J.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  and  T.  BALDWIN, 
assisted  by  several  other  gentlemen. 

In  one  Impeial  Octavo  Volume.  Price  $10. 


LIPPINCOTT 'S  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  CONTAINS, 

I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Cities,  Towns,  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  Globe,  Avith  the 
most  Recent  and  Authentic  Information ; 

II.  The  Names  of  all  Important  Places,  &c.,  both  in  their  Na¬ 
tive  and  Foreign  Languages,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
same — a  Feature  never  attempted  in  any  other  Work; 

III.  The  Classical  Names  of  all  Ancient  Places,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  accurately  ascerained  from  the  best  authorities ; 

IV.  A  Complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names ; 

A".  An  Elaborate  Introduction,  explanatory  of  the  Principles 
of  Pronunciation  of  Names  in  the  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Welsh  Languages. 


TESTIMONIALS  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

EROM  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Pi  esident  of  Union  College. 

f,It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  found  it,  as  far  as  ex¬ 
amined,  not  only  very  correct,  but  very  full  and  comprehensive:  and  that  I 
consider  it  a  desideratum  alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  as 
well  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  American  Literature.’’ 

PROM  JOSEPH  HENRY,  LL.  D-, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

“I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  the  kind  which 
gives  an  account  of  so  many  places,  and  is  so  convenient  for  reference,  as  this. 
It  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  labor;  and  I  hope  the  proprietors 
will  be  properly  remunerated  for  their  laudable  enterprise  in  undertaking  this 
publication.” 


FINKLE  &  LYON 

SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

OFFICE,  581  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

MANUFACTORY,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

— — . 

To  practically  develop  and  perfect  the  Sewing  Machine  Art,  is  to  carry  joy 
and  gladness  to  no  small  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  To  a  liberal  extent, 
it  is  to  provide  an  honorable  support  to  the  indigent  and  the  dependent,  and 
to  multiply  the  means  of  social  advancement  to  all. 

But  to  render  the  Sewing  Maching  Art  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  it  is 
necessary,  1st.  To  divest  the  Sewing  Machine  of  every  loose  and  clumsy  at¬ 
tachment — of  every  delicate  and  complicated  contrivance.  2nd.  It  must  be 
simple  in  its  construction  throughout,  that  it  may  be  easily  understood  and 
readily  adjusted.  3rd.  It  must  be  certain  in  its  results,  that  the  operator  may 
not  be  discouraged  with  the  undoing  of  imperfect  work,  and  the  loss  of  goods 
ruined  by  a  second  sewing.  4th.  It  must  be  adapted  to  great  range  of  work¬ 
manship,  as  most  can  have  but  one  Machine  for  every  kind  of  sewing.  5th. 
It  should  be  strong  and  durable  in  all  its  parts.  This  may  seem  less  impor¬ 
tant  for  light  family  use,  where  the  most  delicate  Machine  may  work  well  for 
a  while,  but  even  this  light  service  will  soon  render  it  less  certain  in  its  oper¬ 
ations,  requiring  more  and  more  frequent  and  expensive  repairing. 

In  ovr  improvements  of  the  Sewing  Machine,  we  have  rendered  each 
movement  positive  and  absolute,  and,  at.  the  same  time,  light  and  easy,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  higest  speed  with  little  or  no  noise,  and  without  injury  to  the 
Machine.  We  have  so  simplified  its  construction,  that  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  can  operate  and  regulate  it  without  encountering  the  usual  difficulties 
and  discouragements  so  frequently  complained  of'  by  beginners  in  the  use  of 
Sewing  Machines.  Indeed,  we  defy  the  world  to  produce  the  first  intelligent 
and  unbiased  mechanic,  who  will  not  pronounce  it  the  best  Family  Sewing 
Machine  he  ever  saw  ;  but  we  deem  it  more  dignified  that  the  Machine  should 
proclaim  its  own  merits. 

It  were  an  easy  task  to  offer  long  catalogues  of  high-sounding  references, 
and  still  easier  to  publish  nonsensical  pamphlets  of  flippant  and  flattering 
testimonials  from  paid  newspaper  editors  and  bought  up  officials,  but  it  would 
l  e  of  no  earthly  service  to  the  buyer,  since  the  poorest  Machines  furnish  these 
in  the  greatest  abundance:  and  that,  too,  of  necessity,  viz.:  to  conceal  their 
lack  of  merit. 

In  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  the  the  Finkle  &  Lyon  Machines  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  here,  to  allude,  for  our  New  Manu¬ 
facturing  Machine  is  made  upon  the  same  model  as  the  Family  Machine,  and 
has  the  same  characteristic  improvements.  We  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  we 
know  of  no  Medium  Manufacturing  Machine,  in  the  world,  that  runs  so 
smoothly,  so  easily,  and  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Tailoring, 
Cloak  Making,  Shoe  Fitting,  Glove  Work,  Corset  Manufacture,  Ac.;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable  still,  this  same  Machine  will  take  two  hundred-cot¬ 
ton,  or  the  finest  silk,  and  do  as  nice  fine  icork  as  any  Family  Sewing  Machine 
in  use. 

As  evidence  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we  guarantee  all  our  Machines  as 
follows,  viz.  :  ‘‘If  the  purchaser,  after  a  fair  trial,  does  not  regard  the  Finkle 
&  Lyon  Sewing  Machine  as  superior  to  any  Machine  in  maiket,  he  can  return 
it  and  have  his  money.” 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church,  to  Theological  discussion, 

<  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church  History,  by  means  of  articles  both  original 
\  and  translated  from  the  best  German  and  other  foreign  journals.  It  will 

<  also  contain  reviews  of  works,  published  either  in  this  country  or  in 
^Europe,  notices  of  new  books,  and  a  general  summary  of  the  Literary 

<  Intelligence,  and  will  aim,  in  general,  at  the  promotion  of  a  sound  and 

<  Christian  Literature  and  Science.  The  terms  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Evangelical  Review  is  published  quarterly,  in  good  type 
and  on  fine  paper,  each  number  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pages  8vo.,  making  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  at  the  price  of  i 
Three  dollars  per  annum f  in  advance,  for  a  single  copy. 

II.  Subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Post  Office  at  our; 
risk,  provided  Postmasters  are  witnesses  of  the  sending  of  the  money,  j 

III.  That  a  subscription  cannot  be  discontinued,  until  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  have  been  given  to  the  Editor,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the  no-j 
tice  be  received  after  the  first  number  of  the  New  Volume  has  been  sent,: 
the  subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year. 

IV.  Letters  upon  business  and  communications,  intended  for  publica-j 
tion,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Professor  Stoever,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

V.  Subscriptions  or  packages  left  in  care  of  Smith,  English  &.  Co., 
or  of  the  “Lutheran  and  Missionary,”  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  “Luther¬ 
an  Observer,”  Baltimore,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Review. 


Subscribers  in  arrears  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  at  once  remitting  j 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  as  the  necessities  of  our  publication  require^ 
prompt  payment.  Whilst  the  sum  which  each  one  owes  is  small,  the  aggre-; 
gate  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations.  An  early  response  to  this  appeals 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Our  friends  will  allow  us  kindly  to  ask  their  assistance  and  cooperation 
<  in  our  efforts  to  sustain  the  Quarterly.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that  the; 
'  liberal  spirit  and  the  general  principles,  on  which  the  Review  is  conduced,  will: 
commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  whole  Church. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  Street  Philadelphia. 


Studies  in  t he  Boole  of  Psalms.  Being  a  Critical  Commentary,  with  Doc¬ 
trinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the  entire  Psalter.  By  William  S.  Plum¬ 
mer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  one  volume.  Cloth,  $6}  Library  Style,  $6  75;  Half 
Turkey,  tinted  paper,  $7  50. 

Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia.  New  Edition.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature.  Originally  edited  by  John  Tv i t to,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Third  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Edi'ed  by  Win.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D., 
F.  S.  A.  S.,  etc.  In  three  vols.,  Royal  8vo.  $24  00.  Elegantly  printed,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings. 

Jehovah  Jireh.  A  Treatise  on  Providence.  By  William  S.  Plummer,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.  1  vol.  12mo.  $1  50.  Second  edition  just  published. 

Honrs  Among  the  Gospels;  Or  Wayside  Truths  from  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 
By  Rev.  N.  C  Burt,  D.  D.  12mo.  $1  50. 


SHOULD  BE  KNOWN  IN  EVERY  TOWTN. 


To  accomplish  this  without  delay — also,  to  save  to  the  purchaser  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  Traveling  Agent,  we  offer  thus,  viz.: 

Any  one  sending  us  orders  fur  two  machines,  shall  receive  a  third  machine 
free  of  charge.  This  proposition  cannot  avail  after  we  appoint  a  local  agent 
in  the  town. 

We  have  now  completed  our  new  manufacture,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200,000 
- — introducing  new  patents  and  such  important  improvements,  that  without 
fear,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  stringent  guarantee,  viz.:  After  a  fair 
trial,  if  any  purchaser  does  not  prefer  the  FINKLE  &  LYON  SEWING 
MACHINE  to  any  other,  he  can  return  it  and  have  back  his  money. 

This  machine  has  taken  many  of  the  highest  prizes  ;  is  less  complicated 
than  any  other  first-class  Machine;  does  a  whler  range  of  work  without 
changing ;  requires  no  taking  apart  to  clean  or  oil,  no ‘‘lessons’’  to  set  needle, 
regulate  tension  or  operate  machine. 

Please  send  for  Circular,  with  samples  of  Sewing. 

TINKLE  k  LYON  S.  M.  CO. 

587  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office,  89  Washington  Street ,  Chicago ,  Illinois. 


AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S 


DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


Messrs.  Hard  &  Houghton  propose  to  issue  an  American  Edition  of  Pr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  II.  B. 
Hackett,  D.  D.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.,  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  original  work  has  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  any  similar  Lex¬ 
icon,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  fruits  of  the  ablest  English  Biblical  students, 
and  constituting  a  library  of  itself,  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Publishers  will  reprint  the  entire  work,  without  change,  except  corrections 
and  additions. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  American  Edition,  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  contents  of  the  Appendix  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  the  body  of 
the  work,  under  its  proper  headings ;  (2)  The  Scripture  references  have  all 
been  verified  anew,  and  over  a  thousand  corrections  made;  (3)  The  system 
of  cross-references,  so  indispensable,  has  been  carried  much  further;  (4)  The 
accentuation  of  proper  names,  has  received  the  most  careful  attention;  (5) 
Oriental  life  has  been  more  thoroughly  illustrated,  from  modern  researches. 
These,  and  many  other,  improvements  render  it  a  decided  success,  over  any 
previous  edition. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  published  in  numbers,  112  pages  each,  bv  subscrip¬ 
tion  only.  No  subscription  received,  except  for  the  entire  work.  The  entire 
work  will  comprise  about  thirty  numbers,  and  will  be  issued  monthly,  until 
completed.  Price  of  each  number,  in  neat  paper  cover,  seventy-five  cents. 
Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  or  act  as  agents,  will  please  address  the  Pub- 

1 1  sjh  prs; 

HURD  &  HOUHTON, 

459  Broome  St.  New  York. 

PHOTO  GPAPITIC. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


In  addition  to  our  main  business  of  Photographic  materials,  we  are  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  following,  viz.:  STEREOSCOPES  and  STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS,  of  American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary. 
e>c.  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR,  From  negatives  made  in 
the  various  campaign*,  and  forming  a  complete  Photographic  history  of  the 
great  contest,  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GLASS,  adapted  for  either 
the  Magic  Lantern  or  the  Stereoscope.  Our  Catalogue  will  he  sent  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  stamp.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS.  We  manu¬ 
facture  more  largely  than  any  other  house,  about  200  varieties,  from  50  cents 
to  $50  each.  Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty 
and  durability  to  any  others.  Card  Photographs  of^Generals,  Statesmen, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  Catalogue  embraces  over  Five  Thousand  different  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings,  Paintings  Statues 
etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  °  °  *  1 

Photographers,  and  others,  ordering  goods  C.  0.  D.,  will  please  remit  25  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 

The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Chinch,  to  Theological  discussion, 

;  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church  History,  by  means  of  articles  both  original 
\  and  translated  from  the  best  German  and  other  foreign  journals.  It  will  \ 
jalso  contain  reviews  of  works,  published  either  in  this  country  or  in 
<  Europe,  notices  of  new  books,  and  a  general  summary  of  the  Literary 
\  Intelligence,  anil  will  aim,  in  general,  at  the  promotion  of  a  sound  and 
Christian  Literature  and  Science.  The  terms  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Evangelical  Review  is  published  quarterly,  in  good  type; 
and  on  fine  paper,  each  number  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pages  8vo.,  making  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  at  the  price  ofj 
Three  dollars  -per  annum ,  in  advance,  for  a  single  copy. 

II.  Subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Post  Office  at  ourj 
risk,  provided  Postmasters  are  witnesses  of  the  sending  of  the  money. 

III.  That  a  subscription  cannot  be  discontinued,  until  explicit  direct 
tions  l  ave  been  given  to  the  Editor,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the  no¬ 
tice  be  received  after  the  first  number  of  the  New  Volume  has  been  sent,! 

i  the  subscriber  will  be  charged  lor  the  full  year. 

^ . 

IV.  Letters  upon  business  and  communications,  intended  for  publica-- 
lion,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Professor  Sloever,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

V.  Subscriptions  or  packages  left  in  care  of  Smith,  English  St  Co., 
or  of  the  “Lutheran  and  Missionary,”  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  “Luther¬ 
an  Observer,”  Baltimore,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Review. 


Subscribers  in  arrears  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  at  once  remitting) 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  as  the  necessities  of  our  publication  require^ 
prompt  payment.  Whilst  the  sum  which  each  one  owes  is  small,  the  aggre-> 
g;.te  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations.  An  early  response  to  this  appeal? 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Our  friends  will  allow  us  kindly  to  ask  their  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  our  efforts  to  sustain  the  Quarterly.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that  the! 
liberal  spirit  and  the  general  principles,  on  which  th ellevieiv  is  conducted,  will; 
cummend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  whole  Church. 
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I1URD  &  HOUGHTON,  PUBLISHERS, 

459  BROOM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


M  essrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  commenced  to  issue  au  American  Edition  of 
Hr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  H.  B. 
Hacketr,  D.  D.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.,  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  original  work  has  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  any  similar  Lex¬ 
icon,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  fruits  of  the  ablest  English  Biblical  students, 
and  constituting  a  library  of  itself,  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Publishers  will  reprint  the  entire  work,  without  change,  except  corrections 
and  additions. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  published  in  numbers,  112  pages  each,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  only.  No  subscription  received,  except  for  the  entire  work.  The  entire 
work  will  comprise  about  thirty  numbers,  and  will  be  issued  monthly,  until 
completed.  Price  of  each  number,  in  neat  paper  cover,  seventy  five  cents. 
Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  or  act  as  agents,  will  please  address  the  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

South's  Sermons.  Yol.  I.  The  first  in  the  series  of  ‘‘Old  English  Di¬ 
vines.”  Published  by  subscription  only.  In  five  volumes,  8vo.  $3  00  per 
volume.  (Volume  II.  in  press.) 

Dickens's  Works,  Riverside  Edition. — Anew  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Price,  cloth,  $2  50  per  volume;  half  calf  $4  00. 

Oliver  Twist,  in  one  volume,  is  now  ready. 

Dickens's  Work,  Globe  Edition. — A  popular  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens-  Prire  $1  50  per  volume. 

Nii  In  las  Nickelby,  complete  in  one  volume,  now  ready. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea. — A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discoverv  toward  the 
the  North  Pole,  the  Schooner  “United  StatP^.”  Bv  Dr  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  Com. 
mander  of  the  Expedition.  Price,  cloth,  $3  75;  half  calf,  or  morocco,  $6  00. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  Street  Philadelphia. 


Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Being  a  Critical  Commentarv,  with  Doc¬ 
trinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the  entire  Psalter.  By  William  S.  Plum¬ 
mer,  It.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  one  volume.  Cloth,  $6;  Library  Style,  $6  75;  Half 
Turkey,  tinted  paper,  $7  50. 

Kind's  Biblical  Cgclopcedia.  New  Edition.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Lit-  rate. re.  Originally  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Third  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Edited  by  Win.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D,, 
F.  S.  A.  S.,  etc.  In  three  vols.,  Royal  8vo.  $24  00.  Elegantly  printed,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings. 

Jehovah  Jireh.  A  Treat  se  on  Providence.  By  William  S.  Plummer,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.  1  vol.  12mo.  $1  50.  Second  edition  just  published. 

Honrs  Among  the  Gospels ;  Or  Wayside  Truths  from  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 
By  Rev.  N.  C  Burt,  D.  D.  12mo.  $1  50. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

In  addition  to  our  main  business  of  Photographic  materials,  we  are  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  following,  viz. :  STEREOSCOPES  and  STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS,  of  American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuarv, 
etc.  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR,  From  negatives  made  in 
the  various  campaigns,  and  forming  a  complete  Photos raphic  history  of  the 
great  contest.  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GLASS,  adapted  for  either 
the  Magic  Lantern  or  the  Stereoscope.  Our  Catalogue  will  I  e  sent  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  stamp.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS.  We  manu¬ 
facture  more  largely  than  any  other  house,  about  200  varieties,  from  50  cents 
to  $50  each.  Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty 
and  durability  to  any  others.  Card  Photographs  of  Generals,  Statesmen, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  Catalogue  embraces  over  Five  Thousand  different  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings,  Paintings,  Statues, 
etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Photographers,  and  others,  ordering  goods  C.  O.  D.,  will  please  remit  25  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 

Jg-slf0  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 


FXNKLE  &  LYON’S 


SHOULD  BE  KNOWN  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 


To  accomplish  this  without  delay — also,  to  save  to  the  purchaser  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  Traveling  Agent,  we  offer  thus,  viz.: 

Any  one  sending  us  orders  for  two  machines,  shall  receive  a  third  machine 
free  of  charge.  This  proposition  cannot  avail  after  we  appoint. a  local  agent 
in  the  town. 

We  have  now  completed  our  new  manufacture,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200,000 
— introducing  new  patents  and  such  important  improvements,  that  without 
fear,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  stringent  guarantee,  viz. :  After  a  fa;r 
trial,  if  any  purchaser  does  not  prefer  the  FINKLE  &  LYON  SEWING 
MACHINE  to  any  other,  he  can  return  it  and  have  back  his  money. 

This  machine  has  taken  many  of  the  highest  prizes  5  is  less  complicated 
than  any  other  first-class  Machine;  does  a  wider  range  of  work  without 
changing ;  requires  no  taking  apart  to  clean  or  oil,  no ‘‘lessons*’  to  set  needle, 
regulate  tension  or  operate  machine. 

Please  send  for  Circular,  with  samples  of  Sewing. 

FINKLE  &  LYON  S.  M.  CO. 

587  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office ,  89  Washington  Street,  Chicago ,  Illinois. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Evangelical  ('Lutheran)  Chinch,  to  Theological  discussion, 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church  History,  by  means  of  articles  both  original 
and  translated  from  the  best  German  and  other  foreign  journals.  It  will 
also  contain  reviews  of  works,  published  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  notices  of  new  books,  and  a  general  summary  of  the  Literary 
intelligence,  and  will  aim,  in  general,  at  the  promotion  of  a  sound  and 
Christian  Literature  and  Science.  The  terms  are  as  follows  : 


I.  The  Evangelical  Review  is  published  quarterly,  in  good  type 

<  and  on  tine  paper,  each  number  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred  ! 

<  pages  8vo.,  making  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  at  the  price  of , 
Three  dollars  per  annum ,  in  advance,  for  a  single  copy, 

II.  Subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Post  Office  at  our; 
risk,  provided  Postmasters  are  witnesses  of  the  sending  of  the  money,  j 

( 

III.  That  a  subscription  cannot  be  discontinued,  until  explicit  direc-i 
tions  have  been  given  to  the  Editor,  and  all  arrearages  paid.  If  the  no-q 

]  tice  be  received  after  the  first  number  of  the  New  Volume  has  been  sent, 
the  subscriber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year. 

IV.  Letters  upon  business  and  communications,  intended  for  publica- 
j  lion,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Professor  Stoever,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

V.  Subscriptions  or  packages  left  in  care  of  Smith,  English  &  Co.J 
or  of  the  “Lutheran  and  Missionary,”  and  of  the  “Lutheran  Observer,”^ 
Philadelphia,  or  of  T.  N.  Kurtz,  Baltimore,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  S 
to  the  Review. 


Subscribers  in  arrears  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  at  once  remitting 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  as  the  necessities  of  our  publication  require 
prompt  payment.  Whilst  the  sum  which  each  one  owes  is  small,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations.  An  early  response  to  this  appeal 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Our  friends  will  allow  us  kindly  to  ask  their  assistance  and  cooperation' 
in  our  efforts  to  sustain  the  Quarterly.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that  the- 
liberal  spirit  and  the  general  principles,  on  which  theRevieiv  is  conducted,  will; 
commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  whole  Church. 


THE 
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EDITED  BY 

/ 

3VC-  stoever, 

Professor  in  Pennsylvania  College. 


VOL.  XVIII— NO.  LXXII. 
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IIURD  &  HOUGHTON,  PUBLISHER?, 

459  BROOM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  commenced  to  issue  an  American  Edition  of 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  H.  B. 
Hackett,  D.  D.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.,  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  original  work  has  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  any  similar  Lex¬ 
icon,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  fruits  of  the  ablest  English  Biblical  students, 
and  constituting  a  library  of  itself,  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Publishers  will  reprint  the  entire  work,  without  change,  except  corrections 
and  additions. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  published  in  numbers,  112  pages  each,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  only.  No  subscription  received,  except  for  the  entire  work.  The  entire 
work  will  comprise  about  thirty  numbers,  and  will  be  issued  monthly,  until 
completed.  Price  of  each  number,  in  neat  paper  cover,  seventy-five  cents. 
Persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  or  act  as  agents,  will  please  address  the  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

South's  Sermons.  Yol.  I.  The  first  in  the'  series  of  “Old  English  Di¬ 
vines.”  Published  by  subscription  only.  In  five  volumes,  8vo.  $3  00  per 
volume.  (Volume  IL  in  press.) 

Dickens's  ^Vorks,  Riverside  Edition. — Anew  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Price,  cloth,  $2  50  per  volume;  half  calf  $4  00. 

Oliver  Twist,  in  one  volume,  is  now  ready. 

Dickens's  Work,  Globe  Edition. — A  popular  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens-  Price  $1  50  per  volume. 

Nicholas  Nickelby,  complete  in  one  volume,  now  ready. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea. — A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discoverv  toward  the 
the  North  Pole,  the  Schooner  “United  States.”  By  Dr  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Expedition*  Price,  cloth,  $3  75;  half  calf,  or  morocco,  $6  00. 


VALUABLE  WORKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  Street  Philadelphia. 


/ 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Being  a  Critical  Commentary,  with  Doc¬ 
trinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the  entire  Psalter.  By  William  S.  Plum¬ 
mer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  one  volume.  Cloth,  $6;  Library  Style,  $6  75;  Half 
Turkey,  tinted  paper,  $7  50. 

Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopcedia.  New  Edition.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature.  Originally  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D,D.,  F.  S.  A.  Third  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Edited  by  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D., 
F.  S.  A.  S.,  etc.  In  three  vols.,  Royal  8vo.  $24  00.  Elegantly  printed,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings. 

Jehovah  Jireh.  A  Treat.se  on  Providence.  By  William  S.  Plummer,  D. 
D*,  LL.  D.  1  vol.  12mo.  $1  50.  Second  edition  just  published. 

Hours  Among  the  Gospels;  Or  Wayside  Truths  from  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 
By  Rev*  N.  C  Burt,  D*  D.  12mo«  $1  50. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Materials,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


In  addition  to  our  main  business  of  Photographic  materials,  we  are  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  following,  vizi :  STEREOSCOPES  and  STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS,  of  American  and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary, 
etc.  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR,  From  negatives  made  in 
the  various  campaigns,  and  forming  a  complete  Photographic  history  of  the 
great  contest.  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GLASS,  adapted  for  either 
the  Magic  Lantern  or  the  Stereoscope.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  stamp.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS.  We  manu¬ 
facture  more  largely  than  any  other  house,  about  200  varieties,  from  50  cents 
to  $50  each.  Our  Albums  have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty 
and  durability  to  any  others.  Card  Photographs  of  Generals,  Statesmen, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  Catalogue  embraces  over  Five  Thousand  different  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings,  Paintings,  Statues, 
etc.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Photographers,  and  others,  ordering  goods  C.  0.  D.,  will  please  remit  25  pet 
cent,  of  the  amount  with  their  order. 

The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 


FXNKLE  &  LYON  S 


SHOULD  BE  KNOWN  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 


To  accomplish  this  without  delay— also,  to  save  to  the  purchaser  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  Traveling  Agent,  we  offer  thus,  viz.-: 

Any  one  sending  us  orders  for  two  machines,  shall  receive  a  third  machine' 
free  of  charge.  This  proposition  cannot  avail  after  we  appoint  a  local  agent 
in  the  town. 

We  have  now  completed  our  new  manufacture,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200,000' 
— introducing  new  patents  and  such  important  improvements,  that  without 
fear,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  stringent  guarantee,  viz,-:  After  a  fair 
trial,  if  any  purchaser  does  not  prefer  the  FINKLE  &  LYON  SEWING 
MACHINE  to  any  other,  he  can  return  it  and  have  back  his  money. 

This  machine  has  taken  many  of  the  highest  prizes  ;  is  less  complicated 
than  any  other  first-class  Machine;  does  a  wider  range  of  work  without 
changing;  requires  no  taking  apart  to  clean  or  oil,  no ‘‘lessons'’  to  set  needle, * 
regulate  tension  or  operate  machine. 

Please  send  for  Circular,  with  samples  of  Sewing. 

TINKLE  &  LYON  S.  M.  CO. 

587  Broadway,  H.  Y3- 

Branch  Office ,  89  Washington  Street ,  Ohicago^  Illinois,- 


THE  EVANGELICAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.! 

$  - 


j  This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doc-: 

<  trines  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church,  to  Theological  discussion?: 
Biblical  Criticism, and  Church  History, by  means  of  articles  both  original  \ 

:  and  translated  from  the  best  German  and  other  foreign  journals.  It  will  > 
;  also  contain  reviews  of  works,  published  either  in  this  country  or  in> 
,  Europe,  notices  of  new  books,  and  a  general  summary  of  the  Literary 
:  Intelligence,  and  will  aim,  in  general,  at  the  promotion  of  a  sound  and  > 
^Christian  Literature  and  Science.  The  terms  are  as  follows: 

<  j 

:  I.  The  Evangelical  Review  is  published  quarterly,  in  good  type( 

<  and  on  fine  paper,  each  number  containing  from  one  to  two  hundred  \ 
|  pages  8vo.,  making  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  at  the  price  of: 

<  Three  dollars  per  annum ,  in  advance,  for  a  single  copy. 

\  t  ■  ■ 

II.  Subscr  ptions  may  be  remitted  througli  the  Post  Office  at  our  ; 
|  risk,  provided  Postmasters  are  witnesses  of  the  sending  of  the  money.  : 

III.  That  a  subscription  cannot  be  discontinued,  until  explicit  direc-: 
;  tions  Lave  been  given  to  the  Editor,  and  ail  arrearages  paid.  If  the  nod 
)  tice  be  received  after  the  first  number  of  the  New  Volume  has  been  sent,;* 
;  the  subsciiber  will  be  charged  for  the  full  year. 


t 

1 


IV.  Letters  upon  business  and  communications,  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Professor  Stoever,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

V.  Subscriptions  or  packages  left  in  care  of  Smidi,  English  &  Co.,i 

or  of  the  “-Lutheran  and  Missionary,”  and  of  the  “Lutheran  Observer,” 
Philadelphia,  or  of  T.  N.  Kurtz,  Baltimore,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  ( 
to  the  Review.  ; 

-  —  — — —  - 

> 
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This  number  concludes  the  XVITT.  Volume  of  the  Evangelical  Review, 
We  sincerely  thank  our  friends  for  their  kind,  disinterested  services,  in  the? 
pnst,  and  earnestly  request  their  continued  assistance  and  cooperation  in  our; 
efforts  to  sustain  the  Quarterly.  We  hope  to  make  the  work  still  more 
valuable  to  the  Church  than  it  has  been.  We  need  the  help  of  friends,  and 
we  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  liberal  spirit  and  the  general  principles,  on  : 
which  the  Review  is  conducted,  will  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  whole 
Cnurch. 

Subscribers  in  arrears  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  at  once  remitting 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  as  the  necessities  of  our  publication  requires 
prompt  payment.  Whilst  the  sum  which  each  one  owes  is  small,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations.  An  early  response  to  this  appeal 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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